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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ILLYRIANS.  MACEDONIANS.  PiBONIANS. 

NORTHWARD  of  the  tribes  ealled  Epirotic  lay  Diererent 
those  more  numeroas  and  widely extended  tribes  who  SjTl 
bore  the  general  name  of  lUyrians,  bounded  on  the 
West  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  east  by  the  mountain- 
range  of  Skardus,  the  northern  continuation  of 
Pindus,  and  tbus  covering  what  is  now  ealled 
Middle  and  Upper  Albania,  together  with  the  more 
northerly  mountains  of  Montenegro ,  Herzegovina« 
and  Bosnia.  Their  limits  to  the  north  and  north- 
east  cannot  be  assigned,  but  the  Dardani  and  Auta- 
riatae  must  have  reached  to  the  north-east  of  Skar- 
dus  and  even  east  of  the  Servian  piain  of  Kossovo ; 
while  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  Skylax  extends  the 
race  so  far  northward  as  to  include  Dalmatia,  treat- 
ing  the  Liburnians  and  Istrians  beyond  them  as  not 
lUyrian :  yet  Appian  and  others  consider  the  li- 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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burnians  and  Istrians  as  Illyrian,  and  Herodotus 
even  includes  ander  that  name  the  Eneti  or  Veneti 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf  ^     The  Bu- 

*  Herodot.  i.  196 ;  Skylax,  c.  19-27 ;  Appian,  lUyric.  c.  2,  4,  8. 

The  geography  of  the  oonntries  occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the 
lUyrians,  Macedonians,  Pseonians«  Thraciaos,  kc,,  and  now  possessed 
by  a  great  diveraity  of  races,  among  whom  the  Tarka  and  Albanians 
retain  the  primitive  barbarism  witboat  mitigation,  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly  underetood  ;  though  the  researches  of  Colonel  Leake,  of  Boa^« 
of  Grisebach,  and  othen  (espectally  the  valuable  traveU  of  the  latter), 
have  of  late  thrown  mach  light  apon  it.  How  mach  oor  knowledge  b 
eztended  in  this  direction,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  map  pre- 
fized  to  Mannert's  Geographie,  or  to  O.  MUUer's  Dissertation  on  the 
Macedonians,  with  that  in  Boa^'s  Travels  ;  bat  the  extreme  deficiency 
of  the  maps,  even  as  they  now  stand,  is  emphatically  noticed  by  Bou6 
himself  (see  his  Critiqne  des  Cartes  de  la  Turquie  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  Voyage) — by  Paul  Joseph  Schaffarik,  the  leamed  historian  of  the 
Sclavonic  race,  in  the  preface  attached  by  him  to  Dr.  Joseph  Müller's 
Topographical  Account  of  Albania — and  by  Grisebach,  who  in  his  sur- 
veys  taken  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  Peristeri  and  Ljubatrin, 
found  the  map  differing  at  every  step  from  the  bearings  which  pre- 
sented  themselves  to  his  eye.  It  is  only  since  Bou^  and  Grisebach  that 
the  idea  has  been  completely  disraissed,  derived  originally  firom  Strabo, 
of  a  straig^t  line  of  mountains  (evBttaypofAiill,  Strabo,lib.vii.Fragm.3) 
running  across  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxine,  and  sending  forth 
other  lateral  chains  in  a  direction  nearly  soatherly.  The  mountains 
of  TWkey  in  Earope,  when  ezamined  with  the  stock  of  geological 
science  which  M.  Viqnesnel  (the  companion  of  Bou6)  and  Dr.  Grise- 
bach bring  to  the  task,  are  found  to  belong  to  Systems  very  different, 
and  to  present  evidences  of  conditiona  of  formation  often  qaite  inde- 
pendent  of  each  other. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Grisebach's  Travels  presents  the  best  ac- 
count  which  has  yet  been  given  of  the  chain  of  Skardus  and  Pindos  : 
he  has  been  the  first  to  prove  clearly,  that  the  Ljabatrin,  which  imme- 
diately  overhangs  the  piain  of  Kossovo  at  the  southem  border  of  Ser- 
via and  Bosnia,  is  the  north-eastem  extremity  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
reaching  soothward  to  the  frontiers  of  ^toUa,  in  a  direction  not  very 
Wide  of  N-S. — ^with  the  single  Interruption  (first  brought  to  view  by 
Colonel  Leake)  of  the  Klissoura  of  Devol — a  complete  gap,  where  the 
river  Devol,  rising  on  the  eastem  side,  crosses  the  chain  and  joins  the 
Apsas  or  Beratino  on  the  western — (it  is  remarkable  that  both  in  t&e 
map  of  Bou6  and  in  that  annexed  to  Dr.  Joseph  Müller's  Topographical 
Description  of  Albania»  the  river  Devol  is  made  to  join  the  Genussos  or 
Skoumi,  considerably  north  of  the  Apsus,  though  Colonel  Leake's  map 
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lini,  according  to  Skylax,  were  the  northernmost 
IlljTian  tribe :  tbeAmantini,  immediately  north  ward 
of  the  Epirotic  Chaonians,  were  the  southernmost. 

gives  the  correct  coune).  In  Grisebach's  nomenclature,  Skardus  is 
made  to  reach  from  the  Ljubatrin  as  its  Dorth-eaaterD  eztremity«  Boath- 
westward  and  southward  as  far  as  the  Klissoora  of  Devol :  south  of 
that  poiDt  Pindua  commences,  in  a  continuation  however  of  the  same 
axis. 

In  reference  to  the  seats  of  the  ancient  lUfriani  and  Macedonians, 
Grisebach  has  made  another  Observation  of  great  importance  (vol.  il. 
p.  121).  Between  the  north-eastern  extremity,  Mount  Ljubatrin, 
and  the  Klissoora  of  Devol,  there  are  in  the  mighty  and  continuous 
chain  of  Skardas  (above  7000  feet  high)  oniy  two  passes  fit  for  an  army 
to  cross  :  one  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  chain,  over  which 
Grisebach  himself  crossed,  from  Kalkandele  to  Prisdren,  a  very  high 
eol,  not  less  than  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  other,  con- 
siderably  to  the  southward,  and  lower  as  well  as  easier,  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Lychnidus  or  Ochrida.  It  was  over  this  last  pass  that  the 
Roman  Via  Egnatia  travelled,  and  that  the  modern  road  from  8cutari 
aod  Darazzo  to  Bitolia  now  travels.  Wlth  the  exception  of these  two  par- 
tial  depressions,  the  long  mountain  ridge  maintains  itself  undiminished 
in  height,  admitting  indeed  paths  by  which  a  small  Company  either  of 
travellers,  or  of  Albanian  robbers  from  the  Dibren,  may  cross  (there  is 
a  path  of  this  kind  which  connects  Struga  with  Ueskioab,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Müller,  p.  70,  and  some  others  by  Bou6,  vol.  iv.  p.  546), 
but  nowhere  admittiag  the  passage  of  an  army. 

To  attack  the  Macedonians,  therefore,  an  lUyrian  army  would  have 
to  go  throagh  one  or  other  of  these  passes,  or  eise  to  go  round  the 
north-eastem  pass  of  Katschanik,  beyond  the  extremity  of  Ljubatrin. 
And  we  shall  find  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mlHtary  Operations  re- 
ctftded  between  the  two  nations  carry  us  usually  in  one  or  other  of  these 
directions.  The  military  proceedings  of  Brasidas  (Thucyd.  iv.  124)-^ 
of  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon  (Diodor.  xvi.  8) — of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  the  first  year  of  bis  reign  (Arrian,  i.  6),  all 
bring  US  to  the  pass  near  Lychnidus  (compare  Livy,  xxxii.  9 ;  Plutarch, 
Flaminin.  c.  4) ;  while  the  Illyrian  Dardani  and  Autariatae  border  upon 
Peeonia,  to  the  north  of  Pelagonia,  and  threaten  Macedonia  from  the 
north-east  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Skardus.  The  Autariatte  are  not 
far  removed  from  the  Psonian  Agrianes,  who  dwelt  near  the  sources 
of  the  Strymon,  and  both  Autariatae  and  Dardani  threatened  the  retum 
march  of  Alexander  from  the  Danube  into  Macedonia,  after  bis  success- 
ful  campaign  against  the  Getse,  low  down  in  the  course  of  that  great 
river  (Arrian,  i.  5).  Without  being  able  to  determine  the  precise  Uae 
of  Alexander's  march  on  this  occasion,  we  may  see  that  these  two 
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Among  the  southern  Illyrian  tribes  are  to  be  num- 
bered  the  Taulantii  —  originally  the  possessors, 
afterwards  the  immediate  neighbours,  of  the  terri- 
tory on  which  Epidamnus  was  founded.  The  an- 
cient  geographer  Hekatseus^  (about  500  b.c.)  is 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  vdth  them  to  specify 
their  town  SesarSthus :  he  also  named  the  Cheli- 
doQÜ  as  their  northern,  the  Encheleis  as  their 
southern,  neighbours  ;  and  the  Abri  also  as  a 
tribe  nearly  adjoining.  We  hear  of  the  Illyrian 
Parthini,  nearly  in  the  same  regions — of  the  Das- 
saretii*,  near  Lake  Lychnidus — of  the  Penestae, 
with  a  fortified  town  Uscana,  north  of  the  Dassa- 
retii — of  the  Ardiseans,  the  Autariatae,  and  the 
Dardanians,  throughout  Upper  Albania  eastward 
as  far  as  Upper  Moesia,  including  the  ränge  of 
Skardus  itself ;  so  that  there  were  some  Illyrian 
tribes  conterminous  on  the  east,  with  Macedonians, 
and  on  the  south  with  Macedonians  as  well  as  with 
Paeonians.     Strabo  even  extends  some  of  the  II- 

Illyrian  tribes  must  have  come  down  to  ftttack  him  from  Upper  Moesia« 
and  on  the  eastem  aide  of  the  Axias.  Thia^  and  the  fact  that  the 
Dardani  were  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Paeonians^  shows  us 
that  their  seats  coald  not  have  been  far  removed  from  Upper  Moesia 
ifM9fi  xlv.  29) :  the  fauces  Pelagoniae  (Livy,  xxzi.  34)  are  the  pass  by 
which  they  entered  Macedonia  from  the  north.  Ptolemy  even  phices 
the  Dardani  at  Skopise  (Ueskioub)  (üi.  9) ;  his  information  about  these 
countries  seems  better  than  that  of  Strabo. 

^  Hekataei  Fragm.  ed.  Klausen«  Fr.  66-70 ;  Thucyd.  i.  26. 

Skylaz  places  the  Encheleis  north  of  Epidamnus  and  of  the  Taulantii. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  Hekataeus  seema  to  have  communicated  much 
information  respecting  the  Adriatic :  he  noticed  the  city  of  Adria  at 
the  eztremity  of  theGulf,  and  the  fertility  and  abundance  of  the  ter- 
ritory around  it  (Fr.  58  :  compare  Skymnus  Chius,  384). 

*  Liyj,  xliii.  9-18.  Mannert  (Geograph,  der  Griech.  und  Römer« 
part  vii.  eh.  9«  p«  386  9eq.)  coUects  the  points  and  shows  how  little  can 
be  ascertained  respecting  the  localities  of  these  Illyrian  tribes. 
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lyrian  tribes  much  farther  northward,  nearly  to 
the  Julian  AIps^ 

With  tbe  exception  of  some  portions  of  what  is 
now  calied  Middle  Albania,  the  territory  of  these 
tribes  consisted  principally  of  mountain  pastures 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  fertile  valley,  but  rarely 
expanding  into  a  piain.  The  Autariatae  had  the 
reputation  of  being  unwarlike,  but  the  ülyrians 
generally  were  poor,  rapacious,  fierce,  and  formi- 
dable  in  battle ;  tbey  shared  with  the  remote  Thra- 
eian  tribes  the  custom  of  tattowing^  their  bodies 
and  of  offering  human  sacrifices:  moreover,  they 
were  always  ready  to  seil  their  military  service  for 
hire,  like  the  modern  Albanian  Schkipetars,  in 
whom  probably  their  blood  yet  flows,  though  with 
considerable  admixture  from  subsequent  immigra- 
tions.  Of  the  Illyrian  kingdom  on  the  Adriatic 
coast,  with  Skodra  (Scutari)  for  its  capital  city, 
which  became  formidable  by  its  reckless  piracies  in 
the  third  Century  b.c.,  we  hear  nothing  in  the  flou- 
rishing  period  of  Grecian  history :  the  description 
of  Skylax  notices  in  bis  day,  all  along  the  northern 
Adriatic,  a  considerable  and  standing  traffic  between 

'  Strabo,  iv.  p.  206. 

'  Strabo«  vü.  p.  315;  Arrian,  i.  5,  4-11.  So  impracticable  is  the 
territory,  and  so  narrow  the  means  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  regioa 
calied  Upper  Albania«  that  most  of  its  resident  tribes  even  now  are 
considered  as  free,  and  pay  no  tribute  to  the  Turkish  govemment :  the 
Pachas  cannot  extort  it  without  greater  expense  and  difficulty  than  the 
snm  gained  would  repay.  The  same  was  the  case  in  Epirus  or  Lower 
Albania,  prerioos  to  tiie  time  of  Ali  Pacha :  in  Middle  Albania,  the 
coantry  does  not  present  the  like  difficulties,  and  no  such  exemptions 
are  allowed  (Bou6,  Voyage  en  Turquie,  vol.  iii.  p.  192).  These  free 
Albanian  tribes  are  in  the  same  condition  with  regard  to  the  Sultan  as 
the  Mysians  and  Pisidians  in  Asia  Minor  with  regard  to  the  king  of 
Persia  in  ancient  times  (Xenophon,  Anab.  iii.  2,  23). 
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the  coast  and  the  interior,  carried  on  by  Libarnians, 

Istrians,  and  the  small  Grecian  insular  Settlements 

of  Pharus  and  Issa ;  but  he  does  not  name  Skodra, 

and  probably  this  strong  post  (together  with  the 

Greek  town  lissus,  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 

cuse)  was  oceupied  after  his  time  by  conquerors 

from  the  interior^  the  predecessors  of  Agr6n  and 

Gentius  Just  as  the  coast-land  of  the  Thermale  Gulf 

was  conquered  by  inland  Macedonians. 

Md  wn!         Onee  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  detach- 

^y       ment  of  hired  Dlyrians,  marching  into  Macedonia 

with  LynkSstis  (seemingly  over  the  pass  of  Skardus 

a  little  east  of  Lychnidus  or  Ochrida),  tried  the 

valour  of  the  Spartan  Brasidas ;  and  on  that  occa- 

sion  (as  in  the  expedition  above  alluded  to  of  the 

Epirots   against  Akamania)  we  shall  notice  the 

marked  superiority  of  the  Grecian  character,  even 

in  the  case  of  an  armament  chiefly  composed  of 

helots  newly  enfranchised,  over  both  Macedonians 

and  Illyrians — ^we  shall  see  the  contrast  between 

brave  men  actin  g  in  concert  and  obedience  to  a 

common  authority,  and  an  assailing  host  of  war- 

riors,  not  less  brave  individually,  but  in  which  every 

man  is  his  own  master^,  and  fights  as  he  pleases. 

The  rapid  and  impetuous  rush  of  the  Illyrians,  if 

the  first  shock  failed  of  its  eflfect,  was  succeeded 

by  an  equally  rapid  retreat  or  flight.     We  hear 

nothing  aflerwards  respecting  these  barbarians  un- 

*  Diodor.  xv.  13 ;  Polyb.  ii.  4. 

*  See  the  description  in  ThucydidSs  (iv.  124-128) ;  especially  the 
exhortation  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Brasidas — auToxpamp 
ftaxfi»  contrasted  with  the  orderly  array  of  Greeks. 

"  lUyriorum  velocitas  ad  excursiones  et  Impetus  subitos." 

(Livy,  xxxi.  35.) 
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tu  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  vigour  and 
military  energy  first  repressed  their  incursions,  and 
afterwards  partially  conquered  them.  It  seems  to 
have  been  about  tbis  period  (400-350  b.c.)  tbat 
the  great  movement  of  the  Gauls  from  west  to  east 
took  place,  which  brought  the  Gallic  Skordiski  and 
other  tribes  into  the  regions  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  which  probably  dislodged 
some  of  the  northem  Illyrians  so  as  to  drive  them 
upon  new  enterprises  and  fresh  abodes. 

What  is  now  called  Middle  Albania,  the  Illyrian  Epidanuras 
territory  immediately  north  of  Epirus,  is  much  loniam  ' 
superior  to  the  latter  in  productiveness * :  though  tothe ** 
mountainous,  it  possesses  more  both  of  low  hill  and  ^"y™**^ 
Valley,  and  ampler  as  well  as  more  fertile  cultivabte 
Spaces.  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia  formed  the  sea- 
ports  of  this  territory,  and  the  commerce  with  the 
Southern  Illyrians,  less  barbarous  tban  the  northern, 
was  one  of  the  sources^  of  their  great  prosperity 
during  the  first  Century  of  their  existence— a  pros- 
perity interrupted  in  the  case  of  the  Epidamnians 
by  internal  dissensions,  which  impaired  their  as- 
cendency  over  their  Illyrian  neighbours,  and  ulti- 
mately  placed  them  at  variance  with  their  mother- 
city  Korkyra.  The  commerce  between  these  Greek 
seaports  and  the  interior  tribes,  when  once  the 
former  became  streng  enough  to  render  violent 
attack  from  the  latter  hopeless,  was  reciprocally 
beneficial  to  both  of  them :  Grecian  oil  and  wine 
were  introduced  among  these  barbarians,  whose 
Chiefs  at  the  same  time  learnt  to  appreciate  the 

>  See  Pouqueville,  Voyage  en  Gr^e,  vol.  i.  eh.  23  and  24 ;  Grisebach» 
Reise  durch  Rumelien  und  nach  Brassa,  vol.  ü.  p.  138-139 ;  Boa6,  La 
Torqaie  en  Enrope«  G^graphie  G^n^rale,  vol.  i.  p.  60-65. 

'  Skymnus  Chius,  v.  418-425. 
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ifvoven  fabrics*,  the  polished  and  carved  metallic 
work,  the  tempered  weapons,  and  the  pottery, 
^hich  issued  from  Grecian  artisans.  Moreover, 
the  importation  sometimes  of  salt-fish,  and  always 
that  of  Salt  itself,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
these  inland  residents,  especially  for  such  localities 
as  possessed  lakes  abounding  in  fish,  like  that  of 
Lychnidus :  we  hear  of  wars  between  the  Autariatae 
and  the  Ardiaei,  respecting  salt-springs  near  their 
boundaries,  and  also  of  other  tribes  whom  the  pri- 
vation  of  salt  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  the  Romans  ^  On  the  other  band,  these  tribes 
possessed  two  articles  of  exchange  so  precious  in 

*  Thucydid^  mentions  the  v<^ayrÄ  xal  \€ul,  xal  17  cCXXi;  Karaa-Kfvff, 
which  the  Greek  Settlements  on  the  Thracian  coast  sent  up  to  king 
Seuthfis  (ii.  98)  :  similar  to  the  v^oo/io^  Itpä,  and  to  the  x^P^P^ 
TtKr6v<»v  daiboKa,  offered  as  presents  to  the  Delphlan  god  (Eurip.  Ion. 
1141 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  ▼.  46). 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  317;  Appian,  Illyric.  17;  Aristot.  Mirab.  Ausc.  c. 
138.  For  the  extreme  importance  of  the  trade  in  salt,  as  a  bond  of 
connection,  see  the  regalations  of  the  Romans  when  they  divided  Mace- 
donia  into  foor  provinces,  with  the  distinct  view  of  catttng  off  all  con- 
nection  between  one  and  the  other :  all  commercium  and  connubium  were 
forbidden  between  them :  the  fourth  region,  whose  capital  was  Pela- 
gonia  (and  which  incladed  all  the  primitive  or  Upper  Macedonia,  east 
of  the  ränge  of  Pindus  and  Skardus),  was  altogether  inland,  and  it  was 
expressly  forbidden  to  draw  its  salt  from  the  third  region,  or  the  coiintry 
between  the  Axius  and  the  Peneius ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  lU 
lyrian  Dardani  (situated  northward  of  Upper  Macedonia)  received  ex- 
press  permission  to  draw  their  salt  from  this  third  or  maritime  region 
of  Macedonia :  the  salt  was  to  be  conveyed  from  the  Thermale  Gulf 
along  the  road  of  the  Axius  to  Stobi  in  Pseonia,  and  was  there  to  be 
sold  at  a  fixed  price. 

The  inner  or  fourth  region  of  Macedonia,  which  included  the  modern 
Bitoglia  and  Lake  Castoria,  could  easily  obtain  its  salt  from  the  Adri- 
atiCi  by  the  communication  afterwards  so  well  known  as  the  Roman 
Egnatian  way ;  but  the  communication  of  the  Dardani  with  the  Adri- 
atic  led  through  a  country  of  the  greatest  possible  difficulty,  and  it  was 
probably  a  great  convenience  to  them  to  receive  their  supply  from  the 
Gulf  of  Therma  by  the  road  along  the  Vardar  (Axius)  (Livy.  xlv.  29)> 
Compare  the  route  of  Grisebach  from  Salonichi  to  Scutari,  in  bis  Reise 
durch  Rumelien,  vol.  ii. 
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the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  that  Polybius  reckons  tbem 
as  absolutely  indispensable^ — cattle  and  slaves; 
which  latter  were  doubtiess  procured  from  Illyria, 
oflen  in  exchange  for  salt,  as  tbey  were  from  Tbrace 
and  from  the  Euxine,  and  from  Aquileia  in  tbe 
Adriatic,  through  tbe  internal  wars  of  one  tribe 
with  another.  Silver-mines  were  worked  at  Da- 
mastium  in  lUyria.  Wax  and  honey  were  proba- 
bly  also  articles  of  export,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
natural  products  of  lUyria  were  carefuUy  sought 
out,  when  we  find  a  species  of  iris  peculiar  to  the 

'  About  the  cattle  in  Illyria»  Aristotle,  De  Mirab.  Aase.  c.  128.  There 
ia  a  remarkable  passage  in  Polybius,  wherein  he  treats  the  importation 
of  slaves  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  Greece  (iv.  37).  The  purchasing 
of  the  Thracian  slaves  in  exchange  for  salt  is  noticed  by  Menander— 
Opa(  tvy€pfif  tl,  irpht  SXa£  yffopaxryJvot :  see  Ptoverb.  Zenob.  ii.  12,  and 
Diogenian,  i.  100. 

Tlie  same  trade  was  carried  on  in  antiqaity  with  the  nations  on  and 
near  Cancasus,  from  the  seaport  of  Dioskurias  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Euxine  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  506) :  so  little  have  those  tribes  changed« 
that  the  Circassians  now  carry  on  mach  the  same  trade.  Dr.  Clarke's 
Statement  carries  us  back  to  the  ancient  world : — "  The  Circassians 
frequently  seil  their  children  to  strangers,  particularly  to  the  Persians 
and  Tarka,  and  their  princes  supply  the  Turkish  seraglios  with  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes  whom  they  take  in  war. 
Id  their  commerce  with  the  Tchemomorski  Cossacks  (north  of  the  river 
Kuban),  the  Circassians  bring  considerable  quantities  of  wood,  and  the 
delicious  honey  of  the  moantains,  sewed  up  in  goats'  hides,  with  the 
hair  on  the  outside.  These  articles  they  exchange  for  salt,  a  com- 
modity  found  in  the  neighbouring  lakes,  of  a  very  excellent  quality. 
Salt  is  more  precious  than  any  other  kind  of  wealth  to  the  Circassians, 
and  it  constitutes  the  most  acceptable  present  which  can  be  offered  to 
them.  They  weave  mats  of  very  great  beauty,  which  find  a  ready 
market  both  in  Turkey  and  Russia.  They  are  also  ingenious  in  the 
art  of  working  silver  and  other  metals,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  guns, 
pistols  and  sabres.  Some,  which  they  offered  us  for  sale,  we  sus- 
pected  had  been  procured  in  Turkey  in  exchange  for  slaves.  Their  bows 
and  arrows  are  made  with  inimitable  skill,  and  the  arrows  being  tipt 
with  iron,  and  otherwise  exquisitely  wrought,  are  considered  by  the 
Cossacks  and  Russians  as  inflicting  incurable  wounds."  (Clarke's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i.  eh.  xvi.  p.  378.) 
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country  collected  and  sent  to  Corinth,  where  its 
root  was  employed  to  give  the  special  flavour  to  a 
celebrated  kind  of  aromatic  unguent  ^ 

Nor  was  the  intercourse  between  the  Hellenic 
ports  and  tbe  ülyrians  Inland  exclusively  commer« 
cial.  Grecian  exiles  also  found  their  way  into 
Illyria,  and  Grecian  mythes  became  localised  there, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  tale  of  Kadmus  and  Har- 
monia,  from  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  Dlyrian  £n- 
cheleis  professed  to  trace  their  descent^ 
Ma^  The  Macedonians  of  the  fourth  Century  b.c.  ac- 

doniaai.  quired,  from  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  two  suc- 
cessive  kings,  a  great  perfection  in  Greek  military 
Organization  without  any  of  the  loftier  Hellenic 
qualities  :  their  career  in  Greece  is  purely  destruc- 
tive,  extinguishing  the  free  movement  of  the  sepa- 
rate cities,  and  disarming  the  citizen-soldier  to 
make  room  for  the  foreign  mercenary  whose  sword 
was  unhallowed  by  any  feelings  of  patriotism — yet 
totally  incompetent  to  Substitute  any  good  system 
of  central  or  pacific  administration.  But  the  Mace- 
donians of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.  are 
an  aggregate  only  of  rüde  Inland  tribes»  subdivided 
into  distinct  petty  principalities,  and  separated  from 
the  Greeks  by  a  wider  ethnical  difference  even  than 

*  llieophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  5,  2 ;  ix.  7,  4 :  Pliny,  H.  N.  xüi.  2 ; 
xxi.  19 :  Strabo,  vii.  p.  326.  Coins  of  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia  are 
found  not  only  in  Macedonia,  bat  in  Thrace  and  in  Italy :  the  trade  of 
these  two  dties  probably  extended  acroBS  from  sea  to  sea,  even  before 
the  constmction  of  the  Egnatian  way ;  and  the  Inscription  2056  in  the 
Corpus  of  Boeckh  proclaims  the  gratitude  of  Odessas  (Vama)  in  the 
Euxine  Sea  towards  a  Citizen  of  Epidamnus  (Barth,  Corinthiomm 
Mercatur.  Hist.  p.  49 ;  Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  c.  104). 

'  Herodot.  v.  6l ;  viii.  137 :  Strabo«  vii.  p.  326.  Skylax  places  the 
\l3oi  of  Kadmos  and  Harmonia  among  the  lUyrian  Mänii,  north  of  the 
Encheleis  (Diodor.  xix.  53 ;  Pausan.  ix.  5,  3). 
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the  Epirots ;  since  Herodotus,  who  considers  the 
Epirotic  Molossians  and  Thesprotians  as  children 
of  Hellen,  decidedly  thinks  the  contrary  respecting 
the  Macedonians^  In  the  main,  however,  they 
seem  at  this  early  period  analogous  tp  the  Epirots 
in  character  and  civilization :  they  had  some  few 
towns,  but  they  were  chiefly  village  residente,  ex- 
tremely  brave  and  pugnacious :  the  customs  of  some 
of  their  tribes  enjoined  that  the  man  who  had  not 
yet  slain  an  enemy  should  be  distinguished  on  some 
occasions  by  a  badge  of  discredit^. 

The  original  seats  of  the  Maeedonians  were  in  Their 
the  regions  east  of  the  chain  of  Skardus  (the  w^^ 
northerly  continuation  of  Pindus) — north  of  the 
chain  called  the  Cambunian  mountains,  which  con- 
nects  Olympus  with  Pindus,  and  which  forms  the 
north-westem  boundary  of  Thessaly ;  but  they  did 
not  reach  so  far  eastward  as  the  Thermaic  Gulf ; 
apparently  not  farther  eastward  than  Mount  Ber- 
mius,  or  about  the  longitude  of  Edessa  and  Ber- 
rhoia.  They  thus  covered  the  upper  portions  of 
the  course  of  the  rivers  Haliakmdn  and  Erig6n, 
before  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Axius ; 
while  the  upper  course  of  the  Axius,  higher  than 
this  point  of  junction,  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
Paeonia,  though  the  boundaries  of  Macedonia  and 
Paeonia  cannot  be  distinctly  marked  out  at  any 
time« 

The  large  space  of  country  included  between  the 
above-mentioned  boundaries  is  in  great  part  moun- 

*  Herodot.  v.  22. 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  2,  6.  That  the  Maeedonians  were  chiefly  village 
residents,  appean  from  Thucyd.  ii.  100,  iv.  124,  though  this  does  not 
exdade  »ome  towns. 
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Geneni  tainous,  occupied  by  lateral  ridges  or  elevations 
ooon^  which  connect  themselves  with  the  main  line  of 
oc^piä^  Skardus ;  but  it  also  comprises  three  wide  alluvial 
PindiwaL?  ^^^^  or plains,  which  are  of  great  extent  and  well- 
skardiu.  adapted  to  cultivation — the  piain  of  Tettovo  or  Kal- 
kandele  (northernmost  of  the  three),  which  con- 
tains  the  sources  and  early  course  of  the  Axius  or 
Vardar — ^that  of  Bitolia,  coinciding  to  a  great  degree 
with  the  ancient  Pelagonia,  wherein  the  Erigon 
flows  towards  the  Axius — and  the  larger  and  more 
undulating  basin  of  Greveno  and  Anaselitzas,  con- 
taining  the  Upper  Haliakm6n  with  its  confluent 
streams :  this  latter  region  is  separated  from  the 
basin  of  Thessaly  by  a  mountainous  line  of  con- 
siderable  length,  but  presenting  numerous  easy 
passest  Reckoning  the  basin  of  Thessaly  as  a 
fourth,  here  are  four  distinct  enclosed  plains  on  the 
east  side  of  this  long  ränge  of  Skardus  and  Pindus 
— each  generally  bounded  by  mountains  which  rise 
precipitously  to  an  alpine  height,  and  each  leaving 
only  one  cleft  for  drainage  by  a  Single  river — the 
Axius,  the  £rig6n,  the  Haliakmön  and  the  Peneius 
respectiVely.  All  four,  moreover,  though  of  high 
level  above  the  sea,  are  yet  for  the  most  part  of  di- 
stinguished  fertility,  especially  the  plains  of  Tettovo, 
of  Bitolia,  and  Thessaly :  the  fat  rieh  land  to  the 
east  of  Pindus  and  Skardus  is  described  as  forming 
a  marked  contrast  with  the  light  calcareous  soil  of 
the  Albanian  plains  and  Valleys  on  the  western  side. 
The  basins  of  Bitolia  and  of  the  Haliakmön,  with 

*  Bo\i4,  Voyage  en  Turquie,  vol.  i.  p.  199 :  "  un  bon  nombre  de  cols 
dirig^s  du  nord  au  sud,  comme  pour  inviter  les  habitans  de  passer  d'une 
de  ces  provinces  daus  l'autre." 
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the  mountains  around  and  adjoining,  were  possessed 
by  the  original  Macedonians ;  tbat  of  Tettovo,  on 
the  north,  by  a  portion  of  the  Pseonians.  Among 
the  four,  Thessaiy  is  the  most  spacious ;  yet  the 
two  comprised  in  the  primitive  seats  of  the  Mace« 
donians,  both  of  them  very  considerable  in  magni- 
tude,  formed  a  territory  better  calculated  to  nou- 
rish  and  to  generate  a  considerable  population  than 
the  less  favoured  home,  and  smaller  breadth  of 
Valley  and  piain,  occupied  by  Epirots  or  Illyrians. 
Abundance  of  corn  easily  raised,  of  pasture  for 
cattle,  and  of  new  fertile  land  open  to  cultivation, 
would  suffice  to  increase  the  numbers  of  hardy  vil- 
lagers,  indifferent  to  luxury  as  well  as  to  aecumu* 
lation,  and  exempt  from  that  oppressive  extor- 
tion  of  rulers  which  now  harasses  the  same  fine 
regional 

The  inhabitants   of   this   primitive   Macedonia 
doubtless  differed  much  in  ancient  times,  as  they 

'  For  the  general  physical  character  of  the  region,  both  east  and  west 
of  Skardos,  contmued  by  Pindos,  see  the  valoable  chapter  of  Grisebach's 
Travels  above  referred  to  (Reisen,  vol.  ii.  eh.  ziii.  p.  125-130;  c.  xiv. 
p.  175;  c.  xvi.  p.  214-216;  c.  zvii.  p.  244-245). 

Respecting  the  plains  comprised  in  the  ancient  Pelagonia,  see  also 
the  Journal  of  the  yonnger  Pouqueville,  in  his  progress  from  Travnik 
in  Bosnia  to  Janina.  He  remarks,  in  the  two  days'  march  from  Pre- 
lepe  (Prilip)  through  Bitolia  to  Florina,  "  Dans  cette  route  on  parcourt 
des  plaines  luiuriantes  couvertes  de  moissons,  de  vastes  prairies  rem- 
plies de  tr^fle,  des  plateaux  abondans  en  pätarages  in^paisables,  oü 
paissent  d'innombrables  troupeaux  de  boeufs,  de  ch^vres,  et  de  mena 

b^il Le  bl^,  le  mäis,  et  les  autres  grains  sont  toujoars  a  tr^  bas 

prtx,  k  cause  de  la  difficult^  des  d^bouch^s,  d'oü  Ton  exporte  une  grande 
qoantit^  de  laines,  de  cotons,  de  peaux  d'agneaux,  de  buffles,  et  de  che- 
vaux,  qui  passent  par  le  moyen  des  caravanes  en  Hongrie."  (Pouque- 
ville,  Voyage  dans  la  Gräce,  toro.  ii.  eh.  62.  p.  495.) 

Again,  M.  Bou^  remarks  upon  this  same  piain,  in  his  Critique  des 
Cartes  de  la  Turquie,  Voyage,  vol.  iv.  p.  483,  "  La  plaine  immense  de 
Prilip,  de  Bitolia,  et  de  Fiorina,  n'est  pas  repr^sentee  (sur  les  cartes)  de 
mani^re  ä  ce  qu'on  ait  une  id^e  de  son  6tendue,  et  sortout  de  sa  lar- 
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Dütribn- 
tion  and 
tribes  of 
the  Mace- 
doniani. 


do  Bow,  according  as  they  dwelt  on  mountain 
or  piain,  and  in  soil  and  climate  more  or  less  kind ; 
but  all  acknowledged  a  common  ethnical  name 
and  nationality,  and  the  tribes  were  in  many 
cases  distinguished  from  each  other,  not  by  having 
Substantive  names  of  their  own,  but  merely  by 
local  epithets  of  Grecian  origin.  Thus  we  find 
Elymiotse  Macedonians  or  Macedonians  of  Elymeia 
— ^Lynkdstae  Macedonians  or  Macedonians  of  Lyn- 
kus,  &c.  Orestae  is  doubtless  an  adjunct  name  of 
the  same  character.  The  inhabitants  of  the  more 
northerly  tracts,  called  Pelagonia  and  Deuriopus, 
were  also  portions  of  the  Macedonian  aggregate, 
though  neighbours  of  the  Pseonians,  to  whom  they 
bore  much  affinity :  whether  theEordi  and  Almopians 
were  of  Macedonian  race,  it  is  more  difficult  to  say. 
The  Macedonian  language  was  different  from  Illy- 
rianS  from  Thracian,  and  seemingly  also  from  Pae- 
onian ;  it  was  also  difierent  from  Greek,  yet  appa- 


geur La  plaine  de  Sarigoul  est  chang^  en  ysHMe"  &c.    The  basin 

of  the  Haliakm6n  he  remarks  to  be  represented  eqaally  imperfectly  on 
the  maps:  compare  also  his  Voyage,  i.  pp.  211,  299»  300. 

I  notice  the  more  particularly  the  large  proportion  of  fertiie  plam  and 
Valley  in  the  ancient  Macedonia,  because  it  is  oflen  represented  (and 
even  by  O.  Müller,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  ancient  Macedonians, 
attach^  to  his  History  of  the  Dorians)  as  a  cold  and  rugged  land,  pur- 
soant  to  the  statement  of  Livy  (xlv.  29)«  who  says,  respecting  the  fourth 
region  of  Macedonia  as  distributed  by  the  Romans,  "  Frigida  hiec  om- 
nis,  duraque  culta,  et  aspera  plaga  est :  cultorum  quoque  ingenia  teme 
similia  habet :  ferociores  eos  et  accolee  barbari  faciunt,  nunc  hello  exer- 
centes,  nnnc  in  pace  miscentes  ritus  snos/' 

This  is  probably  tnie  of  the  mountaineers  included  in  the  region,  bnt 
it  is  too  mach  generalised. 

^  Polyb.  xxviii.  8,  9*  This  is  the  most  distinct  testimony  which  we 
poBsess,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  contradict  the  opinion  both  of  Mannert 
(Geogr.  der  Gr.  nnd  Rom.  vol.  vii.  p.  492)  and  of  O.  Müller  (On  the 
Macedonians,  sect.  28-36),  that  the  native  Macedonians  were  of  lUyrian 
descent. 
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rently  not  more  widely  distiact  than  that  of  the 
Epirots,  so  that  the  acquisition  of  Greek  was  com- 
paratively  easy  to  the  chiefs  and  people,  though 
there  were  always  some  Greek  letters  which  they 
were  incapable  of  pronouncing.  And  when  we 
follow  their  history,  we  shall  find  in  them  more  of 
the  regulär  warrior  conquering  in  order  to  maintain 
dominion  and  tribute,  and  less  of  the  armed  plun* 
derer — ^than  the  lUyrians,  Thracians,  or  Epirots,  by 
whom  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be  surrounded: 
they  ap^[)roach  nearer  to  the  ThessaliansS  and  to 
the  other  ungifted  members  of  the  Hellenic  family. 
The  large  and  comparatively  produetive  region 
covered  by  the  various  sections  of  Macedonians, 
helps  to  explain  that  increase  of  ascendency  which 
they  successively  acquired  over  all  their  neighbours. 
It  was  not  however  until  a  late  period  that  they 
became  united  under  one  govemment.  At  first» 
each  sectioa — how  many  we  do  not  know — had 
its  own  prince  or  chief.  The  Elymiots  or  inhabit- 
ants  of  Elymeia,  the  southemmost  portion  of  Mace- 
donia»  were  thus  originally  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent;  also  the  Orestae,  in  mountain  seats  some- 
what  north-west  of  the  Elyuiiots — the  Lynkdstse 
and  Eordi,  who  occupied  portions  of  territory  on 
the  track  of  the  subsequent  Egnatian  way,  between 
Lychnidus  (Ochrida)  and  Edessa — ^the  Pelagonians^ 

^  The  Macedonian  military  array  seems  to  liave  been  very  like  that 
of  the  Thesaalians — horeemen  well-mounted  and  armed  and  maintain- 
ing  good  order  (Thucyd.  ii.  101) :  of  their  infantry,  before  the  time  of 
Philip  8on  of  Amyntas,  we  do  not  hear  much. 

"  Macedoniam«  qn«  tantis  barbarorum  gentibns  attingitur,  ut  semper 
Macedonicis  imperatoribos  iidem  fines  imperii  fuerint  qui  gladiorum 
atqae  pUoram."  (Cicero,  in  Pison.  c.  xvi.) 

'  Strabo,  üb.  vii.  Fragm.  20,  ed.  Tafel. 
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with  a  towQ  of  the  same  name,  in  the  fertile  plsun 
of  Bitolia — ^and  the  more  northerly  Deuriopians. 
And  the  early  political  union  was  usually  so  loose, 
that  each  of  these  denominations  probably  includes 
many  petty  independencies,  small  towns,  and  vil- 
lages.  That  section  of  the  Macedonian  name  who 
aflerwards  swallowed  up  all  the  rest  and  became 

^an^roüiid  ^°^^^  ^  '^^  Macedofiiafis^  had  their  original  centre 
Edem--  at  Mgsd  Of  Edessa — ^the  lofty,  commanding  and 
portionof  picturesque  site  of  the  modern  Vodhena.  And 
though  the  residence  of  the  kings  was  in  later 
times  transferred  to  the  marshy  Pella,  in  the  mari- 
time piain  beneath,  yet  Edessa  was  always  retained 
as  the  regal  burial-place,  and  as  the  hearth  to 
which  the  religions  continuity  of  the  nation  (so 
much  reverenced  in  ancient  times)  was  attached. 
This  ancient  town,  which  lay  on  the  Roman  Egna- 
tian  way  from  Lychnidus  to  Pella  and  Thessalonika, 
formed  the  pass  over  the  mountain  ridge  called 
Bermius,  or  that  Prolongation  to  the  northward  of 
Mount  Olympus,  through  which  the  Haliakmön 
makes  its  way  out  into  the  maritime  piain  at  Verria, 
by  a  cleft  more  precipitous  and  impracticable  than 
that  of  the  Peneius  in  the  defile  of  Tempo. 
Pierians  This  mouutaiu  chain  called  Bermius,  extending 

Bottiaeans  from  Olympus  considerabiy  to  the  north  of  Edessa, 
näuypUccd  formcd  thc  original  eastem  boundary  of  the  Ma- 
Thcraaic  ccdonian  tribes  ;  who  seem  at  first  not  to  have 
f^^^n^he  re^c^®^  *^^  Valley  of  the  Axius  in  any  part  of  its 
Mace-  course,  and  who  certainly  did  not  reach  at  first  to 
and  these«.  the  Thcrmaic  Gulf.  Between  the  last-mentioned 
gulf  and  the  eastern  counterforts  of  Olympus  and 
Bermius  there  exists  a  narrow  strip  of  piain  land 
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or  low  hill  which  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneius  to  the  head  of  the  Thermale  Gulf ;  it  there 
widens  into  the  spacious  änd  fertile  piain  of  Salo- 
nichi,  comprising  the  mouths  of  the  Haliakmön, 
the  Axius,  and  the  Echeidörus  :  the  river  Ludias, 
iivhieh  flows  from  Edessa  into  the  marshes  8ur- 
rounding  Pella,  and  which  in  antiquity  joined  the 
Haliakmön  near  its  mouth,  has  now  altered  its 
CO  Urse  so  as  to  join  the  Axius :  this  narrow  strip, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Peneius  and  the  Hali- 
akmön, was  the  original  abode  of  the  Pierian  Thra- 
cians,  who  dwelt  close  to  the  foot  of  Olympus,  and 
among  whom  the  worship  of  the  Muses  seems  to 
have  been  a  primitive  characteristic ;  Grecian 
poetry  teems  with  local  aliusions  and  epithets  which 
appear  traceable  to  this  early  fact,  though  we  are 
unable  to  follow  it  in  detail.  North  of  the  Pierians, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Haliakmön  to  that  of  the 
Axius,    dwelt  the  Bottiaeans*;   beyond  the  river 

^  I  ha?e  followed  Herodotus  in  stating  the  original  series  of  occu- 
pants  on  the  Thermale  Gulf,  anterior  to  the  Mace<Ionian  conquests. 
Thucydidds  introduces  the  Paeunians  between  Bottisans  and  Mygdo- 
nians  :  he  says  that  the  Pseonians  possessed  "  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
on  the  side  of  the  Axias,  down  to  Pella  and  the  sea"  (ii.  96).  If  this 
were  tme,  it  wonld  leave  hardly  any  room  for  the  Bottiseans,  whom 
nevertheleas  Thucydidds  recognizes  on  the  coast ;  for  the  whole  Space 
between  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers,  Azins  and  Haliakmön,  is  incon- 
siderable ;  moreover,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  Thucydidßs  has  been 
led  to  believe,  by  finding  in  the  Iliad  that  the  Peeonian  allies  of  Troy 
came  from  the  Axias,  that  there  mu$t  have  heen  old  Pteonian  Settlements 
at  the  month  of  that  river,  and  that  he  has  advanced  the  inference  as 
if  it  were  a  certified  fact.  The  case  is  analogous  to  what  he  says  aboat 
the  Bceotians  in  his  preface  (upon  which  O.  Müller  has  already  com- 
mented) ;  he  stated  the  immigration  of  the  Boeotians  into  Bmotia  as 
having  taken  place  qfter  the  Trojan  war,  but  saves  the  historical  credit 
of  the  Homeric  catalogue  by  adding  that  there  had  been  a  fractUm  of 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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Axius»  at  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  began  the 
tribes  of  the  great  Thracian  race — MygdoniaDs, 
Krestönians,  EklÖDians,  Bisaltae,  Sithonians:  the 
latter  seem  to  have  been  originally  the  most  pow* 
erful,  since  the  country  still  continued  to  be  called 
by  their  name,  Mygdonia,  even  after  the  Macedo* 
uian  conquest.  These,  and  various  other  Thracian 
tribes,  originally  occupied  most  part  of  the  country 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Axius  and  that  of  the 
Strymon ;  together  with  that  memorable  three- 
pronged  peninsula  which  derived  from  the  Grecian 
colonies  its  name  of  Chakidik^.  It  will  thus  ap- 
pear,  if  we  consider  the  Bottiaeans  as  well  as  the 
Pierians  to  be  Thracians,  that  the  Thracian  race 


them  in  Boeotia  btfore,  from  whom  the  contingent  which  went  to  Troy 
was  furnifthed  (jDarobaa'fi6s,  Thucyd.  i.  12). 

On  this  occasion,  therefore,  having  to  choose  between  Herodotus  and 
Tliacydidds,  I  prefer  the  former.  O.  Müller  (On  the  Macedonians, 
sect.  11)  would  Btrike  out  just  so  much  of  the  assertion  of  Thucydidds 
as  positively  contradicts  Herodotus,  and  retain  the  rest ;  he  thinks  that 
the  Paeonians  came  down  very  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  not 
quite.  l  confess  that  this  doed  not  satisfy  me ;  the  more  so  as  the 
passage  from  Livy  by  which  he  would  support  bis  view  will  appear,  on 
ezamination,  to  refer  to  Paeonia  high  up  the  Axius — not  to  a  supposed 
portion  of  Pseonia  near  the  mouth  (Livy«  xlv.  29). 

Again,  I  would  remark  that  the  original  residence  of  the  Pieriaoa 
between  the  Peneius  and  the  Haliakm6n  rests  chiefly  upon  the  au-  | 

thority  of  Thucydid^ :  Herodotus  knows  the  Pierians  in  their  seats  ' 

between  Mount  Pangseus  and  the  sea«  but  he  gives  no  intimation  that 
they  had  before  dwelt  south  of  the  Haliakmdn ;  the  tract  between  the 
Haliakmdn  and  the  Peneius  is  by  him  conceived  as  Lower  Macedonia 
or  Macedonis,  reaching  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly  (vii.  127-173).  I 
make  this  remark  in  reference  to  sect.  7-17  of  O.  Mülle r's  Dissertation« 
wherein  the  conception  of  Herodotus  appears  incorrectly  apprehended« 
and  Bome  erroneous  inferences  founded  upon  it.  That  this  tract  was 
the  original  Pieria«  there  is  su£Bcient  reason  for  believing  (coropare 
Strabo,  vii.  Frag.  22,  with  Tafel's  note,  and  ix.  p.  410;  Livy,  xliv.  9) ; 
but  Herodotus  notices  it  only  as  Macedonia. 
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extended  originally  southward  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Peneius :  the  Bottiaeans  professed  indeed  a 
Kretan  origin,  but  this  pretensioa  is  not  noticedby 
either  Herodotus  or  ThucydidÄs.  In  the  time  of 
Skylaxi,  seemingly  during  the  early  reign  of  Philip 
the  son  of  Amyntas,  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were 
separated  by  the  Strymon. 

We  have  vet  to  meation  the  Pseonians,  a  nu-  Peomans. 
merous  and  much-divided  race,  seemingly  neither 
Thracian  nor  Macedonian  nor  Illyrian,  but  profess- 
ing  to  be  descended  from  the  Teukri  of  Troy  ;  who 
occupied  both  banks  of  the  Strymon,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Skomius,  in  which  that 
river  rises,  down  to  the  lake  near  its  mouth :  some 
of  their  tribes  possessed  the  fertile  piain  of  Siris 
(now  Seres) — the  land  immediately  north  of  Mount 
Pangaeus — and  even  a  portion  of  the  space  through 
which  Xerxds  marched  on  bis  route  from  Akanthus 
to  Therma.  Besides  this»  it  appears  that  the  upper 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Axius  were  also  occupied 
by  Paeonian  tribes ;  how  far  down  the  river  they 
extended,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  territory  between  Axius 
and  Strymon  was  continuously  peopled  by  them  : 
continuous  population  is  not  the  character  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  it  seems  moreover  that  while 
the  land  immediately  bordering  on  both  rivers  is  in 
very  many  places  of  the  riebest  quality,  the  spaces 
between  the  two  are  either  mountain  or  harren 
,  low  hin — ^forming  a  marked  contrast  with  the  rieh 

'  Skylax,  c.  67.  Tbe  conquests  of  Philip  extended  the  boundary 
beyond  the  Strymon  to  the  Nestns  (Strabo,  üb.  vii.  Fragm.  33,  ed. 
Tafel). 
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alluvial  basin  of  the  Macedonian  river  E^igon^ 
The  Paeouians  in  their  north-western  tribes  thus 
bordered  upon  the  Macedonian  Pelagonia-^in  their 
northern  tribes,  upon  the  lUyrian  Dardani  and  Au- 
tariatse — in  their  eastern,  southern  and  south-east- 
ern  tribes,  upon  the  Thracians  and  Pierians* ;  that 
is,  upon  the  second  seats  occupied  by  the  expelled 
Pierians  under  Mount  Pangaeus. 

Such  was,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  the 
Position  of  the  Macedonians  and  their  immediate 
neighbours,  in  the  seventh  Century  b.c.  It  was  first 
altered  by  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  a  family  of 
exiled  Greeks,  who  conducted  a  section  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian people  to  those  conquests  which  their  de- 
scendants,  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  after- 
wards  so  marvellously  multiplied. 
Greckawho      Rcspccting  the  primitive  ancestry  of  these  two 
estabtished   priuccs,  thcrc  wcrc  different  stories,  but  all  con- 
of  EdesM—  curred  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  family  to  the 
"'    Herakleid  or  Temenid  race  of  Argos.     According 
to  one  Story  (which  apparently  cannot  be  traced 

*  See  this  contrast  noticed  in  Grisebach,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
Wide  but  barren  region  called  the  piain  of  Mustapha,  no  great  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Axius  (Grisebach,  Reisen,  v.  ii.  p.  225 ;  Bou^, 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  168). 

For  the  description  of  the  banks  of  the  Axius  (Vardar)  and  the  Stry- 
mon,  See  Bou6,  Voyage  en  Turquie,  vol.  i.  p.  196-199.  "  La  plaine 
ovale  de  Seres  est  un  des  diamans  de  la  coaronne  de  Byzance/'  &c.  He 
remarks  how  incorrectly  the  course  of  the  Strymon  is  depicted  on  the 
maps  (voi.  iv.  p.  482). 

'  The  expression  of  Strabo  or  his  Epitomator — rifu  Uaioviap  fjuixp*- 
Il€\ayov(as  ical  Huplas  iKT€Td(r$M — seems  quite  exact,  thongh  Tafel 
finds  a  difficulty  in  it.  See  his  Note  on  the  Vattcan  Fragments  of  the 
seventh  Book  of  Strabo,  Fr.  37.  The  Fragment  40  is  expressed  much 
more  loosely.  Compare  Herodot.  v.  13-16,  vii.  124;  Thucyd.  ii.  96; 
Diodor.  xx.  19. 
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higher  than  Theopompus),  Karanus,  brother  of  the 
despot  Pheidoa,  had  migrated  from  Argos  to  Ma- 
cedonia,  and  established  himself  as  conqueror  at 
Edessa ;  according  to  another  tale,  which  we  find 
in  Herodotus,  there  were  three  exiles  of  the  Te- 
menid  race,  Gauands,  Aäropus,  and  Perdikkas,  who 
fled  from  Argos  to  Illyria,  from  whence  they  passed 
into  Upper  Macedonia,  in  such  poverty  as  to  be 
compelled  to  serve  the  petty  king  of  the  town  Le- 
baea  in  the  capacity  of  shepherds.  A  remarkable 
prodigy  happening  to  Perdikkas  foreshadows  the 
future  eminence  of  his  family,  and  leads  to  bis  dis- 
missal  by  the  king  of  Lebsea — from  whom  he  makes 
his  escape  with  difficulty  by  the  sudden  rise  of  a 
river,  immediately  after  he  had  crossed  it,  so  as  to 
become  impassable  by  the  horsemen  who  pursued 
him  ;  to  this  river,  as  to  the  saviour  of  the  family, 
solemn  sacrifices  were  still  offered  by  the  kings  of 
Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Perdikkas 
with  his  two  brothers  having  thus  escaped,  esta- 
blished himself  near  the  spot  cailed  the  Garden  of 
Midas  on  Mount  Bermius,  and  from  the  loins  of 
this  hardy  young  shepherd  sprang  the  dynasty  of 
Edessa  ^  This  tale  bears  much  more  the  marks  of 
a  genuine  local  tradition  than  that  of  Theopompus  ; 
and  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  family,  or  Ar- 
geadae,  from  Argos,  appears  to  have  been  univer- 
sally  recognised  by  Grecian  inquirers*,  so  that 
Alexander  the  son  of  Amyntas,  the  contemporary 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  was  admitted  by  the  HeU 

*  Herodot.  viü.  137-138. 

'  Herodot.  v.  22.  Argeadse,  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  Fragru.  20,  ed.  Tafel, 
which  may  probably  have  been  erroneously  changcd  into  ifigeadae 
(Justin«  vii.  1). 
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Talents  frr 
oommand 
manifented 
by  Greek 
chieftainB 
OTer  baxi»* 
ric  tribet. 


lanodikae  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games  as  a 
genuine  Greek,  though  his  competitors  sought  to 
exclude  him  as  a  Macedonian. 

The  talent  for  command  was  so  mach  more  the 
attribute  of  the  Greek  mind  than  of  any  of  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  that  we  easily  conoeive  a 
courageous  Argeian  adventurer  acquiring  to  him- 
seif  great  ascendency  in  the  local  disputes  of  the 
Macedonian  tribes,  and  transmitting  the  chieftain- 
sbip  of  one  of  those  tribes  to  his  offspring.  The 
influence  acquired  by  Miltiadds  among  the  Thra- 
cians  of  the  Chersonese,  and  by  Phormio  among  the 
Akarnanians,  (who  specially  requested  that  after 
his  death  his  son  or  some  one  of  his  kindred  might 
be  sent  from  Athens  to  command  them^)  was  very 
much  of  this  character :  we  may  add  the  case  of 
Sertorius  among  the  native  Iberians.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  kings  of  the  Macedonian  LynkSstae  pro- 
fessed  to  be  descended  from  the  Bacchiadae'  of 
Corinth ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Epidamnus  and 
Apollonia,  in  both  of  which  doubtless  members  of 
that  great  gens  were  domiciliated,  renders  this  tale 
even  more  plausible  than  that  of  an  emigration 
from  Argos.  The  kings  of  the  Epirotic  Molossi 
pretended  also  to  a  descent  from  the  heroic  ^akid 
race  of  Greece.  In  fact,  our  means  of  knowledge 
do  not  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  cases  in  which 
these  reigning  families  were  originally  Greeks,  from 
those  in  which  they  were  Hellenised  natives  pre- 
tending  to  Grecian  blood. 


*  Thucyd.  üi.  7  ;  Herodot.  vi.  34-37  :  compare  the  story  of  Zalmoxie 
among  the  Thracians  (iv.  94). 
'  Straho,  vii.  p.  326. 
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After  the  foaadation-legend  of  the  Macedooian 
kingdom,  we  have  nothing  but  a  long  blank  until 
tbe  reign  of  king  Amyntas  (about  520-500  b.c.), 
and  bis  son  Alexander  (about  480  b.c.).  Hero- 
dotus  gives  us  five  successive  kings  between  the 
founder  Perdikkas  and  Amyntas — Perdikkas,  Ar- 
gaeus,  Philippus,  A^ropus,  Alketas»  Amyntas,  and 
Alexander — the  contemporary  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  the  ally  of  Xerxds  *.  Though  we  have  no  means  Aggran- 
of  establishing  any  dates  in  this  early  series,  either  ^*S™»ty 
of  names  or  of  facts,  yet  we  see  that  the  Temenid  of Edcs»— 

•^  conquests 

kmgs,  beginning  from  a  humble  origin,  extended  asfaras 
their  dominions   successively  on   all   sides:   they  mucGuif, 
conquered  the  Briges*,  originally  their  neighbours  "»^hc* 
on  Mount  Bermius — ^the  Eordi,  bordering  on  Edessa  SlSSo- 
to  the  westward,  who  were  either  destroyed  or  ex-  ""»"•• 
pelled  from  the  country  ;  a  small  remnant  of  them 
still  existing  in  the  time  of  ThucydidSs  at  Physka 
between  Strymon  and  Axius — the  Almopians,  an 
Inland  tribe  of  unknown  site — and  many  of  the 
interior  Macedonian  tribes  who  had  been  at  first 
autonomous.     Besides  these  Inland  conquests,  they 
had  made  the  still  more  important  acquisition  of 
Pieria,  the  territory  which  lay  between  Mount  Ber- 
mius and  the  sea,  from  whence  they  expelled  the 


'  Herodot.  viü.  139«  Thucydid^  agrees  in  the  numberof  kings,  but 
does  not  give  the  names  (ü.  100). 

For  the  divergent  lists  of  the  early  Macedonian  kings,  see  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

'  This  may  be  gathered,  I  think,  from  Herodot.  vii.  73  and  vüi.  138. 
The  alleged  migration  of  the  Briges  into  Asia,  and  the  change  of  their 
name  to  Phryges,  is  a  statement  which  I  do  not  venture  to  repeat  as 
credible. 
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original  Pierians,  who  found  new  seats  on  the  east- 
ern  bank  of  the  Strymon  between  Mount  Pangaeus 
and  the  sea.  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon  was  thus 
master  of  a  very  considerable  territory,  comprising 
the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  as  far  north  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Haliakm6n,  and  also  some  other  ter- 
ritory on  the  same  gulf  from  which  the  Bottiseans 
had  been  expelled ;  but  not  comprising  the  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Axius  and  the  Haliak- 
n)6n,  nor  even  Pella  the  subsequent  capital,  which 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Bottiaeans  at  the  pe- 
riod  whenXerxSs  passed  throughi.  He  possessed 
also  Anthemüs,  a  towu  and  territory  in  the  penin- 
sula  of  Chalkidikd,  and  some  parts  of  Mygdonia, 
the  territory  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axius ;  but 
how  much,  we  do  not  know.  We  shall  find  the 
Macedonians  hereafter  extending  their  dominion 
still  farther,  during  the  period  between  the  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian  war. 
^t^wwn*^  We  hear  of  king  Amyntas  in  friendly  connection 
king  Amyn-  ^tJ^Jj  tjjß  Peisistratid  princes  at  Athens,  whose  domi- 

U8  and  the  *  ,  ' 

Peuistn.  uion  was  in  part  sustäined  by  mercenaries  from  the 
Strymon,  and  this  amicable  sentiment  was  con- 
tinued  between  bis  son  Alexander  and  the  emanci- 
pated  Athenians*.     It  is  only  in  the  reigns  of  these 

^  Herodot.  vii.  123.  Herodotus  recognises  both  Bottiaeans  between 
the  AxiuB  and  the  Haliakmön — and  Bottiseans  at  Olynthua,  whom  the 
Macedonians  had  expelled  from  the  Thermaic  Gulf— at  the  time  when 
Xerx^s  passed  (vüi.  127).  These  two  Statements  seem  to  me  com- 
patible,  and  both  admissible :  the  former  Bottiaeans  were  expelled  by 
the  Macedonians  subseqnently,  anterior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

My  view  of  these  facts  thcrefore  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
O.  Müller  (Macedonians»  sect.  16). 

'  Herodot.  i.  59;  v.  <>4  ;  vüi.  136. 


tids. 
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two  princes  that  Macedonia  begins  to  be  implicated 
in  Grecian  affairs :  the  regal  dynasty  had  become 
so  completely  Macedonised,  and  had  so  far  re- 
nounced  its  Hellenic  brotherhood,  that  the  claim  of 
Alexander  to  run  at  the  Olympic  games  was  con-^ 
tested  by  his  competitors»  and  he  was  called  upon 
to  prove  his  lineage  before  the  Hellanodikae. 


CHARTER  XXVI. 


THRACIAXS  AND  GR££K  COLONIES  IN  THRACE. 


Tfanciaiu 
— thdr 
ntimben 
and  abode. 


Many  di- 
stinct 
tribei,  yet 
Utüe  diyer- 
tity  of  cha- 
racter. 


That  vast  Space  comprised  between  the  rivers 
Strymon  and  Danube,  and  bounded  to  the  west  by 
the  easternmost  Illyrian  tribes,  north  ward  of  the 
StryiDon,  was  occupied  by  the  innumerable  subdi- 
visioDS  of  tbe  race  called  Thracians  or  Threicians. 
Tbey  were  the  most  numerous  and  most  terrible 
race  known  to  Herodotus :  could  tbey  by  possibi- 
lity  act  in  unison  or  under  one  dominion  (he  says) , 
tbey  would  be  irresistible.  A  conjunction  tbus 
formidable  once  seemed  impending,  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under  the  reign  of 
SitalkSs  king  of  the  Odrysse,  who  reigned  from 
Abddra  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus  to  the  Euxine, 
and  compressed  under  bis  sceptre  a  large  propor- 
tion  of  these  ferocious  but  warlike  plunderers ;  so 
that  the  Greeks  even  down  to  Thermopylse  trembled 
at  bis  expected  approach.  But  the  abilities  of  that 
prince  were  not  found  adequate  to  bring  the  whole 
force  of  Thrace  into  efFective  co-operation  and  ag- 
gression  against  others. 

Numerous  as  the  tribes  of  Thracians  were,  their 
customs  and  character  (according  to  Herodotus) 
were  marked  by  great  uniformity :  of  the  Getae,  the 
Trausi,  and  others,  he  teils  us  a  few  particularities. 
And  the  large  tract  over  which  the  race  were  spread, 
comprising  as  it  did  the  whole  chain  of  Mount 
Hsemus  and  the  still  loftier  chain  of  Rhodopö,  to- 
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gether  with  a  portion  of  the  mountains  Orbölus 
and  Skomius,  was  yet  partly  occupied  by  level  and 
fertile  surface — such  as  the  great  plain  of  Adria- 
nople,  and  the  laod  towards  the  lower  course  of 
the  rivers  Nestus  and  Hebrus.  The  Thracians  of 
the  piain,  though  not  less  warlike,  were  at  least 
more  home-keeping,  and  less  greedy  of  foreign 
plunder,  than  those  of  the  mountains.  But  the 
general  character  of  the  race  presents  an  aggre- 
gate  of  repulsive  features  unredeemed  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  even  the  commonest  domestic  affection8\ 
The  Thracian  chief  deduced  his  pedigree  from  a 
god  called  by  the  Greeks  Hennds,  to  whom  he 
offered  up  worship  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  tribe, 
sometimes  with  the  acceptable  present  of  a  human 
victim:  he  tattowed  his  body>,  and  that  of  the 
women  belonging  to  him,  as  a  privilege  of  honour- 
able  descent :  he  bought  his  wives  from  their  pa- 
rents,  and  sold  his  children  for  exportation  to  the 
foreign  merchant :  he  held  it  disgraceful  to  culti- 
vate  the  earth,  and  feit  honoured  only  by  the  aequi- 
sitions  of  war  and  robbery.  The  Thracian  tribes 
worshiped  deities  whom  the  Greeks  assimilate  to 
ArSs,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis :  the  great  sanctuary 
and  oracle  of  their  god  Dionysus  was  in  one  of 
the  loftiest  summits  of  RhodopS,  amidst  dense  and 

'  Mannert  assimilates  the  civilizatioa  of  the  Thracians  to  that  of  the 
Gauls  when  Julias  Caesar  invaded  them — a  great  injustice  to  the  latter« 
in  my  judgment  (Geograph.  Gr.  und  Rom.  vol.  vü.  p.  23). 

'  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  ü.  7>  "  Barbarum  compunctum  notis  Threiciis." 
Plutarch  (De  Sera  Numin.  Vindict.  c.  13.  p.  558)  speaks  as  if  the 
women  only  were  tattowe«!,  in  Thrace  :  he  puts  a  singular  interpreta- 
tion  upon  it,  as  a  conti nuous  punishment  on  the  sex  for  having  slain 
Orpheus. 
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foggy  thickets — the  residence  of  the  fierce  and  un- 
assailable  Satrae.  To  illustrate  the  Thracian  cha- 
racter,  we  may  turn  to  a  deed  perpetrated  by  the 
king  of  the  Bisaltae — ^perhaps  one  out  of  several 
Chiefs  of  that  extensive  Thracian  tribe — whose  ter- 
ritory, between  Strymon  and  Axius,  lay  in  the  direct 
march  of  Xerx^s  into  Greece,  and  who  fled  to  the 
desolate  heights  of  Rhodopd,  to  escape  the  igno- 
miny  of  being  dragged  along  amidst  the  compul- 
sory  auxiliaries  of  the  Persian  invasion,  forbidding 
his  six  sons  to  take  any  part  in  it.  From  reckless- 
ness,  or  curiosity,  the  sons  disobeyed  his  coinmands, 
and  accompanied  XerxÄs  into  Greece  ;  they  returned 
unhurt  by  the  Greek  spear,  but  theincensed  father, 
when  they  again  came  into  his  presence,  caused  the 
eyes  of  all  of  them  to  be  put  out.  Exuitation  of 
success  manifested  itself  in  the  Thracians  by  in- 
creased  alacrity  in  shedding  blood  ;  but  as  warriors, 
the  only  occupation  which  they  esteenied,  they  were 
not  less  brave  than  patient  of  hardship,  and  main- 
tained  a  good  front,  under  their  own  peculiar  array, 
against  forces  much  superior  in  all  military  efficacy^ 
It  appears  that  the  Thynians  and  Bithynians*,  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  perhaps  also  the 
Mysians,  were  members  of  this  great  Thracian  race, 
which  was  more  remotely  connected  also  with  the 
Phrygians.  And  the  whole  race  may  be  said  to 
present  a  character  more  Asiatic  than  European, 

*  Für  the  Thracians  generally«  see  Herodot.  v.  3>9»  vii.  lio,  viii. 
116,  ix.  119;  lliucyd.  ii.  100,  vii.  29-30;  Xenophon«  Anabas.  vii.  2, 
38,  and  the  seventh  book  of  the  Anabasis  generally,  which  describes 
the  relations  of  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  lliousand  Greeks  with  Seuth^s 
the  Thracian  prince. 

"  Xonoph.  Anab.  vi.  2,  17  ;  Herodot.  vii.  75. 
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especially  in  those  ecstatic  and  maddening  religious 
rites,  which  prevailed  not  less  among  the  Edonian 
Tbracians  than  in  the  mountains  of  Ida  and  Dindy- 
mon  of  Asia,  though  with  some  important  differ- 
ences.  The  Thracians  served  to  furnish  the  Greeks 
with  mercenary  troops  and  slaves,  and  the  number 
of  Grecian  colonies  planted  on  the  coast  had  the 
effect  of  partially  softening  the  tribes  in  the  imme- 
diäte  vicinity,  between  whose  chiefs  and  the  Greek 
leaders  intermarriages  were  not  unfrequent.  But 
the  tribes  in  the  interiorseem  tohave  retain^d  their 
savage  habits  with  little  mitigation,  so  that  the  lan- 
guage  in  which  Tacitus  ^  describes  them  is  an  apt 
continuation  to  that  of  Herodotus,  though  coming 
more  than  five  centuries  after. 

To  note  the  Situation  of  eaeh  one  among  these 
many  difFerent  tribes,  in  the  large  territory  of 
Thrace,  which  is  even  now  so  imperfectly  known 
and  badly  mapped,  would  be  unnecessary  and  in- 
deed  impracticable.  I  shali  proceed  to  mention 
the  principal  Grecian  colonies  which  were  formed 
in  the  country,  noticing  occasionally  the  parti- 
cular  Thracian  tribes  with  which  they  came  in 
contact. 

The  Grecian  colonies  established  on  the  Thermaic  ^"{y  ^^ 

of  the 

Gulf,  as  well  as  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalkidike,  ciiaikidie 
emanating  principally  from  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  Thnu^e. 
though  we  do  not  know  their  precise  epoch,  appear 
to  have  been  of  early  date,  and  probably  preceded 
the  time  when  the  Macedonians  of  Edessa  extended 
their  conquests  to  the  sea.  At  that  early  period, 
they  would  find  the  Pierians  still  between  the  Pe- 

'  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  66  ;  iv.  46. 
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Deius  and  Haliakmön — also  a  number  of  petty 
Thracian  tribes  throughoat  the  broad  part  of  the 
Chalkidic  peninsula ;  they  would  find  Pydna  a 
Pierian  town,  and  Therma,  Anthemus,  Chalastra, 
&c.  Mygdpnian. 

ihf!j^"fett  ^^^  "*^®'  ancient  Grecian  colony  in  these  re- 
•-about  gions  seems  to  have  been  Meth6nd,  founded  by  the 
Eretrians  in  Pieria ;  nearly  at  the  same  time  (if  we 
may  trust  a  Statement  of  rather  suspicious  charac- 
ter,  though  the  date  itself  is  noway  improbable)  as 
Korkyra  was  settled  by  the  Corinthians  (about 
730^720  B.c.»).  It  was  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Pierian  town  of  Pydna,  and  separated  by  about  ten 
miles  from  the  Bottisean  town  of  A16rus,  which  lay 
north  of  the  Haliakmön^.  We  know  very  little 
about  Meth6nd,  except  that  it  preserved  its  auto- 
nomy  and  its  Hellenism  until  the  time  of  Phihp  of 
Macedon,  who  took  and  destroyed  it ;  but  though, 
when  once  established,  it  was  strong  enough  to 
maintain  itself  in  spite  of  conquests  made  all 
around  by  the  Macedonians  of  Edessa,  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  it  could  not  have  been  originally 
planted  on  Macedonian  territory.  Nor  in  point 
of  faet  was  the  Situation  peculiarly  advantageous 
for  Grecian  colonists,  inasmuch  as  there  were  other 
maritime  towns,  not  Grecian,  in  its  neighbourhood 
— ^Pydna,  Alörus,  Therma,  Chalastra  ;  whereas  the 
point  of  advantage  for  a  Grecian  colony  was,  to 
become  the  exclusive  seaport  for  Inland  indigenous 
people. 

The  colonies,  founded  by  Chalkis  and  Eretria  on 
all  the  three  projections  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula, 

*  Plutarch,  Qusrat.  Graec.  p.  293.  ^  Skvlax,  c.  67- 
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were  nnmerous,  though  for  a  long  time  inconsider-  Severai 
able.     We  do  not  know  how  far  these  projecting  settiemeats 
headlands  were  occupied  before  the  arrival  of  the  chaiiüdie 
settlers  from  Euboea — an  event  which  we  may  pro-  J^^  hs"^* 
bably  place  at  some  period  earlier  than  600  b.c.  ;  \^^^  p«»- 
for   after  that  period   Chalkis  and  Eretria  seem  headUnds. 
rather  on  the  decline — and  it  appears  too,  that  the 
Chalkidian  colonists  in  Thrace  aided  their  mother* 
city  Chalkis  in  her  war  against  Eretria,  which  can* 
not  be  much  later  than  600  b.c.,  though  it  may  be 
considerably  earlier. 

The  ränge  of  mountains  which  crosses  from  the 
Thermale  to  the  Stryraonic  Gulf  and  forms  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  slopes 
down  towards  the  southern  extremity,  so  as  to 
leave  a  considerable  tract  of  fertile  land  between 
the  Torönaic  and  the  Thermale  Gulfs,  including  the 
fertile  headland  called  Fallend — the  westernmost 
of  tho&e  three  prongs  of  Chalkidikd  which  run  out 
into  the  ^s^ean.  Of  the  other  two  prones  or  pro-  Chaikidic 
jections,  the  easternmost  is  terminated  by  the  sub-  — Mouot 
Urne  Mount  Athos,  which  rises  out  of  the  sea  as  a 
precipitous  rock  6400  feet  in  height,  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  ridge  not  more  than  half 
the  height  of  the  mountain  itself,  yet  still  high, 
rugged,  and  woody  from  sea  to  sea,  leaving  only 
little  occasional  Spaces  fit  to  be  occupied  or  culti- 
vated.  The  intermediate  or  Sithonian  headland  is 
also  hilly  and  woody,  though  in  a  less  degree — 
both  less  inviting  and  less  productive  than  PallönÄ^ 

'  For  the  description  of  Chalkidikd,  see  Grisebach'a  Reisen,  vol.  ii. 
dt.  10.  pp.  6-16,  aod  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  eh.  24. 
p.  159. 

If  we  read  attentively  the  description  of  ChalkidikS  as  given  by 
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Coioii'iw  in       iEneia,  near  that  cape  which  marks  the  entrance 

Um  weit-     of  the  inner  Thermaic  Giüf — ^and  Potidaea,  at  the 

tSThr«^   narrow  isthniuB  of  Fallend — were  both  founded  by 

beadumb.    Corinth.     Between  these  two  towns  lay  the  fertile 

territory  called  Krusis  or  Krossaea,  forming  in  after- 

times  a  part  of  the  domain  of  Olynthus,  but  in 

the  sixth  Century  b.c.  occupied  by  petty  Thracian 

townBhip6\     Within  Palldn^  were  the  towns  of 

Mendd,   a  colony   from  Eretria — Ski6n£,   which, 

having  no  legitimate  mother-city,  traced  its  origin 

to  Pellenian  warriors  returning  from  Troy — Aphy- 

tis,  Neapolis,  Mg&,  Theramb6s,  and  Sand  ^,  either 

wholly  or  partiy  colonies  from   Eretria.     In  the 

losuhonii,  Sithonian  peninsula  were  Assa,  Pilörus,  Singus, 

^m\e       Sartd,  Torönd,  Galdpsus,  Sermyld,  and  Mekybema : 

beviiand.     ^^jj  ^^  ^^^^  q£  these  seem  to  have  been  of  Chalkidic 

origin.  But  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf 
(which  lies  between  Sithonia  and  PalidnS)  was  placed 
Olynth  US,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and  fertile 
piain.  Originally  a  Bottisean  town,  Olynthus  will  be 
Seen  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chalkidian  Greeks^,  and  gra- 
dually  to  incorporate  with  itself  several  of  the  petty 
neighbouring  establishments  belonging  to  that  race ; 
whereby  the  Chalkidians  acquired  that  marked 
preponderance  in  the   peninsula  which   they   re- 

Skylax  (c.  6T),  we  shall  see  that  be  did  not  conceive  it  as  three-pronged, 
bat  as  tenninating  only  in  the  peninsula  of  Fallend,  with  Potidsea  at  its 
isthmos. 

^  Herodot.  vii.  123 ;  Skymnus  Chius«  y.  627- 

•  Strabo,  x.  p.  447  ;  Thucyd.  iv.  12C-123;  Pompon.  Mela,  ü.  2; 
Herodot.  vii.  123. 

•  Herodot.  vii.  122 ;  viii.  127.  Stephanus  Byz.  (v.  noXX^n;)  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  mythes  of  the  lost  Greek  writers«  Hegesippus  and 
Theagenis,  about  Fallend. 
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tained,  even  against  the  efForts  of  Athens,  until  the 
days  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

On  the  scanty  Spaces,  admitted  by  the  moun»  in  the 
tainous  promontory  or  ridge  ending  in  Athos,  were  of  Athos^ 
planted  some  Thracian  and  some  Pelasgic  settle-  sugein^' 
ments  of  the  same  inhabitants  as  those  who  occu*  ^^ 
pied  Lemnos  and  Imbros  ;  a  few  Chalkidic  Citizens 
being  domiciliated  withthem,  and  the  people  speak- 
ing  both  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic.    Bat   near  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  joins  this  promontory  to 
Thrace,  and  along  the  north*western  coast  of  the 
Strymonic  Gulf,  were  Grecian  towns  of  considerable 
importance — Sand,  Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  Ar- 
gilus,  all  colonies  from  Andros,  which  had  itself 
been  colonised  from  Eretria  \    Akanthus  and  Sta- 
geira  are  said  to  have  been  founded  in  654  b.c. 

Following  the  southem  coast  of  Thrace,  from  the  9**®^  •**" 

°  tlements 

mouth  of  the  river  Strymön  towards  the  east,  we  eastofthe 
may  doubt  whether,  in  the  year  560  b.c.,  any  con-  iS^.'**'* 
siderable  independent  colonies  of  Greeks  had  yet 
been  formed  npon  it :  the  lonic  colony  of  Abddra, 
eastward  of  the  month  of  the  river  Nestus,  formed 
from  Te6s  in  lonia,  is  of  more  recent  date,  though 
the  Klazomenians'  had  begun  an  unsuccessful  set* 
tlement  there  as  early  as  the  year  651  b.c.;  while 
Dikaea — the  Chian  settlement  of  Mar6neia — and  the 
Lesbian  settlement  of  ^nus  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebnis — are  of  nnknown  date*.  The  important  and 
valuable  territory  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strym6n, 

^  Thncyd.  iy.  84,  103,  109.     See  Mr.  CUnton's  Fasti  Hellenici»  ad 
■nn.  654  b.c. 
'  SoIinuB«  X.  10. 
*  Herodot.  i.  168 ;  vii.  58-59,  109 ;  Skymnus  Chius,  v.  675. 
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where,  after  many  ruinous  failures^  the  Athenian 
colony  of  Amphipolis  afterwards  maintained  itself, 
was  at  the  date  here  mentioned  possessed  by  Edonian 
Thracians  and  Pierians :  the  various  Thraciaa  tribes 
— Satrae,  Edonians,  Dersaeans,  Sapaeans.  Bistones, 
Kikones,  Paetians,  &c. — were  in  force  on  the  prin^ 
cipal  part  of  the  tract  between  Stryniön  and  Hebms, 
even  to  the  sea-coast.  It  is  to  be  remarked  how- 
ever  that  the  island  of  Thasus,  and  that  of  Samo- 
thracei  each  possessed  what  in  Greek  was  called  a 
Peraea'  — a  strip  of  the  adjoining  mainland  cultivated 
and  defended  by  means  of  fortified  posts  or  small 
towns :  probably  these  occupations  are  of  very  an- 
cient  date,  since  they  seem  almost  indispensable  as 
a  means  of  support  to  the  islands.  For  the  barren 
isiuid  of  Thasus,  especially,  merits  even  at  this  day  the  un- 
inviting  description  applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Archi- 
lochus,  in  the  seventh  Century  b.c. — ''  an  ass's 
backbone,  overspread  with  wild  wood®:''  so  wholly 

'  Thucyd.  i.  100,  iv.  102  ;  Herodot.  v.  II.  Large  quaotitieB  of  com 
ore  DOW  exported  from  this  territory  to  Constantinople  (Leake,  North. 
Gr.  vol.  iii.  eh.  25.  p.  172). 

•  Herodot.  vii.  106-109 ;  Thncyd.  i.  101. 

'  ijdt  ft  &<rr  Spov  pdxis 

^EarjfKMV,  vkiit  ayplas  «rtarc^ff. 
Archiloch.  Fragm.  17-18,  ed.  Schneidewin. 

The  striking  propriety  of  this  description,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
2500  years,  may  be  seen  in  the  Travels  of  IGrisebach,  vol.  i.  eh.  7- 
p.  210-218,  and  in  Prokesch,  Denkwürdigkeiten  des  Orients,  Tli.  3. 
p.  612.  The  view  of  Thasus  from  the  sea  justtfies  the  title .'Hc/m^ 
((Enomaus  ap.  Euseb.  Prspar.  Evang.  vii.  p.  256;  Steph.  Byz.  Odaaos), 

Thasus  (now  Tasso)  contains  at  present  a  population  of  about  6000 
Greeks,  dispersed  in  twelve  small  villages ;  it  exports  some  good  ship- 
timber,  priocipally  iir,  of  which  there  is  abundance  on  the  island,  together 
with  some  olive  oil  and  wax ;  but  it  caonot  grow  corn  enough  even  for 
this  small  population.  No  mines  either  are  now,  or  have  been  for  a 
long  time,  in  work. 
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is  it  composed  of  mountain  naked  or  wooded,  and 
so  scanty  are  the  patches  of  cultivable  soll  left  in 
it,  nearly  all  close  to  the  sea-shore.  This  Island 
was  originally  occupied  by  the  Phenicians,  who 
worked  the  gold-mines  in  its  mountains  with  a  de- 
gree  of  industry  which,  even  in  its  remains,  excited 
the  admiration  of  Herodotus.  How  and  when  it 
was  evacuated  by  them,  we  do  not  know ;  bat  the 
poet  Archilochus^  formed  one  of  a  body  of  Parian 
colonists  who  planted  themselves  on  it  in  the  seventh 
Century  b.c.,  and  carried  on  war,  not  always  suc- 
cessful,  against  the  Thracian  tribe  called  Saians : 
on  one  occasion,  Archilochus  found  himself  com- 
pelled  to  throw  away  his  shield.  By  their  mines 
and  their  possessions  on  the  mainland  (which  con- 
tained  even  richer  mines,  at  SkaptS  Hyl6,  and  else- 
where,  than  those  in  the  island) ,  the  Thasian  Greeks 
rose  to  considerable  power  and  population ;  and  as 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  only  Greeks,  until  the 
settlement  of  the  Milesian  Histiseus  on  the  Strym6n 
about  510  B.c.,  who  actively  concerned  themselves 
in  the  mining  districts  of  Thrace  opposite  to  their 
island,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear  that  their 
clear  surplus  revenue  before  the  Persian  conquest, 
about  493  b.c.,  after  defraying  the  charges  of  their 
govemment  without  any  taxation,  amounted  to  the 
large  sum  of  200  talents,  sometimes  even  to  300 
talents,  in  each  year  (£46,000-66,000). 

On  the  long  peninsula  called  the  Thracian  Cher-  Thracian 
sonese  there  may  probably  have  been  small  Grecian  nesas. ' 
Settlements  at  an  early  date,  though  we  do  not  know 

'  Archiloch.  Fragm.  5,  ed.  Schneidewin;  Aristophan.  Pac.  1298«  with 
the  Scholia ;  Strabo,  x.  p.  487,  xii.  p.  549 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  104. 

d2 
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at  what  time  either  the  Milesian  settlement  of  Kar- 
dia, on  the  westem  side  of  the  isthmus  of  that  pen- 
insula,  near  the  Mgean  Sea— or  the  iEolic  colony 
of  Sestus  on  the  Hellespont — ^were  founded ;  while 
the  Athenian  asceodency  in  the  peninsula  begins 
only  with  the  migration  of  the  first  MiltiadSs»  during 
p  rinthus,  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens.  The  Samian 
andByzan-  colony  of  Perinthus,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
PropontisS  i8  spoken  of  as  ancient  in  date,  and  the 
Megarian  colonies,  Selymbria  and  Byzantium,  be- 
long  to  the  seventh  Century  b.c.  :  the  latter  of  these 
two  is  assigned  to  the  30th  Olympiad  (657  b.c.), 
and  its  neighbour  Chalkdd6n»  on  the  opposite  coast, 
was  a  few  years  earlier.  The  site  of  Byzantium  in 
the  narrow  strait  of  the  Bosphorus,  with  its  abun- 
dant  thunny-fishery^,  which  both  employed  and 
nourished  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  freemen, 
was  alike  convenient  either  for  maritime  traffic  or 
for  levying  contributions  on  the  numerous  com 
ships  which  passed  from  the  Euxine  into  theuEgean ; 
and  we  are  even  told  that  it  held  a  considerable 
number  of  the  neighbouring  Bith3mian  Thracians 
as  tributary  Perioeki.  Such  dominion,  though  pro- 
bably  maintained  during  the  more  vigorous  period 
of  Grecian  city  life,  became  in  later  times  impracti- 
cable,  and  we  even  find  the  Byzantines  not  always 
competent  to  the  defence  of  their  own  small  sur- 
rounding  territory.  The  place,  however,  will  be 
found  to  possess  considerable  importance  during  all 
the  period  of  this  history^. 

>  Skymnus  Chiut,  Ö99-715 ;  Platarch,  Quaest.  Gnec.  c.  57.  See 
M.  Raoul  Rochette«  Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  eh.  xi.-xiv.  vol.  iii. 
p.  273-298.  «  Aristot.  Poüt.  iv.  4, 1. 

»  Polyb.  iv.  39 ;  Phylarch.  Fragm.  10,  ed.  Didot. 
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The  Grecian  Settlements  oa  the  inhospitable  oredan 
south-western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  south  of  the  00«?^''°** 
Danube,  appear  never  to  have  attained  any  con-  Euxine, 
sideration :  the  principal  trafiic  of  Greek  ships  in  Danube. 
that  sea  tended  to  more  north  erly  ports,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Borysthends  and  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese.     Istria  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  near 
the  Southern  embouchure  of  the  Danube — Apol- 
lonia  and  OdSssus  on  the  same  coast  more  to  the 
south — all  probably  between  600-560  b.c.     The 
Megarian  or  Byzantine  colony  of  Mesambria  seems 
to  have  been  later  than  the  lonic  revolt :  of  Kalla- 
tis  the  age  is  not  known.     Tomi,  north  of  Kallatis 
and  south  of  Istria,  is  renovirned  as  the  place  of 
Ovid's  banishment^     The  picture  which  he  gives 
of  that  uninviting  spot,  which  enjoyed  but  little 
truce  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  murderous 
Getse,  explains  to  us  sufficiently  why  these  towns 
acquired  little  or  no  importance. 

The  Islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  in  the  ißgean,  Lemnos 
were  at  this  early  period  occupied  by  Tyrrhenian  *"    "  "^*' 
Pelasgi,  were  conquered  by  thePersians  about  508 
B.c.,  and  seem  to  havepassed  into  the  power  of  the 
Athenians,  at  the  time  when  lonia  revolted  from 
the  Persians.     If  the  mythical  or  poetical  stories 

'  Skymnus  Chilis,  720-/40 ;  Herodot.  ii.  33,  vi.  33 ;  Strabo,  vii. 
p.  319 ;  Skylaz,  c.  68 ;  Maonert,  Geograph.  Gr.  Rom.  vol.  vii.  eh.  8. 
p.  126-140. 

An  inscription  in  Boeckh's  CoUection  proves  the  existence  of  a  pen- 
tapolis  or  onion  of  five  Grecian  cities  on  this  coast.  Tomi,  Kallatis, 
Mesambria,  and  Apoll6nia,  are  presomed  by  Blaramberg  to  have  be- 
longed  to  this  union.     See  Inscript.  No.  2056  c. 

Syncellus  hovrever  (p.  213)  places  the  foundation  of  Istria  consider- 
abiy  earlier,  in  651  b.c. 
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respecting  these  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  contain  any 
basis  of  truth,  tliey  must  have  been  a  race  of  buc- 
caneers  not  less  rapacious  than  cruel.  At  one  time, 
these  Pelasgi  seem  also  to  have  possessed  Samo- 
thrace,  but  how  or  when  they  were  supplanted  by 
Greeks,  we  find  no  trustworthy  account :  the  popu- 
lation  of  Samothrace  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war 
was  lonic^ 

'  Herodot  viii.  90. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

KYRENE  AND  BARKA.— HESPERIDES. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  Psammetichus  king  of  Egypt,  about  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  seventh  Century  b.c.,  first  removed  those 
prohibitions  which  had  excluded  Grecian  commerce 
from  bis  country :  in  bis  reign,  Grecian  mercena- 
ries  were  first  establisbed  in  Egypt,  and  Grecian 
traders  admitted,  under  certain  regulations^  into 
tbe  Nüe.  Tbe  opening  of  this  new  market  em-  JJ™*  . 
boldened  them  to  traverse  tbe  direct  sea  wbicb  ^Gneb 

in  f  JKvm. 

separates  Krßte  from  Eg3rpt — a  dangeroos  voyage  ^^ 
with  vessels  wbicb  rarely  ventured  to  lose  sigbt  of 
land — and  seems  to  bave  first  made  tbem  acquainted 
with  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Libya,  between  tbe 
Nile  and  the  gulf  called  tbe  Great  Syrtis.  Hence 
arose  the  foundation  of  the  important  colony  called 
Kyrßnß. 

As  in  tbe  case  of  most  other  Grecian  colonies,  so 
in  that  of  KyrSnS,  both  tbe  foundation  and  tbe 
early  bistory  are  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
date  of  tbe  event,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  amidst 
much  contradiction  of  Statement,  was  about  630 
B.c.i :  TbSra  was  the  motber-city,  berself  a  colony 
from  Lacedaemon ;  and  the  Settlements  formed  in 

'  See  the  diacuasion  of  the  «ra  of  Kyr6n6  in  Tiunge,  Historia  Cy- 
tMs,  eh.  22,  23,  24,  where  the  different  statemeat«  are  noticed  and 
compared. 
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Libya  became  no  inconsiderable  Ornaments  to  the 
Dorian  name  in  Hellas. 
Poondation  According  to  the  accouDt  of  a  lost  historian, 
^'  ^  '  Meneklds  ^ — political  dissension  among  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  ThSra  led  to  that  emigration  which  founded 
Kyr^n^;  and  the  more  ample  legendary  details 
which  Herodotus  coUected,  partly  from  Thersean, 
partly  from  Kyrenaean  informants,  are  not  posi- 
tively  inconsistent  with  this  Statement,  though  they 
indicate  more  particularly  bad  seasons,  distress, 
and  over-population.  Bat  both  of  them  dwell  em- 
phatically  on  the  Delphian  oracle  as  the  instigator 
as  well  as  the  director  of  the  first  emigrants,  whose 
apprehensions  of  a  dangerous  voyage  and  an  un- 
known  country  were  very  difficult  to  overcome: 
both  of  them  affirmed  that  the  original  oekist 
Battus  was  selected  and  consecrated  to  the  work 
by  the  divine  command:  both  called  Battus  the 
son  of  Polymn^stus,  of  the  mythical  breed  called 
Minyae.  Bat  on  other  points  there  was  com- 
plete  divergence  between  the  two  stories,  and  the 
Kyrenaeans  themselves,  whose  town  was  partly 
peopled  by  emigrants  from  Krdte,  described  the 
mother  of  Battus  as  daughter  of  Etearchus,  prince 
Founded  of  the  Kretau  town  of  Axus*.  Battus  had  an  im- 
^mVhfl*  pediment  in  bis  speech,  and  it  was  on  bis  entreat- 
^i^^  ing  from  the  Delphian  oracle  a  eure  for  this  infir- 
mity  that  he  received  directions  to  go  as  *'  a  cattle- 
breeding  oekist  to  Libya."  The  suffering  The- 
raeans  were  directed  to  assist  him,  but  neither  he 
nor  they  knew  where  Libya  was,  nor  could  they 

^  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  iv.  '  Herodot.  iv.  150-154. 
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find  any  resident  in  Krdte  who  had  ever  visited  it. 
Such  was  the  limited  reach  of  Grecian  navigation 
to  the  south  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  even  a  Century 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  At  length,  by 
prolonged  inquiry,  they  discovered  a  man  employed 
in  catching  the  purple  shelifish,  named  Koröbius, 
who  Said  that  he  had  been  once  forced  by  stress  of 
weather  to  the  island  of  Platea,  close  on  the  shores 
of  libya,  and  on  the  side  not  far  removed  from  the 
western  limit  of  Egypt.  Some  Tlieraeans  being 
sent  along  with  Kor6bius  to  inspect  this  island,  left 
him  there  with  a  stock  of  .provisions,  and  retumed 
to  Thdra  to  conduct  the  emigrants.  From  the 
seven  districts  into  which  Thdra  was  divided,  emi- 
grants were  drafted  for  the  colony,  one  brother 
being  singled  out  from  the  dilFerent  numerous 
families  by  lot ;  but  so  long  was  their  return  to 
Platea  deferred,  that  the  provisions  of  Koröbius 
were  exhausted,  and  he  was  only  saved  from  starva- 
tion  by  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  Samian  ship, 
driven  by  contrary  winds  out  of  her  course  on  the 
voyage  to  Egypt.  K61aeus,  the  master  of  this  ship 
(whose  immense  profits  made  by  the  first  voyage  to 
Tartdssus  have  been  noticed  in  a  former  chapter) , 
supplied  him  with  provisions  for  a  year^— an  act  of 
kindness,  which  is  said  to  have  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  alliance  and  good  feeling  afterwards 
prevalent  between  ThSra,  KjrrSnd,  and  Samos.  At 
length  the  expected  emigrants  reached  the  island, 
having  found  the  voyage  so  perilous  and  difficult, 
that  they  once  retumed  in  despair  to  Thdra,  where 
they  were  only  prevented  by  force  from  re-landing. 
The  band  which  accompanied  Battus  was  all  con- 
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veyed  in  two  pentekonters — armed  ships  with  fifty 
rowers  each :  thus  humble  was  the  Start  of  the  mighty 
Kyrdn£,  which,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  covered 
a  city-area  equal  to  the  entire  island  of  Plateau 
Ck>ion7  tnA  That  island,  however,  though  near  to  libya,  and 
the  uund  supposed  by  the  colonists  to  be  libya,  was  not  so 
ü^wS^  ii^  reality:  the  commands  of  the  oracle  had  not 
toKyiä«,  ^®^^  literally  fulfiUed.  Accordingly  the  settlement 
carried  with  it  nothing  but  hardship  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  and  Battus  returned  with  bis  com- 
panions  to  Delphi,  to  complain  that  the  promised 
land  had  proved  a  bitter  disappointment.  The  god, 
through  bis  priestess,  returned  for  answer,  *'  If  you, 
who  have  never  visited  the  cattle-breeding  Libya, 
know  it  better  than  I  who  have^  I  greatly  admire 
your  cleverness."  Again  the  inexorable  mandate 
forced  them  to  retum ;  and  this  time  they  planted 
themselves  on  the  actual  continent  of  libya,  nearly 
over  against  the  island  of  Platea,  in  a  district  called 
Aziris,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  fine  woods, 
and  with  a  running  stream  adjoining.  After  six 
years  of  residence  in  this  spot,  they  were  persuaded 
by  some  of  the  indigenous  Libyans  to  abandon  it, 
under  the  promise  that  they  should  be  conducted 
to  a  better  Situation ;  and  their  guides  now  brought 
them  to  the  actual  site  of  Kyr^nS,  saying,  *'  Here, 
men  of  Hellas,  is  the  place  for  you  to  dwell,  for 
here  the  sky  is  perforated*.'*  The  road  through 
which  they  passed  had  led  through  the  tempting 


'  Herodot.  iv.  165. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  158.  ivöavra  yiip  6  ovpav6s  Terpf/rai.  Compare  the 
jest  ascribed  to  the  Byzantian  envoys  on  occasion  of  the  vaapts  of 
LysimachuB  (Platarch>  De  Fortan&  Alexandr.  Maga.  c.  3.  p.  338). 
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region  of  Irasa  with  its  fountain  Thestd,  and  their 
guides  took  the  precaution  to  carry  them  through 
it  by  night,  in  order  that  they  might  remain  igno- 
rant  of  its  beauties. 

Such  were  the  preliminary  Steps,  divine  and  ^*J^"g 
human,  which  brought  Battus  and  bis  colonists  to 
KyrSnS.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Irasa  was  an 
outlying  portion  of  the  eastem  territory  of  this 
powerful  city ;  but  we  trace  in  the  story  just  re- 
lated an  opinion  prevalent  among  bis  Kyrenaean 
infonnants,  that  Irasa  with  its  fountain  Thestd  was 
a  more  inviting  position  than  KyrSnd  with  its  foun- 
tain of  ApoUo,  and  ought  in  prudence  to  have  been 
originally  chosen ;  out  of  which  opinion,  according 
to  the  general  habit  of  the  Greek  mind,  an  anec- 
dote  is  engendered  and  accredited,  explaining  how 
the  supposed  mistake  was  committed.  What  may 
have  been  the  recommendations  of  Irasa,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  know ;  but  descriptions  of  modern 
travellers,  no  less  than  the  subsequent  history  of 
Kyr^nS,  go  far  to  justify  the  choice  actually  made. 
The  city  was  placed  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  having  a  sheltered  port  called 
ApoUonia,  itself  afterwards  a  considerable  town — 
it  was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  promontory 
Phykus,  which  forms  the  northemmost  projection 
of  the  African  coast,  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Cape  Tsenarus  (Matapan).  KyrSud 
was  situated  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  of  which  it  commanded  a  fine  view, 
and  from  which  it  was  conspicuously  visible,  on 
the  edge  of  a  ränge  of  hüls  which  slope  by  suc- 
cessive  terraces  down  to  the  port.    The  soil  imme- 
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diately  around,  partly  calcareous,  partly  sandy,  is 
described  by  Captain  Beechey  to  present  a  vigorous 
Vegetation  and  remarkable  fertility,  though  tbe  an- 
cients  considered  it  inferior  in  this  respect  both  to 
Barka^  and  Hesperides,  and  still  more  inferior  to 
the  more  westerly  region  near  Kinyps.  But  the 
abundant  periodical  rains,  attracted  by  the  lofty 
heights  around,  and  justifying  the  expression  of  tbe 
''  perforated  sky/'  were  even  of  greater  importanoe 
under  an  African  snn  than  extraordinary  richness 
of  soil*:  the  maritime  regions  near  Kyr^nd  and 
Barka,  and  Hesperides,  produced  oil  and  wine  as 


>  Herodot.  W.  196. 

'  See,  about  the  prodactive  powers  of  Kyrfto^  and  its  Borroondiog  re- 
gion,  Herodot.  iv.  igg ;  Kallimachus  (himBelf  a  Kyrensean),  Hyma.  ad 
Apoll.  65,  with  the  note  of  Spanheim ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  ir.,  with  the 
Scbolta  poiäim ;  Diodor.  iii.  49 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  iliii.  13.  Strabo 
(xvii.  p.  837)  Baw  Kyr^nd  from  the  sea  in  saüing  by,  and  was  Struck 
with  the  view :  he  does  not  appear  to  have  landed. 

The  resiilts  of  modern  Observation  in  that  oountry  are  given  m  the 
Viaggio  of  Della  Cella  and  in  the  exploring  expedition  of  Captain 
Beechey :  see  an  interesting  summary  in  the  History  of  the  Barbary 
States,  by  Dr.  Rossell  (Edinburgh,  1835),  eh.  v.  p.  160-171.  The 
chapter  on  this  subject  (c.  6)  in  Thrige's  Historia  Cyrdnls  is  defectiTe, 
as  the  author  seems  never  to  have  seen  the  careful  and  valuable  obser- 
vations  of  Captain  Beechey,  and  proceeds  chiefly  on  the  statements  of 
Della  Celia. 

I  refer  briefly  to  a  few  among  the  many  interesting  notices  of  Captain 
Beechey.  For  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hesperides  (Bengazi),  and  the 
"  beantifal  fertile  plain  near  it,  eztending  to  the  foot  of  a  long  chain  of 
mountaiiis  about  fourteen  miles  distant  to  the  south-eastward," — see 
Beechey,  Expedition,  eh.  xi.  p.  287-315;  "a  great  many  date-palm 
trees  in  the  neighbonrhood"  (eh.  xii.  p.  340-345). 

The  distance  between  Bengazi  (Hesperides)  and  Ptolemeta  (Ptole- 
mais,  the  port  of  Barka)  is  fifty-seven  geographica!  miies,  along  a  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  piain,  stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
Between  these  two  was  sitnated  the  ancient  Teucfaeira  (ih.  eh.  xii. 
p.  347),  about  thirty-eight  miles  from  Hesperides  (p.  349)#  in  a  country 
highly  productive  wherever  it  is  cultivated  (p.  350-355).  Exuherant 
Vegetation  exists  near  the  deserted  Ptolemeta  (or  Ptolemais)  after  the 
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well  as  com,  while  the  extensive  district  between 
these  towDs,  composed  of  alternate  mountain»  wood 
and  piain,  was  eminently  suited  for  pasture  and 
cattle-breeding ;  and  the  ports  were  secure,  pre- 
senting  conveniences  for  the  intercourse  of  the 
Greek  trader  with  Northern  Africa,  such  as  were 
not  to  be  found  along  all  the  coast  of  the  Great 
Syrtis  westward  of  Hesperides.  Abundance  of  ap-  Fertility, 
plicable  land — great  diversity  both  of  climate  and  Ld  pros. 
of  productive  season,  between  the  sea-side,  the  low  ^*^" 
hiU,  and  the  upper  mountain,  within  a  small  space, 
so  that  harvest  was  continually  going  on,  and  fresh 
produce  Coming  in  from  the  earth,  during  eight 
months  of  the  year — and  the  monopoly  of  the  va< 
luable  plant  called  the  Silphium,  which  grew  no- 
where  except  in  the  Ky renale  region,  and  the  juice 
of  which  was  extensively  demanded  throughout 
Greece  and  Italy — ^led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Ky- 
rSnS,  in  spite  of  serious  and  renewed  political  trou- 
bles.  And  even  now,  the  immense  remains  which 
still  mark  its  desolate  site,  the  evidences  of  past 
labour  and  solicitude  at  the  Fountain  of  Apollo  and 
elsewhere,  together  with  the  profusion  of  excavated 

Winter  rains  (p.  364).  The  circuit  of  Ptolemais,  as  measured  by  the 
raiDS  of  its  walls,  was  about  three  and  a  half  English  miles  (p.  380). 

The  extenslTe,  fertile,  and  well-watered  mountain-plain  of  Mergd, 
constitnting  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Barka  (t6.  eh.  xiii.  p.  395-401)  : 
the  bricks,  which  the  Arabic  geographers  State  to  have  been  exported 
fh>m  Barka  to  £gypt  (p.  399)>  are  noticed  by  Stephan.  Byzant.  (v. 
BofiKTi)  as  constituting  the  material  of  the  houses  at  Barka. 

Road  from  Barka  to  Kyrdnd  presents  continued  marks  of  ancient 
chariot-wheels  (eh.  xiv.  p.  406) ;  after  passing  the  piain  of  Mergd,  it 
becomes  hiily  and  Woody,  "  but  on  approaching  Grenna  (Kyr^nd)  it 
becomes  more  clear  of  wood ;  the  Valleys  prodnce  fine  crops  of  barley, 
and  the  hills  excellent  pastarage  for  cattle"  (p.  409).  Luxuriant  Vege- 
tation after  the  winter  rains  in  the  vicinity  of  Kyrdod  (eh.  xv.  p.  465). 
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and  ornamented  tombs,  attest  sufficiently  what  the 
grandeur  of  the  place  must  have  been  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus  and  Pindar.  So  mach  did  the  Kyre- 
nseans  pride  themselves  on  the  Silphium,  found 
wild  in  their  back  country  from  the  island  of  Platea 
on  the  east  to  the  inner  recess  of  the  Great  Syrtis 
westward — ^the  leaves  of  which  were  highly  salu- 
brious  for  cattle  and  the  stalk  for  man,  while  the 
root  furnished  the  peculiar  juice  for  export — ^that 
they  maintained  it  to  have  first  appeared  seven 
years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  Grecian  colo- 
nists  in  their  city^ 

But  it  was  not  only  the  properties  of  the  soil 
which  promoted  the  prosperity  of  Kyr6n£.  Iso* 
krat^s^  pndses  the  well-chosen  site  of  that  colony 
because  it  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  indigenous 
natives  apt  for  subjection,  and  far  distant  from  any 
wbSTnear  ^or°iidaWe  encmies.  That  the  native  Libyan  tribes 
Kyrgn&  ^erc  madc  condadve  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
growth  of  the  Greco-Libyan  cities,  admits  of  no 
doubt ;  and  in  reviewing  the  history  of  these  cities, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  their  popuIation  was 
not  pure  Greek,  but  more  or  less  mixed,  like  that 
of  the  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  or  lonia.  Though 
our  Information  is  very  imperfecta  we  see  enough 
to  prove  that  the  small  force  brought  over  by  Bat- 
tus  the  Stammerer  was  enabled  first  to  fraternise 
with  the  indigenous  Libyans — next,  reinforced  by 
additional  colonists  and  availing  themselves  of  the 


>  Theophrast.  Hist.  PI.  vi.  3,  3 ;  ix.  1,  7  :  Skylax,  c.  107. 

'  Isokratds,  Or.  v.  ad  Philipp,  p.  84  (p.  107  ed.  Bek.).  Th^ra  being 
a  colony  of  LAcedsemon«  and  Kyrdn^  of  Th6ra,  Isokratda  speaks  of  Ky- 
rdod  BB  a  colony  of  lAcedsemon. 
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power  of  native  Chiefs,  to  overawe  and  subjugate 
them.  KyrÄnÄ — combined  with  Barka  and  Hes- 
perides,  both  of  them  sprang  from  her  root* — ex- 
ercised  over  the  libyan  tribes  between  the  borders 
of  Egypt  and  the  inner  recess  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
for  a  Space  of  three  degrees  of  longitude,  an  ascend- 
ency  similar  to  that  which  Carthage  possessed 
over  the  more  westerly  libyans  near  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  Within  these  Kyrenaean  limits,  and  farther 
westward  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  the 
Libyan  tribes  were  of  pastoral  habits ;  westward, 
beyond  the  Lake  Tritdnis  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis^, 
they  began  to  be  agricultural.  Tmmediately  west- 
ward of  Egypt  were  the  Adyrmachidae,  bordering 
upon  Apis  and  Marea,  the  Egyptian  frontier  towns^ ; 
they  were  subject  to  the  Egyptians,  and  had  adopt- 
ed some  of  the  minute  ritual  and  religious  obser- 
vances  which  characterised  the  region  of  the  Nile. 
Proceeding  westward  from  the  Adyrmachidae  were 
found  the  Giligammae,  the  Asbystae,  the  Auschisae, 
the  Kabales,  and  the  Nasamdnes — the  iatter  of 
whom  occupied  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 

'  Piodar,  Pyth,  iv.  26.  Yivf^vqp—amnv  piCay.  In  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus  these  three  cities  may  possibly  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  Tri- 
pol» ;  bat  DO  one  before  Alexander  the  Great  would  have  understood 
the  ezpression  Pentapolis«  used  ander  the  Romans  to  denote  Kyr^n^, 
ApoUonia,  Ptolemais,  Teacheira,  and  Berenikd  or  Hesperides. 

Ptolemais,  originally  the  port  of  Barka,  had  become  aatonomous  and 
of  greater  importance  than  the  latter. 

'  The  acooonts  respecting  the  lake  called  in  ancient  times  Tritdnis 
are  however  very  ancertain :  see  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary>  p.  127* 
Strabo  mentions  a  lake  so  called  near  Hesperides  (xvit.  p.  836) ;  Phe- 
rekyd^  talks  of  it  as  near  Irasa  (Pherekyd.  Fragm.  33  d.  ed.  Didot). 

*  Eratostben^«  bom  at  Kyr^nd  and  resident  at  Alexandria,  esticnated 
the  land-joumey  between  the  two  at  525  Roman  miles  (Pliny,  H.  N. 
V.  6).  • 
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Great  Syrtis — next,  the  Makse,  Gindänes,  Loto- 
phagi,  Machlyes,  as  far  as  a  certain  river  and  lake 
called  Tritdn  and  Tritönis,  which  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  These  last-mentioned 
tribes  were  not  dependent  either  oa  Kyr£n£  or  on 
Carthage,  at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  nor  probably 
during  the  proper  period  of  free  Greciaa  history 
(600-300  B.c.) :  in  the  third  Century  b.c.,  the 
Ptolemaic  govemors  of  KyrdnS  extended  their  do- 
minion westward,  while  Carthage  pushed  her  colo- 
nies  and  Castles  eastward,  so  that  the  two  powers 
ecnbraced  between  them  the  whole  line  of  coast 
between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Syrtis»  meeting  at 
the  spot  called  the  Altars  of  the  Brothers  Philaeni 
— so  celebrated  for  its  commemorative  legend  \ 
Bat  even  in  the  sixth  Century  b.c.,  Carthage  was 
jealous  of  the  extension  of  Grecian  colonies  along 
this  coast,  and  aided  the  liby  an  Makae  (about  510 
B.c.)  to  expel  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  from  his 
settlement  near  the  river  Kinyps ;  near  that  spot 
was  afterwards  planted,  by  Phenician  or  Carthagi- 
niau  exiles,  the  town  of  Leptis  Magna*  (now  Le- 
bida), which  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  Nor  does  the  latter  historian 
notice  the  Marmaridae,  who  appear  as  the  principal 
Libyan  tribe  near  the  west  of  Egypt  between  the 
age  of  Skylax  and  the  third  Century  of  the  Christian 

*  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugarth.  c.  75 ;  Valerius  Maximus»  ▼.  6.  Tlirige 
(Histor.  Cyr.  c.  49)  placea  this  diviftion  of  the  Syrtis  between  Kyr^nd 
and  Carthage  at  some  period  between  400-330  b.c.,  anterior  to  the  loss 
of  the  indepeodence  of  Kyr^nd ;  bat  I  cannot  think  that  it  was  earlter 
than  the  Ptolemies :  compare  Strabo,  zvii.  p.  836. 

'  The  Carthaginian  establishment  Neapolis  is  mentioned  by  Skylax 
(c.  109)#  and  Strabo  states  that  Leptis  was  aoother  name  for  the  same 
place  (zvii.  p.  835). 
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sera:  some  migration  or  revolution  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Herodotus  must  have  brought  this 
name  into  predoininance\ 

The  interior  country  stretcbing  westward  from 
Egypt  (along  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  parallel 
of  latitude)  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  and  then  along  the 
Southern  shore  of  that  gulf,  is  to  a  great  degree  low 
and  Sandy,  and  quite  destitute  of  trees  ;  yet  afford- 
ing  in  many  parts  water,  herbage,  and  a  fertile  soil^. 

^  Skylaz,  c.  107 ;  Vopiscus,  Vit.  Prob.  c.  9 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  838 ; 
Plioy»  H.  N.  T.  5.  From  the  Libyan  tribe  Marmaridse  was  derived  the 
name  Marroarika  applied  to  that  region. 

*  TOR-run^  rc  xal  ^ofifjMrft  (Herodot.  iv.  191) ;  Sallu8t>  Bell.  Jagur- 
ihin.  c.  17. 

Captain  Beechey  pointa  out  the  mistaken  conceptions  which  have 
been  entertained  of  Üiis  region  : — 

"  It  is  not  only  in  the  works  of  early  writers  that  we  find  the  nature 
of  the  Syrtis  misanderstood ;  for  the  whole  of  the  space  between  Me- 
snrata  (t.  e,  the  cape  which  forms  the  western  eztremity  of  the  Great 
Syrtis)  and  Aleiandria  is  described  by  Leo  Africanus,  under  the  title 
of  Barca,  as  a  wild  and  desert  country,  where  there  is  netther  water  nor 
land  capable  of  cultivation.  He  teils  ns  that  the  most  powerful  among 
the  Mahometan  invaders  possessed  themselves  of  the  fertile  parts  of  the 
coast»  leaving  the  others  ooly  the  desert  for  their  abode,  ezposed  to  all 
the  miseries  and  privations  attendant  upon  it ;  for  this  desert  (he  con- 
tinues)  is  far  removed  from  any  habitations,  and  nothing  is  produced 
there  whatever.  So  that  if  these  poor  people  woold  have  a  supply  of 
grain,  or  of  any  other  articles  necessary  to  their  ezistence,  they  are 
obliged  to  pledge  their  children  to  the  Sicilians  who  visit  the  coast ; 
who,  on  providing  them  with  these  things,  carry  off  the  children  they 
have  received....... 

"  It  appears  to  be  chiefly  firom  Leo  Africanus  that  modern  historians 
have  derived  their  idea  of  what  they  term  the  district  and  desert  of 
Barca«  Yet  the  whole  of  the  Cyrenaica  is  comprehended  within  the 
limits  which  they  assign  to  it ;  and  the  authority  of  Herodotus«  without 
dting  any  other,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  tract  of 
country  not  only  was  no  desert,  but  was  at  all  times  remarkable  for  its 

fertility The  Impression  left  upon  our  minds,  after  reading  the  ac- 

count  of  Herodotus,  would  be  much  more  consistent  with  the  appear« 
ance  and  peculiarities  of  both,  in  their  actnal  State,  than  that  which 

would  result  from  the  description  of  any  succeeding  writer The 

district  of  Barca,  induding  all  the  country  between   Mesurata  and 

VOL.  IV,  B 
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Connection  But  the  maritime  region  north  of  this,  constituting 
Greek  coio-  the  projecting  bosom  of  the  African  coast  from  the 
iSm^  Island  of  Platea  (Gulf  of  Bomba)  on  the  east  to 
of  Libya.  Hespcrides  (Bengazi)  on  the  west,  is  of  a  totally 
different  cbaracter ;  covered  with  mountains  of  con- 
siderable  elevation,  which  reach  their  highest  point 
near  KyrSnS,  interspersed  with  productive  piain  and 
Valley,  broken  by  frequent  ravines  which  carry  oflf 
the  winter  torrents  into  the  sea,  and  never  at  any 
time  of  the  year  destitute  of  water.  It  is  this  latter 
advantage  that  causes  them  to  be  now  visited  every 
Summer  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  flock  to  the 
inexhaustible  Fountain  of  Apollo  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  mountainous  region  from  KyrSnS  to  Hei^- 
rides,  when  their  supply  of  water  and  herbage  fails 
in  the  interior ' ;  and  the  same  circumstance  must 

Alexandria,  neither  \b,  nor  ever  was,  so  destitate  and  bamn  as  has 
been  represented :  the  part  of  it  which  constitutes  the  Cyrenaica  is 
capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation,  and  many  parts  of  the 
Syrtis  afford  excellent  pasturage,  while  some  of  it  is  not  only  adapted 
to  cultiTation,  bat  does  actually  produce  good  crops  of  bariey  and 
dhurra."  (Captain  Beechey,  Expedition  to  Northern  Coast  of  Africa, 
eh.  X.  pp.  263,  265,  267»  269  :  comp.  eh.  xi.  p.  321.) 

'  Justin,  xiii.  7*  "  arocemtatem  loci  et  fontiokn  nbertatem."  Captain 
Beechey  nottces  this  annual  migration  of  the  Bedonin  Arabs : — 

"  Teacheira  (on  the  coast  between  Hesperides  and  Barka)  abonnds 
in  wells  of  excellent  water,  which  are  reaerved  by  the  Arabs  for  their 
sammer  coasumption,  and  only  resorted  to  when  the  more  inland  sap- 
plies  are  exhaasted :  at  other  times  it  is  uninhabited.  Many  of  the 
excavated  tombs  are  occupied  as  dwelling.hooses  by  the  Arabs  doring 
their  sammer  Visits  to  that  part  of  the  coast."  (Beechey,  Exp.  to  North. 
Afric.  eh.  xii.  p.  354.) 

And  abont  the  wide  moontain  piain,  or  table-land  of  Merg6,  the  aite 
of  the  andent  Barka,  "  The  water  from  the  monntains  endosing  the 
piain  settles  in  pools  and  lakes  in  different  parts  of  this  spacioas  vailey ; 
and  affords  a  constant  supply,  doring  the  sammer  months,  to  the  Arabs 
who  frequent  it."  (eh.  xiii.  p.  390.)  The  red  earth  which  Captain 
Beechey  observed  in  this  piain  is  noticed  by  Herodotus  in  regaid  to 
libya  (ii.  12).     Stephan.  Byz.  notices  also  the  bricks  used  in  boUding 
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have  operated  in  ancient  times  to  hold  the  Nomadic 
Libyans  in  a  sort  of  dependence  od  KyrSnS  and 
Barka.  KyrSnS  appropriated  the  maritime  por- 
tioQ  of  the  territory  of  the  Libyan  Asbystae^ :  the 
Auschisa)  occupied  the  region  south  of  fiarka,  touch- 
ing  the  sea  near  Hesperides,  the  Kabales  near  Teu- 
cheira  in  the  territory  of  Barka.  Over  the  interior 
Spaces  these  Libyan  Nomads,  ¥^ith  their  cattle  and 
twisted  tents,  wandered  unrestrained,  amply  fed 
upon  meat  and  milk^,  clothed  in  goat  skins,  and 
enjoying  better  health  than  any  people  known  to 
Herodotus :  their  breed  of  horses  was  excellent,  and 
their  chariots  or  waggons  with  four  horses  could 
perform  feats  admired  even  by  Greeks :  it  was  to 
these  horses  that  the  princes^  and  magnates  of  Ky- 

(▼.  B6fHaf),  Deraa,  too,  to  the  eastward  of  Cyreoe  on  the  sea-coast,  is 
amply  provided  with  water  (eh.  xvi.  p.  471). 

About  Kyr^ad  itself,  Captain  Beechey  states : — "  During  the  time, 
ahont  a  fortalght»  of  oar  absence  from  Cyrene,  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  coantry  about  it  were  remarkable. 
We  found  the  hüls  on  oar  retum  covered  with  Arabs,  their  cameis, 
ilocks,  and  herds ;  the  ecarcity  of  water  in  the  interior  at  this  time 
having  driven  the  Bedouins  to  the  mountains,  and  particnlarly  to 
Cyrene«  where  the  Springs  aflbrd  at  all  times  an  abnndant  sapply.  The 
com  was  all  cnt,  and  the  high  grass  and  luxuriant  Vegetation,  which 
we  had  fonnd  it  so  difficnlt  to  wade  throngh  on  former  occasions,  had 
been  eaten  down  to  the  roots  by  the  cattle."  (eh.  xviii.  pp.  517«  520). 

The  Winter  rains  are  also  abnndant,  between  January  and  March,  at 
Bengazi  (the  ancient  Hesperides)  :  sweet  Springs  of  water  near  the 
town  (eh.  xi.  pp.  282,  315,  327).  Abont  Ptolemeta,  or  Ptolemais,  the 
port  of  the  ancient  Barka,  ib.  eh.  xii.  p.  363. 

^  Herodot.  iv.  170-171-  wapaKia  pip6dpa  fv^ifjuav,  Strabo,  ii.  p.l31. 
«oXvfi^Xov  Koi  ir6KvKafmoT6Tas  x^9ovi»9,  Pindar.  Pyth.  ix.  7. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  186,  187«  189«  190.  Noftadcr  nfttoffkirfH  «il  yaXcuero- 
v6rai,    Pindar,  Pyth.  ix.  127,  {irrrevral  No/iodcr.    Pompon.  Mela,  i.  8. 

*  See  the  fonrth,  fifth  and  ninth  Pythtan  Ödes  of  Pindar.  In  the 
description  given  by  Sophokles  (Electra,  695)  of  the  Pythian  cootest, 
in  which  pretence  is  made  that  Orestto  has  perished,  ten  contending 
chariots  are  supposed,  of  which  two  are  Libyan  from  Barka :  of  the 
remaining  eight,  one  only  oomes  from  each  place  named. 

E  2 
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Miimenof  rdnS  and  Barka  often  owed  the  success  of  their 
NomadZ"*  charfots  in  the  games  of  Greece.  The  Libyan  Na- 
samdnes,  leaving  their  cattle  near  the  sea,  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  an  annual  joumey  up  the 
country  to  the  Oasis  of  Augila  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  the  date-harvest^  or  of  purchasing  dates, 
and  the  Bedouin  Arabs  from  Bengazi  still  make  this 
same  journey  annually,  carrying  up  their  wheat  and 
bariey,  for  the  same  purpose.  Each  of  the  Libyan 
tribes  was  distinguished  by  a  distinct  mode  of  cut- 
ting  the  hair,  and  by  some  peculiarities  of  religious 
worship,  though  generally  all  worshiped  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon^.  But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
Tritdnis  (seemingly  the  gestern  extremity  of  Gre- 
cian  coasting  trade  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who 
knows  little  beyond,  and  begins  to  appeal  to  Car- 
thaginian  authorities) ,  the  Grecian  deities  Poseidon 
and  AthSnd,  together  with  the  legend  of  Jason  and 
the  Argonauts,  had  been  localised :  there  were 
moreover  current  prophecies  announcing  that  one 
hundred  Hellenic  cities  were  destined  one  day  to  be 
founded  round  the  lake — and  that  one  city  in  the 
Island  Phla,  surrounded  by  the  lake,  was  to  be 
plant ed  by  the  Lacedaemonians^.  These  indeed 
were  among  the  many  unfulfilled  prophecies  which 
from  every  side  cheated  the  Grecian  ear,  proceeding 
in  this  case  probably  from  Kyrenaean  or  Thersean 
traders,  who  thought  the  spot  advantageous  for 
Settlements  and  circulated  their  own  hopes  under 


^  Herodot.  iv.  172-184.  Compare  Hornemann's  Travels  in  Africa» 
p.  48,  and  Heeren,  Verkehf  und  Handel  der  Alten  Welt,  Th.  ii.  Abth.l. 
Abschnitt  vi.  p.  226. 

'  Herodot  iv.  175-188.  *  Herodot.  iv.  178,  179»  195, 196. 
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the  form  of  divine  assurances.  It  was  about  the 
year  510  b.c.'  that  some  of  these  Therseans  con- 
ducted  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  to  found  a  co- 
lony  in  the  fertile  region  of  Kinyps,  belonging  to 
the  Libyan  Makae ;  but  Carthage  was  interested  in 
preventing  the  extension  of  Greek  Settlements  west- 
ward, and  aided  the  libyans  in  driving  him  out. 

The  Libyans  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Q^^J^^d 
Kvrfinfi  were  materially  changed  by  the  establish-  Libyan  in- 

habitantsit 

ment  of  that  town,  and  constituted  a  large  part — at  KyrenS. 
first  probably  far  the  largest  part — of  its  constituent 
population.  Not  possessing  that  fierce  tenacity  of 
habits  which  the  Mahomedan  religion  has  impressed 
upon  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  they  were  open 
to  the  mingled  influence  of  constraint  and  seduction 
applied  by  Grecian  settlers,  and  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  Kabales  and  the  Asbystse  of  the  in- 
terior  had  come  to  copy  Kyrensean  tastes  and  cns- 
toms*.  The  Theraean  colonists,  having  obtained 
not  merely  the  consent  but  even  the  guidance  of 
the  natives  to  their  occupation  of  KyrSnd,  consti- 
tuted themselves  Uke  privileged  Spartan  Citizens  in 
the  midst  of  Libyan  Perioeki^ :  they  seem  to  have 
married  Libyan  wives,  so  that  Herodotus  describes 
the  women  of  KyrdnS  and  Barka  as  foUowing,  even 
in  bis  time,  religious  observances  indigenous  and 
not  Hellenic^.    Even  the  descendants  of  the  primi* 

'  Herodot.  iv.  42. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  170.  v6fjLovs  de  rovr  irXricrrow  fufit€<r$ai  tirvnfiruown 
rovf  KvpnjvaMP. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  161.   Orjpainv  xal  tAv  irfp%oiK»p,  &c. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  186-189.  Compare  also  the  story  in  Pindar,  Pyth.ix. 
109-126,  about  AlexidamuSf  the  ancestor  of  TelesUcratda  the  Kyrenean ; 
how  the  former  woo,  by  bis  swiftness  in  running,  a  Libyan  maiden 
daughter  of  Antaeua  of  Iraaa— and  Kalliinachus,  Hymn.  Apoll.  86. 
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tive  oekist  Battus  were  seroi-Libyan,  for  Herodotus 
gives  US  the  curious  information  that  Battus  was 
the  Libyan  word  for  a  king,  and  deduces  from  it 
the  just  inference  that  the  name  Battus  was  not 
originally  personal  to  the  oekist,  but  acquired  in 
libya  first  as  a  title ' ;  and  that  it  afterwards  passed 
to  his  descendants  as  a  proper  name.  For  eight 
generations  the  reigning  princes  were  called  Battus 
and  Arkesilaus,  the  Libyan  denomination  alterna- 
tin g  with  the  Greek,  until  the  family  was  finally 
deprived  of  its  power.  Moreover  we  find  the  chief 
of  Barka,  kinsman  of  Arkesilaus  of  Kyr^nS,  bearing 
the  name  of  Alazir ;  a  name  certainly  not  Hellenic, 
and  probably  Libyan*.  We  are  therefore  to  conceive 
the  first  Theraean  colonists  as  established  in  their 
lofty  fortified  post  Kyr6n6,  in  the  centre  of  Libyan 
Perioekiy  tili  then  strangers  to  walls,  to  arts,  and 
perhaps  even  to  cultivated  land.  Probably  these 
Perioeki  were  always  subject  and  tributary,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  though  they  continued  for 
half  a  Century  to  retain  their  own  king. 
Bynasty  of      To  these  rudc  men  the  Theraeans  communicated 

Battus  at 

Kyi^nS—  the  elements  of  Hellenism  and  civilization,  not 
nuu  iroin  without  rccciving  themselves  much  that  was  non- 
"^^^  Hellenic  in  return ;  and  perhaps  the  reactionary 
influence  of  the  Libyan  dement  against  the  Hel- 
lenic might  have  proved  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
had  they  not  been  reinforced  by  new-comers  from 
Greece.  After  forty  years  of  Battus  the  CEkist, 
(about  630-590  b.c.)  and  sixteen  years  of  his  son 
Arkesilaus  (about  590-574  b.c.),  a  second  Battus* 

'  Herodot.  iv.  155.  '  Herodot.  iv.  164. 

'  Respecting  the  chronology  of  the  Battiad  princes,  aee  Boeckh,  ad 
Pindar.  Pyth.  iv.  p.  265,  and  'fhrige,  Hiator.  Cyrenee,  p.  127,  wf« 
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succeeded,  called  Battus  the  Prosperous,  to  mark 
the  extraordinaiy  increase  of  Kyr6n6  during  his 
presidency.  The  Kyrenaeans  under  him  took  pains 
to  invite  new  settlers  from  all  parts  of  Greece  with- 
out  distinction — a  circumstance  deserving  notice  in 
Grecian  colonization,  which  usually  manifested  a 
preference  for  certain  races,  if  it  did  not  positively 
exclude  the  rest.  To  every  new^omer  was  pro- 
mised  a  lot  of  laod,  and  the  Delphian  priestess  stre- 
nuously  seconded  the  wiähes  of  the  Kyrenaeans, 
proclaiming  that  '*  whosoever  should  reach  the  place 
toolate  for  the  land-division,  would  have  reason  to 
repent  it."  The  promise  of  new  land,  as  well  as 
the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  were  doubtless  made 
public  at  all  the  games  and  meetings  of  Greeks,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  colonists  embarked  for  Ky- 
rdnd :  the  exact  number  is  not  mentioned,  but  we 
must  conoeive  it  to  have  been  very  great,  when  we 
are  told  that  during  the  succeeding  generation,  not 
less  than  7000  Grecian  hoplites  of  Kyrdnd  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  revolted  libyans — yet  leaving 
both  the  city  itself  and  its  neighbour  Barka  still 
powerful.  The  loss  of  so  great  a  number  as  7000 
Grecian  hoplites  has  very  few  parallels  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  Greece.  In  fact,  this  second 
migration,  during  the  govemment  of  Battus  the 
Prosperous,  which  must  have  taken  place  between 
574-554  B.c.,  ougfat  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  mo- 
ment  of  real  and  effective  colonization  for  Kyrdne  : 
it  was  on  this  occasion  probably  that  the  port  of 
ApoUonia,  which  afterwards  came  to  equal  the  city 
itself  in  importance,  was  first  occupied  and  fortified 
— for  this  second  swarm  of  immigrants  came  by 
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sea  direct,  while  the  original  colonists  had  reached 
Kyrdnd  by  land  from  the  Island  of  Platea  through 
Irasa.  The  fresh  immigrants  came  from  Pelopon- 
nesus,  Krete,  and  some  other  Islands  of  the  iEgean. 
wuh'^  To  furnish  so  many  new  lots  of  land,  it  was  either 
n^  Li-  necessary»  or  it  was  found  expedient»  to  dispossess 
many  of  the  Libyan  Perioeki,  who  found  their  Situa- 
tion in  other  respects  also  greatly  changed  for  the 
worse.  The  Libyan  king  Adikran,  himself  among 
the  sufferers,  implored '  aid  from  Aprils  king  of 
Egypt,  then  in  the  height  of  bis  power ;  and  sent 
to  declare  himself  and  bis  people  Egyptian  subjects, 
like  their  neighbours  the  Adyrmachidae.  The  Egyp- 
tian prince  accepted  the  offer,  and  despatched  a  large 
military  force  of  the  native  soldier-caste,  who  were 
constantly  in  Station  at  the  western  frontier-town 
Marea,  by  the  route  along  shore  to  attack  KyrSnd. 
They  were  met  at  Irasa  by  the  Greeks  of  Kyr6n6, 
and  being  totally  ignorant  of  Grecian  arms  and 
tactics,  experienced  a  defeat  'so  complete  that  few 
of  them  reached  home^  The  consequences  of  this 
disaster  in  Egypt,  where  it  caused  the  transfer  of 
the  throne  from  Aprils  to  Amasis,  have  been  no- 
ticed  in  a  former  chapter. 

Of  course  the  Libyan  Perioeki  were  put  down, 
and  the  redivision  of  lands  near  Kyr6nd  among  the 
Greek  settlers  accomplished,  to  the  great  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  city.  And  the  reign  of  Battus 
the  Prosperous  marks  a  flourishing  sera  in  the  town, 
and  a  large  acquisition  of  land*dominion,  antecedent 
to  years  of  dissension  and  distress.  The  Kyrenaeans 
came  into  intimate  alliance  with  Amasis  king  of 

*  Hcrodot.  iv.  159. 
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Egypt,  who  encouraged  Grecian  connection  in  every 
way»  and  who  even  took  to  wife  Ladikö,  a  woman 
of  the  Battiad  family  at  Kyrdnd,  so  that  the  Libyan 
Periceki  lost  all  chance  of  Egyptian  aid  against  the 
Greeks\ 

New  prospects»  howeyer»  were  opened  to  them  Arkesüaug 
during  the  reign  of  Arkesilaus  the  Second,  son  of  prmee^'^ 
Battus  the  Prosperous  (about  564-544  b.c.).    The  m^rtuncs 
behaviour  of  this  prince  incensed  and  alienated  his  ^^^ 
own  brothers,  who  raised  a  revolt  against  him^  se-  ^io»  of 
ceded  with  a  portion  of  the  Citizens,  and  induced  a 
number  of  the  Libyao  Peric&ki  to  take  part  with 
them.     They  founded  the  Greco-Iibyan  city  of 
Barka,  in  the  territory  of  the  Libyan  Auschisae,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  distant  from  Kyr6nd  by 
sea  about  seventy  miles  to  the  westward :  the  Space 
between  the  two,  and  even  beyond  Barka  as  far  as 
the  more  westerly  Grecian  colony  called  Hesperides, 
was  in  the  days  of  Skylax  provided  with  commo- 
dious  ports  for  refiige  or  landing^ :  at  what  time 
Hesperides  was  founded  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
existed  about  510  b.c. ^    Whether  Arkesilaus  ob- 
structed  the  foundation  of  Barka  is  not  certain ; 
but  he  marched  the  Kyrenaean  forces  against  those 
revolted  Libyans  who  had  joined  it.     Unable  to 
resist,  the  latter  fled  for  refuge  to  their  more  easterly 
brethren  near  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  Arkesilaus 
pursued  them.    At  length,in  a  district  called  Leu- 
k6n,  the  fugitives  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking 

>  Herodot.  ii.  180-181. 

'  Herodot.  iv.   160;  Skylax,  c.  107;    Hekatxus,  Fragm.  300,  ed. 
Klausen. 
'  Herodot.  iv.  204. 
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faim  at  such  prodigious  advantage,  that  they  almost 
destroyed  the  Kyrenaean  ariiiy,  7000  hoplites  (as 
faas  been  before  intimated)  beiag  lefl  dead  on  the 
field.  Arkesilaus  did  not  long  aurvive  thia  disaater : 
he  was  strangled  during  sickness  by  his  brother 
Learchus,  who  aspired  to  the  throne ;  but  £17x6, 
widow  of  the  deceased  prinoe*,  avenged  the  crime 
by  causing  Learchus  to  be  assaasinated. 
Battus  the  That  the  credit  of  the  Battiad  princes  was  im- 
Urne  man—  paired  by  such  a  series  of  disasters  and  euormities, 
Dem^tf[  ^6  c^<^  readiiy  believe ;  but  it  received  a  still  greater 
shock  from  the  circumstance«  that  Battus  the  Third, 
son  and  successor  of  Arkesilaus,  was  lame  and  de- 
formed  in  his  feet.  To  be  governed  by  a  man  thus 
personally  disabled,  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Kyre- 
naeans  an  indignity  not  to  be  bome,  as  weil  as  an 
excuse  for  pre-existing  discontents ;  and  the  reso- 
lution  was  taken  to  send  to  the  Delphian  oracle  for 
advice.  They  were  directed  by  the  priestess  to 
invite  from  Mantineia  a  moderator  empowered  to 
close  discussions  and  provide  a  scheme  of  govem- 
ment — ^the  Mantineans  selecting  Dem6nax,  one  of 
the  wisest  of  their  Citizens,  to  solve  the  same  pro- 
blem  which  had  been  committed  to  Solon  at  Athens. 
By  his  arrangement,  the  regal  prerogative  of  the 
Battiad  line  was  terminated,  and  a  republican  go- 
vernment  established  seemingly  about  543  b.c.  ;  the 

>  Herodot.  It.  160.  Piotarch  (De  Virtutibus  Miüier.  p.  261)  and 
Polyaenua  (viii.  41)  give  various  details  of  this  stratagem  on  the  part  of 
Eryx6 ;  Learchus  belog  in  love  with  her.  Plutarch  also  atates  that 
Learchus  maintained  himself  as  despot  for  sonie  time  by  the  aid  of 
Egyptian  troops  from  Amasis«  and  committed  great  cruelties.  His 
story  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  romance  to  be  transcribed  into  tfaetext, 
nor  do  I  know  from  what  authority  it  is  taken. 
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dispossessed  prince  retaining  both  the  landed  do* 
mains^  and  the  various  sacerdotal  functions  which 
had  belonged  to  bis  predecessors.  Respecting  the 
govemment,  as  newly  framed,  however,  Herodotus 
unfortunately  gives  us  hardly  any  particulars.  De- 
in6nax  classified  the  inhabitants  of  K3rr6D£  into  three 
tribes ;  composed  of — 1 .  Theraeans  with  their  libyan 
Perioeki ;  2.  Greeks  who  had  come  from  Pelopon* 
nesus  and  Krete ;  3.  such  Greeks  as  had  come  from 
all  other  islands  in  the  ^gean.  It  appears  too  that  a 
Senate  was  constituted,  taken  doubtless  from  these 
three  tribes,  and  we  may  presume,  in  equal  proper- 
tion.  It  seems  probable  that  there  had  been  before  no 
constitutional  Classification,  nor  political  privilege, 
except  what  was  vested  in  the  Therssans — ^that  these 
latter,  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists,  were 
the  only  persons  hitherto  known  to  the  Constitution — 
and  that  the  remaining  Greeks,  though  fr^e  landed 
proprietors  and  hoplites,  were  not  permitted  to  act 
as  an  integral  part  öf  the  body  politic,  nor  distri- 
buted  in  tribes  at  all*.    Tlie  whole  powers  of  go- 

^  Herodot.  iv.  161.  Tf  /Soo-iXct  Barr^  tv/mvco  ^^Xc^v  Kai  Ipnavpos, 
nk  SXXa  wwfra  rk  irp&rtpop  dxw  ol  ßaaiX€is  cV  fUaw  rf  di}/iy  tlBrfK€, 

I  ooDstroe  the  word  r^/uvta  as  meaning  all  the  domaii»»  doubtless 
böge,  which  had  belooged  to  the  Battiad  princes ;  contrary  to  Ihrige 
(Historia  Cyrdo^  eh.  38.  p.  160),  who  restricts  the  expression  to  re- 
▼enues  derived  from  sacred  property.  Tlie  reference  of  Wesseliog  to 
Hesych. — ^Barrov  a'ikif}tw — is  of  no  avail  for  illastratiiig  this  passage. 

The  snpposition  of  O.  Müller,  that  the  preceding  kiag  had  made  him- 
self  despotic  by  means  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  appears  to  me  not  probable 
and  not  admiasible  upon  the  simple  anthority  of  Plntarch's  romantic 
Story,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  silence  of  Herodotus.  Nor 
is  he  correct  in  afflrming  that  Demdnax  "  restored  the  supremacy  of  the 
oonunnnity :"  that  legislator  snperseded  the  old  kingly  political  privi« 
leges,  and  framed  a  new  Constitution  (see  O.  Müller,  History  of  Do- 
rians,  b.  iii.  eh.  9*  s.  13). 

'  Both  O.  Müller  (Dor.  b.  iii.  4,  5)  and  Thrige  (Htst.  Cyren.  c.  38. 
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vemment — ^up  to  this  time  vested  in  the  Battiad 
princes,  subject  only  to  such  check,  how  effective 
we  know  not,  which  the  Citizens  of  Theraean  origin 
might  be  able  to  interpose — were  now  transferred 
from  the  prince  to  the  people,  that  is,  to  certain 
individuals  or  assemblies  chosen  somehow  from 
among  all  the  Citizens.  There  existed  at  Kyrönd, 
as  at  ThSra  and  Sparta,  a  board  of  Ephors,  and  a 
band  of  three  hundred  anned  policeS  analogous  to 
those  who  were  called  the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen  at 
Sparta :  whether  these  were  instituted  by  Dem6nax, 
we  do  not  know,  nor  does  the  identity  of  titular 
Office,  in  different  states,  afibrd  safe  ground  for  in- 
ferring  identity  of  power.  This  is  particularly  to 
be  remarked  with  regard  to  the  Peric&ki  at  KyrSnS, 
who  were  perhaps  more  analogous  to  the  Helots 
than  to  the  Periceki  of  Sparta :  the  fact  that  the 
Perioeki  were  considered  in  the  new  Constitution  as 
belonging  specially  to  the  Theraean  brauch  of  Citi- 
zens, shows  that  these  latter  still  continued  a  privi- 
leged  Order,  like  the  Patricians  with  their  Clients  at 
Rome  in  relation  to  the  Plebs. 

p.  148)  speak  of  Dem6nax  as  having  aboliBhed  the  old  tribea  and  cre- 
ated  new  ones.  I  do  not  conceive  the  change  in  this  manner.  Demd- 
nax  did  not  abolüh  any  tribes,  bat  distributed  for  the  firat  time  the 
inhabitants  into  tribes.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  before  his  time  the 
Theneans  of  Kyr6n6  may  have  been  divided  among  themselves  into 
dtstinct  tribes ;  bat  the  other  inhabitants,  having  immigrated  from  a 
great  number  of  difierent  places,  had  never  before  been  thrown  into 
tribes  at  all.  Some  formal  enactment  or  regulation  was  necessary  for 
this  pnrpose,  to  define  and  sanction  that  religious,  social,  and  political 
communion  which  went  to  make  up  the  idea  of  the  Tribe.  It  is  not  to 
be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  there  must  necessarily  have 
been  tribes  anterior  to  Dem6nax,  among  a  popuIation  so  miscellaneons 
in  its  origin. 

'  Hesychios,  TpiaKoriot ;  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  Odyss.  p.  303 ;  Hera- 
kleid^  Pontic.  De  Polit.  c.  4. 
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That  the  re-arrangement  introduced  by  Dem6nax  ^«^  ^™*- 
was  wise,  consonant  to  the  general  current  of  Greek  restontioa 
feeling,  and  calculated  to  work  well,  there  is  good  tiadArke- 
reasoD  to  believe  ;  and  no  discontent  within  would  xhird. 
have  subverted  it  without  the  aid  of  extraneousforce. 
Battus  the  Lame  acquiesced  in  it  peaceably  during 
his  life ;  bat  his  widow  and  bis  son,  Pheretimd  and 
Arkesilaus,  raised  a  revolt  afler  his  death  and  tried 
to  regain  by  force  the  kingly  Privileges  of  the  family. 
They  were  worsted  and  obliged  to  flee — ^the  mother 
to  Cyprus,  the  son  to  Samos — where  both  employed 
themselves  in  procuring  foreign  arms  to  invade  and 
conquer  Kyr6nd.     Though  Pheretimd  could  obtain 
no  effective  aid  from  Euelth6n  prince  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  her  son  was  more  successful  in  Samos,  by 
inviting  new  Greek  settlers  to  Kyrdnd,  under  pro- 
mise  of  a  redistribution  of  the  land.  A  large  body  of 
emigrants  joined  him  on  this  promise  ;  the  period 
seemingly  being  favourable  to  it,  since  the  lonian 
cities  had  not  long  before  become  subject  to  Persia, 
and  were  discontented  with  the  yoke.     But  before 
he  conducted  this  numerous  band  against  his  native 
city,  he  thought  proper  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
Delphian  oracle.     Snccess  in  the  undertaking  was  ,9^|e 
promised  to  him.  but  moderation  and  mercy  after  ^Z^J 
success  was  empbatically  enjoined,  on  pain  of  losing  dynuty. 
his  life  ;  and  the  Battiad  race  was  declared  by  the 
god  to  be  destined  to  rule  at  KyrSnS  for  eight  gene- 
rations,  but  no  longer — as  far  as  four  princes  named 
Battus  and  four  named  Arkesilaus^     ''  More  than 

'  Herodot.  iv.  163.  *'Eir\  luv  rtaratpas  Barrovs,  Koi  'A^«cco'iXco»r 
rtacrtpag,  ^idoi  vfU¥  Ao^iijt  ßaaiKtvttv  Kvprivrft'  nXiop  fUvroi  rovrov 
ovdc  mipaa$ai  napaufiti. 
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such  eight  generations  (said  the  Pjrthia),  Apollo  for- 
bids  the  Battiads  even  to  aim  at.'^  This  oracle  was 
doubtless  told  to  Herodotus  by  Kyrenaean  infonn- 
ants  when  he  yisited  their  city  after  the  final  de« 
Position  of  the  Battiad  princes,  which  took  place 
in  the  person  of  the  fourth  Arkesilaus,  between 
460-450  B.c. ;  the  invasion  of  Kyrdnö  by  Arkesi*- 
laus  the  Third,  sixth  prince  of  the  Battiad  race,  to 
which  the  oracle  professed  to  refer,  having  occurred 
about  530  b.c.  The  words  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
thepriestess  doubtless  date  fromthelater  of  thesetwo 
periods,  and  afibrd  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
pretended  prophecies  are  not  only  made  up  by  ante- 
dating  after-knowledge,  but  are  also  so  contrived 
as  to  serve  a  present  purpose ;  for  the  distinct  pro- 
hibition  of  the  god  '^  not  even  to  aim  at  a  longer 
lineage  than  eight  Battiad  princes,"  seems  plainly 
intended  to  deter  the  partisans  of  the  dethroned 
family  from  endeavouring  to  reinstate  them. 
Vioiencci  Arkcsilaus  the  Third,  to  whom  this  prophecy  pur- 
ünderi^-  ports  to  havc  bccu  addressed,  retumed  with  his 
^T^^  ^^^  mother  Pheretimd  and  his  army  of  new  colonists  to 
KyrdnS.  He  was  strong  enough.  to  carry  all  be* 
fore  him — to  expel  some  of  his  chief  opponents  and 
seize  upon  others,  whom  he  sent  to  Cyprus  to  be  de- 
stroyed  ;  though  the  vessels  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  by  storms  to  the  peninsula  of  Knidus,  where 
the  inhabitants  rescued  the  prisoners  and  sent  them 
toThSra.  OtherKyrenaeans,  opposed  to  the  Battiads, 
took  refuge  in  a  lofty  private  tower,  the  property 
of  Agl6machus,  wherein  Arkesilaus  caused  them 
all  to  be  bumt,  heaping  wood  around  and  setting 
it  on  fire.     But  after  this  career  of  triumph  and 
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revenge,  he  became  conscious  that  he  had  departed 
from  the  mildness  enjoined  to  him  by  the  oracle, 
and  sooght  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  it  had 
threatened  by  retiring  from  KyrSnS.  At  any  rate, 
he  departed  from  Kyr^nd  to  Barka,  to  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  Barkaean  prince  his  kinsman  Alazir, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married.  Bat  he  found  in 
Barka  some  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  had  fled 
from  Kyr^d  to  escape  him :  these  exiles,  aided  by 
a  few  Barkseans,  watched  for  a  suitabie  moment  to 
assail  him  in  the  market-place,  and  slew  him  to- 
gether  with  his  kinsman  the  prince  Alazir^ 

The  victory  of  Arkesilaus  at  Kyrdnd,  and  his  ArkenUns 
assassination  at  Barka,  are  doubtless  real  facts ;  bnl  Submission 
they  seem  to  have  been  compressed  together  and  ^  king  ^ 
incorrectly  coloured,  in  order  to  give  to  the  death  ^^^^ 
of  the  Kyrensean  prince  the  appearance  of  a  divine 
jadgment.     For  the  reign   of  Arkesilaus  cannot 
have  been  v^ry  short,  since  events  of  the  utmost 
importance  occurred  within  it :  the  Persians  under 
KambysSs  conquered  Egypt,  and  both  the  Kyre- 
naean  and  the  Barkaean  prince  sent  to  Memphis  to 
make  their  Submission  to  the  conqueror — ofiering 
presents  and  imposing  upon  themselves  an  annual 
tribute :  the  presents  of  the  Kyrenaeans,  500  minae 
of  silver,  were  considered  by  KambysSs  so  con- 
temptibly  small,  that  he  took  hold  of  them  at  once 
and  threw  them  among  his  soldiers.     And  at  the 
moment  when  Arkesilaus  died,  Aryandes  the  Per* 
sian  Satrap  after  the  death  of  Kambysds  is  found 
established  in  Egypt^. 

>  Herodot.  !▼.  163-164.  '  H«rodot.  iii.  13  $  W.  165-166. 
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B.e.5i7-         During  the  absence  of  Arkesilaus  at  Barka,  his 
PenUn       ^lothcr  Pheretimd  had  acted  as  regent,  taking  her 
expedition    place  at  the  discussions  in  the  Senate ;  but  when 
J^st^    his  death  took  place,  and  the  feeling  against  the 
Pb«!?etlm«    Battiads  manifested  itself  strongly  at  Barka,  she 
J^JiSwIi.   ^*^  ^^^  ^^^^  powerful  enough  to  put  it  down,  and 
went  to  Egypt  to  solicit  aid  from  Aryandes.     The 
Satrap,  being  made  to  believe  that  Arkesilaus  had 
met  his  death  in  consequence  of  steady  devotion  to 
the  Persians,  sent  a  herald  to  Barka  to  demand  the 
men  who  had  slain  him.    The  Barkseans  assumed 
the  coUective  responsibility  of  the  act,  saying  that 
he  had  done  them  injuries  both  numerous  and  se- 
vere— a  farther  proof  that  his  reign  cannot  have 
been  very  short.     On  receiving  this  reply,   the 
Satrap  immediately  despatched  a  powerful  Persian 
armament,  land-force  as  well  as  sea-force,  in  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  designs  of  PheretimS  against  Barka. 
They  besieged  the  town  for  nine  months,  trying  to 
storm,  to  batter,  and  to  undermine  the  walls* ;  but 
their  efforts  were  vain,  and  it  was  taken  at  last  only 
by  an  act  of  the  grossest  perfidy .     Pretending  to  re- 
linquish  the  attempt  in  despair,  the  Persian  general 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Barkaeans,  wherein  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  latter  should  continue'^to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Great  King,  but  that  the  army  should 
retire  without  farther  hostilities  :  "  1  swear  it  (said 
the  Persian  general),  and  my  oath  shall  hold  good, 
as  long  as  this  earth  shall  keep  its  place."     But 
the  Spot  on  which  the  oaths  were  exchanged  had 

*  Polyaenus  (Strateg.  vii.  28)  gives  a  narrative  in  many  respects  dif- 
ferent  from  this  of  Herodotus. 
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been  fraudulently  prepared :  a  ditch  had  been  ex- 
cavated  and  covered  with  hurdles,  upon  which 
again  a  surface  of  earth  had  been  laid.  The  Bar- 
kseans,  confiding  in  the  oath,  and  overjoyed  at  their 
liberation,  immediately  opened  their  gates  and  re- 
laxed  their  guard;  while  the  Persians,  breaking 
down  the  hurdles  and  letting  fall  the  superimposed 
earth,  so  that  they  might  comply  with  the  letter  of 
their  oath,  assaulted  the  city  and  took  it  without 
difficulty. 

Miserable  was  the  fate  which  Pheretimö  had  in  S'^J"'?  ^^ 

.      Barka  by 

reserve  for  these  entrapped  prisoners.  She  cruci-  perfidy— 
fied  the  chief  opponents  of  herseif  and  her  late  son  phenstime. 
around  the  walls,  on  which  were  also  affixed  the 
breasts  of  their  wives  :  then,  with  the  exception  of 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  Battiads  and  no- 
way  concerned  in  the  death  of  Arkesilaus,  she  con- 
signed  the  rest  to  slavery  in  Persia.  They  were 
carried  away  captive  into  the  Persian  empire,  where 
Darius  assigned  to  them  a  village  in  Baktria  as 
their  place  of  abode,  which  still  bore  the  name  of 
Barka,  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 

During  the  course  of  this  expedition,  it  appears, 
the  Persian  army  advanced  as  far  as  Hesperides, 
and  reduced  many  of  the  Libyan  tribes  to  subjec«- 
tion :  these,  together  with  Kyrönd  and  Barka,  figure 
among  the  tributaries  and  auxiliaries  of  XerxSs  in 
his  expedition  against  Greece.  And  when  the 
army  returned  to  Egypt,  by  order  of  Aryandfis,  they 
were  half  inclined  to  seize  KyrSnS  itself  in  their 
way,  though  the  opportunity  was  missed  and  the 
purpose  left  anaccomplished '. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  203-204. 
VOL.  IV.  F 
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PheretimtS  accompanied  the  retreating  army  to 

Egypt,  where  she   died   shortly  of  a  loathsome 

disease,  consumed  by  worms  ;  thus  showing  (says 

Herodotus^)  that   **  excessive  cruelty  ia  revenge 

brings   down  upon   men   tbe   displeasure  of  the 

gods."     It  will  be  recoUected  that  iii  the  veins  of 

this  savage  woman  the  Libyan  blood  was  inter- 

mixed  with  the  Grecian.    Political  enmity  in  Greece 

Proper  kills — but  seldom,  if  ever,  mutilates — or 

sheds  the  blood  of  women. 

Battns  the       We  thus  leave  Kyr^nS  and  Barka  again  subject 

Arkesiiaus    to  Battiad  princes,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 

— fiwr«-   tributaries  of  Persia.     Another  Battus  and  another 

tinctionof   Arkcsilaus  have  to  intervene  before  the  elass  of 

the  dynasty  o 

about  460-  this  worthless  dynasty  is  run  out,  between  460-450 

450  B.O.  ^  ^ 

B.C.     I  shall  not  at  present  carry  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  this  last  Arkesilaus,  who  Stands  honoured 
by  two  chariot  victories  in  Greece,  and  two  fine 
ödes  of  Pindar. 
Constita.         The  victory  of  the  third  Arkesilaus,  and  the  re- 

Am  m   ^\  *^ 

rndn^xüot  storation  of  the  Battiads,  broke  up  the  equitable 
durabie.  Constitution  established  by  Dem6nax.  His  triple 
Classification  into  tribes  must  have  been  completely 
remodelled,  though  we  do  not  know  how  ;  for  the 
number  of  new  colonists  whom  Arkesilaus  intro- 
duced  must  have  necessitated  a  fresh  distribution 
of  land ,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
relation  of  the  Thersean  class  of  Citizens  with  their 
Periceki,  as  established  by  Demönax,  still  continued 
to  subsist.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  this  fact,  be- 
cause  the  arrangements  of  Demönax  are  spoken  of 
by  some  authors  as  if  they  formed  the  permanent 

^  Herodot.  iv.  205. 
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Constitution  of  KyrSnd  ;  whereas  they  cannot  have 
outlived  the  restoration  of  the  Battiads,  nor  can 
they  even  have  been  revived  after  that  dynasty  was 
finally  expelled,  since  the  cumber  of  new  Citizens 
and  the  large  change  of  property,  introdueed  by 
Arkesiiaus  the  Third,  would  render  them  inappli- 
cable to  the  subsequent  city. 


v2 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PAN-HELLENIC  FESTIVALS— OLYMPIC,  PYTHIAN, 
NEMEAN  AND  ISTHMIAN. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  presenting  to  the  reader  a  picture  alto- 
gether  incoherent  and  destitute  of  central  effect — 
to  specify  briefly  each  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
towns  which  agreed  in  bearing  the  Hellenic  name, 
and  to  recount  its  birth  and  early  life,  as  far  as  our 
evidence  goes — but  without  being  able  to  point  out 
any  action  and  reaction,   exploits   or  sufferings, 
prosperity  or  misfortune,  glory  or  disgrace,  com- 
Wtnt  of      mon  to  all.     To  a  great  degree,  this  is  a  charac- 
andunityin  terlstic  luseparable  from  the  historyof  Greece  from 
periodTof     its  beginning  to  its  end,  for  the  only  political  unity 
hi^r^.       which  it  ever  receives  is  the  melancholy  unity  of 
subjection  under  all-conquering  Rome.     Nothing 
Short  of  force  will  efface  in  the  mind  of  a  free 
Greek  the  idea  of  bis  city  as  an  autonomous  and 
separate  Organization :  the  village  is  a  fraction,  but 
the  city  is  an  unit, — and  the  highest  of  all  political 
Units,  not  admitting  of  being  Consolidated  with 
others  into  a  ten  or  a  hundred,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
its  own  separate  and  individual  mark.   Such  is  the 
character  of  the  race,  both  in  their  primitive  coun- 
try  and  in  their  colonial  Settlements — in  their  early 
as  well  as  in  their  late  history — Splitting  by  natural 
fracture  into  a  multitude  of  self-administering,  in- 
divisible,  eitles.     But  that  which  marks  the  early 
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historical  period  before  Peisistratus,  and  which  im- 
presses  upon  it  an  incoherence  at  once  so  fatiguing 
and  so  irremediable»  is,  that  as  yet  no  causes  have 
arisen  to  counteract  this  political  Isolation  :  each 
city,  whether  progressive  or  stationary,  prudent  or 
adventurous,  turbulent  or  tranquil,  foUows  out  its 
own  thread  of  existence,  having  no  partnership  or 
common  purposes  with  the  rest,  and  not  yet  con- 
strained  into  any  active  partnership  with  them  by 
any  extraneous  forces.  In  like  manner,  the  races 
which  on  every  side  Surround  the  Hellenic  world 
appear  distinct  and  unconnected,  not  yet  taken  up 
into  any  co-operating  mass  or  System. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  accession  of  Peisi* 
stratus,  this  State  of  things  becomes  altered  both  in 
and  out  of  Hellas — ^the  former  as  a  consequence  of 
the  latter :  for  at  that  time  begins  the  formation 
of  the  great  Persian  empire,  which  absorbs  into 
itself  not  only  Upper  Asia  and  Asia  Minor,  but 
also  Phenicia,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Grecian  cities  them- 
selves ;  and  the  common  danger,  threatening  the 
greater  states  of  Greece  Proper  from  this  vast  ag- 
gregate,  drives  them,  in  spite  of  great  reluctance 
and  jealousy,  into  active  union.     Hence  arises  a  New  cause« 

,  tending  to 

new  Impulse,  counterworking  the  natural  tendency  favour 
to  political  Isolation  in  the  Hellenic  cities,  and  cen-  ]^  56o^° 
tralising  their  proceedings  to  a  certain  extent  for  ^^*^i^„ 
the  two  centuries  succeeding  560  b.c.  ;  Athens  and  ^^^^^ 
Sparta  both  availing  themselves  of  the  centralising  seo  b.c. 
tendencies  which  had  grown  out  of  the  Persian  war.  Thucy- 
But  during  the  interval  between  776-560  b.c.,  no    *  ^' 
such  tendency  can  be  traced  even  in  commence- 
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meiit,  nor  any  ooDstraining  force  calculated  to  bring 
it  about.  Even  Thucydidös,  as  we  may  see  by  bis 
excellent  preface,  knew  of  nothing  during  these  two 
centuries  except  separate  city-politics  and  occa- 
ßional  wars  between  neighbours :  tbe  only  event, 
according  to  hitn,  in  which  any  considerable  num- 
ber  of  Grecian  cities  were  jointly  concemed,  was 
the  Vk'ar  between  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  the  date  of 
which  we  do  not  know.  In  this  war,  several  cities 
took  part  as  allies;  Samos,  among  others,  with 
Eretria — Milötus  with  Chalkis* :  how  far  the  alli- 
ances  of  either  may  have  extended,  we  have  no 
evidence  to  inform  us,  but  the  presnmption  is  that 
no  great  number  of  Grecian  cities  was  compre- 
hended  in  them.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  this 
war  between  Chalkis  and  Eretria  was  tbe  nearest 
approach,  and  the  only  approach,  to  a  Pan-Hellenic 
proceeding  which  Thucydidös  indicates  between  the 
Trojan  and  the  Persian  wars.  Both  he  and  Hero- 
dotus  present  this  early  period  only  by  way  of  pre- 
face  and  contrast  to  that  which  foUows — when  the 
Pan-Hellenic  spirit  and  tendencies,  though  never 
at  any  time  predominant,  yet  counted  for  a  power- 
ful  element  in  history,  and  sensibly  modified  the 
universal  instinct  of  city-isolation :  they  teil  us 
little  about  it,  either  because  they  could  find  no 
trustworthy  informants,  or  because  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  to  captivate  the  Imagination  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Persian  or  the  Peloponnesian  wars. 
From  whatever  cause  their  silence  arises,  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  since  the  phaenomena  of  the  two 
centuries  from  776-560  b.c.,  though  not  susceptible 

*  Thucyd.  i.  15. 
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of  aoy  central  grouping,  must  have  presented  the 
most  instructive  matter  for  study,  had  they  been 
preserved.  In  no  period  of  history  have  there  ever 
been  formed  a  greater  number  of  new  political 
communities,  under  much  variety  of  circumstances, 
personal  as  well  as  local ;  and  a  few  chronicles, 
however  destitute  of  pbilosophy,  reporting  the  exact 
march  of  some  of  these  colonies  from  their  com- 
mencement — amidst  all  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
amalgamation  with  stränge  natives,  as  well  as  on 
a  fresh  distribution  of  land — ^would  have  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  both  of  Greek  character 
and  Greek  social  existence. 

Taking  the  two  centuries  now  under  review,  increasing 
then,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  not  only  no  grow-  to'iSfgioS, 
ing  political  unity  among  the  Grecian  states,  but  a  änd  rodaf^ 
tendency  even  to  the  contrary — to  dissemination  ^^^^ 
and  mutual  estrangement.     Not  so,  however,  in  re- 
gard  to  the  other  feelings  of  unity  capable  of  sub- 
sisting  between  men  who  acknowledge  no  common 
political  authority — sympatbies  founded  on  com- 
mon religion,  language,   belief  of  race,  legends, 
tastes  and  customs,  intellectual  appetencies,  sense 
of  Proportion  and  artistic  excellence,  recreative  en- 
joyments,  &c.     On  all  these  points  the  manifesta- 
tions   of  Hellenic  unity  become  more  and  more 
pronounced  and  comprebensive,  in  spite  of  increased 
political  dissemination,  throughout  the  same  pe- 
riod*    The  breadth   of   common   sentiment  and 
sympathy  between  Greek  and  Greek,  together  with 
the  conception  of  multitudinous  periodical  meetings  ' 
as  an  indispensable  portion  of  existence,  appears 
decidedly  greater  in  560  b.c.  than  it  had  been  a 
Century  before :  it  was  fostered  by  the  increased 
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conviction  of  the  superiority  of  Greeks  as  com- 
pared  with  foreigners — a  conviction  gradually  more 
and  more  justified  as  Grecian  art  and  intellect  im- 
proved,  and  as  the  survey  of  foreign   countries 
became  extended — as  well  as  by  the  many  new 
efforts  of  men  of  genius  in  the  field  of  music,  poetry, 
stataary,  and  architecture,  each  of  whom  touched 
chords  of  feeling  belonging  to  other  Greeks  hardly 
less  than  to  his  own  peculiar  city.     At  the  same 
time,  the  life  of  each  peculiar  city  continues  distinct, 
and  even  gathers  to  itself  a  greater  abundance  of 
facts  and  internal  interests;   so  that  during  the 
two  centuries  now  under  review  there  was  in  the 
mind  of  every  Greek  an  increase  both  of  the  city- 
feeling  and  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  feeling,  but  on  the 
other  band  a  decline  of  the  old  sentiment  of  sepa- 
rate race — Doric,  lonic,  ^olic. 
Rcdprocai        I  have  already,  in  my  former  volume,  touched 
of  dties  to   upon  the  many-sided  character  of  the  Grecian  re- 
gious^i-     ligion,  entering  as  it  did  into  all  the  enjoyments 
and  sufferingSy  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  affections 
and  antipathies,  of  the  people — not  simply  imposing 
restraints  and  obligations,  but  protecting,  multi- 
plying  and  diversifying  all  the  social  pleasures  and 
all  the  decorations  of  existence.     Each   city  and 
even  each  village  had  its  peculiar  religious  festivals, 
wherein  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  usually  fol- 
lowed  by  public  recreations  of  one  kind  or  other — 
by  feasting  on  the  victims,  processional  marches, 
singing  and  dancing,  or  competition  in  streng  and 
active  exercises.     The  festival  was  originally  local, 
but  friendship  or  communion  of  race  was  sliown  by 
inviting  others,  non- residente,  to  partake  in  its  at- 
tractions:  in  the  case  of  a  colony  and  its  metro- 


tiyals  of 
each  other. 
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polis,  it  was  a  frequent  practice  that  Citizens  of  the 
metropolis  were  hoooured  with  a  privileged  seat  at 
the  festivals  of  the  colooy,  or  that  one  of  their 
number  was  presented  with  the  first  taste  of  the 
sacrificial  victim  ^     Reciprocal  frequentation  of  re- 
ligious  festivals  was  thus  the  Standing  evidence  of 
friendship  and  fraternity  among  cities  not  politi- 
cally  united.     That  it  must  have  existed  to  a  cer- 
tain  degree  from  the  earUest  days,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt ;  though  in  Homer  and  Hesiod 
we  find  only  the  celebration  of  funeral  games,  by  a 
Chief  at  his  own  private  expense,  in  honour  of  his 
deceased  father  or  friend — with  all  the  accompany- 
ing  recreations,  however,  of  a  public  festival,  and 
with  strangers  not  only  present,  but  also  contending 
for  valuable  prizes^.     Passing  to  histoncal  Greece 
during  the  seventh  Century  b.c.,  we  find  evidence 
of  two  festivals,  even  then  very  considerable,  and 
frequented  by  Greeks  from   many  different  cities 
and   districts — the  festival   at   Delos,   in  honour 
of  Apollo,  the  great  place  of  meeting  for  lonians 
throughout  the  iEgean — and  the  Olympic  games. 
The  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  which 
must  be  placed  earlier  than  600  b.c.,  dwells  with 
emphasis  on  the  splendour  of  the  Delian  festival,  Eariy 
unrivalled  throughout  Greece,  as  it  would  appear,  of*th(fiaI[io 
during  all  the  first  period  of  this  history,  for  wealth,  ^^oe^iu 

^  Thucyd.  i.  26.  See  the  tale  in  Pausanias  (v.  25,  J)  of  the  ancient 
Chorus  sent  annnaUy  from  Messtod  in  Sicily  across  the  strait  to  Rhe« 
ginm,  to  a  local  festival  of  the  Rhegians — ^thirty-five  boys  with  a  choras- 
master  and  a  flnte-player :  on  one  nnfortanate  occasion,  all  of  them 
peiished  in  crossing.  For  the  Thdory  (or  solemn  religioos  deputation) 
periodically  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Delos,  see  Plutarch,  Niciaa,  c.  3 ; 
Plato,  Phaedon,  c.  1.  p.  58.  Compare  also  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419»  on  the 
general  «ubject. 

»  Homer.  Iliad,  xi.  879.xxiii.  679;  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  651. 
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finery  of  attire,  and  variety  of  exhibitions  as  well 
in  poetical  genius  as  in  bodily  activity  ^ — equalling 
probably  at  that  time,  if  not  surpassing,  the  Olym- 
pic  games.  Tbe  complete  and  undiminisbed  gran- 
deur  of  tbis  Delian  Pan-Ionic  festival  is  one  of  our 
Chief  marks  of  the  first  period  of  Grecian  history, 
before  the  comparative  prostration  of  the  lonic 
Greeks  through  the  rise  of  Persia:  it  was  cele- 
brated  periodically  in  every  fourth  year,  to  the 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  It  was  distin- 
guished  from  the  Olympia  games  by  two  circum- 
stances  both  deserving  of  notice — first,  by  inclu^ 
ding  solemn  matches  not  only  of  gymnastic,  but 
also  of  musical  and  poetical  excellence,  whereas  the 
latter  had  no  place  at  Olympia ;  secondly,  by  the 
admission  of  men,  women  and  children  indiscri- 
minately  as  spectators,  whereas  women  were  for- 
mally  excluded  from  the  Olympic  ceremony*.  Such 
exclusion  may  have  depended  in  part  on  the  Inland 
Situation  of  Olympia,  less  easily  approachable  by 
females  than  the  island  of  Delos ;  but  even  making 
allowance  for  this  circumstance,  both  the  one  di- 
stinction  and  the  otber  mark  the  rougher  character 
of  the  iEtolo-Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  The  De- 
lian festival,  which  greatly  dwindled  away  during 
the  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks  to 
Persia,  was  revived  afterwards  by  Athens  during 
the  period  of  her  empire,  when  she  was  seeking  in 
every  way  to  strengthen  her  central  ascendency  in 
the  ^gean ;  but  though  it  continued  to  be  osten- 

'  Homer«  Hymn.  Apoll.  150 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  104. 

'  Pausan.  v.  6,  5 ;  ^lian,  N.  H.  x.  1 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  104.  WhenEphe- 
BUS,  and  the  festival  called  Ephesia,  had  bccome  the  great  place  of  loaic 
meeting,  the  presence  of  women  was  still  continued  (Dionys.  Hai.  A.  R. 
iv.  25). 
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tatiously  celebrated  under  her  management,  it  never 
regained  that  commanding  sanctity  and  crowded 
frequentation  which  we  find  attested  in  the  Ho- 
meric  Hymn  to  Apollo  for  its  earlier  period. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Olympic  fea-  oiympic 
tival,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius  in  Pelopon-  theirceie- 
nesus,  near  the  old  oracular  temple  of  the  Olym-  i^g^n- 
pian  Zeus,  which  not  only  grew  up  uninterruptedly  **"'*"^- 
from  small  beginnings  to  the  maximum  of  Pan- 
Hellenic  importance,  bat  even  preserved  its  crowds 
of  visitors  and  its  celebrity  for  many  centuries  after 
the  extinction  of  Greek  freedom,  and  only  received 
its  final  abolition,  after  more  than  1100  years  of 
continuance,  from  the  decree  of  the  Christian  em- 
peror  Theodosius  in  394  a.D.  I  have  already  re- 
counted  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  history»  the 
attempt  made  by  Pheidon,  despot  of  Argos,  to  re- 
Store  to  the  Pisatans,  or  to  acquire  for  himself,  the 
administration  of  this  festival — ^an  event  which 
proves  the  importance  of  the  festival  in  Pelopon- 
nesus,  even  so  early  as  740  b.c.  At  that  time,  and 
for  some  years  afterwards,  it  seems  to  have  been 
frequented  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  neigh- 
bouring  inhabitants  of  Central  and  Western  Pelo- 
ponnesus — Spartans,  Messenians,  Arkadians,  Tri- 
phylians,  Pisatans,  Eleians,  and  Achaeans^ — and  it 
forms  an  important  link  connecting  the  ^tolo- 
Eleians,  and  their  Privileges  as  Agonothets  to  so- 
lemnise  and  preside  over  it,  with  Sparta.  From 
the  year  720  b.c.,  we  trace  positive  evidences  of 
the  gradual  presence  of  more  distant  Greeks — 

1  Strabo,  yiü.  p.  353 ;  Pindar,  Olymp.  TÜi.  2 ;  Xenophon,  Hellen. 
!▼.  7,  2  ;  Hi.  2,  M. 

'  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen  Staats- Alterthümer, 
sect.  10. 


\ 
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Corinthiaos,  Megarians,  Bceotians,  Atheuians,  aad 
even   Smyrnaeans  from  Asia.      We  observe  also 
another  proof  of  growiog  importance,  in  the  in- 
creased  number  and  variety  of  matches  exhibited 
to  the  spectators,  and  in  the  Substitution  of  the 
simple  crown  of  olive,  an  honorary  reward,  in 
place  of  the  more  substantial  present  which  the 
Olympic  festival  and  all  other  Grecian  festivals  be- 
gan  by  conferring  upon  the  victor.     The  humble 
Constitution  of  the  Olympic  games  presented  ori- 
ginally  nothing  more  than  a  match  of  runners  in 
the  measured  course  called  the  Stadium :  a  con- 
tinuous  series  of  the  victorious  runners  was  formally 
inscribed  and  preserved  by  the  Eleians,  beginning 
with  Koroebus  in  776  b.c.,  and  was  made  to  serve 
by  chronological  inquirers  from  the  third  Century 
B.c.  downwards,  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  chro- 
nological sequence  of  Grecian  events.     It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  seventh  Olympiad  after  Koroe- 
bus  that  Daiklds  the  Messenian  first  received  for 
his  victory  in  the  Stadium  no  farther  recompense 
than  a  wreath  from  the  sacred  olive-tree  near  Olym- 
pia ^ :  the  honour  of  being  proclaimed  victor  was 
found  sufficient,  without  any  pecuniary  addition. 
But  until  the  fourteenth  Olympiad,  there  was  no 
other  match  for  the  spectators  to  witness  besides 
that  of  simple  runners  in  the  Stadium :    on  that 
occasion  a  second  race  was  first  introduced,   of 
runners  in  the  double  Stadium,  or  up  and  down  the 

^  Dionys.  Halikarn.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  71 ;  Phlegon,  De  Olympiad.  p.  140. 
For  an  illustration  of  the  Btress  laid  by  the  Greeks  on  the  purely  ho- 
norary rewards  of  Olympia,  and  on  the  credit  which  they  took  to  tiiem- 
selves  as  competitors,  not  for  rooney,  but  for  glory»  8eeHerodot.viii.26. 
Compare  the  Scholia  on  Pindar»  Nem.'and  Isthm.  Argument,  p.  425- 
514,  ed.  Bo^'ckh. 


new 
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course;  in  the  nextorfifteenthOlympiad(720B.c.)  Their 
a  third  match,  the  long  course  for  runners,  or  several  crease— ''^' 
times  up  and  down  the  Stadium :  there  were  thus  m^hes 
three  races — the  simple  Stadium,  the  double  Sta- 
dium or  Diaulos,  and  the  long  course  or  Dolichos, 
all  for  runners — which  continued  without  addition 
until  the  eighteenth  Olympiad,  when  the  wrestling- 
match  and  thjs  complicated  Pentathlon  (including 
jumping,  running,  the  quoit,  the  javelin,  and  wrest- 
ling)  were  both  added.  A  farther  novelty  appears 
in  the  twenty-third  Olympiad  (688  b.c.),  the  boxing- 
match ;  and  another  still  more  important  in  the 
twenty.fifth  (680  b.c.),  the  chariot  with  four  füll- 
grown  horses.  This  last-mentioned  addition  is  de- 
serving  of  special  notice,  not  merely  as  it  diversified 
the  scene  by  the  introduction  of  horses,  but  also 
as  it  brought  in  a  totally  new  class  of  competitors 
— rieh  men  and  women,  who  possessed  the  finest 
horses  and  could  hire  the  most  skilful  drivers, 
without  any  personal  superiority  or  power  of 
bodily  display  in  themselves\  The  prodigious 
exhibition  of  wealth  in  which  the  chariot  proprie- 
tors  indulged,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  growing 
importance  in  the  Olympic  games,  but  also  served 
materially  to  increase  that  importance  and  to 
heighten  the  interest  of  spectators.  Two  farther 
matches  were  added  in  the  thirty-third  Olympiad 
(648  B.c.) — the  Pankration,  or  boxing  and  wrestling 

'  See  the  sentimeat  of  Agesilaos«  somewhat  contemptuoDS,  respect- 
ing  the  chariot-race»  aa  described  by  Xenophon  (Agesilaus,  ix.  6) ;  the 
general  feeling  of  Greece,  however,  is  more  in  conformity  with  what 
Hiucydidßs  (vi.  16)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alkibiadds»  and  Xenophon 
into  that  of  Simonid^  (Xenophon,  Hiero,  xi.  5).  The  great  respect 
attached  to  a  family  which  had  gained  chariot  victories  is  amply  at* 
tested  :  see  Herodot.  vi.  36,  36,  103,  126 — olKitf  rtOpiinrorptxIws — and 
vi.  70,  about  DemaratuB  king  of  Sparta. 
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conjoinedS  with  the  band  unarmed  or  divested  of 
that  hard  leather  cestus*  worn  by  tbe  pugilist,  which 
rendered  tbe  blow  of  tbe  latter  more  terrible,  bat 
at  tbe  same  time  prevented  bim  from  grasping  or 
keeping  bold  of  bis  adversary — and  the  Single  race- 
horse.  Many  otber  novelties  were  introduced  one 
after  tbe  otber»  wbicb  it  is  unnecessary  fuUy  to 
enumerate — ^tbe  race  betweeu  men  clothed  in  fall 
panoply  and  bearing  eacb  bis  sbield — ^tbe  differeot 
matcbes  between  boys,  analogoas  to  tbose  between 
full-grown  men,  and  between  colts,  of  tbe  same  na- 
tare  as  between  full-grown  borses.  At  tbe  maxi- 
mum  of  its  attraction  tbe  Olympic  solemnity  oecu- 
pied  five  days,  bat  until  tbe  seventy-seventb  Olym- 
piade all  tbe  varioas  matcbes  bad  been  compressed 
into  one — ^beginning  at  day-break  and  not  always 
closing  before  dark^.  Tbe  seventy-seventb  Olympiad 
follows  immediately  after  tbe  successful  expulsion 
of  tbe  Persian  invaders  from  Greece»  wben  tbe  Pan- 


'  Antholog.  Palatin.  ix.  686  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  290*  Jacobs. 

'  The  origiDal  Greek  word  for  this  covering  (which  sorroanded  the 
middle  hand  and  Upper  portion  of  the  fingere»  leaving  both  the  ends  of 
the  fingere  and  the  thumb  exposed)  was  Ifiäs,  the  word  for  a  thoog, 
strap,  or  whip,  of  leather :  the  special  word  ttvpfof^  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  introduced  (Hesychius«  v.  'Ifids) :  see  Homer,  liiad,  xxiii. 
686.  Cestus»  or  Caestus,  is  the  Latin  word  (Virg.  ^n.  v.  404)»  the 
Greek  word  Ktm^t  is  an  adjective  annexed  to  l^iäs — jcccrr&y  I^i^ira — 
woKvKfOTot  IfMf  (Iliad»  xiv.  214.  iü.  371) >  See  Pausan.  viü.  40,  3,  for 
the  description  of  the  incident  which  caused  an  alteration  in  this  hand- 
covering  at  the  Nemean  games :  nltimately  it  was  still  farther  hardened 
by  the  addition  of  iron. 

*  'Ac^ttv  v€fiirafupov£  äfu^Xas — Pindar,  Ol3rmp.  v.  6 :  compare 
Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Olymp,  iii.  33. 

See  the  facta  respecting  the  Olympic  Agdn  coUected  by  Corsini 
(Dissertationes  Agonisticae,  Dissert.  i.  sect.  8,  9,  10),  and  still  more 
amply  set  forth,  with  a  valuable  commentary,  by  Krause  (Olympia» 
oder  Daretellung  der  grossen  Olympischen  Spiele,  Wien  1838,  sect. 
8-11  especially). 
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Hellenic  feeling  had  been  keenly  stimulated  by  re- 
sistance  to  a  common  enemy ;  and  we  may  well  con- 
ceive  that  this  was  a  suitable  moment  for  impartiog 
additional  dignity  to  the  chief  national  festival. 

We  are  thus  enabled  partially  to  trace  the  steps  fes^!JSL 
by  which,  daring  the  two  centuries  succeeding  776  *^^*"* 
B.c.,  the  festival  of  the  Olympic  Zeus  in  the  Pisa«  passes  from 

a  loCftl  to  ft 

tid  gradually  passed  from  a  local  to  a  national  cha-  pan-Hei- 
racter,  and  acquired  an  attractive  force  capable  of  l^l^t*^' 
bringing  together  into  temporary  union  the  di- 
spersed  iragments  of  Hellas,  from  Marseilles  to  Tre« 
bizond.  In  this  important  function  it  did  not  long 
stand  alone.  During  the  sixth  Century  b.c.,  three 
other  festivals,  at  first  local,  became  successively 
nationalised — ^the  Pythia  near  Delphi,  the  Isthmia 
near  Corinth,  the  Nemea  near  Kleönse,  between 
Sikyön  and  Argos. 

In  re^rd  to  the  Pythian  festival,  we  find  a  short  Py*'»^*» 

o  j  '  games  or 

notice  of  the  particular  incidents  and  individuals  testivai. 
by  whom  its  reconstitution  and  enlargement  were 
brought  about — a  notice  the  more  interesting,  in- 
asmuch  as  these  very  incidents  are  themselves  a 
manifestation  of  something  like  Pan-Hellenic  pa- 
triotism,  Standing  almost  alone  in  an  age  which 
presents  little  eise  in  Operation  except  distinct  city* 
interests.  At  the  time  when  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
the  Delphinian  Apollo  was  composed  (probably  in  ^"^^  ■***! 
the  seventh  Century  b.c.),  the  Pythian  festival  had  DeipU. 
as  yet  acquired  little  eminence.  The  rieh  and  holy 
temple  of  Apollo  was  then  purely  oracular,  esta- 
blished  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  pious 
inquirers  *^  the  counsels  of  the  immortals  :"  multi- 
tudes  of  visitors  came  to  consult  it,  as  well  as  to 
sacrifice  victims  and  to  deposit  costly  offerings; 
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but  while  the  god  delighted  in  the  sound  of  the 
harp  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing  of  Paeans, 
he  was  by  do  means  anxious  to  encourage  horse- 
races  and  chariot-races  in  the  neighbourhood — 
nay,  this  psalmist  considers  that  the  noise  of  horses 
would  be  ''  a  nuisance/'  the  drinking  of  mules  a 
desecration  to  the  sacred  fountains,  and  the  osten- 
tation  of  fine-bnilt  chariots  objectionable^  as  tend- 
ing  to  divert  the  attention  of  spectators  away  from 
the  great  temple  and  its  wealth.  From  such  in- 
conveniences  the  god  was  protected  by  placing  bis 
sanctuary  "  in  the  rocky  Pytho  " — a  rugged  and 
uneven  recess,  of  no  great  dimensions,  embosomed 
in  the  southern  declivity  of  Parnassus,  and  about 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the 
topmost  Parnassian  summits  reach  a  height  of 
near  8000  feet.  The  Situation  was  extremely  im- 
posing,  but  unsuited  by  nature  for  the  congrega- 
tion  of  any  considerable  number  of  spectators  — 
altogether  impracticable  for  chariot-races — and  only 
rendered  practicable  by  later  art  and  outlay  for 
the  theatre  as  well  as  for  the  Stadium ;  the  original 
Stadium,  when  first  established,  was  placed  in  the 
piain  beneath.  It  furnished  little  means  of  sub- 
sistence,  but  the  sacrifices  and  presents  of  visitors 
enabled  the  ministers  of  the  temple  to  live  in  abun- 

'  Hom.  Hymn.  Apoll.  262. 

Ilriiiav€fi  tr  altX  icnmbs  iTnrcav  oiK€tÄ<op, 
'Af}d6fUPol  T  ovpfi€£  €fi&»  Upap  6itr6  m/yttny 
"Ev&a  TK  dp6pAn-»p  ßüvk^a-erat  tlaopaaaBM 
^Apfiard  r  tvnoirjfra  Koi  uucvrr6d<ap  Krwrhv  twir<ov, 
*H  tnj6p  T€  fuya»  koI  KTTifiara  fr<$XX'  cWdvra. 
Also  V.  288—394.  yudXtty  vir6  Uapv^aoio — 484.  vn-himjxt  nopr^ooco— 
Pindar,  Pyth.  viii.  90.  lIv$&vo9  tvyvaXoig — Strabo,  ix.  p.  418.  9rrrp«>- 
dcc  x^P^^  *^^^  6€arpo€iB€s — Heliodonis«  iEthiop.  ii.  26  :  compare  Will« 
Götte,  Daa  Delphische  Orakel  (Leipzig  1839)>  p.  39-42.    . 
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dance\  and  gathered  together  by  degrees  a  village 
around  it.  Near  the  saoctuary  of  Pytho,  and  about 
the  same  altitude,  was  situated  the  aacient  Phocian  PhocUn 
town  of  Krissa,  on  a  projecting  spur  of  Paroassus  ^ 
— overhuog  above  by  the  line  of  rocky  precipice 
calied  the  Phsedriades,  and  itself  overhanging  be- 
low  the  deep  ravine  through  which  flows  the  river 
Pleistus.  On  the  other  side  of  this  river  rises  the 
steep  mountain  Kirphis,  which  projects  southward 
into  the  Corinthian  Gulf — the  river  reaching  that 
gulf  through  the  broad  Krissaean,  or  Kirrhaean, 
piain,  which  Stretches  westward  nearly  to  the  Lo- 
krian  town  of  Amphissa ;  a  piain  for  the  most  part 
fertile  and  productive,  though  least  so  in  its  east- 
em  part  immediately  under  the  Kirphis,  where 
the  seaport  Kirrha  was  placed^.     The  temple,  the 

^  BtofuU  II  tbf>€pßov,  ov7nJ»y  r  drl  $€vos,  says  Ion  (in  Euripidds,  Ion. 
334)  the  slave  of  ApoUo,  and  the  verger  of  his  Delphian  temple,  who 
waten  it  from  the  Kaatalian  spring,  sweeps  it  with  laurel  boughs,  and 
keeps  off  with  his  bow  and  arrows  the  obtrnsive  birds  (Ion,  105,  143, 
154).  Whoever  reads  the  description  of  Professor  Ulrichs  (Reisen  und 
Forschungen  in  Griechenland,  eh.  7-  p.  1 10)  will  see  that  the  birds — 
eagles,  vultures,  and  crows — are  quite  numerous  enough  to  haye  been 
exceedingly  troublesome.  The  whole  play  of  Ion  conveys  a  lively  idea 
of  the  Delphian  temple  and  its  scenery,  with  which  Euripid^  was 
donbtless  familiär. 

'  There  is  considerable  perplexity  respecting  Krissa  and  Kirrha,  and 
it  still  rematns  a  question  among  scholars  whether  the  two  names  de- 
note  the  same  place,  or  different  places ;  the  former  is  the  opinion  of 
O.  Müller  (Orchomenos,  p.  495).  Strabo  distinguishes  the  two,  Pau- 
sanias  identifies  them,  conoeiving  no  other  town  to  have  ever  existed 
except  the  seaport  (x.  37,  4).  Mannert  (Geogr.  Gr.  Rom.  viii.  p.  148) 
foUows  Strabo,  and  represents  them  as  different. 

I  consider  the  latter  to  be  the  correct  opinion,  upon  the  grounds,  and 
partly  also  on  the  careful  topographical  examination  of  Professor  Ul- 
richs, which  affords  an  excellent  account  of  the  whole  scenery  of  Delphi 
(Reisen  und  Forschungen  in  Griechenland,  Bremen  1840,  chapters  1, 
2,  3).  The  ruins  described  by  him  on  the  high  ground  near  Kastri, 
calied  the  Forty  Saints,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  ruins  of  Krissa ; 
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oracle»  and  the  wealth  of  Pytho,  belong  to  the  very 
earliest  periods  of  Grecian  antiquity ;  but  the  oc- 
tenoial  solemnity  in  honour  of  the  god  included  at 
first  no  other  competition  except  that  of  bards,  who 
sang  each  a  paean  with  the  harp.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned»  in  my  preceding  volume,  that 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  held  one  of  its  half- 
yearly  meetings  near  the  temple  of  Pytho,  the  other 
at  Thennopylae. 
KirriiMhe  In  those  early  times  when  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Apollo  was  composed,  the  town  of  Krissa  appears 
to  have  been  great  and  powerful,  possessing  sdl  the 
broad  piain  between  Parnassus,  Kirphis,  and  the 
gulf,  to  which  latter  it  gave  its  name — and  pos- 
sessing also,  what  was  a  property  not  less  valuable, 
the  adjoining  sanctuary  of  Pytho  itself,  which  the 
Hymn  identifies  with  Krissa,  not  indicating  Delphi 
as  a  separate  place.  The  Krissaeans  doubtless  de- 
rived  great  profits  from  the  number  of  visitors  who 
came  to  visit  Delphi,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
Kirrha  was  originally  only  the  name  for  their  sea- 

the  rains  of  Kirrhaare  on  the  sea-shore  near  the  moath  of  the  Pleistos. 
The  piain  beneath  might  withoat  impropriety  be  callcdeither  the  Kris- 
a«an  or  the  Kirrhsean  piain  (Herodot.  viü.  32 ;  Strabo»  ix.  p.  419). 
Though  Strabo  was  right  in  diatinguishing  Krissa  from  Kirrha,  and 
right  also  in  the  position  of  the  latter  under  Kirphis,  he  conceired  in- 
correctly  the  Situation  of  Krissa ;  and  bis  representation  that  there  were 
two  wäre — in  the  first  of  which*  Kirrha  was  destroyed  by  the  Kris- 
SMins,  while  in  the  second,  Krissa  itself  was  conquered  by  the  Am- 
phiktyons — ia  not  confirmed  by  any  other  authority. 

Hie  mere  circnmstance  that  Pindar  gives  us  in  three  separate  pass* 
ages,  Kpiir^,  ILfntraiw,  Kpiiraiois  (Isth.  ii.  26 ;  Pyth.  v.  49«  vi.  18),  and 
in  five  other  passages»  Klpp^,  lUppat,  HlppaBtv  (Pyth.  iii.  33,  tu.  14, 
viü.  26,  X.  24,  xi.  20),  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  two  names  be- 
long to  different  places,  and  are  not  merely  two  different  names  for  the 
same  place ;  the  poet  could  not  in  this  case  have  any  metrical  reason  for 
varying  the  denomination,  as  the  metre  of  the  two  words  is  similar. 
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port.  Gradually,  however,  the  port  appears  to  have 
grown  in  importance  at  the  expense  of  the  town, 
just  as  ApoUonia  aod  Ptolemais  came  to  equal  Ky- 
r^nd  and  Barka,  and  a8  Plymouth  Dock  has  swelled 
into  Devonport ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  sanc- 
tuary  of  Pytho  with  its  administrators  expanded 
into  the  town  of  Delphi ,  and  came  to  claim  an  in- 
dependent  existence  of  its  own.  The  original  rela- 
tions  between  Krissa»  Kirrha»  and  Delphi,  were  in 
this  manner  at  length  subverted,  the  first  declining 
and  the  two  latter  rising:  the  Krissaeans  found 
themselves  dispossessed  of  the  management  of  the  orowth  of 
temple,  which  passed  to  the  Delphians,  as  well  as  kmi«^ 
of  the  profits  arising  from  the  visitors,  whose  dis-  ^^®^ 
bursements  went  to  enrich  the  inhabitants  of  Kirrha. 
Ejrissa  was  a  primitive  city  of  the  Phocian  name, 
and  could  boast  of  a  place  as  such  in  the  Homeric 
Catalogue,  so  that  her  loss  of  importance  was  not 
likely  to  be  quietiy  endured.  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  the  above  facts,  already  sufficient  in  themselves 
as  seeds  of  quarrel,  we  are  told  that  the  Kirrhseans 
abused  their  position  as  masters  of  the  avenue  to 
the  temple  by  sea,  and  levied  exorbitant  tolls  on 
the  visitors  who  landed  there — a  number  constantly 
increasing  from  the  multiplication  of  the  transma- 
rine colonies,  and  from  the  prosperity  of  those  in 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Besides  such  offence  against  the 
general  Grecian  public,  they  had  also  incurred  the 
enmity  of  their  Phocian  neighbours  by  outrages 
upon  women,  Phocian  as  well  as  Argeian,  who  were 
ret Urning  from  the  temple  ^ 

*  Atheneras,  ziii.  p.  660 ;  .fischin^  cont.  Ktesiphont.  c.  86.  p.  406 ; 
Strabo»  ix.  p.  418.    Of  the  Akragallid»«  or  Kraogaliidse,  whom  ifischinte 

g2 
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insoienee  Thus  stood  the  casc,  apparently,  about  595  b.c., 
Kirrhaeans  wben  the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  interfered — either 
Sy^he  Am-  prooipted  by  the  Phocians,  or  perhaps  on  their  own 
pbiktyoM.  gpontaneous  impulse,  out  of  regard  to  the  temple 
— to  puoish  the  Kirrhaeans.  After  a  war  of  ten 
years,  the  first  Sacred  War  in  Greece,  this  object 
was  completely  accomplished ,  by  a  Joint  force  of 
Thessalians  under  Eurylochus,  Sikyonians  under 
KleisthenSs,  and  Athenians  under  Alkmaeon ;  the 
Athenian  Solon  being  the  person  who  originated 
and  enforeed  in  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  the  pro- 
position  of  interference.  Kirrha  appears  to  have 
made  a  strenuous  resistance  until  its  supplies  from 
the  sea  were  intercepted  by  the  naval  force  of  the 
Sikyonian  Kleisthends ;  and  even  after  the  town 
was  taken,  its  inhabitants  defended  themselves  for 
some  time  on  the  heights  of  Kirphis^  At  length, 
however,  they  were  thoroughly  subdued,  their  town 
was  destroyed,  or  left  to  subsist  merely  as  a  landing- 
place;  and  the  whole  adjoining  piain  was  conse- 
crated  to  the  Delphian  god,  whose  domains  thus 
touched  the  sea.  Under  this  sentence,  pronounced 
by  the  religious  feeling  of  Greece,  and  sanctified 
by  a  solemn  oath  publicly  sworn  and  inscribed  at 
Delphi,  the  land  was  condemned  to  remain  untilled 
and  unplanted,  without  any  species  of  human  care, 

mentioDs  along  with  the  Kirrhaeans  aa  another  impious  race  who  dwelt 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  god — and  who  were  overthrown  along  with 
the  Kirrhsans — ^we  have  no  farther  information.  O.  Müller's  conjec- 
tare  would  identify  them  with  the  Dryopes  (Dorians,  i.  2.  5,  and  his 
Orchomenos,  p.  496) ;  Harpokration,  v.  KpavyaXktdtu. 

'  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  Introduct. ;  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  2 ; 
Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  11 ;  Pausan.  ii.  9,  6.  PauBanias  (x.  37*  4)  and 
Polysenus  (Strateg.  iii.  6)  relate  a  stratagem  of  Solon,  or  of  Eorylo- 
chus,  to  poiBon  the  water  of  the  Kirrhseans  with  hellebore. 
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and  serving  only  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle.  The 
latter  circumstance  was  convenient  to  the  temple, 
inasmuch  as  it  furnished  abundance  of  victims  for 
the  pilgrims  who  laoded  and  came  to  sacrifice — 
for  without  preliminary  sacrifice  no  man  could 
consult  the  oracle  ^ ;  while  the  entire  prohibition  of 
tillage  was  the  only  means  of  obviating  the  growth 
of  another  troublesome  neighbour  on  the  sea-board. 
The  fate  of  Kirrha  in  this  war  is  ascertained :  that 
of  Krissa  is  not  so  clear,  nor  do  we  know  whether 
it  was  destroyed,  or  left  subsisting  in  a  position  of 
inferiority  with  regard  to  Delphi.  From  this  time 
forward,  however,  the  Delphian  Community  ap- 
pears  as  Substantive  and  autonomous,  exercising 
in  their  own  right  the  management  of  the  temple ; 
though  we  shall  find,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  Phocians  contest  this  right,  and  lay  claim 
to  the  management  of  it  for  themselves' — a  rem- 
nant  of  that  early  period  when  the  oracle  stood  in 
the  domain  of  the  Phocian  Krissa.  There  seems 
moreover  to  have  been  a  standing.  antipathy  be- 
tween  the  Delphians  and  the  Phocians. 

The  Sacred  War  justmentioned,  emanating  from  Knt 
a  solemn  Amphiktyonic  decree,  carried  on  jointly  war,  in 
by  troops  of  different  states  whom  we  do  not  know 
to  have  ever  before  co-operated,  and  directed  ex- 
clusively  towards  an  object  of  common  interest,  is 
in  itself  a  fact  of  high  importance  as  manifesting 
a  decided  growth  of  Pan-Hellenic  feeling.  Sparta 
is  not  named  as  interfering — a  circumstance  which 
seems  remarkable  when  we  consider  both  her  power, 
even  as  it  then  stood,  and  her  intimate.  connection 

*  Eurip.  Ion.  330.  *  Thucyd.  i.  112. 
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with  the  Delphian  oracle — ^while  the  Athenians  ap* 
pear  as  the  prime  movere,  through  the  greatest  aad 
best  of  their  Citizens  :  the  credit  of  a  large-minded 
patriotism  rests  prominently  upon  them. 
Destroe-  But  if  this  Sacred  War  itself  is  a  proof  tkat  the 
K^ha.—  Pan-Hellenic  spirit  was  growing  stronger,  the  posi- 
nmes^  tivc  rcsult  in  which  it  ended  reinforced  that  spirit 
by"theAm.  ^'^^  farther.  The  spoils  of  Kirrha  were  employed 
phiktyons.  ^y  the  victorious  allies  in  founding  the  Pythian 
games.  The  octennial  festival  hitherto  celebrated 
at  Delphi  in  honour  of  the  god,  including  no  other 
competition  except  in  the  harp  and  the  paean,  was 
expanded  into  comprehensive  games  on  the  model 
of  the  Olympic»  with  matches  not  only  of  music, 
but  also  of  gymnastics  and  chariots — celebrated , 
not  at  Delphi  itself,  but  on  the  maritime  piain 
near  the  niined  Kirrha — and  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  the  Amphiktyons  themselves. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  Solon  provided  large 
rewards  for  such  Athenians  as  gained  victories  in 
the  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games,  thereby  indi- 
cating  bis  sense  of  the.great  value  of  the  national 
games  as  a  means  of  promoting  Hellenic  inter- 
communion;  and  it  was  the  same  feeling  which 
instigated  the  foundation  of  the  new  games  on  the 
Kirrhaean  piain,  in  commemoration  of  the  vindi* 
cated  honour  of  Apollo  and  in  the  territory  newly 
made  over  to  him.  They  were  celebrated  in  the 
autumn,  or  first  half  of  every  third  Olympic  year, 
the  Amphiktyons  being  the  ostensible  Agonothets 
or  administratore,  and  appointing  persons  to  dis- 
charge  the  duty  in  their  names\     At  the  first 

'  Mr.  Clintoa  thinks  that  the  Pythian  gamea  wer«  celebrated  in  the 
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Pythian  ceremony  (in  586  b.c.)>  valuable  rewards 
were  given  to  the  different  Victors ;  at  the  second 
(582  B.c.)>  nothing  was  conferred  but  wreaths  of 
laurel — the  rapidly  attained  celebrity  of  the  games 
being  such  as  to  render  any  farther  reward  super- 
fluous.  The  Sikyonian  despot  KleisthenSs  him- 
self,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  conquest  of  Kirrha» 
gained  the  prize  at  the  chariot-race  of  the  second 
Py thia :  we  find  other  great  personages  in  Greece 
frequently  mentioned  as  competitors»  and  the  games 
long  maintained  a  dignity  second  only  to  the  Olym- 
pic,  over  which  indeed  they  had  some  advantages ; 
first,  that  they  were  not  abused  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  petty  jealousies  and  antipathies  of  any 
administering  State,  as  the  Olympic  games  were 
perverted  by  the  Eleians,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion ;  next,  that  they  comprised  music  and  poetry 
as  well  as  bodily  display.  From  the  circumstances 
attending  their  foundation,  the  Pythian  games  de- 

antnmn:  M.  Boeckh  refers  the  celebration  to  the  spring:  Krause 
agrees  with  Boeckh.  (Clintoiit  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  p.  200»  Appendix ; 
Boeckh«  ad  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  1688.  p.  813;  Krause»  Die  Pythieo» 
Nemeen  und  Isthmien,  vol.  ii.  p.  29-35.) 

Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  appears  to  me  the  right  one.  Bo^kh  admits 
that»  with  the  exception  of  Thncydid^s  (v.  1-19)«  the  other  anthorities 
go  to  snstain  it ;  bat  he  relies  on  Thucydidds  to  outweigh  them.  Now 
the  passage  of  Thucydidis,  properly  understood,  seems  to  me  as  much 
in  faToar  of  Clinton's  view  as  the  rest,  if  not  more. 

I  may  remark,  as  a  certain  additional  reason  in  favour  of  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's  view,  that  the  Isthmia  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
thirdyear  of  each  Olympiad»  and  in  the  spring  (Krause»  p.  187)*  It 
seems  improbable  that  these  two  great  festivals  should  bave  come  one 
iomediately  after  the  other»  whidi  nevertheless  must  be  supposed»  if 
we  adopt  the  opinion  of  Boeckh  and  Krause. 

Though  the  P3rthian  games  belong  to  late  summer  or  early  autumn» 
the  exact  month  is  not  easy  to  determine :  see  the  references  in  K.  F. 
Hermann»  Lehrbuch  der  gottesdienstlichen  Alterthümer  der  Griechen» 
eh.  49.  not.  12. 
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Nemean 
and  Isth- 
miaD 
gamet. 


served,  even  more  than  the  Olympic,  the  title  be- 
stowed  OQ  them  by  Demosthends — ^'the  common 
Agönof  theGreeks*/* 

The  Olympic  and  Pythian  games  continued 
always  to  be  the  most  venerated  solemnities  in 
Greece:  yet  the  Nemea  and  Isthmia  acquired  a 
celebrity  not  much  inferior;  the  Olympic  prize 
counting  for  the  highest  of  all^.  Both  the  Nemea 
and  the  Isthmia  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
two  festivals  by  occurring,  not  once  in  four  years, 
but  once  in  two  years ;  the  former  in  the  second 
and  fourth  years  of  each  Olympiad,  the  latter  in 
the  first  and  third  years.  To  both  is  assigned, 
according  to  Greek  custom,  an  origin  connected 
with  the  interesting  persons  and  circumstances  of 
Grecian  antiquity  ;  but  our  historical  knowledge  of 
both  begins  with  the  sixth  Century  b.c.  The  first 
historical  Nemead  is  presented  as  belonging  to 
Olympiad  52  or  53  (572-568  b.c.),  a  few  years 
subsequent  to  the  Sacred  War  above  mentioned 
and  to  the  origin  of  the  Pythia :  the  festival  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Nemean  Zeus«  in  the 
Valley  of  Nemea  between  Phlius  and  Kleönae,  and 
originally  by  the  Kleönseans  themselves,  until»  at 
some  period  after  460  b.c.,  the  Argeians  deprived 
them  of  that  honour  and  assumed  the  honours  of 
administration  to  themselves^.   The  Nemean  games 

>  Demosthen.  Philipp,  üi.  p.  119. 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  28-33. 

'  Strabo,  yiii.  p.  377 ;  Plutarch»  Arat.  c.  28 ;  Mannert,  Geogr.  Gr. 
Rom.  pt.  viü.  p.  660.  Compare  the  second  chapter  in  Krause,  Die 
Pythien,  Nemeen  und  Isthmien,  vol.  ii.  p.  108  »eqq, 

That  the  Kleönseans  continued  without  intenruption  to  administer 
the  Nemean  festival  down  to  Olympiad  80  (460  b.c.),  or  thereabouts, 
is  the  rational  inference  from  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  42 :  compare  Nem.  iv. 
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had  their  Hellanodikae^  to  superintend,  to  keep 
Order,  and  to  distribute  the  prizes,  as  well  as  the 
Olympic.  Respecting  the  Isthmian  festival,  cur  first 
historical  information  is  a  little  earlier,  for  it  has 
already  been  stated  that  Selon  conferred  a  premium 
upon  every  Athenian  Citizen  who  gained  a  prize  at 
that  festival  as  well  as  at  the  Olympian — in  or  after 
594  B.c.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Corinthians  at 
their  isthmus,  in  honour  of  Poseidon ;  and  if  we 
may  draw  any  inference  from  the  legends  respect- 
ing its  foundation,  which  is  ascribed  sometimes  to 
Theseus,  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  identified 
it  with  the  antiquities  of  their  own  State*. 

17.  EuBebioB  iodeed  states  that  the  Argeians  seized  the  administra- 
tion  for  themselves  in  Olympiad  53«  and  in  order  to  reconcile  this 
Statement  with  the  above  passage  in  Pindar«  critics  have  conduded  that 
the  Argeians  lost  it  again,  and  that  the  Kleönaeans  resumed  it  a  little 
before  Olympiad  80.  I  take  a  different  view,  and  am  disposed  to  reject 
the  Statement  of  Ensebius  altogether ;  the  more  so  as  Pindar's  tenth 
Nemean  ode  is  addressed  to  an  Argeian  Citizen  named  Theiaeas ;  and 
if  diere  had  been  at  that  time  a  standing  dispute  between  Argos  and 
Kle6n»  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  the  Nemea,  the  poet 
would  hardly  have  introduced  the  mention  of  the  Nemean  prizes  gained 
by  the  anoestors  of  Theiseus»  ander  the  antoward  designation  of  "  prizes 
received  from  Klednaean  men." 

1  See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1126. 

*  K.  F.  Hermann,  in  bis  Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen  Staatsalter- 
thümer  (eh.  33.  not.  7,  and  eh.  65.  not.  3)«  and  again  in  bis  more  recent 
work  (Lehrbuch  der  gottesdienstlichen  Alterthümer  der  Griechen,  part 
iii.  eh.  49,  also  not.  6),  both  highly  valuable  publications,  maintains, — 
1.  That  the  exaltation  of  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games  into  Pan- 
Helienic  importance  arose  directly  afler  and  out  of  the  fall  of  the 
despots  of  Corinth  and  Sikyon.  3.  That  it  was  brought  about  by  the 
paramount  influence  of  the  Dorians,  especially  by  Sparta.  3.  That  the 
Spartans  put  down  the  despots  of  both  these  two  cities. 

Hie  last  of  these  three  profrasitions  appears  to  me  untrue  in  respect 
to  Sikyon — improbable  in  respect  to  Corinth :  my  reasons  for  thinking 
so  have  been  given  in  a  former  chapter.  And  if  this  be  so,  the  reason 
for  presuming  Spartan  intervention  as  to  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean 
games  falb  to  the  ground ;  for  there  is  no  other  proof  of  it,  nor  does 
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Pan-Hd-         Wc   thus   perceive  that  thc  interval    between 

lenic  chft- 

ncter  ac-     600-560  B.C.  exhibits  the  first  historical  manifesta- 

aii^he  four  tioQ  of  the  Pvthia,  Isthmia,  and  Nemea — the  first 

(MympicT    cxp^i^sion  of  all  the  three  from  local   into  Pan- 

NemcM      Hellenic  festivals.     To  the  Olyrapic   games,  for 

and  isth.     some  time  the  oaly  great  centre  of  union  among 

all  the  widely  dispersed  Greeks,  are   now  added 

three  other  sacred  Agönes  of  the  like  public,  open, 

national  character;  constituting  visible  marks,  as 

well  as  tutelary  bonds,  of  collective  Hellenism,  and 

ensuring  to  every  Greek  who  went  to  compete  in 

Sparta  appear  to  bave  interested  herseif  in  any  of  the  foar  national 
festivals  except  the  Olympic,  with  which  she  was  from  an  early  period 
pecnliarly  connected. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  the  first  of  Hermann 's  three  propositions  is  at 
all  tenable.  No  connection  whatever  can  be  shown  between  Sikyon 
and  the  Nemean  games ;  and  it  is  the  more  improbable  in  thia  case 
that  the  Sikyonians  should  have  been  active,  inasmneh  as  they  had 
under  KleisthenAs  a  little  before  contribated  to  nationalize  the  Pythian 
games :  a  second  interference  for  a  similar  purpose  oaght  not  to  be  pre* 
sumed  without  some  evidence.  To  prove  bis  point  abont  the  Isthmia, 
Hermann  cites  ooly  a  passage  of  SoUnus  (tu.  14),  "  Hoc  spectaculam» 
per  Cypselum  tyrannum  intermissum,  Corinthii  Olymp.  49  solemnitati 
pristinee  reddiderunt."  To  render  this  passage  at  all  credible,  we  muat 
read  CypseUda$  instead  of  Cypselum,  which  dedacts  from  the  valae  of 
a  witness  whose  testimony  can  never  under  any  circomstances  be  rated 
high.  But  graoting  the  alteration«  there  are  two  reasons  against  the 
assertion  of  Solinus.  One«  a  positive  reason,  that  Solon  oflfered  a  large 
reward  to  Athenian  victors  at  the  Isthmian  games :  bis  legislation  falls 
in  594  B.c.,  ten  years  before  the  time  when  the  Isthmia  are  said  by 
Solinus  to  have  been  renewed  after  a  long  intermission.  The  other 
reason  (negative,  though  to  my  mind  also  powerful)  is  the  silence  of 
Herodotus  in  that  long  invective  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  So- 
siklds  against  the  Kypselids  (v.  92).  If  Kypselus  had  really  been  guitty 
of  so  great  an  insult  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  as  to  suppress  their 
most  solemn  festival,  the  fact  would  hardly  have  been  omitted  in  the 
indictment  which  Sosiklis  is  made  to  orge  against  bim.  Aristotle  in- 
deed,  representing  Kypselus  as  a  mild  and  populär  despot,  introdnces 
a  contrary  view  of  bis  character,  which,  if  we  admitted  it,  woold  of 
itself  suffice  to  negative  the  supposition  that  he  had  suppressed  the 
Isthroia. 
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the  matches,  a  safe  and  inviolate  transit  even 
through  hostile  Hellenic  8tate8^  These  four»  all 
in  or  near  Peloponnesus,  and  one  of  which  occurred 
in  each  year»  formed  the  Period,  or  cycle  of  sacred 
games,  and  those  who  had  gained  prizes  at  all  the 
four  received  the  enviable  designation  of  Periodo- 
nikes*:  the  honours  paid  to  Olympic  victors  on  their 
return  to  their  native  city,  were  prodigious  even  in 
the  sixth  Century  b.c.,  and  became  even  more  ex- 
travagant afterwards.  We  may  remark,  that  in  the 
Olympic  games  alone,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  four,  the  musical  and  intel- 
lectual  dement  was  wanting:  all  the  three  more 
recent  Agönes  included  crowns  for  exercises  of 
music  and  poetry,  along  with  gymnastics,  chariots, 
and  horses. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  distinguishing  national  increased 
8tamp  set  upon  these  four  great  festivals  that  the  tion"o°the 
gradual  increase  of  Hellenic  family-feeling  exhibited  y^Jf  Jn^^cLt 
itself,  during  the  course  of  this  earliest  period  of  9'?®^ 
our  history.     Pursuant  to  the  same  tendencies,  re- 
ligious  festivals  in  all  the  cousiderable  towns  gra- 
dually  became  more  and  more  open  and  accessible, 
and  attracted  guests  as  well  as  competitors  from 
beyond  the  border ;  the  dignity  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  the  honour  rendered  to  the  presiding  god,  being 
measured  by  numbers,  admiration,  and  envy,  in 

'  Plntarcli,  Arat.  c.  28.  nai  wißrxyBti  rtfrr  irp&rop  (by  order  of  Ara- 
tos)  ff  dtdofitpfj  rois  iytuftaTois  tunikia  Koi  6afl>oXtta,  a  deadly  Btain  on 
the  character  of  Aratus. 

*  FestUB,  ▼.  Perihodoa,  p.  217»  ed.  MtUler.  See  the  animated  pro- 
teat  of  the  philooopher  Xenophands  against  the  great  rewards  given  to 
Oiympic  Tictors  (640-520  b.c.),  Xenophan.  Fragment.  2.  p.  357,  cd. 
Bcrgk. 
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the  frequenting  visitors*.  There  is  no  positive 
evidence  indeed  of  such  expansion  in  the  Attic  fes- 
tivals  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Peisistratus,  who 
first  added  the  quadrennial  or  Greater  Panatheoaea 
to  the  ancient  annual  or  Lesser  Panathenaea ;  nor 
can  we  trace  the  steps  of  progress  in  regard  to 
Thebes,  Orchomeous,  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sikyon, 
Pelldnd,  iBgina,  Argos,  &c.,  butwe  find  füll  reason 
for  believiDg  that  such  was  the  general  reality.  Of 
the  Olympic  or  Isthmian  victors  whom  Pindar  and 
Simonidds  celebrated,  many  derived  a  portion  of 
their  renown  from  previous  victories  acquired  at 
several  of  these  local  contests^ — victories  sometimes 
80  numerous,  as  to  prove  how  wide-spread  the  habit 
of  mutual  frequentation  had  become^;  though  we 
find,  even  in  the  third  Century  b.c.,  treaties  of  alli- 
ance  between  dififerent  cities,  in  which  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  confer  this  mutual  right  by  express 
stipulation.    Temptation  was  offered,  to  the  distin- 

^  Thucyd.  vi.  16.  Alkibiadds  says,  Kai  l^a  aS  iprß  nSkti  xafnfyiats  i) 
äXXy  ry  XafiTrpvifOfuu,  roig  fiiv  doroit  <f>OoP€iTtu  <l>va'€i,  npht  de  rovr 
^vovs  ical  avn)  Itrxvs  ffMLVtTcu. 

The  greater  PaDathensea  are  ascribed  to  Peisistratus  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Ariateidds»  vol.  iü.  p.  323,  ed.  Diadorf:  judging  by  what  immediately 
precedes,  the  atatement  seemB  to  come  from  Aristotle. 

'  SimonidSs,  Fragm.  154-158,  ed.  Bergk ;  Pindar,  Nem.  i.  45  ; 
Olymp,  xiii.  107. 

The  distinguished  athlete  Theagenös  is  affirmed  to  have  gained  1200 
prizes  in  these  various  agönes  :  according  to  Bome,  1400  prizes  (Pausan. 
vi.  11,  2  ;  Plutarch,  Praecept.  Reip.  Ger.  c.  15.  p.  811). 

An  athlete  named  ApoUoniua  arrived  too  late  for  the  Olympic  games, 
having  ataid  away  too  long  from  hia  anxiety  to  get  money  at  varioua 
agdnea  in  lonia  (Pauaan.  v.  21,  5). 

'  See,  particularly,  the  treaty  between  the  inhabitants  of  Latus  and 
those  of  Olüs  in  Kr6te,  in  Boeckh'a  Corp.  Inacr.  No.  2554,  wherein 
thia  reciprocity  ia  expressly  atipulated.  Boeckh  placea  this  Inscription 
in  the  third  Century  b.c. 
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guished  gymnastic  or  musical  competitors,  by  prizes 
of  great  value;  and  Timseus  even  asserted,  as  a 
proof  of  the  overweening  pride  of  Kroton  and  Sy- 
baris,  that  these  eitles  tried  to  supplant  the  pre- 
eminence  of  the  Olympic  games,  by  instituting 
games  of  their  own  with  the  riebest  prizes,  to  be 
eelebrated  at  the  same  time^ — a  Statement  in  itself 
not  worthy  of  eredit,  but  nevertheless  illustrating 
the  animated  rivalry  known  to  prevail  among  the 
Greeian  eitles,  in  proeuring  for  themselves  splendid 
and  erowded  games.  At  the  time  when  the  Homerie 
Hymn  to  DdmStSr  was  eomposed,  the  worship  of 
that  goddess  seems  to  have  been  purely  loeai  at 
Eleusis ;  but  before  the  Persian  war,  the  festival 
eelebrated  by  the  Athenians  every  year  in  honour 
of  the  £leusinian  DSmdtSr  admitted  Greeks  of  all 
cities  to  be  initiated,  and  was  attended  by  vast 
erowds  of  them*. 

It  was  thus  that  the  simplieity  and  striet  loeal  AUother 
applieation  of  the  primitive  religious  festival,  among  dties,  ex. 
the  greater  states  in  Greeee,  gradually  expanded  «^uSSd 
on  eertain  great  oecasions  periodieally  reeurring,  «ochvwiti. 
into  an  elaborate  and  regulated  series  of  exhibitions 
— not  merely  admitting,  but  solieiting  the  fraternal 
presenee  of  all  Hellenie  speetators.     In  this  jrespeet 
Sparta  seems  to  have  formed  an  exeeption  to  the 

^  TimseuB,  Fragm.  82»  ed.  Didot.  The  Krotoniates  famished  a  great 
namber  of  victore  both  to  the  Olympic  and  to  the  Pythian  games 
(Herodot.  viü.  47 ;  Paosan.  x.  5,  5 — x.  7»  3 ;  Krause,  Gymnastik  nnd 
Agonistik  der  Hellenen,  vol.  ii.  sect.  29'  p.  752). 

'  Herodot.  viii.  65.   Kai  avrwy  6  ßovKdfuvos  Kai  t&p  äXXo»p  'EXXi^Mftv 

flV€lTat. 

The  exclusion  of  all  competitors  natives  of  Lampsakus,  from  the 
games  eelebrated  in  the  Chersonesua  to  the  honoar  of  the  oekist  Miltiadds« 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotns  as  something  special  (Herodot.  vi.  36). 
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remaining  states:  her  festivals  were  for  herself 
alone,  and  her  general  rudeness  towards  other 
Greeks  was  not  materially  softened  even  at  the 
Karneia^  and  Hyakinthia,  or  Gymnopaediae.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Attic  Dionysia  were  gradually 
exalted,  from  their  original  rüde  spontaneous  out- 
burst  of  village  feeling  in  thankfulness  to  the  god, 
followed  by  song,  dance,  and  revelry  of  various 
kinds,  into  costly  and  diversified  Performances, 
first  by  a  trained  chonis,  next  by  actors  superadded 
to  it^;  and  the  dramatic  compositions  thus  pro- 
dueed,  as  they  embodied  the  perfection  of  Grecian 
art,  so  they  were  eminently  calculated  to  invite  a 
Pan-Hellenic  audience  and  to  encourage  the  senti- 
ment  of  Hellenic  unity.  The  dramatic  literature  of 
Athens  however  belongs  properly  to  a  later  period  : 
previous  to  the  year  560  b.c.,  we  see  only  those 
commencements  of  Innovation  which  drew  upon 
Thespis^  the  rebuke  of  Solon,  who  himself  contri- 
buted  to  impart  to  the  Panathenaic  festival  a  more 
solemn  and  attractive  character,  by  checking  the 

*  See  the  remark8,apoD  theLacedtemoniandiscouragement  of  stranger- 
visitora  at  their  pablic  festivab,  pat  by  Thucydidte  into  the  mouth  of 
Pleriklte  (Thacyd.  ii.  39). 

Lichas  the  SpartaD  gained  great  renown  by  treating  hospitably  the 
straDgere  who  came  to  the  Gyronopsediae  at  Sparta  (Xenophon«  Me- 
morab.  i.  2,  61;  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  10) — a  story  which  proves  that 
8ome  strangers  came  to  the  Spartan  festivals,  bat  which  also  proves 
that  they  were  not  many  in  number,  and  that  to  show  them  hospitality 
was  a  striking  distinction  from  the  general  character  of  Spartan», 

'  Aristot.  Poetic.  c.  3  and  4  ;  Maximus  Tyrius»  Oiss.  xxi.  p.  216  ; 
Plutarch,  De  Cupidine  Divitiarum,  c.  8.  p.  527  :  compare  the  treatise« 
"  Quod  non  potest  baaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum/'  c.  16.  p.  1098. 
The  old  Oracles  quoted  by  Demosthends,  cont.  Meidiam  (c.  15.  p.  531» 
and  cont.  Makartat.  p.  1072 :  see  also  Buttmann's  note  on  the  fonner 
passage),  convey  the  idea  of  the  ancient  simple  Athenian  festival. 

'  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  29 :  see  above,  chap.  xi.  vol.  iii.  p.  196. 
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licence  of  the  rhapsodes  and  ensuring  to  those  pre- 
sent  a  füll  orderly  recital  of  the  Iliad. 

The  sacred  games  and  festivals,  here  alluded  to  Effect  of 
as  a  class,  took  hold  of  the  Greek  mind  by  so  great  vais  upon 
a  variety  of  feelings^  as  to  counterbalance  in  a  high  müid.'** 
degree  the  political  disseverance,  and  to  keep  alive 
among  their  wide-spread  eitles,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
stant  jealousy  and  frequent  quarrel,  a  feeling  of 
brotberhood  and  congenial  sentimeut  such  as  must 
otherwise  have  died  away.  The  The6rs,  or  sacred 
envoys  who  came  to  Olympia  or  Delphi  from  so 
many  difierent  points,  all  sacrificed  to  the  same  god 
and  at  the  same  altar,  witnessed  the  same  sports,  and 
contributed  by  their  donatives  to  enrich  or  adorn 
one  respected  scene.  Nor  mxist  we  forget  that  the 
festival  aSbrded  opportunity  for  a  sort  of  fair,  inclu- 
ding  much  traffic  amid  so  large  a  mass  of  spectators^: 
and  besides  the  exhibitions  of  the  games  themselves. 


^  The  orator  LysiftB,  in  a  fragment  of  hU  lost  Panegyrical  Oration» 
preserved  by  Dionyaius  of  Halikarnassns  (vol.  y.  p.  520  R.)«  deacribet 
the  influence  of  the  games  with  great  force  and  simplicity.  Hftraklds, 
the  founder  of  them,  ay&va  yJiv  a-wfi^my  inoirfo-t,  <f>tkoTtfJkUuf  de  wkovr^, 
yp^fuis  y  ciTidci^iy  cV  rf  leaXXiWf  rrjf  'EXXados*  iPa  rovrm»  dinivreov 
h€Ka  €S  t6  aiiT6  HXBm^uv,  rä  /mv  6'^ftMVOt,  rä  de  aKOvir6fuvot,  'Hyi;* 
ooro  yiip  rhv  Mdd€  avXXoyov  dpx^y  y^vitrOai  rotr  "EXXiycrt  r^f 
vphs  dXXijXov^  <^iXiar. 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qusest.  v.  3.  "  Mercatum  eom,  qoi  baberetur  maximo 
ludorum  apparatu  totius  Graecise  celebritate :  nam  ut  illic  alü  corporibas 
exercitatis  gloriam  et  nobilitatem  coronie  petereat«  alü  emeadi  aut  ven- 
dendi  quaestu  et  lucro  docerentnr,"  &c. 

Both  Velleios  Paterculos  also  (i.  8)  and  Justin  (ziii.  5)  call  the 
Olympic  festival  by  the  name  mercatuB. 

There  were  booths  aU  round  the  Altis,  or  sacred  prectnct  of  Zeus 
(Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp,  xi.  55),  during  the  time  of  the  games. 

Strabo  obeerves  with  justice,  respecting  the  multitudinous  festivals 
generally — ^'H  ircunj^vpis,  ifi.vopiK6v  n  irpayiia  (x.  p.  486),  espedally  in 
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general  Impression  of  the  scene  suggested  nothing 
but  ideas  of  peace  and  brotherhood  among  Greeks  ^ 
And  I  may  remark  that  the  impression  of  the  games 
as  belonging  to  all  Greeks,  and  to  none  but  Greeks, 
was  stronger  and  clearer  during  the  interval  between 
600-300  B.c.,  than  it  came  to  be  afterwards;  for 
the  Macedonian  conquests  had  the  effect  of  diluting 
and  corrupting  Hellenism,  by  spreading  an  exterior 
varnish  of  Hellenic  tastes  and  manners  over  a  wide 
area  of  incongruous  foreigners,  who  were  incapable 
of  the  real  elevation  of  the  Hellenic  character  ;  so 
that  although  in  later  times  the  gämes  continued 
undiminished  both  in  attraction  and  in  number  of 
visitors,  the  spirit  of  Pan-Hellenic  communionwhich 
had  once  animated  the  scene  was  gone  for  ever. 

'  Thacyd.  v.  18-47«  and  the  carioas  ancient  Inscription  in  Boeckh's 
CorpoB  Inscr.  No.  11.  p.  28,  recording  the  Convention  between  the 
Eleians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arcadian  town  of  Uenoa. 

The  comparison  of  varions  passages  referring  to  the  Olympia,  Isthmiat 
and  Nemea  (Thucydidds,  üi.  11,  viii.  9-10,  v.  4^51,  and  Xenophon, 
Hellenic.  iv.  7,  3 ;  v.  1,  29)  shows  that  BeriouB  political  business  was 
often  discassed  at  these  gamea—that  diplomatists  made  use  of  the  in- 
tercourse  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  secret  designs  of  states  whom 
they  suspected,  and  that  die  administering  State  often  practised  man- 
ceuvres  in  respect  to  the  obligations  of  tnice  for  the  Hieromenia  or 
Holy  Month. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


LYRIC  POETRY.— THE  SEVEN  WISE  MEN. 


The  interval  between  776-560  b.c.  presents  to  us 
a  remarkable  expansion  of  Grecian  genius  in  the 
creation  of  their  elegiac,  iambic,  lyric,  choric,  and 
gDomic  poetry,  which  was  diversified  in  a  great 
many  ways  and  improved  by  many  separate  masters. 
The  Creators  of  all  these  different  styles — from  Kal- 
linus  and  Archilochus  down  to  Stesichorus — fall 
within  the  two  centuries  here  included ;  though 
Pindar  and  SimonidSs,  ^'  the  proud  and  high-crested 
bards^"  who  carried  lyric  and  choric  poetry  to  the 
maximum  of  elaboration  consistent  with  füll  poeti- 
cal  effect,  lived  in  the  succeeding  Century,  and  were 
contemporary  with  the  tragedian  -/Eschylus.  The  Ageanddn- 
Grecian  drama,  comic  as  well  as  tragic,  of  the  fifth  the  Greek 
Century  b.c.,  combined  the  lyric  and  choric  song  ^y^^P^^'y- 
with  the  living  action  of  iambic  dialogue — thus 
constituting  the  last  ascending  movement  in  the 
poetical  genius  of  the  race.  Reserving  this  for 
a  future  time,  and  for  the  history  of  Athens,  to 
which  it  more  particularly  belongs,  I  now  propose 
to  speak  only  of  the  poetical  movement  of  the  two 
earlier  centuries,  wherein  Athens  had  little  or  no 
part.  So  scanty  are  the  remnants,  unfortunately, 
of  these  earlier  poets,  that  we  can  offer  little  ex- 
cept  criticisms  borrowed  at  second-hand,  and  a  few 

*  HimeriuB,  Orat.  iii.  p.  426,  Wernsdorf — oy*/j4ixot  koI  tnftavxfvr^-  ' 

h2 
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general  considerations  on  thelr  workings  and  ten- 
dency  *. 
Epicai  age  Archilochus  and  Kallinus  both  appear  to  fall 
theiyricaL  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  Century  b.  c,  and 
it  is  with  them  that  the  innovations  in  Grecian 
poetry  commence.  Before  them,  we  aretold,  there 
existed  nothing  but  the  Epos,  or  Daktylic  Hex- 
ameter poetry,  of  which  much  has  been  said  in  my 
former  volume — being  legendary  stories  or  adven- 
tures  narrated,  together  with  addresses  or  hymns 
to  the  gods.  We  must  recoUect,  too,  that  this  was 
not  only  the  whole  poetry,  but  the  whole  literature 
of  the  age :  prose  composition  was  altogether  un- 
known,  and  writing,  if  beginning  to  be  employed  as 
an  aid  to  a  few  superior  men,  was  at  any  rate  ge- 
nerally  unused,  and  found  no  reading  public.  The 
voice  was  the  only  communicant,  and  the  ear  the 
only  recipient,  of  all  those  ideas  and  feelings  which 
productive  minds  in  the  Community  found  them- 
selves  impelled  to  pour  out ;  and  both  voice  and 
ear  were  accustomed  to  a  musical  recitation  or 
chant,  apparently  something  between  song  and 
Speech,  with  simple  rhythm  and  a  still  simpler  oc- 
casional  accompaniment  from  the  primitive  four- 
stringed  harp.  Such  habits  and  requirements  of 
the  voice  and  ear  were,  at  that  time,  inseparably 
associated  with  the  success  and  popularity  of  the 

^  For  the  whole  subject  of  this  chapter,  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth  and  fourteenth  chaptere  of  O.  Müller's  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Ancient  Greece,  wherein  the  lyric  poets  are  handled  with  greater 
length  thao  consists  with  the  limits  of  this  work,  will  be  found  highly 
valuable — chapters  abounding  in  erudition  and  ingenuity,  but  not  always 
within  the  limits  of  the  evidence. 

The  learned  work  of  Ulrici  (Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Poesie — 
Ifrik)  is  still  more  open  to  the  same  remark. 
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poet,  and  contributed  doubtleBs  to  restrict  tbe 
ränge  of  subjects  witb  wbich  he  could  deal :  the 
type  was  to  a  certain  extent  consecrated,  like  the 
primitive  statues  of  the  gods,  from  which  men  only 
ventured  to  deviate  by  gradual  and  almost  uncon- 
scious  innovations.  Moreover,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  Century  b.c.,  that  genius  which  had  once 
created  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  was  no  longer  to 
be  foundy  and  the  work  of  hexameter  narrative  had 
come  to  be  prosecuted  by  less  gifted  persons — by 
those  Cyclic  poets  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the 
preceding  volumes. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  amidst  very  wider 
uncertain  evidence,  was  the  State  of  the  Greek  mind  !^^  for 
immediately  before  elegiac  and  lyric  poets  appeared ;  S^  meti«$ 
while  at  the  same  time  its  experience  was  enlarging  ^JJ2p*^ 
by  the  formation  of  new  colonies,  and  the  coinmu-  *^^^ 
nion  among  its  various  states  tending  to  increase 
by  the  freer  reciprocity  of  religious  games  and  fes- 
tivals.     There  arose  a  demand  for  tuming  the  lite- 
rature  of  the  age  (I  use  this  word  as  synonymous 
with  the  poetry)  to  new  feelings  and  purposes,  and 
for  applying  the  rieh,  plastic,  and  musical  language 
of  the  old  epic,  to  present  passion  and  circumstance, 
social  as  well  as  individual.     Such  a  tendency  had 
become  obvious  in  Hesiod,  even  within  the  ränge  of 
hexameter  verse  ;  but  the  same  causes  which  led  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  subjects  of  poetry  inclined 
men  also  to  vary  the  metre.    In  regard  to  this  latter 
point,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  expansion 
of  Greek  music  was  the  immediate  determining 
cause ;   for  it   has   been  already  stated   that  the 
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musical  scale  and  instruments  of  the  Greeks,  origi« 
nally  very  narrow,  were  materially  enlarged  by  bor* 
rowing  from  Pbrygia  and  Lydia,  and  tbese  acqui-^ 
sitions  seem  to  have  been  first  realised  about  tbe 
beginning  of  the  seventb  Century  b.c.,  tbrough  the 
Lesbian  harperTerpander — the  Phrygian  (or  Greco- 
Pbrygian)  flute-player  Olympus — ^and  the  Arkadiau 
improTe.     or  Boeotian  flute-player  Klonas.    Terpander  made 

ment  of  the  ''  * 

iiarpbyTer.  thc  importaut  advaucc  of  exchanging  the  original 
theiiuteby  four*8tringed  harp  for  one  of  seven  strings,  em-^ 
Md^theri.  braclug  the  compass  of  one  octave  or  two  Greek 
tetrachords,  and  Olympus  as  well  as  Klonas  taught 
many  new  nomes  or  tunes  on  the  flute,  to  which 
the  Greeks  had  before  been  strangers — probably 
also  the  use  of  a  flute  of  more  varied  musical  com* 
pass.  Terpander  is  said  to  have  gained  the  prize 
at  the  first  recorded  celebration  of  the  Laced^emo- 
nian  festival  of  the  Kameia,  in  676  b.c.  :  this  is 
one  of  the  best-ascertained  points  among  the  obscure 
chronology  of  the  seventh  Century ;  and  there  seem 
grounds  for  assigning  Olympus  and  Klonas  to  nearly 
the  same  period,  a  little  before  Archilochus  and 
Kallinus^    To  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Klonas, 

^  These  early  innovatorB  in  Grecian  music,  rhythm,  metre  and  poetry, 
belonging  to  Üie  Berenth  centary  b.c.,  were  very  imperfectly  known 
even  to  those  oontemporaries  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  wbo  tried  to  get 
together  facta  for  a  consecntive  history  of  music.  The  treatiae  of  Plu- 
tarch.  De  Masicft,  shows  what  very  contradictory  Statements  he  found. 
He  quotes  from  fonr  different  anthors — Herakleid^s»  Glaukos,  Alex- 
ander« and  AristoxenuB,  who  by  no  means  agreed  in  their  series  of 
names  and  facta :  the  first  three  of  them  blend  together  mythe  and 
history,  and  the  Anagraphd  or  inscription  at  Sikyon,  which  professed  to 
give  a  continuous  list  of  such  poets  and  musicians  as  had  contended  at 
the  Sikyonian  games,  began  with  a  large  stock  of  mythical  names — 
Amphion,  Linus,  Pierius,&c.  (Plutarcb,  Music.  p.  1 132).  Some  authors. 
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are  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  earliest  musical 
nomes  known  to  the  inquiring  Greeks  of  later 
times :  to  the  first,  nomes  on  the  harp ;  to  the 
two  latter,  on  the  flute — every  nome  being  the 
general  scheme  or  basis  of  which  the  airs  actually 
performed  constituted  so  many  variations,  within 
certain  defined  limit8\  Terpander  employed  his 
enlarged  instrumental  power  as  a  new  accompani- 
ment  to  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  to  certain 
epic  prooemia  or  hymns  to  the  gods  of  his  own 
composition :  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  departed 

according  to  Platarch  (p.  1 1 ZZ),  made  the  great  chronological  mistake  of 
pladng  Terpander  as  contemporary  with  Hippönax ;  a  proof  how  little 
of  cfaroDoIogical  evidence  was  theu  acceasible. 

That  Terpander  was  victor  at  the  Spartan  festival  of  the  Kameia  in 
.676  B.c.,  may  well  have  been  derived  by  Hellanikus  from  the  Spartan 
registers  :  the  name  of  the  Lesbian  harper  Perikleitas  as  having  gained 
the  name  prize  at  some  subsequent  period  (Plotarch,  De  Mua.  p.  1133) 
probably  rests  on  the  same  authority.  That  Archilochus  was  rather 
later  than  Terpander,  and  ThalStas  rather  later  than  Archilochus,  was 
the  Statement  of  Glaukos  (Plutarch,  De  Mus.  p.  1134).  Klonas  and 
Polymndstus  are  placed  later  than  Terpander ;  Archilochus  later  than 
Klonas :  Alkman  is  said  to  have  mentioned  Polymnlstos  in  one  of  his 
Bongs  (p.  1133-1135).  It  can  hardly  be  true  that  Terpander  gained 
four  Pythian  prizes,  if  the  festival  was  octennial  prior  to  its  reconsti- 
tution  by  the  Amphiktyons  (p.  1132).  Sakadas  gained  three  Pythian 
prizes  qfter  that  period,  when  the  festival  was  quadrennial  (p.  1134). 

Compaie  the  confused  indications  in  Pollox,  iv.  65-66,  78-79'  The 
abstract  given  by  Photiua  of  certain  parts  of  the  Chrestomathia  of  Pro- 
clus  (published  in  Gaisford's  edition  of  Hephsestion,  p.  37&-389),  is  also 
extremely  valuable,  in  spite  of  its  brevity  and  obscurity,  about  the  lyric 
and  choric  poetry  of  Greece. 

^  The  difierence  between  N^/ms  and  McXor  appears  in  Plutarch,  De 
Musicäy  p.  1132 — Km  t6v  Tifmavbpov,  iuBap<j^kK&¥  notrjrfj¥  tvra  v6fKaif, 
Korh,  v6fUMf  tiuurrov  rolg  Zvtai  rois  iavrov  Ka\  rois  *0/i^pov  fu\ri  vtpiri- 
$€wra»  {fdfiv  iv  roit  ayS^rf  otto^mu  de  rovroy  Xcyri  ovofuiTa  npwTOv 

The  nomes  were  not  many  in  number ;  they  went  by  special  names ; 
and  there  was  disagreement  of  opinion  as  to  the  persons  who  had 
oompoeed  thero  (Plutarch,  Music.  p.  1133).  They  were  monodic,  not 
chorio— intended  to  be  sung  by  one  person  (Aristot.  Problem,  xix.  15). 
Herodot.  i.  23,  about  Arion  and  the  Nomus  Orthius. 
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from  the  Hexameter  verse  and  the  Daktylic  rhythm, 
to  which  the  new  accompaiüment  was  probably  not 
quite  suitable ;  and  the  idea  may  thus  have  been 
suggested  of  combining  the  words  also  according  to 
new  rhythmical  and  metrical  laws. 
Archflo-  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  (670-600)  im- 

Kamnus,  mediately  succeeding  Terpander — comprising  Ar- 
i[^"k!  chilochus,  Kallinus,  Tyrtaeus  and  Alkman,  whose 
Sw  aic/^  relations  of  time  one  to  another  we  have  no  certain 
means  of  determining\  though  Alkman  seems  to 
have  been  the  latest — presents  a  remarkable  variety 
both  of  new  metres  and  of  new  rhythms,  superin- 
duced  upon  the  previous  Daktylic  Hexameter.  The 
first  departure  from  this  latter  is  found  in  the  elegiac 
verse,  employed  seemingly  more  or  less  by  all  the 
four  above-mentioned  poets,  but  chiefly  by  the  first 
two,  and  even  ascribed  by  some  to  the  invention 
of  Kallinus.  Tyrtaeus  in  his  military  march-songs 
employed  the  Anapaestic  metre,  but  in  Arcbilochus 
as  well  as  in  Alkman  we  find  traces  of  a  much 

^  Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen,  ad  ann.  671, 665, 644)  appears  to  me 
noway  Batisfactory  in  bis  chronological  arrangement  of  the  poets  of 
this  Century.  I  agree  with  O.  Müller  (Hist.  of  Literat,  of  Ancieot 
Greece,  eh.  xii.  9)  in  thinking  that  he  makes  Terpander  too  recent,  and 
Tbal^tas  too  ancient ;  I  also  believe  both  Kallinas  and  Alkman  to  have 
been  more  recent  than  the  place  which  Mr.  Clinton  assigns  to  them ; 
the  epoch  of  Tyrtseus  will  depend  upon  the  date  which  we  assign  to  the 
second  Messenian  war. 

How  very  imperfectly  the  chronology  of  the  poetical  names  even  of 
the  sixth  Century  b.c. — Sappho,  Anakreon,  Hippdnax — was  known 
even  to  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  Ptolemaic  age  (or  shortly  alter 
300  B.c.),  we  may  see  by  the  mistakes  noted  in  Athencns,  xiii.  p.  599* 
Hermesianax  of  Kolophon,  the  elegiac  poet,  represented  Anakreon  as 
the  lover  of  Sappho ;  this  might  perhaps  be  not  absolutely  impossible, 
if  we  Bupposed  in  Sappho  an  old  age  like  that  of  Ninon  de  TEdcIos  ; 
but  others  (even  earlier  than  Hermesianax,  since  they  are  quoted  by 
Cbamseleod)  represented  Anakreon,  when  in  old  age,  as  addressing 
verses  to  Sappho  still  young.  Again,  the  comic  writer  Diphilus  in- 
troduced  both  Arcbilochus  and  Hippönax  as  the  lovers  of  Sappho. 
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larger  ränge  of  metrical  variety — lambic,  Trochaic, 
Anapsestic,  lonic,  &c. — sometimes  even  asynarte- 
tic  or  Compound  metres,  Anapaestic  or  Daktylic 
blended  with  Trochaic  or  lambic.  What  we  have 
remaining  from  Mimnermus,  who  comes  about  the 
elose  of  the  preceding  four,  is  elegiac :  bis  contem- 
poraries  Alkaeus  and  Sappho,  besides  employing 
most  of  those  metres  which  they  found  exi8ting, 
invented  each  a  peculiar  stanza  of  their  own,  which 
is  familiarly  known  under  a  name  derived  from 
each.  In  Solon,  the  yomiger  contemporary  of 
MimnermuSy  we  have  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  tro- 
chaic :  in  Theognis,  yet  later,  the  elegiac  only : 
but  both  Arion  and  Stesichorus  appear  to  have 
been  innovators  in  this  department,  the  former  by 
bis  improvement  in  the  dithyrambic  chorus  or  cir- 
cular  song  and  dance  in  honour  of  Dionysus — the 
latter  by  bis  more  elaborate  choric  compositions, 
containing  not  only  a  strophd  and  antistrophS,  but 
also  a  third  division  or  epode  succeeding  them, 
pronounced  by  the  chorus  standing  still.  Both 
Anakreon  and  Ibykus  likewise  added  to  the  stock 
of  existing  metrical  varieties,  and  we  thus  see  that 
within  the  Century  and  a  half  succeeding  Terpan- 
der,  Greek  poetry  (or  Greek  literature,  which  was 
then  the  same  thing)  became  greatly  enriched  in 
matter  as  well  as  diversi6ed  in  form. 

To  a  certain  extent  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
real  connection  between  the  two  :  new  forms  were 
essential  for  the  expression  of  new  wants  and  feel- 
ings — though  the  assertion  that  elegiac  raetre  is 
especially  adapted  for  one  set  of  feelings\  trochaic 

^  The  Latin  poeta  and  the  Alexandrine  critics  seem  to  have  both 
tnsbted  on  the  natural  mourufalness  of  the  elegiac  nietre  (Ovid,  He- 
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for  a  secoad,  and  iaaibic  for  a  third,  if  tnie  at  all, 
can  only  be  admitted  with  great  latitude  of  excep- 
tion,  when  we  find  so  many  of  them  employed  by 
the  poets  for  very  different  subjects — gay  or  me- 
lancholy,  bitter  or  complaining,  eamest  or  sprightly 
— seemingly  with  little  discrimioation.  But  the 
adoption  of  some  new  metre,  different  from  the 
perpetual  series  of  hexameters,  was  reqnired  when 
the  poet  desired  to  do  something  more  than  recount 
a  long  Story  or  fragment  of  heroic  legend — ^when 
he  sought  to  bring  himself,  his  friends,  bis  ene- 
mies,  his  city,  his  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to 
matters  recent  or  impending,  all  before  the  notice 
of  the  hearer,  and  that  too  at  once  with  brevity 
and  animation.  The  Greek  hexameter,  like  our 
blank  verse,  has  all  its  limiting  conditions  bearing 
upon  each  separate  line,  and  presents  to  the  hearer 
no  predetermined  resting-place  or  natural  pause 
beyond ' :  in  reference  to  any  long  composition, 
either  epic  or  dramatic,  such  unrestrained  licence 

roid.  XV.  7 ;  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  75) :  see  also  the  fanciful  explanation 
given  by  Didymus  ia  the  Etymologicon  Magnum»  ▼.^'EXeyor. 

We  learn  from  Hepharatton  (c.  viii.  p.  45,  Gabf.)  that  Üie  Anapestic 
march-roetre  of  Tyrtseus  was  employed  by  the  comic  writers  also,  for 
a  totally  different  veia  of  feeling.  See  the  Dissertation  of  Franck, 
Callintis,  p.  37-48  (Leips.  1816). 

Of  the  remarks  made  by  O.  Müller  respecting  the  roetres  of  these 
early  poets  (History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Grecce,  eh.  xi.  s.  8- 
12,  &c. ;  eh.  xü.  8.  1*2,  &c.),  many  appear  to  me  uncertified  and  dis- 
putable. 

For  some  good  remarks  on  the  fallibility  of  men's  impressions  re- 
specting the  natural  and  inherent  ?f$os  of  particular  metres,  see  Adam 
Smith  (Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment,  Part  v.  eh.  i.  p.  329)«  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  by  Dugald  Stewart. 

'  See  the  observations  in  Aristotle  (Rhctor.  iii.  9)  on  the  \f(is  flpo- 
fjLMvtj  es  compared  with  Xc^cr  KOTfarpcLfifitvrj' — \t(is  tlpofUvtj,  fj  ol^v 
t\fi  rcXor  avrri  Kaff  avr^v,  Sa^  fi^  t6  irpayfia  r6  \ty6fupoy  rcXcuo^' — 
KaTtoTpafxfiivTj  ü,  ^  iv  ir€pi6doit'  Xcy«*  de  mptodop,  Xe(tv  txvvaa»  apx^^ 
«cal  rcXetfr^y  avrtiv  Koff  aM^v  xai  fuytBos  tinrvyonroy. 
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is  found  convenient,  and  the  case  was  similar  for 
Greek  epos  and  drama — the  single-lined  lambic 
Trimeter  being  generally  used  for  the  dialogue  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  just  as  the  Daktylic  Hexame- 
ter had  been  used  for  the  epic.  The  metrical  changes 
introduced  by  Archilochus  and  bis  contemporaries 
may  be  compared  to  a  change  from  cur  blank  verse 
to  the  rhymed  couplet  and  quatrain :  the  verse  was 
thrown  into  little  Systems  of  two,  three,  or  four 
lines,  with  a  pause  at  the  end  of  each ;  and  the 
halt  thus  assured  to,  as  weU  as  expected  and  re- 
lished  by,  the  ear,  was  generally  coineident  with  a 
close,  entire  or  partial,  in  the  sense,  which  thus 
came  to  be  distributed  with  greater  point  and  ef- 
fect.  The  elegiac  verse,  or  common  Hexameter 
and  Pentameter  (this  second  line  being  an  hexa- 
meter  with  the  third  and  sixth  thesis\  or  the  last 
half  of  the  third  and  sixth  foot,  suppressed,  and  a 
pause  lefl  in  place  of  it),  as  well  as  the  Epode  (or 
lambic  Trimeter  followed  by  an  lambic  Dimeter) 
and  some  other  binary  combinations  of  verse  which 
we  trace  among  the  fragments  of  Archilochus,  are  ArciiUo- 
conceived  with  a  view  to  such  increase  of  effect 
both  on  the  ear  and  the  mind,  not  less  than  to  the 
direct  pleasures  of  novelty  and  variety.  The  lambic 

'  I  employ,  howe^er  unwilÜDgly,  the  word  theM  here  (arsb  and 
thesis)  in  the  sense  in  which  it  b  used  by  G.  Hermann  ("  Illud  tem- 
pQB,  in  quo  ictos  est,  arsin ;  ea  tempora,  que  carent  icta,  thuin  Toca- 
muBf"  EÜement.  Doctr.  Metr.  sect.  15),  and  followed  by  Boeckh«  in  bis 
Dissertation  on  the  Metres  of  Pindar  (i.  A),  thougb  1  agree  with  Dr. 
Barham  (in  the  valuable  Preface  to  bis  edition  of  Hephaestion,  Cam- 
bridge 1843,  pp.  5-8)  that  the  opposite  sense  of  the  words  would  be 
the  preferable  one,  jast  as  it  was  the  original  sense  in  which  they  were 
used  by  the  best  Greek  musical  writers :  Dr.  Barbara 's  Preface  is  very 
instructive  on  the  difficult  subject  of  ancient  rhythm  generally. 
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metre,  built  upoo  the  primitive  lambus  or  coarse 
and  licentiou8  jesting^  which  formed  a  part  of  some 
Grecian  festivals  (especially  of  the  festivals  of  Dd- 
mdtdr  as  well  in  Attica  as  in  Faros,  the  native 
country  of  the  poet),  is  only  one  amongst  many 
new  paths  Struck  out  by  this  inventive  genius, 
whose  exuberance  astonishes  us,  when  we  consider 
that  he  takes  bis  start  from  little  more  than  the  sim- 
ple Hexameter',  in  which  too  he  was  a  distinguished 

^  Homer,  Hymn.  ad  Cererem,  202 ;  Hesychius,  v.  Ttffnjpls ;  Herodot. 
V.  83 ;  Diodor.  t.  4.  There  were  varioos  gods  at  whose  festivals  scar- 
rility  (T»&aa'it6g)  was  a  consecrated  practice,  seemingly  different  festi- 
vals in  different  places  (Aristot.  Politic.  vii.  15«  8). 

The  reader  will  anderstand  better  what  this  consecrated  scurrility 
means  by  comparing  the  description  of  a  modern  traveller  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Naples  CTour  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  by  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  London  1821,  eh.  xv.  p.  287) : — 

"  I  returned  to  Gerace  (the  site  of  the  ancient  Epizephyrian  Lokri) 
by  ODe  of  those  moonlights  which  are  known  only  in  these  latitudes, 
and  which  no  pen  or  pencil  can  portray.  My  path  lay  along  some 
com-fields,  in  which  the  natives  were  employed  in  the  last  labours  of 
the  harrest,  and  I  was  not  a  little  snrprised  to  find  myself  salated  with 
a  volley  of  opprobrious  epithets  and  abusive  language,  uttered  in  the 
most  threatening  voice,  and  accompanied  with  the  most  insolting  ges- 
tures. This  extraordinary  custom  is  of  the  most  remote  antiqnity,  and 
is  observed  towards  all  strangers  during  the  harvest  and  vtotage  sea- 
soDS ;  those  who  are  apprised  of  it  will  keep  their  temper  as  well  as 
their  presence  of  mind,  as  the  loss  of  either  would  only  serve  as  a  Sig- 
nal for  still  louder  invectives,  and  prolong  a  contest  in  which  success 
would  be  as  hopeless  as  undesirable." 

'  The  Chief  evideuce  for  the  rhythmical  and  metrical  changes  iatro- 
duced  by  Archilochus  is  to  be  found  in  the  28th  chapter  of  Plutarch, 
De  Musicft,  p.  1140-1141,  in  words  very  difficult  to  understaod  com- 
pletely.     See  Ulrici,  Geschichte  der  Hellenisch.  Poesie,  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

The  epigram  ascribed  toTheokritus  (No.  18  in  (Saisford's  Poet»  Mi- 
nores) shows  that  the  poet  had  before  him  Hexameter  compositions  of 
Archilochus,  as  well  as  lyric — 

Ürvo  rt  irouiv,  iFp6s  Xv/niv  t*  ocidcir. 
See  the  article  on  Archilochus  in  Welcker's  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  71-82, 
which  has  the  merit  of  showing  that  iambic  bitterness  is  far  from  being 
the  only  marked  feature  in  his  character  aod  genius. 
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composer — for  even  of  the  elegiac  verse  he  is  as 
likely  to  have  been  the  inventor  as  Kailinus,  just 
as  he  was  the  earliest  populär  and  successful  com- 
poser of  table-songs  or  Skolia,  though  Terpauder 
may  have  origiuated  some  such  before  him.  The 
eotire  loss  of  his  poems,  excepting  some  few  frag« 
mentSy  enables  us  to  recognise  little  more  than  one 
characteristic — the  iutense  personality  which  per- 
vaded  them,  as  well  as  that  coarse,  direct,  and  out- 
spoken  licence,  which  afterwards  lent  such  terrible 
effect  to  the  old  comedy  at  Athens.  His  lampoons 
are  said  to  have  driven  Lykambds,  thefather  of 
Neobuld,  to  hang  himself :  the  latter  had  been  pro- 
mised  to  Archilochus  in  marriage,  but  that  promise 
was  broken,  and  the  poet  assailed  both  father  and 
daughter  with  every  species  of  calumny^  In  ad- 
dition  to  this  disappointment,  he  was  poor,  the  son 
of  a  slave-mother,  and  an  exile  from  his  country 
Faros  to  the  unpromising  colony  of  Thasos  :  the 
desultory  notices  respecting  him  betray  a  State  of 
suffering  combined  with  loose  conduct  which  vented 
itself  sometimes  in  complaint,  sometimes  in  libel- 
lous  assault ;  and  he  was  at  last  slain  by  some 
whom  his  muse  had  thus  exasperated.  His  extra- 
ordinary  poetical  genius  finds  but  one  voice  of  en- 
comium  throughout  antiquity  :  his  triumphal  song 
to  HSraklSs  was  still  popularly  sung  by  the  victors 
at  Olympia,  near  two  centuries  after  his  death,  in 
the  days  of  Pindar ;  but  that  majestic  and  compli- 
mentary  poet  at  once  denounces  the  malignity,  and 

*  See  Meleager»  Epigram.  cxix.  3 ;  Horat.  Epist.  19»  23,  and  Epod. 
vi.  13,  with  the  Scholiast ;  iElian,  V.  H.  x.  13. 
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attests  the  retributive  suffering,  of  the  great  Parian 
iambisti. 
Simonidfis  Amidst  the  multifarious  veins  in  which  Archilo- 
Kaiiinus,  chus  displayed  his  genius,  moralismg  or  gnomic 
"*'  poetry  is  not  wanting,  while  his  contemporary  Si- 
monidds  of  Amorgos  devotes  the  lambic  metre  espe- 
cially  to  this  destination,  afterwards  foUowed  out 
by  Solon  and  Theognis.  But  Kallinus,  the  earUest 
celebrated  elegiac  poet,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  his  few  fragments,  employed  the  elegiac  metre 
for  exhortations  of  warlike  patriotism  ;  and  the 
more  ample  remains  which  we  possess  of  Tyrtasus 
are  sermons  in  the  same  strain,  preaching  to  the 
Spartans  bravery  against  the  foe,  and  unanimity  as 
well  as  obedience  to  the  law  at  home.  They  are 
patriotic  efinsions,  called  forth  by  the  circnmstances 
of  the  time,  and  sung  by  Single  voice,  with  accom« 
paniment  of  the  flute^,  to  those  in  whose  bosoms 
the  flame  of  courage  was  to  be  kindled ;  for  though 
what  we  peruse  is  in  verse,  we  are  still  in  the  tide 
of  real  and  present  life,  and  we  must  suppose  our- 
selves  rather  listening  to  an  orator  addressing  the 
Citizens  when  danger  or  dissension  is  actually  im- 
pending.  It  is  only  in  the  hands  of  Mimnermus  that 
elegiac  verse  comes  to  be  devoted  to  soft  and  ama- 
tory  subjects :  his  few  fragments  present  a  vein  of 
passive  and  tender  sentiment,  illustrated  by  appro«* 
priate  matter  of  legend,  such  as  would  be  cast  into 

'  Pindar»  Pyth.  ü.  65 ;  Olymp,  ix.  1,  with  the  Scholia ;  Euripid. 
Hercul.  Fareos,  583-683.  The  eighteenth  epigram  of  Theokritua  (above 
alluded  to)  con^eys  a  striking  tribate  of  admiration  to  Archilochus :  coro- 
pare  Qaintilian,  x.  1,  and  Liebel,  ad  Archilochi  Fragmenta,  sect.  5, 6, 7« 

'  AthenseoB,  xiv.  p.  630. 
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poetry  in  all  ages,  and  quite  different  from  tbe 
rhetoric  of  Kallinus  and  Tyrtseus. 

The  poetical  career  of  Alkman  is  again  distinct  Musioa 

^  and  poetical 

nrom  that  of  any  of  his  above-mentioned  contem-  tendendes 
poraries.  Their  compositions,  besides  hymns  to  '*  ^^^'^ 
the  gods,  were  principally  expressions  of  feeling 
intended  to  be  sung  by  individuals,  though  some- 
times  also  suited  for  the  K6mus  or  band  of  festive 
volunteers,  assembled  on  some  occasion  of  common 
interest :  those  of  Alkman  were  principally  choric, 
intended  for  the  song  and  accompanying  dance  of 
the  chorus.  He  was  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia, 
or  at  least  his  family  were  so  ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  come  in  early  life  to  Sparta,  though  his  genius 
and  mastery  of  the  Greek  language  discountenance 
the  Story  that  he  was  brought  over  to  Sparta  as  a 
slave.  The  most  ancient  arrangement  of  music  at 
Sparta,  generally  ascribed  to  Terpander^  underwent 
considerable  alteration,  not  only  through  the  ele- 
giac  and  anapaestic  measures  of  Tyrtaeus,  but  also 
through  theKretanThaldtas  and  theLydian  Alkman. 
The  harp,  the  instrument  of  Terpander,  was  rivaled 
and  in  part  superseded  by  the  flute  or  pipe,  which 
had  been  recently  rendered  more  effective  in  the 
hands  of  Olympus,  Klonas,  and  PolymnSstus,  and 
which  gradually  became,  for  compositions  intended 
to  raise  streng  emotion,  the  favourite  instrument 
of  the  two — ^being  empLoyed  as  accompaniment  both 
to  the  elegies  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  to  the  hyporchemata 
(songs  or  hymns  combined  with  dancing)  of  Tha- 

'  Flatarch,  De  Musicft,  pp.  1134,  1135;  Aristotle,  De  Lacediemon. 
Repablicft,  Fragm.xi.  p.  132,  ed.  Neumann ;  Plutarch,  De  SerA  Namin. 
Vindict.  c.  13.  p.  558. 
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l^tas;  also,  as  the  Stimulus  and  regulator  to  the 
Spartan  military  march\  These  elegies  (as  has 
been  just  remarked)  were  sung  by  one  person,  in 
the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  listeners,  and  there 
were  doubtless  other  compositions  intended  for  the 
individual  voice  ;  but  in  general  such  was  not  the 
character  of  muslc  and  poetry  at  Sparta ;  every- 
thing  done  there>  both  serious  and  recreative,  was 
public  and  coUective,  so  that  the  chorus  and  its 
Performances  received  extraordinary  development. 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  chorus  usually, 
with  song  and  dance  combined,  constituted  an 
important  part  of  divine  Service  throughout  all 
Greece,  and  was  originally  a  public  manifestation 
of  the  Citizens  generally — a  large  proportion  of 
them  being  actively  engaged  in  it*,  and  receiving 
some  training  for  the  purpose  as  an  ordinary  branch 
of  education.  Neither  the  song  nor  the  dance 
under  such  conditions  could  be  otherwise  than  ex- 

*  Hiucyd.  ▼.  69-70,  with  the  Scholia — fttriiT&vfnKtfUK&v  vS/uiv 

Aiuccdai/AoyMM  de  ßpadtms  Koi  viri  avkffrAv  iroXX«»y  vo/a^  ryiea^OT»rtfy« 
od  rov  Btiov  X^P^»  <'^'  ''^  6fjMk&s  fura  pvßfiov  ßoivoitv,  koi  fifj  dca- 
amurBtivi  aörois  ff  ra^is, 

Cicero»  Tuscal.  Qu.  ii.  16.  "  Spartiatarum  qaorum  procedit  Mora 
ad  tibiam,  neque  adhibetor  ulla  sine  anapestis  pedibas  hortatio.'' 

The  flute  was  also  the  instniment  appropriated  to  Kömus,  or  the 
ezcited  movement  of  half-intoxicated  revellers  (Hesiod,  Scut.  Hercnl. 
280 ;  Athene,  xiv.  p.  6X7-618). 

'  Plato,  Legg.  vii.  p.  803.  Bvovra  xal  qbovra  Kai  opxovfitvoy,  &art 
Tovs  fjkiv  Btovs  iXcttf  avr^  ncLpaa-KtvdCtiy  livvar6v  tlvai,  &c. :  compare 
p.  799;  Maximas  Tyr.  Diss.  xxxvii.  4 ;  Aristophan.  Ran.  950-975; 
AthensuB,  xiv.  p.  626 ;  Polyb.  iv.  30;  Lucian,  De  Saltatione,  c.  10« 
11,  16,  31. 

Compare  Aristotle  (Problem  xix.  15)  about  the  primitive  character 
and  subsequent  change  of  the  chorus ;  and  the  last  chapter  of  the  eighth 
book  of  his  Politica :  also  a  striking  passage  in  Plotarch  (De  Cupidioe 
Divitiaram,  c.  8.  p.  527)  about  the  transformation  of  the  Dionysiac 
festival  at  Chsroneia  from  simplicity  to  costliness. 
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tremely  simple.  But  in  process  of  time,  the  Per- 
formance at  the  Chief  festivals  tended  to  become 
more  elaborate  and  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  persona 
expressly  and  professionally  trained — the  mass  of 
the  Citizens  gradually  ceasing  to  take  active  part, 
and  being  present  merely  as  spectators.  Such  was 
the  practice  which  grew  up  in  most  parts  of  Greece, 
and  especially  at  Athens,  where  the  dramatic 
chorus  acquired  its  highest  perfection;  but  the 
drama  never  found  admission  at  Sparta,  and  the 
pecuharity  of  Spartan  life  tended  much  to  keep  up 
the  populär  chorus  on  its  ancient  footing.  It 
formed  in  fact  one  element  in  that  never-ceasing 
drill  to  which  the  Spartans  were  subject  from  their 
boyhood,  and  it  served  a  purpose  analogous  to  their 
military  training,  in  accustoming  them  to  simulta- 
neous  and  regulated  movement — insomuch  that 
the  comparison  between  the  chorus,  especially  in 
his  Pyrrhic  or  war-dances,  and  the  military  eno- 
moty,  seems  to  have  been  often  dwelt  upon\  In 
the  singing  of  the  solemn  psean  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
at  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  king  Agesilaus- 
was  under  the  Orders  of  the  chorus-master,  and 
sang  in  the  place  allotted  to  him^;  while  the 
whole  body  of  Spartans  without  exception — the  old, 
the  middle-aged,  and  the  youth,  the  matrons  and 

'  Athenseas,  xiv.  p.  628;  Suidas,  vol.  iü.  p.  715,  ed.  Küster ;  Plutarch, 
Instituta  Laconica,  c.  32 — Ktöfu^iai  «al  rpayii^las  ovk  ffKpwovro,  IhrcH 
laifTt  iv  avav^ß,  fiffTt  cv  irtubi^,  äKOvaat  rS>v  ayriXry<$vra>v  rois  vofiois — 
vhich  exactly  corresponds  with  the  ethical  view  implied  in  the  alleged 
conversation  between  Solon  and  Thespis  (Plutarch,  Solon»  c.  29 :  see 
above,  eh.  xi.  vol.ii.  p.  195),  and  with  Plato,  Legg.  vii.  p.  817. 

'  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  ii.  17*  oUatt  antkdoiv  th  rh  'YoKivOia,  &irov 
ird^Bti  imh  rov  j(opo7roiov,  tov  Tracoya  t^  dt^  avvtntrfkei. 

VOL.   IV.  1 
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the  virgins — were  distributed  in  various  choric 
companies',  and  trained  to  harmony  both  of  voice 
and  motion,  which  was  publicly  exhibited  at  the 
solemnities  of  tbe  Gymnopaedia.  The  word  dandng 
must  be  understood  in  a  larger  sense  tban  that 
in  which  it  is  now  employed,  and  as  comprising 
every  variety  of  rhythmical,  accentuated,  conspi- 
ring  movements,  or  gesticulations,  or  postures  of  the 
body,  from  the  slowest  to  the  quiekest*;  cheironomy, 
or  the  decorous  and  expressive  movement  of  the 
handS)  being  especially  practised.  We  see  thus 
that  both  at  Sparta  and  in  KrSte  (which  approached 
in  respect  to  publicity  of  individual  life  most  nearly 
to  Sparta)  the  choric  aptitudes  and  manifestations 
occnpied  a  larger  space  than  in  any  other  Grecian 
city ;  and  as  a  certain  degree  of  musical  and  rhyth- 
mical variety  was  essential  to  meet  this  want^,  while 
music  was  never  taught  to  Spartan  Citizens  indi- 
vidually,  we  farther  understand  how  strangers  like 
Terpander,  Polymn^stus,  Thaldtas,  Tyrtaeus,  Alk- 
man,  &c.,  were  not  only  received,  but  acquired 

^  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  14,  16,  21  ;  Athenaeas,  xiv.  p.  631-632, 
XV.  p.  678  ;  Xenophon,  Hellen,  vi.  4, 15 ;  De  Republic.  Lacedsem.  ix.  6  ; 
Pindar,  Hyporcliemata,  Fragm.  fS,  ed.  Bergk. 

AaKtutßa  luv  napBhwv  ayeXa. 
Also  Alkman,  Fragm.  13,  ed.  Bergk ;  Antigon.  Caryst.  Hist.  Mirab. 

c.  27. 

'  How  extenaively  pantomimic  the  ancient  orchdsis  was,  may  be  seen 
by  the  example  in  Xenophon,  Symposion  vii.  5,  ix.  3-6,  and  Platarch, 
Symposion  ix.  15,  2 :  see  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Gottesdienst- 
lichen Alterthümer  der  Griechen,  eh.  29. 

"  Sane  ut  in  religionibos  saltaretur,  haec  ratio  est :  quod  nullam  ma- 
jores nostri  partem  corporis  esse  voluerunt,  quae  non  sentiret  religionem : 
nam  cantus  ad  animum,  saltatio  ad  mobilitatem  corporis  pertinet." 
(Servios  ad  Virgil.  Eclog.  v.  73.) 

'  Aristot.  Politic.  vüi.  4,  6.  Ol  AaKavts — ov  fiavßdvovrts  6fi»s 
bvvaPTtu  Kpiv€iv  6pB&£,  &f  <l>ao-i,  rä  xPl^^o,  Kai  rh  firj  r&v  fji/ktav. 
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great  influence  at  Sparta»  in  apite  of  the  preponde- 
rant  spirit  of  jealous  seclusion  ia  the  Spartaa  cha- 
racter.  AU  these  masters  appear  to  have  been  c^onc 
effective  in  their  owa  special  vocation — the  train-  Aikman, 
ing  of  the  chorus — to  which  they  imparted  new  "' 
rhythmicai  action,  and  for  which  they  composed 
new  music.  But  Alkman  did  this,  and  something 
more ;  he  possessed  the  genius  of  a  poet,  and  his 
compositioBB  were  read  afterwards  with  pleasure 
by  those  who  could  not  hear  them  sung  or  see  them 
danced.  In  the  little  of  his  poems  which  remains 
we  recognise  that  variety  of  rhythm  and  metre  for 
which  he  was  celebrated :  in  this  respect  he  (toge* 
with  the  Kretan  ThalStas,  who  is  said  to  have  in-> 
troduoed  a  more  vehement  style  both  of  music  and 
dance,  with  the  Kretic  and  Paeonic  rhythm,  into 
Sparta^)  surpassed  Archilochus,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  complicated  choric  movements  of  Stesi- 
choms  and  Pindar:  some  of  the  fragments,  too, 
manifest  that  fresh  outpouring  of  individual  senti- 
ment  and  emotion  which  constitutes  so  much  of 
the  charm  of  populär  poetry.     Besides  his  touch- 

>  Homer,  Hymo.  Apoll,  340.  OZbt  t€  K/n^r&v  mu^vtf,  &c. :  see 
Boeckh,  De  Metris  Pindari,  ü.  7-  p«  14? ;  Ephonu  ap^  Strabo.  x.  p.  480 ; 
Plotarcb,  De  Musicä,  p.  1142» 

Respecting  Thal^taa,  and  tbe  gradaal  alterations  in  the  character  of 
mnsic  at  Spajrta,  Hoeckh  has  given  mocb  indtrpctive  matt^  (Kreta» 
▼ol.  iü.  p.  340-37.7)»  ReepectiDg  Njrmpheas  of  Kydonia,  whom  ^liaa 
(V.  H.  xii.  50)  puta  in  juxtapoaition  with  Thaldtas  and  Terpander« 
nothing  is  known. 

After  what  is  called  tbe  second  fashion  of  muaic  {Konurraaig)  had 
thos  been  introduced  by  Thaldtas  and  bis  contemporaries — the  first 
fashion  being  that  of  Terpander — ^no  farther  innovations  were  allowed. 
The  ephors  employed  violent  means  to  prohibit  tbe  intended  innova- 
tions of  Phrynis  and  Timotheos,  after  the  Persian  war  *  see  ^lutarch 
Agis,  c.  10. 

i2 
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ing  address  in  old  age  to  the  Spartan  virgins,  over 
whose  song  and  dance  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
preside,  he  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of  his  hearty 
appetite,  satisfied  with  simple  food  and  relishing  a 
bowl  of  warm  broth  at  the  winter  tropica ;  and  he 
has  attached  to  the  spring  an  epithet,  which  comes 
home  to  the  real  feelings  of  a  poor  conntry  more 
than  those  captivating  pictures  which  abound  in 
verse,  ancient  as  well  as  modern :  he  calls  it  *'  the 
season  of  short  fare" — the  crop  of  the  previous  year 
beingthen  nearly consumed,  thehusbandman  is  com- 
pelied  to  pinch  himself  until  his  new  harvest  comes 
in«.  Those  who  recoUect  that  in  earlier  periods  of 
our  history,  and  in  all  countries  where  there  is  little 
accumulated  stock,  an  exorbitant  difference  is  often 
experienced  in  the  price  of  corn  before  and  after 
the  harvest,  will  feel  the  justice  of  Alkman's  de- 
scription.  Judging  from  these  and  from  a  few 
other  fragments  of  this  poet,  he  appears  to  have 
combined  the  life  and  exciting  vigour  of  Archilo- 
chus  in  the  song  properly  so  called,  sung  by  him- 
self individually — with  a  larger  knowledge  of  musi- 

'  Alkman,  Fragm.  13-17«  ed.  Bergk,  6  7rdfA<f)ayo£  'AXxfuiy :  compare 
Fr.  63.  Aristides  calls  htm  6  t&p  irapBivnv  iwawtrrfg  Kai  (rvfißavkog 
(Or.  xlv.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  Dindorf)« 

Of  the  Partheneia  of  Alkman  (songs,  hymns,  and  dances,  coroposed 
for  a  choras  of  maidens)  there  were  at  least  two  books  (Stephanus 
Byzant.  v.  *Epvtrixn)'  He  was  the  earliest  poet  who  acquired  renown 
in  thia  speciea  of  composition,  afterwards  moch  parsued  by  Pindar, 
Bacchylidds,  and  Simonid^s  of  Keds :  see  Welcker,  Alkman.  Fragment, 
p.  10. 
^  Alkman,  Frag.  64,  ed.  Bergk. 

"Qpag  d*  iaiJK€  rptis,  Oipoi 
Kai  X'^M<>  f^^oanrmpav  rpirap* 
Kai  rirparov  r6  ^p^  oKa 
SoXXcc  fiiv,  i<rBitiv  d*  ädav 

OVJK  COTI. 
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cal  and  rhythmical  effect  in  regard  to  the  choric 
Performance.  He  composed  in  the  Laconian  dialect 
— a  variety  of  the  Doric  with  some  intermixture 
of  ^olisms.  And  it  was  from  him,  jointly  with 
those  other  composers  who  figured  at  Sparta  during 
the  Century  after  Terpander,  as  well  as  from  the 
simultaneous  development  of  the  choric  muse^  in 
ArgoSy  Sikyon,  Arcadia,  and  other  parte  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus,  that  the  Doric  dialect  acquired  perma-  ^,^^ 
nent  footing  in  Greece,  as  the  only  proper  dialect  pioyedin 
for  choric  compositions.  Continued  by  Stesichorus  compo^"^ 
and  Pindar,  this  habit  passed  even  to  the  Attic  ^^ 
dramatists,  whose  choric  songs  are  thus  in  a  great 
measure  Doric,  while  their  dialogue  is  Attic.  At 
Sparta,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus', 
the  musical  and  rhythmical  style  appears  to  have 
been  fixed  by  Alkman  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
to  have  been  tenaciously  maintained,  for  two  or 
three  centuries,  with  little  or  no  Innovation;  the 
more  so,  as  the  flute-players  at  Sparta  formed  an 
hereditary  profession,  who  foUowed  the  routine  of 
their  fathers^. 

Alkman  was  the  last  poet  who  addressed  him- 
self  to  the  populär  chorus.  Both  Arion  and  Stesi- 
chorus composed  for  a  body  of  trained  men,  with 
a  degree  of  variety  and  Involution  such  as  could 

^  Platarch,  De  Music&,  c.  9.  p.  1134.  Aboat  the  dialect  of  Alkman, 
see  AhreDB,  De  Dialecto  i£olicft,  sect.  2,  4  ;  about  his  different  inetres, 
Welcker,  Alkman.  Fragm.  p.  10-12. 

«  Platarch,  De  Musicä,  c.  32.  p.  1142,  c.  37.  p.  1144 ;  Athenaeus, 
xiv.  p.  632.  In  Krdte  also,  the  popularity  of  the  primitive  mosical 
composers  was  maintained,  though  along  with  the  innovator  Timo- 
theos :  see  Inscription  No.  3053,  ap.  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  60.  They  were  probably  a  yc'vof  with  an  heroic  pro- 
genitor,  like  the  heralds,  to  whom  the  historian  compares  thein. 
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Arion  and  Dot  be  attained  by  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people. 
nuJI^sub-  The  primitive  Dithyrambus  was  a  round  choric 
the"profe8°5  dancc  and  song  in  honour  of  Dionysus*,  common 
*ulSfotthc  *^  NaxoB,  Thebes,  and  seemingly  to  many  other 
populär  places,  at  the  Dionysiac  festival — a  spontaneous 
efiusion  of  drunken  men  in  the  hour  of  revelry, 
wherein  the  poet  Archilochus,  **  with  the  thunder 
of  wine  füll  upon  bis  mind/'  had  often  taken  the 
chief  part^:  its  exciting  character  approached  to 
the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  in  Asia,  and 
Btood  in  contrast  with  the  solemn  and  stately  paean 
addressed  to  Apollo.  Arion  introduced  into  it  an 
alteration  such  as  Archilochus  had  himself  brought 
about  in  the  scarrilous  lambus ;  he  converted  it 
into  an  elaborate  composition  in  honour  of  the 
god,  sung  and  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  per- 
sons,  not  only  sober,  but  trained  with  great  strict- 
ness ;  though  its  rhythm  and  movements,  and  its 
equipme^t  in  the  character  of  satyrs,  presented 
more  ot  less  an  Imitation  of  the  primitive  licenoe, 
Born  at  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  Arion  appears  as  a 
harper,  singer  and  composer,  much  favoured  by 
Periander  at  Corinth,  in  which  city  he  first  "  com- 
posed,  denominated,  and  taught  the  Dithyramb," 
earlier  than  any  one  known  to  Herodotus^.     He 

'  Pindar,  Fragm.  44,  ed.  Bergk ;  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Olymp,  xiii.  25 ; 
Proclus,  Cbrestomathia,  c.  12-14,  ad  calc.  Hephest.  Gaisf.  p.  382 : 
compare  W.  M.  Schmidt,  In  Dithyrambum  Poetarumqae  Dithyrambi- 
conim  ReliquiaB,  pp.  171-183  (Berlin  1845). 

'  Archiloch.  Fragm.  72,  ed.  Bergk. 

'Cr  Attfvvcrov  Spcueros  iuiK6v  ^^p(m  fUkos 
OJda  diBvpa/xßoy,  otp^  (vyKtpavvtoBtU  <l>p9Pat, 

The  old  orade  quoted  in  Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  about  the  Dio- 
nysia  at  Athens,  enjoins — ^ovvcr^  di^ftorrX^  Upä  Ttkflp,  xal  Kparrjpa 
K€pd<rai,  Koi  xopov£  {(rravai. 

'  Herodot.  i.  23;  Suidas,  v.  'ApcW;  Pindar,  Olymp,  xiii.  25. 
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did  not,  however,  remain  permanently  there,  bat 
travelled  from  city  to  city  exhibitlng  at  the  festi- 
vals  for  money, — especially  to  Sicilian  and  Italian 
Greece,  where  he  acquired  large  gains:  we  xnay 
here  again  remark  how  the  poets  as  well  as  the 
festivals  serv^ed  to  promote  a  Bentiment  of  unity 
among  the  dispersed  Greeks.  Such  transfer  of  the 
Dithyramb,  from  the  field  of  spontaneous  nature 
into  the  garden  of  a^t^  constitutes  the  first  stage 
in  the  refinesient  of  Dionysiac  worship ;  which  will 
hereafter  be  found  still  farther  exalted  in  the  form 
of  the  Attic  drama. 

The  date  of  Arion  seems  about  600  b.c.,  shortly 
after  Alkman :  that  of  Stesichorus  is  a  few  years 
later.  To  the  latter  the  Greek  chcurus  owed  a  high 
degree  of  improvement,  and  in  parücular  the  ]ast- 
finidhed  distribution  of  its  Performance  into  the 
Strophe,  the  Antistrophö,  and  the  Ep6dus :  the  turn,  JjfjJ^he 
the  return,  and  the  rest — the  rhythm  and  metre  of  cboma  by 

Stesichonu 

the  song  dunng  each  strophd  corresponded  with  — strophd, 
that  during  the  antistrophd,  but  was  varied  during  ^g,— Epd- 
the  ep6dus,  and  again  varied  during  the  foUowing  ^"" 
strophSs.   Untii  this  time  the  song  had  been  mono- 
strophic,  consisting  of  not  hing  more  than  one  uni- 
form stanza,  repeated  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  composiüon^ ;  so  that  we  may  easily  see 
how  vast  was  the  new  complication  and  difficulty 

'  ArUtot.  Poetic.  c.  6.  cycn^o-ov  lifv  noitfo-w  cVc  r»y  avnxrxfdtaa-fiaT^p : 
ftgain,  to  the  same  effect,  ibid.  c.  9. 

'  Alkman  slightly  departed  from  tbis  rule :  io  oae  of  bis  composi- 
tioDS  of  foarteen  stropbis,  the  last  sevca  were  in  a  different  metre  from 
the  first  seven  (Hepbsestion,  c.  xv.  p.  134,  Gaisf. ;  Hermann«  £le- 
menta  Doctrin.  Metrie»,  c.  xvü.  sect.  595).  'AXk/aovuc^  xaiyoro/Aia  Kai 
2Tria'ix6pttos  (Plutarch,  De  Musicä,  p.  1135). 
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introduced  by  Stesicbonis — not  less  for  the  per- 
formers  than  for  the  corapöser,  himself  at  that  time 
the  teacher  and  trainer  of  performers.  Both  this 
poet  and  his  contemporary  the  flute-player  Sakadas 
of  Argos, — who  gained  the  prize  at  the  first  three 
Pythian  games  founded  after  the  Sacred  War, 
— seem  to  have  surpassed  their  predecessors  in  the 
breadth  of  subject  which  they  embraced,  borrowing 
frooi  the  inexhaustible  province  of  ancient  legend, 
and  expanding  the  choric  song  into  a  well-sustained 
epical  narrative* :  indeed  these  Pythian  games 
opened  a  new  career  to  musical  composers  just  at 
the  time  when  Sparta  began  to  be  closed  against 
musical  novelties. 
Aikara»  tnd  Alkaeus  and  Sappho,  both  natives  of  Lesbos,  ap- 
^^  °*  pear  about  contemporaries  with  Arion,  b.c.  BIO- 
SSO.  Of  their  once  celebrated  lyric  compositions, 
scarcely  anything  remains  ;  but  the  criticisms  which 
are  preserved  on  both  of  them  place  them  in  strong 
contrast  with  Alkman,  who  lived  and  composed 
under  the  raore  restrictive  atmosphere  of  Sparta, 

'  Pausanias,  vi.  14,4  ;  x.  7#  3.  Sakadas,  as  well  as  Stesicbonis,  com- 
posed an  *lXcov  nepais  (Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  609). 

"  Stesichonim  (observes  Quintilian,  x.  1 )  quam  sit  ingenio  validos, 
roaterise  quoque  osteodunt,  maxima  bella  et  clarissimos  canentero  duces, 
et  epici  carminis  onera  lyrft  sustinentem.  Reddit  enim  personis  io 
agendo  simul  loquendoque  debitam  dignitatem  :  ac  si  tenuisset  modum, 
videtur  emulari  oroximus  Homenim  potuisse :  sed  redundat,  atque 
effunditur '  quod,  \t  est  reprebendenduro,  ita  copise  vitium  est." 

Simonidls  of  Keös  (Frag.  19*  ed.  Bergk)  puts  Homer  and  Stesi- 
cbonis togetber:  see  tbe  epigram  of  Antipater  in  tbe  Antbologia,  t.  i. 
p.  328,  ed.  Jacobs,  and  Diu  Cbrysostom,  Or.  55.  vol.  ii.  p.  284,  Reisk. 
Compare  Kleine,  Stesicbori  Fragment,  p.  30-34  (Berlin  1828),  and  O. 
Müller,  History  of  tbe  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  eh.  xiv.  sect.  5. 

Tbe  musical  composers  of  Argos  are  affirmed  by  Herodotus  to  bave 
been  the  most  renowned  in  Greece,  half  a  Century  afler  Sakadns  (Her. 
iü.  131). 
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and  in  considerable  analogy  with  the  turbulent 
vehemence  of  Archilochus^  though  without  bis  in- 
tense  private  malignity.  Both  composed  for  their 
own  local  audience,  and  in  their  own  Lesbian  iEoIic 
dialect ;  not  because  there  was  any  peculiar  fitness 
in  tbat  dialect  to  express  their  vein  of  sentiment, 
but  because  it  was  more  familiär  to  their  hearers. 
Sappho  herseif  boasts  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Liesbian  bards*,  and  the  celebrity  of  Terpander, 
Perikleitas,  and  Arion,  permits  us  to  suppose  that 
there  may  have  been  before  her  many  populär  bards 
in  the  Island  who  did  not  attain  to  Hellenic  cele- 
brity. Alkaeus  included  in  his  songs  the  fiercest 
bursts  of  political  feeling,  the  stirring  alternations 
of  war  and  exile,  and  all  the  ardent  relish  of  a  sus- 
ceptible  man  for  wine  and  love^:  the  love-song 
seems  to  have  formed  the  principal  theme  of  Sap- 
pho, who  however  also  composed  ödes  or  songs^  on 

>  Horat.  Epistol.  u  19«  23. 

'  Sappho,  Fragm.  93,  ed.  Bergk.  See  also  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  pp. 
145-165.  Respecting  the  poetesses,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  noted, 
contemporary  with  Sappho,  see  Ulrici,  Gesch.  der  Hellen.  Poesie,  vol.  it. 
p.  370. 

*  Dionys.  Hai.  Ant.  Rom.  v.  82;  Horat.  Od.  i.  32,  ii.  13;  Cicero, 
De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  28 ;  the  striking  passage  in  Plutarch,  Symposion  iii. 
1,  3,  ap.  Bergk.  Fragm.  42.  In  the  view  of  Dionysius,  the  ^olic 
dialect  of  Alkaeas  and  Sappho  diminished  the  valae  of  their  composi- 
tions :  the  ^olic  accent,  analogous  to  the  Latin,  and  acknowledgiog 
Bcarcely  any  oxyton  words,  must  have  rendered  them  much  less  agree- 
able  in  recitation  or  song. 

*  See  Plutarch,  De  Music.  p.  1136;  Dionys.  Hai.  de  Comp.  Verb. 
c.  23.  p.  173,  Reisk,  and  some  striking  passages  of  Himerius,  in  respect 
to  Sappho  (i.  4,  16,  19;  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissert.  xxiv.  7-9)«  and  the 
encominm  of  the  critical  Dionysius  (De  Compos.  Verborum,  c.  23. 
p.  173). 

The  author  of  the  Parian  marble  adopts  as  one  of  his  chronological 
epochs  (Epoch  37)  the  flight  of  Sappho,  or  exile,  from  Mityilnd  to 
Sicily,  somewhere  between  604-596  b.c.    There  probably  was  some- 
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a  great  variety  of  other  subjects,  serious  as  well  as 
satirical,  and  is  said  farther  to  have  first  employed 
the  Mücolydiaa  mode  in  music.  It  disptays  the 
tendency  of  tbe  age  to  metrical  and  rhythmical 
novelty,  that  Alkseus  and  Sappho  are  said  to  have 
each  iavented  the  peculiar  stanza,  well-knowa  wxd&c 
their  respective  names— <;on}binations  of  the  dactyl, 
trochee  and  iambus,  analogous  to  the  asynartetic 
Verses  of  Archilochus :  tbey  by  no  means  confined 
themselves  however  to  Alkaic  and  Sapphic  metre. 
Both  the  one  aad  the  other  oomposed  hymns  to 
the  gods;  indeed  this  is  a  theme  common  to  all 
the  lyric  and  choric  poets,  whatever  may  be  their 
peculiarities  in  other  ways.  Most  of  their  compo- 
sitions  were  songs  for  the  Single  voice,  not  for  the 
chorus.  The  poetry  of  Alkaeus  is  the  more  worthy 
of  note,  as  it  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  Muse  in  actual  political  warfare,  and 
shows  the  increased  hold  which  that  motive  was 
acquiring  on  the  Grecian  mind. 
Gnomic  or       The  gnomic  poets^  or  moralists  in  verse,  äpproach 

morelising  o  *  *.t 

poeti.  by  the  tone  of  their  sentiments  more  to  the  nature  cf 
prose.  They  begin  with  SimonidÄs  of  Amorgos  or  of 
Samos,  the  contemporary  of  Archilochus :  indeed 
the  latter  himself  devoted  some  compositions  to  the 
illustrative  fable,  which  had  not  been  unknown  even 

thing  remarkable  which  induced  him  to  Single  out  this  event ;  but  we 
do  oot  kaow  what,  nor  can  we  trust  the  hints  suggested  by  Ovid 
(Heroid.  xv.  51). 

Nine  books  of  Sappho's  songs  were  collected  by  the  later  literary 
Greeks,  arranged  chiefly  according  to  the  metres  (C.  F.  Neue,  Sap- 
phonis  Fragment,  p.  11,  Berlin  1827).  There  were  ten  books  of  the 
songs  of  Alkseus  (Athenseus,  xi.  p.  48 1),  and  both  Aristophands  (Gram- 
maticus)  and  Aristarchus  published  editions  of  them  (Hepheestioo, 
c.  XV.  p.  134«  Gaisf.).  Dika^archus  wrote  a  commentary  upon  his  songs 
(Atheneeus,  xi.  p.  461). 
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to  Hesiod.  In  the  remains  of  Siinonidds  oi  Amorgos 
we  trace  nothing  relative  to  the  man  personally, 
though  he  too,  like  Archilochns,  is  said  to  have 
had  an  individual  enemy,  Orodoekid^B,  whose  cha- 
racter  was  aspersed  by  his  Muse^:  fais  only  con- 
sideraUe  poem  extant  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the 
characters  of  women,  in  iambic  verse,  and  by  way 
of  comparison  with  various  animals — the  mare,  the 
ass,  the  bee,  &c.  It  follows  out  the  Hesiodic  vem 
respecting  the  social  and  economical  mischief  usu- 
ally  cansed  by  women,  with  some  few  honourable 
exceptions ;  but  the  poet  shows  a  much  larger 
ränge  of  Observation  and  illustration,  if  we  com- 
pare  him  with  his  predecessor  Hesiod ;  moreover 
his  illustrations  come  fresh  from  life  and  reaUty. 
We  find  in  this  earty  iambist  the  same  sym- 
pathy  with  industry  and  its  due  rewards  which  are 
observable  in  Hesiod,  together  with  a  still  more 
melancholy  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
events. 

Of  Solon  and  Theognis  I  have  spoken  in  former  Soion  apd 
chapters.  They  reproduce  in  part  the  moralising 
vein  of  Simonidds,  though  with  a  strong  admi^ure 
of  personal  feeUng  and  a  direct  application  to  pass- 
ing events.  The  mixture  of  political  with  social 
moraUty,  which  we  find  in  both,  marks  their  more 
advanced  age :  Solon  bears  in  this  respect  the  same 
relation  to  Simonidds,  as  his  contemporary  Alkaeus 
bears  to  Archilochus.  His  poems,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  the  fragments  remaining,  appear  to  have 
been  short  occasional  effusions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  epic  poem  respecting  the  submerged  island 

'  Welcker,  Simonidis  Amorgini  lambi  qui  supersunt,  p.  9. 
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of  Atlantis ;  which  he  began  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  but  never  finished.  They  are  elegiac,  tri- 
meter  iambic,  and  trochaic  tetrameter :  in  his  hands 
certainly  neither  of  these  metres  can  be  said  to  have 
any  special  or  separate  character.  If  the  poems  of 
Solon  are  short,  those  of  Theognis  are  much  shorter, 
and  are  indeed  so  much  broken  (as  they  stand  in 
cur  present  coUection) ,  as  to  read  like  separate  epi- 
grams  or  bursts  of  feeling,  which  the  poet  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  incorporate  in  any  definite 
scheme  or  series.  They  form  a  singnlar  mixture 
of  maxim  and  passion — of  general  precept  with 
personal  afFection  towards  the  youth  Kyrnus,  which 
surprises  us  if  tried  by  the  Standard  of  literary 
composition,  but  which  seems  a  very  genuine  mani- 
festation  of  an  impoverished  exiie's  complaints  and 
restlessness.  What  remains  to  us  of  PhokylidSs, 
another  of  the  gnomic  poets  nearly  contemporary 
with  Solon,  is  nothing  more  than  a  few  maxims  in 
verse— Couplets  with  the  name  of  the  author  in 
several  cases  embodied  in  them. 

Amidst  all  the  variety  of  rhythmical  and  metrical 
innovations  which  have  been  enumerated,  the  an- 
cient  epic  continued  to  be  recited  by  the  rhapsodes 
as  before,  and  some  new  epical  compositions  were 
added  to  the  existing  stock :  Eugammon  of  Kyrönö, 
about  the  50th  Oiympiad  (580  b.c.),  appears  to 
be  the  last  of  the  series.  At  Athens,  especially, 
both  Solon  and  Peisistratus  manifested  great  solici- 
tude  as  well  for  the  recitation  as  for  the  correct 
preservation  of  the  Iliad.  Perhaps  its  popularity 
may  have  been  diminished  by  the  competition  of 
>  much  lyric  and  choric  poetry,  more  showy  and 
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striking  in  its  accompaniments,  as  well  as  more 
cbangeful  in  its  rhythmical  character.     Whatever  Sub<»diM^ 
secondary  effect,  however,  this  newer  species  of  miwicdand 
poetry  may  have  derived  from  such  helps.  its  pri-  SÄg 
mary  effect  was  produced  by  real  intellectual  or  ^^^and* 
poetical  excellence — by  the   thoughts,   sentiment  ■»*•'^• 
and  expression,  not  by  the  accompaniment.    For  a 
long  time  the  musical  composer  and  the  poet  con- 
tinued  generally  to  be  one  and  the  same  person ; 
and  besides  those  who  have  acquired  sufficient  di- 
stinction  to  reach  posterity,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
there  were  many  known  only  to  their  own  contem- 
poraries.    But  with  all  of  them  the  instrument  and 
the  melody  constituted  only  the  inferior  part  of  that 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  music — altoge- 
ther  subordinate  to  the   ^'thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn^"     Exactness  and  variety  of 
rhythmical  pronunciation  gave  to  the  latter  their 
füll  effect  upon  a  delicate  ear ;  but  such  pleasure 
of  the  ear  was  ancillary  to  the  emotion  of  mind 
arising  out  of  the  sense  conveyed.    Complaints  are 
made  by  the  poets,  even  so  early  as  500  b.c.,  that  the 
accompaniment  was  becoming  too  prominent ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  age  of  the  comic  poet  Ari- 
stophanes,   towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  Century 
B.c.,  that  the  primitive  relation  between  the  instru- 
mental accompaniment  and  the  words  was  really 
reversed — and  loud  were  the  complaints  to  which 
it  gave  rise  :  the  Performance  of  the  flute  or  harp 

'  Aristophan.  Nnbes,  536. 

'AXX*  avT§  Koi  ToU  tfirtiruf  irumvowr  iXrjkvBfP. 

*  See  Pratinasap.  Athenseam,  xiv.  p.  6l7>  also  p.  636,  and  the  stri- 
king fragment  of  die  lost  comic  poet  PherekratH»  in  Platarch,  De  Mu- 
•icft,  p.  1141,  containing  the  bitter  remonstrance  of  Mune  {Hovaucij) 
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then  became  more  elaborate,  showy,  and  over- 
powering,  while  the  words  were  so  put  together  as 
to  show  off  the  player's  execution.  I  notice  briefly 
this  subsequent  revolution  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting  forth,  by  contrast,  the  truly  intellectual  cha- 
racter  of  the  original  lyric  and  choric  poetry  of 
Greece ;  and  of  showing  how  much  the  vague  senti- 
ment  arising  from  mere  musical  sound  was  lost  in 
the  more  definite  emotion,  and  in  the  more  last« 
ing  and  reproductive  combinations,  generated  by 
poetical  meaning. 
^nWiie  «rijß  name  and  poetry  of  Solon,  and  the  short 
maxims  or  sayings  of  Phokylidds,  conduct  us  to 
the  mention  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
Solon  was  himself  one  of  the  seven,  and  most,  if  not 
all,  of  them  were  poets  or  composers  in  yerse\  To 
most  of  them  is  ascribed  also  an  abundance  of  pithy 

• 

agaioBt  the  wrong  which  ahe  had  suffered  from  the  dithyrambist  Me- 
lanippidte:  compare  also  Aristophanls,  Nubes,  951-972;  Atheofieaa, 
xiv.  p.  617 ;  Horat.  Art.  Poetic.  305 ;  and  W.  M.  Schmidt,  Diatribd 
in  Dithyramhnm«  eh.  viii.  p.  250*265. 

T^  aoßap6y  km  mpiTT^y — the  character  of  the  newer  masic  (Platarch, 
Agia,  c.  10) — as  contraated  with  t6  <rtfitnv  koi  airtpUpyov  of  the  old 
mnsic  (Platarch,  De  MusicA,  ut  mp.) :  oatentation  and  affected  display, 
againat  aenousnesa  and  aimplidty.  It  ia  by  no  meana  certain  that 
these  reproachea  againat  the  more  recent  music  of  the  Greeks  were 
weU-founded ;  we  may  well  be  rendered  mbtruatful  of  their  accuracy 
^en  we  hear  aimilar  remarks  and  contraata  advanced  with  regard  to 
the  mnsic  of  the  last  three  centuries.  The  character  of  Greek  poetry 
certainly  tended  to  degenerate  ailer  Euripid^s. 

'  Biaa  of  Pri6n6  composed  a  poem  of  2000  verses  on  the  condition 
of  lonia  (Diogen.  LaÖrt.  i.  85),  from  which  perhaps  Herodotua  may 
have  derived  (either  directly  or  indirectly)  the  judicions  advice  which 
he  ascribea  to  that  philoaopher  on  the  occaaion  of  the  firat  Peraian  con- 
qoest  of  lonia  (Herod.  i.  170). 

Not  merdy  Xenophanda  the  philoaopher  (Diogen.  Laert.  vüi.  36, 
ix.  20),  bttt  long  after  him  Parmenid^  and  EmpedokUa,  oompoaed  in 
verae. 
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repartees,  together  with  one  short  saying  or  maxim 
peculiar  to  each,  serriog  as  a  sort  of  distinctive 
motto  ^ ;  indeed  the  test  of  an  accomplished  man 
about  tfais  time  was  bis  talent  for  singing  or  re- 
Giting  poetry,  and  for  making  smart  and  ready 
answers.  Respecting  this  constellation  of  Wise 
Men — ^wbo  in  the  next  Century  of  Grecian  bistory, 
when  pbilosophy  came  to  be  a  matter  of  discussion 
and  argumentation,  were  spoken  of  with  great 
eulogy — ^all  the  Statements  are  confused,  in  part 
even  contradictory.  Neither  the  number,  nor  the 
names,  are  given  by  all  authors  alike.  Diksearchus 
numbered  ten,  Hermippus  seventeen:  the  names 
of  Solon  the  Athenian,  Thalds  the  Milesian,  Pitta- 
kus  the  Mitylenean,  and  Bias  the  Prienean,  were 
comprised  in  all  the  lists — and  the  remaining  names 
as  given  by  Piato^  were,  Kleobulus  of  Lindas  in 
Rhodes,  Myson  of  Chdnse,  and  Cheilon  of  Sparta. 
By  others  however  the  names  are  differentiy  stated : 
nor  can  we  certainly  distribute  among  them  the 
sayings  or  mottos,  upon  which  in  later  days  the 
Amphiktyons  conferred  the  honour  of  inscription 
in  the  Delphian  temple — ^Know  thyself — ^Nothing 
too  much — Know  thy  opportunity — Suretyship  is 
the  precursor  of  ruin.  Bias  is  praised  as  an  excel- 
lent  judge,  and  Myson  was  declared  by  the  Del- 
phian oracle  to  be  the  most  discreet  man  among 
the  Greeks,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  sati- 
rical  poet  Hippönax — this  is  the  oldest  testimony 

*  See  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vi.  128-129)  of  the  way  in 
which  Kleisthends  of  Sikyon  tested  the  comparative  edoeation  (nWdcv* 
Ott)  of  the  varioofl  suttora  who  came  to  woo  hia  daughter— o2  de  ^- 
€rrrjp€t  cptv  ttxp"^  ai»i^l  re  fuvmic^  Ka\  rf  Xe/ofjJp^  h  rh  ftJawf» 

'  Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  28.  p.  34J^. 
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(540  B.C.)  which  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  any 

of  the  Seven ;  bat  Kleobulus  of  Lindus,  far  from 

being  universally  extoUed,  is  pronounced  by  the 

poet  SimonidSs  to  be  a  fool  K     Dikaearchus,  how- 

ever,  justly   observed,   that   these  Seven  or  Ten 

persons  were  not  Wise  Men  or  Philosopbers,  in 

the  sense  which  those  words  bore  in  his  day,  bat 

^  persons  of  practical  discernment*  in  reference  to 

man  and  Society^ — of  the  same  tum  of  mind  as 

their  contemporary  the  fabulist  iEsop,  though  not 

Theywere    employing  the  same  mode  of  iliustration.    Their 

men  who     appcarancc  forms  an  epoch  in  Grecian  history,  in- 

acquired  an  ,  -  i       /•  «■ 

HeUenic  asmuch  as  they  are  the  first  persons  who  ever  ac- 
iin^houT"'  quired  an  Hellenic  reputation  grounded  on  mental 
«MoS«!*  competency  apart  from  poetical  genius  or  effect — 
a  proof  that  political  and  social  prudence  was  be- 
ginning  to  be  appreciated  and  admired  on  its  own 
account.  Solon,  Pittakus,  Bias,  and  Thalds,  were 
all  men  of  influence — the  first  two  even  men  of 
ascendency^ — in  their  respective  cities.  Kleobulus 
was  despot  of  Lindus,  and  Periander  (by  some 

'  Hipp6naz,  Fragm.  77»  34,  ed.  Bergk— ical  HucdtrfrairBai  Biayrot 

Kai  tAvatav,  hv  w  noXX&» 

*Avcifrcy  äpdp&v  aüKf>pov€aTaTov  irdpr»y, 

Simonid^Sy  Fr.  6,  ed.  Bergk — fimpov  <f>mT6s  Xbt  ßovkd.  Diogen. 
Laert.  i.  6.  2. 

Simonidös  treats  Pittakas  with  more  respect,  though  questioning  an 
opinion  delivered  by  bim  (Fragm.  8,  ed.  Bergk ;  Plato,  Protagoras, 
c.  26.  p.  339). 

'  Dikiearchaa  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  40.  awmvs  koX  poftoSwnxovs 
dctyon^ra  irokiTucfjv  Koi  dpaanjpiov  <rvv€auf,  Plutarcb,  Themistokltej 
c.  2. 

Aboat  the  story  of  the  tripod,  which  is  satd  to  have  gone  the  roand 
of  these  seven  wise  men,  see  Menage  ad  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  28.  p.  17* 

'  Cicero,  De  Repubi.  i.  7 ;  Plutarch,  in  Delph.  p.  385  ;  Bemhardy, 
Grundriss  der  Griechischen  Litteratur,  vo].  i.  sect.  66.  not.  3. 
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numbered  amoog  the  seven)  of  Corinth.  Thalds 
Stands  distinguished  as  the  earliest  name  in  physical 
philosophy,  with  which  the  other  contemporary 
Wise  Men  are  not  said  to  have  meddled ;  their  cele* 
brity  rests  upon  moral,  social,  and  political  wisdom 
exclusively,  which  came  into  greater  honour  as  the 
etbical  feeling  of  the  Greeks  improved  and  as  their 
experience  became  enlarged.  In  these  celebrated 
names  we  have  social  philosophy  in  its  early  and 
infantine  State — ^in  the  shape  of  homely  sayings  or  iMj  ma- 
admonitions»  either  supposed  to  be  self*evident,  or  of  pIuIom!. 
to  rest  upon  some  great  authority  divine  or  human,  grir*"^ 


ciission. 


but  neither  accompanied  by  reasons  nor  recognising 
any  appeal  to  inquiry  and  discussion  as  the  proper 
test  of  their  rectitude.  From  such  incurious  ac- 
quiescence,  the  sentiment  to  which  these  admoni- 
tions  owe  their  force,  we  are  partially  liberated 
even  in  the  poet  SimonidSs  of  Keös,  who  (as  before 
alluded  to)  severely  criticises  the  song  of  Kleobulus 
as  well  as  its  author.  The  half-century  which  fol-  snbsequenc 
lowed  the  age  of  Simonidds  (the  interval  between  SliUecüa^ 
about  480-430  b.c.)  broke  down  that  sentiment  "f  .^ 
more  and  more,  by  familiarising  the  public  with 
argumentative  controversy  in  the  public  assembly, 
tbe  populär  judicature,  and  even  on  the  dramatic 
stage — and  the  increased  self-working  of  the  Gre- 
cian  mind,  thus  created,  manifested  itself  in  So- 
kratds,  who  laid  open  all  ethical  and  social  doctrines 
to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  and  who  first  awakened 
among  bis  countrymen  that  iove  of  dialectics  which 
never  left  them — an  analytical  interest  in  the 
mental  process  of  inquiring  out,  verifying,  proving, 
and  expounding  truth.     To  this  capital  item  of 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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human  progress,  secured  through  the  Greeks — ^and 
through  them  only — to  mankind  generally,  our  at- 
tention will  be  called  at  a  later  period  of  the  history ; 
at  present  it  is  only  mentioned  in  contrast  with  the 
naked,  dogmatical,  laconism  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men,  and  with  the  simple  eoforcement  of  the  early 
poets — a  State  in  which  morality  has  a  certain 
place  in  the  feelings,  bat  no  root,  even  among  the 
Buperior  minds,  in  the  conscious  exercise  of  reason. 
ineraueof  The  interval  between  Archilochus  and  Solon 
of  writing  660-580  B.c.)  secms,  as  has  been  remarked  in  my 
mra^ment  foroier  volume»  to  be  the  period  in  which  writing 
ofvrtm  firgt  came  to  be  applied  to  Greek  poems — to  the 
tioni.  Homeric  poems  among  the  number ;  and  shortly 
after  the  end  of  that  periodi  commences  the  »ra  of 
Gompositions  without  metre  or  prose.  The  j^iilo- 
sopher  Pherekydds  of  Syros»  about  550  b.c.,  is 
called  by  some  the  earliest  prose-writer ;  but  no 
prose-writer  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  a/c- 
quired  any  celebrity — seemingly  none  earlier  than 
Hekataßus  of  Mildtus^  about  510-490  b.c. — ^prose 
being  a  subordinate  and  ineffective  species  of  com- 
Position,  not  always  even  perspicuous,  but  requi- 
ring  no  small  practice  before  the  power  was  acr 
quired  of  rendering  it  interesting'.  Down  to  the 
generation  preceding  Sokrat^s,  the  poets  continued 
to  be  the  grand  leaders  of  the  Greek  mind :  until 
then,  nothing  was  taught  to  youth  except  to  read, 
to  remember,  to  recite  musically  and  rhythmically, 

^  PÜDy,  H.  N.  vü.  57.    Saidas  v.  'Exormbr. 

'  H.  Ritter  (Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  eh.  vi.  p.  243)  has  some 
good  remarks  on  the  difficalty  and  obscurity  of  the  early  Greek  prose- 
writers,  in  reference  to  the  darkness  of  ezpression  and  meaning  uni- 
versally  charged  upon  the  philosopher  Herakleitus. 
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^d  to  oomprehend,  poetical  composition.  The 
comments  of  preceptors  addressed  to  their  pupils 
may  probably  have  become  foUer  and  more  instruct- 
ive,  but  the  text  still  continued  to  be  epic  or  lyric 
poetry  :  we  must  recoUect  also  that  these  were  the 
best  mastere  for  acquiring  a  füll  command  of  the 
complicated  acceat  and  rhythm  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage,  80  essential  to  an  educated  man  in  ancient 
times^  and  so  sure  to  be  detected  if  not  properly 
acquired.  Not  to  mention  the  Choliambist  Hip- 
p6nax»  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed  with  the 
devil  of  Archilochus,  and  in  part  also  with  bis  genius 
— Anakreon^  Ibykus,  Pindar,  Bacchylidds,  Simo- 
nidds,  and  the  dramatists  of  Athens,  continue  the 
line  of  eminent  poets  without  intermission :  after 
the  Persian  war,  the  requirements  of  public  speak* 
ing  created  a  class  of  rhetorical  teachers,  while  tbe 
gradual  spread  of  pbysical  philosophy  widened  the 
ränge  of  instruction  ;  so  that  prose  composition, 
for  Speech  or  for  writing,  occupied  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  attention  of  men,  and  was  gra- 
dually  wrought  up  to  high  perfection,  such  as  we 
See  for  the  first  time  in  Herodotus.  But  before  it 
became  thus  improved,  and  acquired  that  style 
which  was  the  condition  of  wide-spread  popularity , 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  had  been  silently  used  as  a 
means  of  recording  Information,  and  that  neither 
the  large  mass  of  geographica!  matter  contained  in 
the  Periegdsis  of  Hekataeus,  nor  the  map  first  pre- 
pared  by  bis  contemporary  Anaximander,  could 
have  been  presented  to  the  world,  without  the  pre- 
vious  labours  of  unpretending  prose  writers,  who 
set  down  the  mere  results  of  their  own  experience. 

k2 
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The  acquisition  of  prose-writing,  commencing  as  it 
does  about  the  age  of  Peisistratus,  is  not  less  re- 
markable  as  an  evidence  of  past,  than  as  a  means 
of  fiiture,  progress. 
Rnt  be-  Qf  that  Splendid  genius  in  sculpture  and  archi- 

recianart.  tectuFC,  which  shone  forth  in  Greece  after  the  Per- 
sian  invasion,  the  first  lineatnents  only  are  disco- 
verable  between  600-560  b.c*,  in  Corinth,  iEgina» 
Samos,  Chios,  Ephesus,  &c.— enough  however  to 
give  evidence  of  improvement  and  progress.  Glau- 
kos of  Chios  is  Said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of 
welding  iron,  and  Rhoekus  or  his  son  Theödorus 
of  Samos  the  art  of  casting  copper  or  brass  in  a 
mould :  both  these  discoveries,  as  far  as  can  be 
made  out,  appear  to  date  a  little  before  -600  b.c. 
The  primitive  memorial  erected  in  honour  of  a  god 
did  not  even  pretend  to  be  an  image,  but  was  often 
nothing  more  than  a  pillär,  a  board,  a  shapeless 
stone,  a  post,  &c.,  fixed  so  as  to  mark  and  conse- 

*  See  O.  Müller,  Archäologie  der  Kunst,  sect.  6l ;  Sillig,  Catalogus 
Artificum — ander  Theodörus  and  Teleklds. 

Thiersch  (Epochen  der  Bildenden  Kunst,  p.  182-190,  2nd  edit.) 
places  Rhoekus  near  the  beginning  of  the  recorded  Olympiads ;  and 
supposes  two  artists  named  Theodörus,  one  the  grandson  of  the  other ; 
but  this  seems  to  me  not  sustained  by  any  adequate  authorit)'  (for  the 
loose  chronology  of  Piiny  about  the  Samian  school  of  artists  is  not  more 
trustworthy  than  about  the  Chian  school — compare  xxxv.  12.  and 
xxxvi.  3),  and  moreover  intrinsically  improbable.  Herodotus  (i.  51) 
speaks  of  "  the  Samian  Theodörus,"  and  seems  to  have  known  only  one 
person  so  called :  Diod6rus  (i.  98)  and  Pausanias  (x.  38.  3)  give  dif- 
ferent  accounts  of  Theodörus,  but  the  positive  evidence  does  not  enable 
US  to  verify  the  genealogies  either  of  Thiersch  or  O.  Müller.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  J52)  mentions  the  'Hpaioy  at  Samos  in  connection  veith 
events  near  Olymp.  37  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  great  temple 
which  he  hioiself  saw,  a  Century  and  a  half  later,  had  been  begun  before 
plymp.  37,  as  Thiersch  would  infer.  The  statement  of  O.  Müller,  that 
this  temple  was  begun  in  Olymp.  35,  is  not  authenticated  (Arch.  der 
Kunst,  sect.  53). 
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crate  the  locality,  and  receiving  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  respectful  care  and  decoration  as  well  as 
worship.  Sometimes  there  was  a  real  statue, 
though  of  the  rudest  character,  carved  in  wood ; 
and  the  families  of  carvers — wbo,  from  father  to 
son,  exercised  this  profession,  represented  in  Attica 
by  the  name  of  Daedalus  and  in  .^gina  by  the 
name  of  Smiiis — adhered  long  with  strict  exactness 
to  the  consecrated  type  of  each  particular  god. 
Gradually  the  wish  grew  up  to  change  the  material,  Restncted 
as  well  as  to  correct  the  rudeness,  of  such  primitive  ^*^®' 
idols ;  sometimes  the  original  wood  was  retained  as  ^o«» /f^- 
the  material,  bat  covered  in  part  with  ivory  or  gold  c»tioni. 
— ^in  other  cases  marble  or  metal  was  substituted. 
Dipoenus  and  Skyllis  of  Kr6te  acquired  renown  as 
workers  in  marble  about  the  50th  Olympiad  (580 
B.c.)i  and  from  them  downwards  a  series  of  names 
may  be  traced,  more  or  less  distinguished  ;  more- 
over  it  seems  about  the  same  period  that  the  earliest 
temple-offerings,  in  works  of  art  properly  so  called, 
commence — the  golden  statue  of  Zeus,  and  the 
large  carved  ehest,  dedicated  by  the  Kypselids  of 
Corinth  at  Olympia  ^  The  pious  associations, 
bowever,  connected  with  the  old  type  were  so  strong, 
that  the  band  of  the  artist  was  greatly  restraiued 

^  Paosanias  teils  ob  distinctly  that  this  ehest  was  dedicated  at  Olym- 
pia by  tbe  Kypselids,  descendants  of  Kypselus ;  and  this  seems  cre- 
dible  enoagh.  But  he  also  teils  as  that  this  was  the  identical  ehest 
ia  wbich  the  Infant  Kypselus  had  been  concealed«  believing  the  story 
as  told  in  Herodotos  (v.  92).  In  this  latter  belief  I  cannot  go  along 
with  him»  nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  any  evidence  for  believing  the 
ehest  to  have  been  of  more  andent  date  than  the  persons  who  dedi- 
cated it — in  spite  of  the  opinions  of  O.  Müller  and  Thierseh  to  the 
contrary  (O.  Müller,  Archäol.  der  Kunst,  sect.  57  ;  Thierseh,  Epochen 
der  Griechischen  Kunst,  p.  169>  2nd  edit. :  Pausan,  v.  1/.  2). 
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in  dealing  with  statues  of  the  gods ;  it  was  in  sta- 

tues  of  men,  especially  in  those  of  the  victors  at 

Olympia  and  other  sacred   games,  that  genuine 

ideas  of  beauty  were  first  aimed  at  and  in  part  at- 

tained,  from  whence  they  passed  afterwards  to  the 

statues  of  the  gods :  such  statues  of  the  athletes 

seem  to  commence  somewhere  between  Olympiad 

53-58  (568-548  B.c.). 

Jd  SralT"       ^^^  ^®  ^*  ^^'^^  ^^®  same  interval  of  time  (between 
menu  in      600-550  B.C.)  that  WC  find  anv  traces  of  these  archi- 

tbe  cities—  * 

begininthe  tectuTal  monumeuts,  by  which  the  more  important 
taj  b!c?'    cities  in  Greece  afterwards  attracted  to  themselves 
so  much  renown.     The  two  greatest  temples  in 
Greece  known  to  Herodotus  were,  the  Artemision 
at  Ephesus,  and  the  Heraeon  at  Samos :  the  former 
of  these  seems  to  have  been  commenced,  by  the 
Samiau  Theodorus,  about  600  b.c. — ^the  latter,  be- 
gun  by  the  Samian  Rhoekus,  can  hardly  be  traced 
to  any  higher  antiquity.    The  first  attempts  to  de- 
corate Athens  by  such  additions  proceeded  from 
Peisistratus  and  bis  sons,  near  the  same  time.    As 
far  as  we  can  judge,  too,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct 
evidence,  the  temples  of  Psestum  in  Italy  and  Seli- 
nus  in  Sicily  seem  to  fall  in  this  same  Century.    Of 
painting  during  these  early  centuries,  nothing  can 
be  affirmed  ;  it  never  at  any  time  reached  the  same 
perfection  as  sculpture,  and  we  may  presume  that 
its  years  of  infancy  were  at  least  equaUy  rüde, 
importaoce      Thc  immcusc  devclopmeut  of  Grecian  art  subse- 
art  as  a      qucutly,  aud  the  great  perfection  of  Grecian  artists, 
HeUenic      ^^  f&cts  of  grcat  importaucc  in  the  history  of  the 
^*^"*        human  race ;  but  in  regard  to  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, they  not  only  acted  powerfuUy  on  the  taste 
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of  the  people,  but  were  also  valuable  indirectly  as 
the  common  boast  of  HelleDism,  and  as  supplying 
one  bond  of  fraternal  sympathy  as  well  as  of  mu- 
tual  pride»  among  its  widely-dispersed  sections. 
It  18  the  paucity  and  weakness  of  these  bonds  which 
renders  the  bistory  of  Greece,  prior  to  560  b.c., 
little  better  than  a  series  of  parallel,  but  isolated 
threads,  each  attached  to  a  separate  city  ;  and  that 
increased  ränge  of  Joint  Hellenic  feeling  and  ac- 
tion,  upon  which  we  shall  presently  enter,  thongh 
arising  doubtless  in  great  measure  from  new  and 
common  dangers  threatening  many  cities  at  once — 
also  Springs  in  part  from  those  other  causes  which 
have  been  enumerated  in  this  chapter,  as  acting  on 
the  Grecian  mind.  It  proceeds  from  the  Stimulus 
applied  to  all  the  common  feelings  in  religion,  art, 
and  recreation — ^from  the  gradual  formation  of  na- 
tional festivals,  appealing  in  various  ways  to  tastes 
and  sentiments  which  animated  e^rery  Hellenic 
bosom — from  the  inspirations  of  men  of  genius, 
poets,  musicians,  sculptors,  architects,  who  supplied 
more  or  less  in  every  Grecian  city,  education  for  the 
youth,  training  for  the  chorus,  and  ornament  for  the 
locality — ^from  the  gradual  expansion  of  science, 
philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  during  the  Coming  period 
of  this  history,  which  rendered  one  city  the  intel- 
lectual  capital  of  Greece,  and  brought  to  Isokrat6s 
and  Plato  pupils  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Grecian  world.  It  was  this  fund  of  common  tastes, 
tendencies,  and  aptitudes,  which  caused  the  social 
atoms  of  Hellas  to  gravitate  towards  each  other,  and 
which  enabled  the  Greeks  to  become  something  bet- 
ter and  greater  than  an  aggregate  of  petty  disunited 
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communities  like  the  Tbracians  or  Phrygians.  And 
the  creation  of  such  common,  extra-political,  Hel- 
lenism,  is  the  most  interesting  phaenomenon  which 
the  historian  has  to  point  out  in  the  early  period 
now  under  our  notice :  he  is  called  upon  to  dwell 
upon  it  the  more  forcibly,  because  the  modern 
reader  has  generally  no  idea  of  national  union  with- 
out  political  union — an  association  foreign  to  the 
Greek  mind.  Strange  as  it  may'seem  to  find  a  song- 
writer  put  forward  as  an  active  instrument  of  union 
among  his  fellow-Hellens,  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
that  those  poets,  whom  we  have  briefly  passed  in 
review,  by  enriching  the  common  language  and  by 
circulating  from  town  to  town  either  in  person  or 
in  their  compositions,  contributed  to  fan  the  flame 
of  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism  at  a  time  when  there 
were  few  circumstances  to  co-operate  with  them, 
and  when  the  causes  tending  to  perpetuate  isolation 
seemed  in  the  ascendant. 
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GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  DURING  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
PEISISTRATUS  AND  HIS  SONS  AT  ATHENS. 

Wb  now  arrive  at  what  may  be  called  tbe  secood 
period  of  Grecian  history,  beginning  with  the  rule 
of  Peisistratus  at  Athens  and  of  Croesus  in  Lydia. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Peisistratus  made  Peuittratus 
himself  despot  of  Athens  in  560  b.c.:  he  died  in  atAthens^ 
527  B.c. 9  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Hippias,  ^i^;^^ 
who  was  deposed  and  expelled  in  510  b.c.,  thus  ®J[Snoio 
making  an  entire  space  of  fifty  years  between  tbe  •»  ^  p«w- 
first  exaitation  of  the  father  and  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  son.    These  chronological  points  are  settied 
on  good  evidence:  but  the  thirty-three  years  covered 
by  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  are  interrupted  by  two 
periods  of  exile,  one  of  them  lasting  not  less  than 
ten  years,  the  other,  five  years ;  aiid  the  exact  place 
of  the  years  of  exile,  being  nowhere  laid  down  upon 
authority,  has  been  differently  determined  by  the 
conjectures  of  chronologers  \    Partly  from  this  half- 
known  chronology,  partly  from  a  very  scanty  col- 
lection  of  facts,  the  history  of  the  half-century  now 
before  us  can  only  be  given  very  imperfectly :  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  our  ignorance,  when  we  find  that 
even  among  the  Athenians  themselves,  only  a  Cen- 
tury afterwards,  Statements  the  most  incorrect  and 
contradictory  respecting  the  Peisistratids  were  in 

'  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  c.  2.  p.  201) 
has  stated  and  discussed  the  diflferent  opinions  on  the  chronology  of 
Peisistratus  and  his  sons. 
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circulation,  as  Thucydid6s  distinctly,  and  somewhat 
reproachfully,  acquaints  U8. 

More  than  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
Promulgation  of  the  Solonian  Constitution,  whereby 
the  annual  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  had  been  cre- 
ated,  and  the  public  assembly  (preceded  in  its  ac- 
tion  as  well  as  aided  and  regulated  by  this  Senate) 
invested  with  a  power  of  exacting  responsibility 
from  the  magistrates  after  their  year  of  office.  The 
seeds  of  the  subsequent  democracy  had  thus  been 
sown,  and  no  doubt  the  administration  of  the  archons 
had  been  practically  softened  by  it ;  but  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  democratical  sentiment  had  yet  been 
created.  A  hundred  years  hence,  we  shall  find  that 
sentiment  unanimous  and  potent  among  the  enter- 
prising  masses  of  Athens  and  Peiraeeus,  and  shall 
be  called  upon  to  listen  to  loud  complaints  of  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  ''  that  angry,  waspish,  in- 
tractable  little  old  man,  DSipus  of  Pnyx" — so  Ari- 
stophanes*  calls  the  Athenian  people  to  their  faces, 
with  a  freedom  which  shows  that  he  at  least  counted 
on  their  good  temper.  But  between  560-510  b.c. 
the  people  are  as  passive  in  respect  to  political  rights 
and  securities  as  the  most  strenuous  enemy  of  de- 
mocracy could  desire,  and  the  government  is  trans- 
ferred from  band  to  band  by  bargains  and  cross- 
changes  between  two  or  three  powerful  men',  at  the 


^jfMos  Hinßid'nfg,  dvor^oXo»  ycpon'ioy.— Aristoph.  Eqoit.  41. 

I  need  hardly  mentioo  that  the  Poyx  was  the  place  in  which  the 
Athenian  public  asaemblies  were  held. 

'  Platarch  (De  Herodot.  Malign.  c.  15.  p.  858)  is  angry  with  Hero- 
dotus  for  imparting  so  petty  and  personal  acharacter  to  the  dissensions 
between  the  Alkmae6nids  and  Peisistratus  :  his  severe  remarks  in  that 
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head  of  partisans  who  echo  their  voices,  espouse 
their  peroonal  quarreis,  and  draw  the  sword  at  their 
oommand.  It  was  this  ancient  Constitution — Athens 
as  it  stood  before  the  Athenian  democracy — ^which 
the  Macedonian  Antipater  professed  to  restore  in 
322  B.c.,  when  he  caused  the  majority  of  the  poorer 
Citizens  to  be  excbided  altogether  from  the  poUtical 
franchise'. 

By  the  stratagem  recounted  in  a  former  chapter^,  Retirement 
Peisistratus  had  obtained  from  the  public  assembly  itratii^uid 
a  guard  which  he  had  employed  to  acquire  forcible  ^^^^"he 
possession  of  the  acropolis.   He  thus  became  master  ^^^ 
of  the  administration ;  but  he  employed  his  power 
honourably  and  well,  not  disturbing  the  existiog 
forms  farther  than  was  necessary  to  ensure  to  him- 
self  füll  mastery.     Nerertheless  we  may  see  by  the 
verses  of  Solon*  (the  only  contemporary  evidence 
which  we  possess) ,  that  the  prevalent  sentiment  was 
by  no  means  favourable  to  his  recent  proceeding, 
and  that  there  was  in  many  minds  a  streng  feeling 
both  of  terror  and  aversion,  which  presently  mani- 
fested  itself  in  the  armed  coalition  of  his  two  rivals — 
Megaklds  at  the  head  of  the  Parali  or  inhabitants  of 
the  sea-board,  and  Lycurgus  at  the  head  of  those  in 

treatiae*  however«  tend  almost  always  to  ttrengthen  rather  than  to 
weaken  the  credibility  of  the  historian. 

'  Piutarch,  PhokioD,  c.  27*  awtKplporo  tJHKiav  llvtaBtu  rois  'A^yaiocr 
luä  pffiiiaxtop,  iKboMfi  ftäv  to^  ntpX  ArfiuKr^mi  KaVYvtpidtjy,  iroXiTtvo- 
fiihoit  de  rf^p  ndrptow  Jarb  rtftri/utrot  miKtTtiap,  dt^c^jLtPoit  M  ^^ftoopa» 
tts  r^y  Movyvx^«  ^*  ^  XPHf*'"^  ^^  iroXcfiov  ical  {ruitav  irpoartKrio'aa'Uf. 
Compare  Diodor*  xvüi.  18. 

TweWe  thouaand  of  the  poorer  citizeDs  were  disfraochiied  by  thia 
change  (Platarch,  E^okion,  c.  28). 

'  See  the  preceding  volame,  eh.  xi.  p.  207. 

'  Solon«  Fragm.  10.  ed.  Bergk. — 

El  di  n€n6vBar9  \vyph  di  vfitr€pri¥  KOKdtffra, 
Mifri  Btois  rovroiy  notpa»  hray^prrt,  See. 
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into  exile  ;  but  he  seized  the  children  of  those  who 
remained  and  whose  sentiments  he  suspected,  as 
hostages  for  the  behaviour  of  their  pareuts,  and 
placed  them  in  Naxos  under  the  care  of  Lygdamis* 
His  streng  Moreover  he  provided  himself  with  a  powerful 
ment^  bodjT  of  Thracian  mercenaries,  paid  by  taxes  levied 
ria^puTi-  upon  the  people  * :  nor  did  he  omit  to  conciUate  the 
DrfM "  ^^  fevour  of  the  gods  by  a  purification  of  the  sacred 
island  of  Delos  :  all  the  dead  bodies  which  had  been 
buried  within  sight  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  were 
exhumed  and  reinterred  farther  off.  At  this  time 
the  Delian  festival — attended  by  the  Asiatic  lonians 
and  the  islanders,  and  with  which  Athens  was  of 
course  peculiarly  connected — must  have  been  be- 
ginning  to  decline  from  its  pristine  magnificence, 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  Continental  lonic  cities 
by  Cyrus  had  been  already  achieved,  and  the  power 
of  Samos,  though  increased  under  the  despot  Po- 
lykrat6s,  seems  to  have  increased  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  min  of  the  smaller  lonic  islands.  From 
the  same  feelings,  in  part,  which  led  to  the  purifi<< 
cation  of  Delos — partly  as  an  act  of  party  revenge 
— Peisistratus  caused  the  houses  of  the  Alkmaeönids 
to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased  members  of  that  family  to  be  disin- 
terred  and  cast  out  of  the  country^. 

This  third  and  last  period  of  the  rule  of  Peisi-^ 
stratus  lasted  several  years,  until  his  death  in  527 
B.c. :  it  is  Said  to  have  been  so  mild  in  its  charac- 
ter,  that  he  once  even  suffered  himself  to  be  cited 
for  trial  before  the  Senate  of  Areopagus ;  yet  as  we 

'  Herodot.  i.  64.  ivucovpoia-i  rc  iroXXoco't,  xal  xprinanov  (rvtß6douri, 
rmv  fuv  avr6Btv,  t&p  d^  dfr6  ^rpvfxovog  irordfiov  vpoo-toKrav, 
'  IsokratSs,  Or.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  c.  351. 
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know  that  he  had  to  maintain  a  large  body  of 
Thracian  mercenaries  out  of  the  funds  of  the  peo- 
ple,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  construe  this  eulogium 
comparatively  rather  than  positively.  Thucydidös  ^^^  ^«- 
affirms  that  both  he  and  bis  sons  governed  in  a  PeisistrA. 
wise  and  virtuous  spirit,  levying  from  the  people 
only  an  income-tax  of  five  per  cent.^ :  this  is  high 
praise  Coming  from  such  an  authorityi  though  it 
seems  that  we  ought  to  make  some  allowance  for 
the  circumstance  of  ThucydidSs  being  connected 
by  descent  with  the  Peisistratid  family  *.   The  judg- 

'  For  the  statement  of  Boeckh,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  tbat 
Peiaistratas  had  levied  a  tythe  or  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  that  his 
BODfl  redaced  it  to  the  half,  I  find  no  snfficient  Warrant :  certainly  the 
spurioas  letter  of  Peisistratus  to  Solon  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  53)  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  proving  anything.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,  B.  üi.  c.  6  (i.  351  German) ;  Dr.  Arnold  ad  Thacyd.  vi.  34 ; 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist.  of  Gr.  eh.  xi.  p.  72-74.  Idomeneus  (ap.  Athen», 
xii.  p.  533)  considers  the  sons  of  Peisistratus  to  have  indulged  in  plea- 
sures  to  an  extent  more  costly  and  oppressive  to  the  people  than  their 
father.  Nor  do  I  know  on  what  aothority  the  statement  of  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall  (p.  68)  rests,  "  He  (Peisistratus)  possessed  lands  on  the  Strymon 
in  Thrace,  whtch  yielded  a  large  revenue."  Herodotus  (i.  64)  teils  us 
that  Pebistratus  bronght  mercenary  soldiers  from  the  Strymon,  but 
that  he  levied  the  money  to  pay  them  in  Attica — tppiC»<r€  rffv  rvpopyiba 
iviKovpouri  T€  froXXoio't,  icai  xprinanov  ovi^oicri,  r&y  ficv  avr60€y,  roy 
dff  arr6  ^rpvfiovov  voraftov  (rvvi6vT<0¥. 

'  Hermippus  (ap.  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  ix.),  and  the  Scholiast 
on  Thucyd.  i.  20,  affirm  that  Thucydid^  was  connected  by  relation- 
ship  with  the  Peisistratidse.  His  manner  of  speakiog  of  them  certainly 
lends  countenance  to  the  assertion ;  not  merely  as  he  twice  notices 
their  history,  once  briefly  (i.  20)  and  again  at  considerable  length  (vi. 
54-59)«  though  it  does  not  lie  within  the  direct  compass  of  his  period — 
bat  also  as  he  so  emphatically  announces  his  own  personal  knowledge 
of  their  family  relationa — -"Ort  di  wptfrßvraros  ^y  'hnrias  ^pfcv,  tld^t 
IUP  Kai  oKoj  oxpißiiTTtftonß  SKk<ov  laxypiCofuu  (vi.  55). 

Aristotle  (Politic.  v.  9,  21)  mentiona  it  as  a  report  (<f>a<ri)  that  Pei- 
sistratus obeyed  the  summons  to  appear  before  the  Areopagus ;  Plutarch 
adds  that  the  person  who  had  summoned  bim  did  not  appear  to  bring 
the  cause  to  trial  (Vit.  Solon.  31),  which  is  not  at  all  sorprising :  com- 
pare  Thacyd.  vi.  56,  57. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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ment  of  Herodotus  is  also  very  favourable  respect- 
ing  Peisistratus ;  that  of  Aristotle  favourable,  yet 
qualified,  since  he  includes  these  despots  among  the 
list  of  those  who  undertook  public  and  sacred  works 
with  the  deliberate  view  of  impoverishing  as  well 
as  of  occupying  their  subjects.  This  supposition  is 
countenanced  by  the  prodigious  scale  upon  which 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens  was  begun 
by  Peisistratus — a  scale  much  exceeding  either  the 
Parthenon  or  the  temple  of  Athönö  Polias,  both  of 
which  were  erected  in  later  times  when  the  means 
of  Athens  were  decidedly  larger^  and  her  disposi- 
tion  to  demonstrative  piety  certainly  no  way  dimi- 
nished.  It  was  left  by  him  unfinished,  nor  was  it 
ever  completed  until  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian 
undertook  the  task.  Moreover,  Peisistratus  intro- 
duced  the  greater  Panathenaic  festival,  solemnized 
every  four  years,  in  the  third  Olympic  year :  the 
annual  Panathenaic  festival,  henceforward  called 
the  Lesser,  was  still  continued. 

I  have  already  noticed,  at  considerable  length, 
the  care  which  he  bestowed  in  procuring  füll  and 
correct  copies  of  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  in 
improving  the  recitation  of  them  at  the  Panathe- 
naic festival, — a  proceeding,  for  which  we  owe  him 
much  gratitude,  but  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
erroneously  interpreted  by  various  critics.  He  pro- 
bably  also  coUected  the  works  of  other  poets — called 
by  Aulus  Gellius*,  in  language  not  well-suited  to 
the  sixth  Century  B.c.,  a  library  thrown  open  to 

^  Aristot.  Polttic.  v.  9«  4 ;  Dikearchus,  Vita  Oraecise,  pp.  140-166« 
ed.  Fuhr ;  Paasao.  i.  18«  8. 
»  Aul.  Gell.  N.A.  vi.  17. 
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the  public ;  and  the  Service  wfalch  he  thus  rendered 
must  have  been  highly  valuable  at  a  time  when 
writing  and  reading  were  not  widely  extended.  His 
son  Hipparchus  foUowed  up  the  same  taste,  taking 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of 
the  day^ — SimonidSs,  Anakreon,  and  Lasus;  not 
to  mention  the  Athenian  mystic  Onomakritus,  who, 
though  not  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  him- 
self,  passed  for  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  vari- 
ous  prophecies  ascribed  to  the  ancient  name  of 
Musseus.  The  Peisistratids  were  well-versed  in 
these  prophecies,  and  set  great  value  upon  them ; 
bat  Onomakritus,  being  detected  on  one  occasion 
in  the  act  of  interpolating  the  prophecies  of  Mu- 
sseus, was  banished  by  Hipparchus  in  consequence^ 
The  statues  of  Hermes,  erected  by  this  prince  or  by 
his  personal  friends  in  various  parts  of  Attica^,  and 
inscribed  with  short  moral  sentences,  are  extoUed 
by  the  author  of  the  Piatonic  dialogue  called  Hip- 
parchus, with  an  exaggeration  which  approaches 
to  irony ;  but  it  is  certain  that  both  the  sons  of 
Peisistratus,  as  well  as  himself,  were  exact  in  ful- 
filling  the  religious  obligations  of  the  State,  and 
ornamented  the  city  in  several  ways,  especially  the 
public  fountain  KallirrhoS.  They  are  said  to  have 
maintained  the  pre-existing  forms  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, merely  taking  care  always  to  keep  themselves 
and  their  adherents  in  the  effective  offices  of  State, 

'  Herodot.  vü.  6 ;  Pseudo-Plato,  Hipparchus,  p.  *i29. 

'  Herodot.  v.  93.  vii.  6.  'OvofidicptTov,  xp^o-f^^^yoif  ical  btaBirqv  r&v 
Xpfifrii&¥  r&v  Movaxuov.  See  Pausan.  i.  22, 7*  Compare,  about  the  lite- 
rary  tendencies  of  the  Pebistratids,  Nitzach,  De  Historift  Homeri,  eh.  30. 
p.  168. 

'  Philochor.  Frag.  69,  ed.  Didot ;  Plato,  Hipparch.  p.  230. 

l2 
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and  in  the  füll  reality  of  power :  they  were  more- 
over  modest  and  populär  in  their  personal  demea- 
nour,  and  charitable  to  tbe  poor ;  yet  one  striking 
example  occurs  of  unscrupulous  enmity,  in  their 
murder  of  Kimön  by  night  through  the  agency  of 
hired  assassins^  There  is  good  reason,  however, 
for  believing  that  the  government  both  of  Peisi- 
stratus  and  of  bis  sons  was  in  practice  generally 
mild  until  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus  by  the 
hands  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeitön,  after  which 
event  tbe  surviving  Hippias  became  alarmed,  cruel, 
and  oppressive  during  bis  last  four  years;  and 
the  harshness  of  this  concluding  period  left  upon 
the  Athenian  mind'  that  profound  and  imperish- 
able  hatred,  against  the  dynasty  generally,  which 
ThucydidSs  attests — ^though  he  labours  to  show 
that  it  was  not  deserved  by  Peisistratus,  nor  at 
first  by  Hippias. 
His  sons  Peisistratus  left  three  legitimate  sons — Hippias» 
and  Hip.  Hipparchus,  and  Thessalus :  the  general  belief  at 
^  "*'  Athens  among  the  contemporaries  of  Thucydidös 
was,  that  Hipparchus  was  the  eldest  of  the  three 
and  had  succeeded  bim ;  but  the  historian  empha- 
tically  pronounces  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  certi- 
fies  upon  his  own  responsibility  that  Hippias  was 
both  eldest  son  and  successor.  Such  an  assurance 
from  bim,  fortified  by  certain  reasons  in  themselves 
not  very  conclusive,  is  sufficient  ground  for  our 
belief — the  more  so  as  Herodotus  countenances  the 
same  Version ;  but  we  are  surprised  at  such  a  de- 
gree  of  historical  carelessness  in  the  Athenian  pub- 

'  Herodot.  vi.  38-103 ;  Theopomp.  ap.  Athenae.  xii.  p.  533. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  53 ;  Pseudo-Piato,  Hipparch.  p.  230 ;  Paosan.  i.  23, 1. 
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liCy  and  seemingly  even  in  Plato\  about  a  matter 
both  interesting  and  comparatively  recent.  In 
Order  to  abate  this  surprise,  and  to  explain  how 
the  name  of  Hipparchus  came  to  supplant  that  of 
Hippias  in  the  populär  talk,  ThucydidSs  recounts 
the  memorable  story  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogei-  HanDodi« 
tön.  Of  these  two  Athenian  Citizens',  both  be-  gdtdn. 
longing  to  the  ancient  gens  called  Gephyraei,  the 
former  was  a  beautiful  youth,  attached  to  the  latter 
by  a  mutual  friendship  and  devoted  intimacy  which 
Grecian  manners  did  not  condemn.  Hipparchus 
made  repeated  propositions  to  Harmodius,  which 
were  repelied,  but  which,  on  becoming  known  to 
Aristogeitön,  excited  both  bis  jealousy  and  bis  fears 
lest  the  disappointed  suitor  should  employ  force — 
fears  justified  by  the  proceedings  not  unusual  with 
Grecian  despots^,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  legal 
protection  against  outrage  from  such  a  quarter. 
Under  these  feelings,  he  began  to  look  about,  in  the 
best  way  that  he  could,  for  some  means  of  putting 
down  the  despotism.  Meanwhile  Hipparchus, 
though  not  entertaining  any  designs  of  violence, 
was  so  incensed  at  the  refusal  of  Harmodius,  that 

'  Thacyd.  i.  20,  about  the  general  belief  of  the  Athenian  public  in 
his  time — *A0ijvat<ov  yovp  t6  v\rj&ot  oIoptoi  vf^  'ApfMiiov  Kai  'ApurroytU 
Tovot^lmrapxov  rvpayvop  Syra  awoöaPuv,  icai  ovk  to-a(riP  Sri  'imrias np€<r' 
ßvraros  &v  ^PX^  ^^^  HtKrurrparov  vm^&p,  &c. 

The  Pseodo-Plato  in  the  dialogue  called  Hipparchus  adopts  this  be- 
lief, and  the  real  Plato  in  his  Symposion  (c.  9*  p*  182)  seems  to  coun- 
tenance  it. 

'  Herodot.  v.  56-58.  Harmodius  is  affirmed  by  Plutarch  to  have 
been  of  the  deme  Aphidn«  (Plutarch,  Symposiacon,  i.  10.  p.  628). 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  he  died  before  the  introduction  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  before  the  recognition  of  the  demes  as  political  Clements  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

*  For  the  terrible  effects  producedby  this  fear  of  vßpis  tts  rrfu  rjkuciay, 
see  Plutarch,  Kimon,  1 ;  Aiistot.  Polit.  v.  9,  17« 
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he  could  not  be  satisfied  without  doing  something 
to  insult  or  humiliate  him.  In  order  to  conceal 
the  motive  from  which  the  insult  really  proceeded, 
he  offered  it,  not  directly  to  Harmodius,  but  to  his 
sister.  He  caused  this  young  maiden  to  be  one  day 
summoned  to  take  her  Station  in  a  religious  pro- 
cession  as  one  of  the  KanSphorse  or  basket-carriers, 
according  to  the  practice  usual  at  Athens ;  but  when 
she  arrived  at  the  place  where  her  fellow-maidens 
were  assembled,  she  was  dismissed  with  scorn  as 
unworthy  of  so  respectable  a  function»  and  the 
summons  addressed  to  her  was  disavowed\  An 
insult  thus  publicly  offered  fiUed  Harmodius  with 
indignation,  and  still  farther  exasperated  the  feel- 
ings  of  Aristogeitön :  both  of  them,  resolving  at 
all  hazards  to  put  an  end  to  the  despotism,  con- 
certed  means  for  aggression  with   a  few  select 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  56.  T^p  d*  oj/y  'Apfi6^Uov  atrapvtfBivra  r^v  v^ipaaiv, 
&<nrtp  duvo€iTo,  irpovmjkaKurfv'  ddcX^^p  yäp  avrov,  KSpifv,  ciroryyttXay- 
Tts  ^Ktiv  Kavovv  otaovaxMM  €P  irofMirß  riwi,  d.Tr^Xao'caf,  Xtyorrfs  ovdi  inary- 
yriXcu  dpxfjv,  diA  t6  firj  a^iop  eivcu. 

Dt.  Arnold,  in  his  note,  snpposes  that  this  exclusion  of  the  sister  of 
Harmodius  by  the  Peisistratids  may  have  been  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance  that  she  belonged  to  the  gens  Grephyraei  (Uerodot.  v.  67)  ;  her 
foreign  blood,  and  her  being  in  certain  respecl»  ttriftos,  disqualified  her 
(he  thinks)  from  ministering  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Athens. 

There  is  no  positive  reason  to  support  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Arnold« 
which  seems  moreover  virtually  dbcountenanced  by  the  narrative  of 
Thucydidds,  who  plainly  describes  the  treatment  of  this  young  woman 
as  a  deliberate,  preconcerted  insult.  Had  there  existed  any  assignable 
ground  of  exclusion«  such  as  that  which  Dr.  Arnold  supposes«  leading 
to  the  inference  .that  the  Peisistratids  could  not  admit  her  without 
▼iolating  religious  custom«  Thucydid^  would  hardly  have  neglected  to 
allude  to  it«  for  it  would  have  lightened  the  insult ;  and  indeed  on  tlv^t 
supposition«  the  sending  of  the  original  summons  might  have  been  made 
to  appear  as  an  accidental  mistake.  I  will  add«  that  Thucydidds«  though 
no  way  forfeiting  his  obligations  to  historical  truth«  is  evidently  not  dis- 
posed  to  omit  any  thing  which  can  be  truly  said  in  favour  of  the  Peisi- 
stratids. 
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associates.  They  awaited  the  festival  of  the  Great 
Panathenaea,  wherein  the  body  of  the  Citizens  were 
accustomed  to  march  up  in  armed  procession,  with 
spear  and  shield,  to  the  acropolis ;  this  being  the 
only  day  on  which  an  armed  body  could  come 
together  without  suspicion.  The  conspirators  ap- 
peared  armed  Uke  the  rest  of  the  Citizens,  but 
carrying  concealed  daggers  besides:  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeit6n  undertook  with  their  own  hands 
to  kill  the  two  Peisistratids,  while  the  rest  pro-  Theycon- 
mised  to  stand  forward  immediately  for  their  pro-  mnippv- 
tection  against  the  foreign  mercenaries ;  and  though  ^"'  ^°' 
the  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  was  small, 
they  counted  upon  the  spontaneous  sympathies  of 
the  armed  bystanders  in  an  effort  to  regain  their 
liberties,  so  soon  as  the  blow  should  once  be  Struck. 
The  day  of  the  festival  having  arrived,  Hippias, 
with  bis  foreign  body-guard  around  bim,  was  mar- 
shalling  the  armed  Citizens  for  procession,  in  the 
Kerameikus  without  the  gates,  when  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeitön  approached  with  concealed  daggers 
to  execute  their  purpose.  On  Coming  near,  they 
were  thunderstruck  to  behold  one  of  their  own 
fellow-conspirators  talking  familiarly  with  Hippias, 
who  was  of  easy  access  to  every  man ;  and  they 
immediately  concluded  that  the  plot  was  betrayed. 
Expecting  to  be  seized,  and  wrought  up  to  a  State 
of  desperation,  they  resolved  at  least  not  to  die 
without  having  revenged  themselves  on  Hippar- 
chus ;  whom  they  found  within  the  city  gates  near 
the  chapel  called  the  Leökorion,  and  immediately 
slew  bim.  His  attendant  guards  killed  Harmodius 
on  the  spot ;  while  Aristogeitön,  rescued  for  the 
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moment  by  the  surrounding  crowd,  was  afterwards 
taken,  and  perished  in  the  tortures  applied  to  make 
him  disclose  his  accomplices\ 

The  new8  flew  quickly  to  Hippias  in  the  Kera- 
meikus,  who  heard  it  earlier  than  the  armed  Citizens 
near  him  awaiting  his  order  for  the  commencement 
of  the  procession.  With  extraordinary  self-com- 
mand,  he  took  advantage  of  this  precious  instant 
of  foreknowledge,  and  advanced  towards  them, — 
directing  them  to  drop  their  arms  for  a  short  time, 
and  assemble  on  an  adjoining  ground.  They  un- 
guspectingly  obeyed,  and  he  immediately  directed 
his  guards  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  arms. 
He  was  now  undisputed  master,  and  enabled  to 
seize  the  persons  of  all  those  Citizens  whom  he 
mistrusted — especially  all  those  who  had  daggers 
about  them,  which  it  was  not  the  practice  to  carry 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession. 

Such  is  the  memorable  narrative  of  Harmodius 
and  Aiistogeitön,  peculiarly  valuable  inasmuch  as 
it  all  comes  from  ThucydidSs^  To  possess  great 
power — to  be  above  legal  restraint — to  inspire  ex- 
traordinary  fear — is  a  privilege  so  much  coveted  by 
the  giants  among  mankind,  that  we  may  well  take 
notice  of  those  cases  in  which  it  brings  misfortune 
even  upon  themselves.  The  fear  inspired  by  Hip- 
parchus — of  designs  which  he  did  not  really  enter- 

^  Thacyd.  vi.  58.  o^  p^diW  dicrc^ :  compare  Polygen,  i.  22;  Dio- 
donis,  Fragm.  Üb.  z.  p.  62,  vol.  iv.  ed.  Wess. ;  Justin«  ii.  9.  See  also 
a  good  note  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  on  the  passage,  Hist.  of  Gr.  vol.  ii.  eh.  xi. 
p.  *!*!.  2nd  ed.  I  agree  with  him,  that  we  may  fairly  constrae  the  in- 
distinct  phrase  of  Thucydidßs  by  the  more  precise  Statements  of  later 
authors,  who  mention  the  tortore. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  20,  vi.  54-59;  Herodot.  v.  55,  56,  vi.  123;  Aristot. 
Polit.  V.  8,  9. 
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tain,  but  was  likely  to  entertain,  and  competent 
to  execute  without  hii\drance — was  here  the  grand 
cause  of  bis  destruction. 

The  conspiracy  bare  detailed  happened  in  514  stronguid 
B.C. 9  during  tbe  tbirteentb  year  of  the  reignof  Hip-  timent, 
pias»  which  lasted  four  years  longer,  until  510  b.c.  ;  ^th  great 
and  these  last  four  years,  in  the  belief  of  tbe  Atbe-  ^SuSl^in 
nian  public,  counted  for  bis  wbole  reign;   nay,  J^„^*^ü^ 
many  of  them  made  tbe  still  greater  bistorical 
mistake  of  eliding  these  last  four  years  altogether, 
and  of  supposing  that  the  conspiracy  of  Harmodius 
and  Aiistogeitön  bad  deposed  tbe  Peisistratid  go- 
vemment  and  liberated  Athens.    Both  poets  and 
pbilosopbers  shared  this  faith,  which  is  distinctly 
put  forth  in  the  beautiful  and  populär  Skolion  or 
song  on  tbe  subject :  tbe  two  friends  are  there  cele- 
brated  as  the  autbors  of  liberty  at  Athens — "  they 
slew  tbe  despot  and  gave  to  Athens  eqiial  laws'." 
So  inestimable  a  present  was  alone  sufficient  to  en- 
sbrine  in  the  minds  of  tbe  subsequent  democracy 
those  wbo  bad  sold  their  lives  to  purchase  it :  and 
we  must  fartber  recoUect  that  tbe  intimate  con- 
nection  between  tbe  two,  so  repugnant  to  the  mo- 
dern reader,  was  regarded  at  Athens  with  sympathy , 
— so  that  tbe  story  took  hold  of  tbe  Athenian  mind 
by  tbe  vein  of  romance  conjointly  with  that  of 
patriotism.    Harmodius  and  Aristogeit6n  were  af- 

^  See  the  worils  of  the  songp— 

^'Ort  r&y  rvpamfov  Krwftrriv 

ap.  Athenaeum,  xt.  p.  691  • 

The  epi^am  of  the  Ketan  Simonidle  (Fragm.  133,  ed.  Bergk — ap. 
Hephaeation.  c.  14.  p.  26,  ed.  Craiaf.)  implies  a  aimilar  belief:  also  the 
pasaage»  in  Plato,  Symposion»  p.  182«  in  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8«  21«  and 
Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  iv.  10«  3. 
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terwards  commemorated  both  as  the  winners  and 
as  tbe  protomartyrs  of  Athenian  liberty :  statues 
were  erected  in  tbeir  honour  sbortly  after  tbe  final 
expulsion  of  tbe  Peisistratids ;  immunity  from  taxes 
and  public  burdens  was  granted  to  the  descendants 
of  tbeir  families ;  and  tbe  Speaker  wbo  proposed 
tbe  abolition  of  sucb  immunities,  at  a  time  wben  tbe 
number  bad  been  abusively  multiplied,  made  bis 
only  special  exception  in  favour  of  tbis  respected 
lineage^  And  since  tbe  name  of  Hipparcbus  was 
universally  notorious  as  tbe  person  slain,  we  dis- 
cover  bow  it  was  tbat  be  came  to  be  considered  by 
an  uncritical  public  as  tbe  predominant  member  of 
tbe  Peisistratid  family — tbe  eldest  son  and  successor 
of  Peisistratus — tbe  reigning  despot — ^to  tbe  com- 
parative  'ueglect  of  Hippias.  Tbe  same  public  pro- 
bably  cberisbed  many  otber  anecdotes^,  not  tbe  less 
eagerly  believed  because  tbey  could  not  be  autben- 
ticated,  respecting  tbis  eventful  period. 
Hippias  de-  Wbatevcr  may  bave  been  tbe  moderationof  Hip- 
^14^10  pias  before,  Indignation  at  tbe  deatb  of  bis  brotber, 
^;^^^4  and  fear  for  bis  own  safety^>  now  induced  bim  to 
SSÄ.  ^"^P  ^'  altogetber.  It  is  attested  botb  by  Tbucy- 
didSs  and  Herodotus,  and  admits  of  no  doubt»  tbat 

^  Herodot.  vi.  109;  Demostlien.  adv.  Leptin.  c.27.  p.495 ;  cont.  Mei- 
diam,  c.  47.  p.  569 ;  and  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  Psephism  of  De- 
mophantuB,  Andokid^,  De  Mysteriis,  p*  13  ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  4-8  ; 
Pausan.  i.  8, 5  ;  Plutarch,  Aristeidds«  27. 

The  stataes  were  carried  away  from  Athens  by  Xerxda,  and  restored 
to  the  Athenians  by  Alexander  after  his  conqaest  of  Persia  (Arrian, 
Ex.  AI.  iii.  16, 14  ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiy.  4-8). 

'  One  of  these  stories  may  be  seen  in  Justin,  ii.  9 — ^who  giyes  the 
name  of  Dioklte  to  Hipparcbus^"  Diocles,  alter  ex  filiis,  per  vim  stu- 
prat&  virgine,  a  fratre  puelUe  interficitur." 

'  'H  y^  df iXm  <l>oviKwraT6p  ttrrtv  cV  raU  rvpam<rtv — observes  Plu- 
tarch  (Artaxerxds,  c.  25). 
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bis  power  was  now  employed  harshly  and  cruelly — 
that  he  put  to  death  a  considerable  number  of  Citi- 
zens :  we  find  also  a  Statement  noway  improbable 
in  itself  and  affirmed  both  in  Pausanias  and  in  Flu- 
tarch — inferior  authorities,  yet  still  in  this  case 
sufficiently  credible — that  he  caused  Leaena,  the 
mistress  of  Aristogeitön,  to  be  tortured  to  death,  in 
Order  to  extort  from  her  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets 
and  accomplices  of  the  latter  ^  But  as  he  could  not 
but  be  sensible  that  this  System  of  terrorism  was  fuU 
of  peril  to  himself,  so  he  looked  out  for  shelter  and 
Support  in  case  of  being  expelled  from  Athens ; 
and  with  this  view  he  sought  to  connect  bim  seif 
with  Darius  king  of  Persia — a  connection  füll  of 
consequences  to  be  hereafter  developed.  iBantidds, 
son  of  Hippoklus  the  despot  of  Lampsakus  on  the 
Hellespont,  stood  high  at  this  time  in  the  favour 
of  the  Persian  monarch»  which  induced  Hippias  to 
give  him  bis  daughter  Archedik^  in  marriage ;  no 
small  honour  to  the  Lampsakene,  in  the  estimation 
of  ThucydidSs^.  To  explain  how  Hippias  came  to 
fix  upon  this  town,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Peisi- 
stratids. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Athe- 

^  Pansan.  i.  23, 2 ;  Platarch,  De  Garralitate,  p.S97 ;  Polyten.  TÜi.  45 ; 
Athenseas,  xiii.  p.  596. 

'  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  putting  this  interpretation  on  the 
words  of  Thucydidds — *A3rfvau)t  ifv,  Aofiy^tuofvf  t^»K€  (vi.  59). 

Some  financial  tricks  and  frauds  are  ascribed  to  Hippias  by  the 
anthor  ofthe  Pseado-Aristotelian  second  book  of  the  (Economica  (ii.  4). 
I  place  Uttle  reliance  on  the  Statements  in  thb  treatise  respecting  per- 
sons  of  early  date,  such  as  Kypselas  or  Hippias :  in  respect  to  facts  of 
the  subsequent  period  of  Greece,  between  450-300  b.c.,  the  author's 
raeans  of  information  will  doubtless  render  him  a  better  witocss. 
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^nnection  nians,  even  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  poet 
vith  the  Alkaeus,  had  occupied  Sigeium  in  the  Troad,  and 
ChSioM-  had  there  carried  on  war  with  the  Mityleneans  ;  so 
Asi^c  ****  that  their  acquisitions  in  these  regions  date  mach 
HSc«*^nt!  h®^^'*®  'h®  *^™^  of  Peisistratus.  Owing  probably  to 
this  circumst.ance,  an  application  was  made  to  them 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  from  the  Dolonkian 
Thracians,  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hellespont,  for  aid  against  their 
powerful  neighbours  the  Absinthian  tribe  of  Thra- 
cians ;  and  opportunity  was  thus  offered  for  send- 
ing  out  a  colony  to  acquire  this  valuable  peninsula 
for  Athens.  Peisistratus  willingly  entered  into  the 
scheme,  and  Miltiad^  son  of  K3^8elu8,  a  noble 
Athenian  living  impatiently  under  his  despotism, 
was  no  less  pleased  to  take  the  lead  in  executing 
it :  his  departure  and  that  of  other  malcontents  as 
founders  of  a  colony  suited  the  purpose  of  all  par- 
ties.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus — 
alike  pious  and  picturesque,  and  doubtless  circu- 
lating  as  authentic  at  the  annual  games  which  the 
Chersonesites,  even  in  his  time,  celebrated  to  the 
honour  of  their  oekist — it  is  the  Delphian  god  who 
directs  the  scheme  and  Singles  out  the  individual. 
The  Chiefs  of  the  distressed  Dolonkians  went  to 
Delphi  to  crave  assistance  towards  procuring  Gre- 
cian  colonists,  and  were  directed  to  choose  for  their 
oekist  the  individual  who  shoutd  first  show  them 
hospitality  on  their  quitting  the  temple.  They  de- 
parted  and  marched  all  along  what  was  called  the 
Sacred  Road,  through  Phocis  and  Boeotia  to  Athens^ 
without  receiving  a  Single  hospitable  invitation ;  at 
length  they  entered  Athens  and  passed  by  the  house 
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of  MiltiadSs  while  he  himself  was  sitting  in  front  of 
it.  Seeing  men  whose  costume  and  arms  marked 
them  out  as  strangers,  he  invited  them  into  his 
house  and  treated  them  kindly :  they  then  apprised 
him  that  he  was  the  man  fixed  upon  hy  the  oracle, 
and  adjured  him  not  to  refuse  his  concurrence. 
After  asking  for  himself  personally  the  opinion  of 
the  Oracle,  and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he 
consented ;  sailing  as  oekist  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  Athenian  emigrants  to  theChersonese^. 

Having  reached  this  peninsula,  and  having  been  ^nt  mü. 
constitated  despot  of  the  mixed  Thracian  and  Athe-  oekutofthe 
nian  population,  he  lost  no  time  in  fortifying  the       "^^^^ 
narrow  isthmns  by  a  wall  reaching  all  across  from 
Kardia  to  Paktya,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles 
and  a  half;  so  that  the  Absinthian  invaders  were 
for  the  time  effectually  sbut  out',  though  the  pro- 
tection was  not  permanently  kept  up.     He  also 
entered  into  a  war  with  Lampsakus,  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait,  but  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
fall  into  an  ambuscade  and  become  a  prisoner. 
Nothing  preserved  his  life  except  the  immediate 
interference  of  Croesas  king  of  Lydia»  coupled  with 

*  Herodot.  vi.  36-37. 

*  Thu8  the  Scythians  broke  into  the  Chersonese  even  during  the  go- 
vernmeDt  of  Miltiadds  son  of  KimAn,  nephew  of  MUtiadds  the  oekist, 
aboui  forty  yean  aiter  the  wall  had  been  erected  (Herodot.  vi.  40). 
Agaio  Perikl6s  re-established  the  cross-wall^on  sending  to  the  Chersonese 
a  fresh  band  of  1000  Athenian  settlers  (Plntarch,  Periklds,  c.  19) :  lastly, 
Derkyllidas  the  Lacedemonian  bullt  it  anew,  in  conaequence  of  load 
compiaints  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  defenceless  coodition — 
about  397  B.c.  (Xenophon,  Hellen,  iü.  2,  8-10)  So  imperfect  how- 
ever  did  the  protection  prove,  that  about  half  a  Century  afterwards, 
during  the  first  years  of  the  conquests  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  an  idea 
was  entertained  of  digging  through  the  isthmus,  and  Converting  the 
peninsula  into  an  Island  (Demoethen^s,  Philippic  ii.  6.  p.  92,  and  De 
Haloneso,  c.  10.  p.  86) ;  an  idea  however  never  carried  into  effect. 
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strenuous  menaces  addressed  to  the  Lampsakenes, 
who  found  themselves  compelled  to  release  their 
prisoner;  MiltiadSs  having  acquired  much  favour 
with  this  prince,  in  what  manner  we  are  not  told. 
He  died  childless  some  time  afterwards,  wbile  his 
nephew  Stesagoras,  Yiho  succeeded  him,  perished 
by  assassination,  some  time  subsequent  to  tbe 
deatb  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens  \ 

Tbe  expedition  of  MiltiadSs  to  the  Chersonese 
must  have  occurred  early  after  tbe  first  Usurpation 
of  Peisistratus,  since  even  bis  imprisonment  by  tbe 
Lampsakenes  happened  before  tbe  ruin  of  Croesus 
(546  B.c.).  But  it  was  not  tili  much  later — pro- 
bably  during  the  tbird  and  most  powerful  period  of 
Peisistratus — that  tbe  latter  undertook  bis  expedi- 
tion against  Sigeium  in  tbe  Troad.  This  place  ap- 
pears  to  have  fallen  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Mityle- 
neans :  Peisistratus  retook  it^,  and  placed  there  bis 
illegitimate  son  Hegesistratus  as  despot :  tbe  Mity- 
leneans  may  have  been  enfeebled  at  this  time  (some- 
where  between  537-527  b.c.)  not  only  by  tbe  strides 
of  Persian  conquest  on  the  mainland,  but  also  by 
tbe  ruinous  defeat  which  they  suffered  from  Poly- 
kratSs  and  the  Samians^.  Hegesistratus  maintained 
the  place  against  various  bostile  attempts,  througb- 
out  all  the  reign  of  Hippias,  so  that  tbe  Athenian 
possessions  in  those  regions  comprebended  at  this 
period  both  tbe  Chersonese  and  Sigeium^.  To  tbe 
former  of  tbe  two,  Hippias  sent  out  MiltiadSs, 
nephew  of  the  first  oekist,  as  governor  after  the 

^  Herodot  vi.  38,  39. 

'  Herodot.  ▼.  94.     I  have  already  said  that  I  conceive  this  as  a  dif- 
ferent  war  from  that  in  which  the  poet  Alkaeus  was  engaged. 
'  Herodot.  iii.  39. 
*  Herodot.  vi.  104.  139.  140. 
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death  of  his  brother  Stesas:oras.   The  new  governor  second 
fouDd  muco  discontent  in  the  peninsula,  but  suc-  seat  out  ; 

ceeded  in  subduing  it  by  entrapping  and  imprison-  ke  Pdair 
ing  the  principal  men  in  each  town :  he  farther  "*^*«^- 
took  into  his  pay  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  mer- 
cenaries,  and  married  HegesipylS  daughter  of  the 
Thracian  king  OIorus\  It  seems  to  have  been 
about  518  B.c.  tbat  this  second  MiltiadSs  went  out 
to  the  Chersonese^ :  he  seems  to  have  been  obliged  < 

to  quit  it  for  a  time,  after  the  Scythian  expedition 
of  Darius,  in  consequence  of  having  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  Persians ;  but  he  was  there  from  the 
beginning  of  the  lonic  revolt  until  about  493  b.c., 
or  two  or  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
on  which  occasion  we  shall  find  him  acting  Com- 
mander of  the  Athenian  army. 

Both  the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium,  though  Athe- 
nian possessions,  were  however  now  tributary  and 
dependent  on  Persia ;  and  it  was  to  this  quarter 
that  Hippias,  during  his  last  years  of  alarm,  looked 
for  Support  in  the  event  of  being  expelled  from 
Athens :  he  calculated  upon  Sigeium  as  a  shelter, 
and  upon  AcantidSs  as  well  as  Darius  as  an  ally. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  failed  him. 

The  same  circumstances  which  alarmed  Hippias 

^  Herodot.  vi.  3^103.  Cornelius  Nepos  in  his  Life  of  Miltiadds 
confounds  in  one  biography  the  adventures  of  two  persons — Miltiadte 
son  of  Kypselus,  the  cekist — and  Miltiad^  son  of  Kimön,  the  victor  of 
Marathon— the  uncle  and  the  nephew. 

'  There  is  nothing  that  I  know  to  mark  the  date  ezcept  that  it  was 
earlier  than  the  death  of  Hipparchas  in  514  b.c.,  and  also  earlier  than 
the  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians,  about  516  b.c.,  in 
which  expedition  Miltiadds  was  engaged :  see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  HeU 
lenici,  and  J.  M.  Schultz,  Beitrag  zu  genaueren  Zeitbestimmungeo  der 
Hellen.  Geschichten  von  der  63"^  bis  zur  72"**"  Olympiade,  p.  165,  in 
the  Kieler  Philologische  Studien,  1841. 
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to  collect  ßubscriptions  in  aid,  and  received  among 
other  donations  from  the  Greek  settlers  in  Egypt 
twenty  minaeybesides  a  large  present  of  alum  from  the 
Egyptian  king  Amasis :  their  munificent  benefactor 
Crcesus  feil  a  victim  to  the  Persians  in  546  b.c.,  so 
that  his  treasure  was  no  longer  open  to  them.   The 
total  sum  required  was  three  hundred  talents  (equal 
probably  to  about  115,0002.  Sterling^) — aprodigious 
amount  to  be  coUected  from  the  dispersed  Grecian 
cities,  who  acknowledged  no   common  sovereign 
authority,  and  among  whom  the  proportion  reason- 
able  to  ask  from  each  was  so  difficult  to  determine 
with  satisfaction  to  all  parties.    At  length  however 
the  money  was  coUected,  and  the  Amphiktyons  were 
in  a  Situation  to  make  a  contract  for  the  building  of 
the  temple.  The  Alkmseönids,  who  had  been  in  exile  The  auc. 
ever  since  the  third  and  final  acquisition  of  power  JX^ad^e 
by  Peisistratus,  took  the  contract ;  and  in  executing  J^°^'*^ 
it,  they  not  only  performed  the  work  in  the  best  nificcnce. 
manner,  but  even  went  much  beyond  the  terms 
stipulated ;  employing  Parian  marble  for  the  front- 
age where  the  material  prescribed  to  them  was. 
coarse  stone^   As  was  before  remarked  in  the  case 

^  Herodot.  i.  50,  ii.  180.  I  have  taken  the  300  talents  of  Herodotus 
as  being  .£ginaean  talents,  which  are  to  Attic  talents  in  the  ratio  of 
5 : 3.  The  Inacriptions  prove  that  the  acconnts  of  the  temple  were 
kept  by  the  Amphiktyons  on  the  Jälginaean  scale  of  money :  see  Corpus 
Inscrip.  Boeckh,  No.  1688,  and  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  vii.  4. 

*  Herodot.  v.  62.  The  words  of  the  historian  woald  seem  to  imply 
that  they  ooly  began  to  think  of  this  scheme  of  building  the  temple 
after  the  defeat  of  Leipsydrion,  and  a  year  or  two  before  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias ;  a  supposition  quite  inadmisaible,  since  the  temple  must 
have  taken  some  years  in  building. 

The  loose  and  prejudiced  Statement  in  Philochorus,  affirming  that  the 
Peisiatratids  cansed  the  Delphian  temple  to  be  burnt,  and  also  that  they 
were  at  last  deposed  by  the  victorious  arm  of  the  Alkm«e6nids  (Philo* 
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of  PeiBistratus  when  he  was  in  banishment,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  exiles  whose  property  had  been 
confiscated  so  amply  furnished  with  money,  unless 
we  are  to  suppose  that  Kleisthends  the  Alkmseönid, 
grandson  of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenös^  inherited 
through  bis  mother  wealth  independent  of  Attica, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  the  Samian  HSrd ; 
but  the  fäct  is  unquestionable,  and  they  gained 
Signal  reputation  throughout  the  Hellenic  world 
for  their  liberal  Performance  of  so  important  an 
enterprise.  That  the  erection  took  considerable 
timie,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
finished,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture»  about  a  year 
or  two  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus — 512  b.c. — 
more  than  thirty  years  after  the  conflagration. 

To  the  Delphians,  especially,  the  rebuilding  of 
their  temple  on  so  superior  a  scale  was  the  most 
essential  of  all  Services,  and  their  gratitude  towards 
the  Alkmaeönids  was  proportionally  great.  Partly 
through  such  a  feeling,  partly  through  pecuniary 
presents,  KleisthenSs  was  thus  enabled  to  work  the 
Oracle  for  political  purposes,  and  to  call  forth  the 
powerful  arm  of  Sparta  against  Hippias.  When- 
ever  any  Spartan  presented  himself  to  consult  the 
Oracle,  either  on  private  or  public  business,  the 
answer  of  the  priestess  was  always  in  one  strain — 
"Athens  must  be  liberated."    The  constant  repe- 

chori  Fragment.  fO,  ed.  Didot)  makes  ua  feel  the  value  of  Horodotus 
and  Thacydidöa  aa  authorities. 

^  Herodot.  vi.  128 ;  Cicero,  De  Legg.  ii.  16.  The  depoait  here  men- 
tioned  by  Cicero,  which  may  yery  probably  have  been  recorded  in  an 
inscription  in  the  temple,  must  have  been  made  before  the  time  of  the 
Peraian  conqueat  of  Samoa — xndeed  before  the  death  of  Polykratda  in 
522  B.c.,  after  which  period  the  ialand  feil  at  once  into  a  precarions 
Situation,  and  very  soon  afterwards  into  the  greatest  calamities. 
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titiou  of  this  mandate  at  length  extorted  from  the 
piety  of  the  Lacedaemonians  a  reluctant  compliance : 
reverence  for  the  god  overcame  their  strong  feel- 
ing  of  friendship  towards  the  Peisistratids,  and 
Anchimolius  8on  of  Aster  was  despatched  by  sea  to 
Athens  at  the  head  of  a  Spartan  force  to  expel 
them.  On  landing  at  PhalSrum,  however,  he  found 
them  already  forewarned  and  prepared,  as  well  as 
farther  strengthened  by  one  thousand  horse  spe- 
cially  demanded  from  their  allies  in  Thessaly :  upon 
the  piain  of  PhalSrum  this  latter  force  was  found 
peculiarly  effective,  so  that  the  division  of  Anchi- 
molius were  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  great 
loss,  and  he  himself  slain\  The  defeated  arma* 
ment  had  probably  been  small,  and  its  repulse  only 
provoked  the  Lacedaemonians  to  send  a  larger, 
under  the  command  of  their  king  KleomenSs  in  Spartan 
person,  who  on  this  occasion  marched  into  Attica  ?nto  Atti!». 
by  land.  On  reaching  the  piain  of  Athens ,  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Thessalian  horse,  but  repelied  them 
in  so  gallant  a  style,  that  they  at  once  rode  off  and 
retumed  to  their  native  country ;  abandoning  their 
allies  with  a  faithlessness  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Thessalian  character.  KleomenSs  marched  on  to 
Athens  without  farther  resistance,  and  found  him- 
self, together  with  the  Alkmseönids  and  the  mal- 
content  Athenians  generally,  in  possession  of  the 
town.  At  that  time  there  was  no  fortification  ex- 
cept  round  the  acropolis,  into  which  Hippias  re- 
tired,  with  his  mercenaries  and  the  Citizens  most 
faithful  to  him  ;  having  taken  care  to  Provision  it 
well  beforehand,   so  that  it  was  not  less  secure 

>  Herodot.  v.  62, 63. 
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against  famine  than  against  assaalt.  He  migfat 
have  defied  the  besi^ng  force,  which  was  noway 
prepared  for  a  long  Blockade  ;  bat,  not  altogether 
confiding  in  bis  position,  be  tried  to  send  bis  cbil- 
dren  by  stealth  ont  of  tbe  conntry ;  and  in  this 
proceeding  tbe  cbildren  were  taken  prisoners.  To 
procure  tbeir  restoration,  Hippias  consented  to  all 
tbat  was  demanded  of  bim,  and  witbdrew  from 
Attica  to  Sigeium  in  tbe  Troad  witbin  tbe  space  of 
five  days. 
EipoUioo  Tbus  feil  tbe  Peisistratid  dynasty  in  510  b.c.,  fifty 
andUbm.'  years  after  tbe  first  nsnrpation  of  its  fonnder'.  It 
Atbent.  was  pnt  down  tbrougb  tbe  aid  of  foreigners',  and 
tbose  foreigners,  too,  wishing  well  to  it  in  tbeir 
bearts,  thougb  bostile  from  a  roistaken  feeling  of 
divine  injunetion.  Yet  botb  tbe  circumstances  of 
its  fall,  and  tbe  course  of  events  wbicb  foUowed, 
conspire  to  sbow  tbat  it  possessed  few  attached 
friends  in  the  country,  and  tbat  tbe  expulsion  of 
Hippias  was  welcomed  unanimously  by  tbe  vast 
majority  of  Athenians.  His  family  and  cbief  par- 
tisans  would  accompany  bim  into  exile — probably 
as  a  matter  of  course,  witbout  requiring  any  formal 
sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  an  altar  was  erected 
in  the  acropolis,  with  a  column  bard  by,  comme- 
morating  both  the  past  iniquity  of  the  dethroned 
dynasty,  and  the  names  of  all  its  members^. 

'  Herodot  v,  64, 65.  •  Thucyd.  vi.  56, 67. 

'  Thucyd.  ti.  55.  &s  o  rt  ß»fji6s  arifutlvti,  xal  17  «rr^Xj;  mpi  rrjs  rwr 
TVpdpyt^p  dduclas,  ^  cV  t§  'A^vaiiov  aKpoirSkti  praöeia-a, 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  after  mentioning  the  departure  of  Hippias,  proceeds 
as  follows :  "  After  his  departare  many  severe  measures  were  taken 
against  his  adherents,  who  appear  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards  a  formidable  party.  They  were  punished  or  repressed,  some  by 
death,  others  by  exiie  or  by  the  loss  of  their  political  Privileges.    The 
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family  of  the  tyranto  was  condemned  to  perpetual  baDishment,  and  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  excepted  from  the  most  comprehensive  decrees  of 
amnesty  passed  in  later  times."  (Hist.  of  Gr.  eh.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  81.) 

I  cannot  but  tbink  that  Dr.  ThirlwaU  has  here  been  misled  by  insuf- 
ficient  anthority.  He  refera  to  the  oration  of  Andokidds  de  Mysterii»« 
sect.  106  and  78  (sect.  106  coincideB  in  part  with  eh.  18  in  the  ed.  of 
Dobree).  An  attentive  reading  of  it  will  show  that  it  is  atterly  an- 
worthy  of  credit  in  regard  to  matters  anterior  to  the  Speaker  by  one 
generation  or  more.  The  orators  often  permit  themselves  great  licence 
in  speaking  of  past  facts,  bat  Andokid^s  in  this  chapter  passes  the 
boands  even  of  rhetorical  licence.  First«  he  states  something  not 
bearing  the  least  analogy  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  cir- 
comstances  preceding  the  expolsion  of  the  Peiaistratids,  and  indeed  ta^ 
citly  setting  aside  that  narrative ;  nezt,  he  actually  jambles  together  the 
two  ci4>ital  and  distinct  exploits  of  Athens — the  battle  of  Marathon 
and  the  repulse  of  Xerxßs  ten  years  after  it.  I  State  this  latter  Charge 
in  the  words  of  Sluiter  and  Valckenaer,  before  I  consider  the  former 
Charge:  "Verissime  ad  hsec  verba  notat  Valckenaerius — Confundere 
videtor  Andocid6s  diversissima ;  Persica  sab  Miltiade  et  Dario  et  vic* 
toriam  Marathoniaro  (v.  14) — quaeque  evenere  sab  Themistocle,  Xends 
gesta.  Hie  arbem  incendio  delevit«  non  ille.  (v.  20.)  Nihil  magis  ma- 
nifestam  est,  qaam  diversa  ab  oratore  confundi.''  (Sluiter,  Lection. 
Andocidese,  p.  1470 

The  eriticism  of  these  commentators  is  perfectly  bome  oat  by  the 
words  of  the  orator,  which  are'too  long  to  find  a  place  here.  But  im- 
mediately  prior  to  those  words  he  expresses  himself  as  foUows,  and  this 
is  the  passage  which  serves  as  Dr.  Thirlwall's  authority  :  Ol  yap  wart^ 
pfs  ol  vfUrtpoi,  y€vofUvop  rß  ir<SXci  kqk&v  fjteyaknv,  ort  oi  rvpawoi  tlxov 
Tijy  nSKiv,  6  ht  drjfios  tt<f>vy€,  vucffapyrts  luix^iuvoi  tovs  rvpawovt  cirl 
Üakkrivi^,  arpcmfyovvros  Afuy6pov  rov  nponamrov  rov  dfuni,  Ktä  Xapiov 
ot  ZKMUfot  i^v  ßvyetrtpa  «r^cv  *$  V  ^  ili*T€pog  ^y  iramros,  Kar^KBAvrts  tlg 
r^y  narpida  rovs  fiev  dmicnaniy,  t&v  de  fftvyfj»  Kortyvwrav,  rovs  bi  ftitvttp 
iw  T§  ntlXci  idtravrts  ^Ifjuoaap, 

Both  Sluiter  (Lect.  And.  p.  8)  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  p.  80)  refer 
this  alleged  victory  of  Leogoras  and  the  Athenian  demas  to  the  action 
described  by  Herodotas  (v.  64)  as  having  been  fought  by  Kleomenßs  of 
Sparta  against  the  Thessalian  cavalry.  Bat  the  two  events  have  not  a 
Single  circumstance  in  common,  ezeept  that  eaeh  is  a  victory  over  the 
Peisistratide  or  their  allies :  nor  could  they  well  be  the  saroe  event 
described  in  different  terms,  seeing  that  Kleomen^,  marching  from 
Sparta  to  Athens,  could  not  have  foaght  the  Thessalians  at  Palldn^, 
which  lay  on  the  road  from  Maratfton  to  Athens.  Pall^nd  was  the  place 
where  Peisistratus,  advancing  from  Marathon  to  Athens  on  occasion  of 
his  second  restoration,  gained  his  complete  victory  over  the  opposing 
party,  and  marched  on  ailerwards  to  Athens  without  farther  resistancc 
(Herodot.  i.  63). 
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If  then  we  compare  the  Statement  given  by  Andokid^s  of  the  prece- 
ding  circumstances  whereby  the  dynasty  of  the  PeiaistratidB  was  pat 
down,  With  that  given  by  Herodotas,  we  shall  see  that  the  two  are  ra^ 
dically  difierent;  we  cannot  blend  them  together,  but  must  make  oar 
election  between  them.  Not  less  different  are  the  representations  of 
the  two  as  to  the  circumstances  which  immediately  ensaed  on  the  fall 
of  Hippias  :  they  wonld  scarcely  appear  to  relate  to  the  same  event.  That 
"  the  adherents  of  the  Peisistratide  were  punished  or  repressed,  some 
by  death,  others  by  exiie  or  by  the  loss  of  their  political  privUeges/' 
which  is  the  assertion  of  Andokid^  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  is  not  only  not 
stated  by  Herodotus,  but  is  highly  improbable  if  we  accept  the  facts 
which  he  does  State ;  for  he  teils  us  that  Hippias  capitolated  and 
agreed  to  retire  while  possessing  ample  means  of  resistance-— simply 
from  regard  to  the  safety  of  bis  children.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  would  leave  bis  intimate  partisans  ezposed  to  danger ;  such  of  them 
as  feit  themseWes  obnozious  would  natnrally  retire  along  with  him ; 
and  if  thts  be  what  is  meant  by  "  many  persons  condemned  to  exile," 
there  is  no  reason  to  call  it  in  question.  But  there  is  little  probability 
that  any  one  was  put  to  death,  and  still  less  probability  that  any  were 
punished  by  the  loss  of  their  political  priyileges.  Within  a  year  after- 
wards  came  the  comprehensive  Constitution  of  Kleisthends«  to  be  de» 
scribed  in  the  following  chapter,  and  I  consider  it  eminently  unlikely 
that  there  were  a  considerable  class  of  residents  in  Attica  left  out  of 
this  Constitution,  under  the  category  of  partisans  of  Peisistratns ;  indeed 
the  fact  cannot  be  so,  if  it  be  true  that  the  very  first  person  banished 
under  the  Kleisthenean  ostracism  was  a  person  named  Hipparchus,  a 
kinsman  of  Peisistratns  (Androtion,  Fr.  5,  ed.  Didot ;  Harpokration,  y. 
"Iwvrapxot) ;  and  this  latter  circumstance  depends  upon  evidence  better 
than  that  of  Andokid^.  That  there  were  a  party  in  Attica  attached 
to  the  Peisistratidsj  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  they  were  ''  a  powerful 
party"  (as  Dr.  Thirlwall  imagines),  I  see  nothing  to  show ;  and  the  ez- 
traordinary  vigour  and  unanimity  of  the  Athenian  people  under  the 
Kleisthenean  Constitution  will  go  far  to  prove  that  such  could  not  have 
been  the  case. 

I  will  add  another  reason  to  evince  how  completely  Andokidte  mis- 
conceiyes  the  history  of  Athens  between  510-480  b.c.  He  says  that 
when  the  Peisistratids  were  put  down,  many  of  their  partisans  were  ba- 
nished, many  others  allowed  to  stay  at  home  with  the  loss  of  their  po* 
litical  Privileges ;  but  that  afterwards  when  the  overwhelming  dangers  of 
the  Persian  Invasion  supervened,  the  people  passed  a  vote  to  restore  the 
eziles  and  to  remove  the  ezisting  disfranchisements  at  home.  He  would 
thus  have  us  believe  that  the  eziled  partisans  of  the  Peisistratids  were 
all  restored,  and  the  disfranchised  partisans  of  the  Peisistratids  all  en- 
franchised,  just  at  the  moment  of  the  Persian  Invasion,  and  with  the 
view  of  enabüng  Athens  better  to  repel  that  grave  danger.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  a  glaring  mistakc  ;  for  the  first  Persian  Invasion  was 
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undertaken  with  the  express  view  of  restoring  Hippias,  and  with  the 
presence  of  Hippias  himself  at  Marathon ;  while  the  second  Persian 
Invasion  was  also  brought  on  in  part  by  the  instigation  of  bis  family. 
Persona  who  had  remained  in  exile  or  in  a  State  of  disfranchisement 
down  to  that  time,  in  oonsequence  of  their  attachment  to  the  Peisistra- 
tids,  couid  not  in  common  prudence  be  calied  into  action  at  the  mo- 
ment  of  peril  to  help  in  repelling  Hippias  himself.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  exiles  and  the  disfranchised  were  re-admitted,  shortly  before  the 
iDvasion  of  Xerzös,  and  ander  the  then  pressing  calamities  of  the  state. 
Bat  these  persona  were  not  philo- Peisistratids ;  they  were  a  number 
gradaally  accamulated  from  the  sentences  of  exile  and  (atimy  or)  dis- 
franchisement every  year  passed  at  Athens — ^for  these  were  punish- 
ments  applied  by  the  Athenian  law  to  varioas  crimes  and  pablic  omis- 
sions — the  persons  so  sentenced  were  not  politically  disaffected,  and 
their  aid  wonld  theo  be  of  ose  in  defending  the  state  againat  a  foreign 
enemy. 

In  regard  to  "  the  exception  of  the  family  of  Peisistratas  from  the 
moet  comprehensive  decrees  of  amnesty  passed  in  later  times,"  I  will 
also  remark,  that  in  the  decree  of  amnesty  there  is  no  mention  of  them 
by  name,  nor  any  special  exception  made  against  them :  among  a  list  of 
varioas  categories  excepted,  those  are  named  "  who  have  been  con- 
demned  to  death  or  ezüe  either  as  marderers  or  as  despots"  (1j  <nfM' 
ycvo-cy  fj  Tvpdwoig,  Andokid.  c.  13).  It  is  by  no  meoos  certain  that 
the  descendaniB  of  Peisistratas  woald  be  comprised  in  this  exception, 
which  mentions  only  the  person  himself  condemned ;  bat  even  if  thii 
were  otherwise,  the  exception  is  a  mere  continaance  of  simtlar  words  of 
exception  in  the  old  Solonian  law,  anterior  to  Peisistratas ;  and  there- 
fbre  affords  no  indication  of  particalar  feeling  against  the  Peisistratids. 

Andokid^s  is  a  useful  authority  for  the  poUtics  of  Athens  in  bis  own 
time  (between  420-390  b.c.)»  bat  in  regard  to  the  previoas  history  of 
Athens  between  510-480  b.c.,  bis  assertions  are  so  loose,  confused,  and 
nnscmpoloas,  that  he  is  a  witness  of  no  valae.  The  mere  circumstance 
noted  by  Valckenaer,  that  he  has  confoanded  together  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  woald  be  safficient  to  show  this ;  bat  when  we  add  to  such 
genuine  ignorance  bis  mention  of  bis  two  great-grandfathers  in  promi- 
nent and  victorious  leadership,  which  it  is  hardly  credible  that  they 
couid  ever  have  occapied — when  we  recoliect  that  the  facta  which  he 
alleges  to  have  preceded  and  accompaaied  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisi- 
stratids are  not  only  at  variance  with  those  stated  by  Herodotus,  but 
so  contrived  as  to  found  a  factitious  analogy  for  the  cause  which  he  is 
himseV  pieading — ^we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  acquit  him  of  something 
worse  than  ignorance  in  bis  deposition. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE 
PEISISTRATIDS.—REVOLUTION  OF  KLEISTHENE8  AND 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS. 

State  of  WiTH  Hippias  disappeared  the  mercenary  Thracian 
aftJ°the  garrisoDy  upon  which  he  and  his  father  before  him 
5  HiJ^^ai.  ^2id  leaned  for  defence  as  well  as  for  enforcement 
of  authority ;  and  KleomenSs  with  his  Lacedaemo- 
nian  forces  retired  also,  after  staying  only  long 
enough  to  establish  a  personal  friendship,  produc- 
tive  subsequently  of  important  consequences»  be- 
tween  the  Spartan  king  and  the  Athenian  Isagoras. 
The  Athenians  were  thus  left  to  themselves,  with- 
out  any  foreign  interference  to  constrain  them  in 
their  political  arrangements. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  Peisistratids  had  for  the  most  part  re- 
spected  the  forms  of  the  Solonian  Constitution: 
the  nine  archons,  and  the  probouleutic  or  precon- 
sidering  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  (both  annually 
changed),  still  continued  to  subsist,  together  with 
occasional  meetings  of  the  people— or  rather  of  such 
portion  of  the  people  as  was  comprised  in  the  gentes, 
phratries,  and  four  lonic  tribes.  The  timocratic 
Classification  of  Solon  (or  quadruple  scale  of  income 
and  admeasurement  of  political  franchises  according 
to  it)  also  continued  to  subsist — ^but  all  within  the 
tether  and  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  ruling 
family,  who  always  kept  one  of  their  number  as  real 
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master,  among  the  chief  administrators,  and  always 
retained  possession  of  the  acropolis  as  weil  as  of  the 
mercenary  force. 

That  overawing  pressure  being  now  removed  by  Oppoang 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  the  enslaved  forms  be-  leaden^ 
Game  at  once  endued  with  freedom  and  reauty.  -.isagona. 
There  appeared  again,  what  Attica  had  not  known 
for  thirty  years,  declared  political  parties,  and  pro- 
nounced  Opposition  between  two  men  as  leaders — 
on  one  side,  Isagoras  son  of  Tisander,  a  person  of 
illustrious  descent — on  the  other,  KleisthenSs  the 
Alkmaeönid,  not  less  illustrious,  and  possessing  at 
this  moment  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men  as  the  most  persevering  as  well  as  the  most 
effective  foe  of  the  dethroned  despots.  In  what 
manner  such  Opposition  was  carried  on  we  are  not 
told:  it  would  seem  to  have  been  not  altogether 
pacific ;  but  at  any  rate,  Kleisthends  had  the  worst 
of  it,  and  in  consequence  of  this  defeat  (says  the 
historian),  '^he  took  into  partnership  the  people, 
who  had  been  before  excluded  from  everything  \" 
His  partnership  with  the  people  gave  birth  to  the 
Athenian  demoeracy :  it  was  a  real  and  important 
revolution. 

The  political  franchise,  or  the  character  of  an  Demo- 

cratical 

Athenian  Citizen,  both  before  and  since  Solon,  had  revoiiition 
been  confined  to  the  primitive  four  lonic  tribes,  ^i^ 
each  of  which  was  an  aggregate  of  so  many  close  ■*^«*^ 
corporations  or  quasi-families — the  gentes  and  the 
phratries :  none  of  the  residents  in  Attica,  there- 
fore,  except  those  included  in  some  gens  or  phra- 

^  Herodot.  v.  66-69*  ia-troviupot  de  6  ViXturBtyrfs  rhv  ^rjfiov  irpoatrtU' 
pi{mu — »f  yap  d^  rhv  ^A^vaUav  ^fjfjuop,  irp^pov  aurtMr/Upov  w6anm»,  ■ 
r&n  wp6s  rrfv  iwürov  fiolpfif»  iFpo<rtBi)KarOf  etc. 
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try,  had  any  part  in  the  political  franchise.     Such 

non-privileged  residents  were  probably  at  all  times 

Dutnerous,  and  became  more  and  more  so  by  means 

of  fresh  settlers :  moreover  they  tended  most  to 

multiply  in  Athens  and  Peiraeus,  where  immigrants 

would  commonly  establish  themselves.    Kleisthends 

broke  down  the  existing  wall  of  privilege,  and 

imparted  the  political  franchise  to  the  excluded 

mass.     But  this  could  not  be  done  by  enrolling 

them  in  new  gentes  or  phratries,  created  in  addi- 

tion  to  the  old;   for  the  gentile  tie  was  founded 

upon  old  faith  and  feeling,  which  in  the  existing 

State  of  the  Greek  mind  could  not  be  suddenly 

conjured  up  as  a  bond  of  union  for  comparative 

strangers :  it  could  only  be  done  by  disconnecting 

the  franchise  altogether  from  the  lonic  tribes  as 

well  as  from  the  gentes  which  constituted  them, 

and  by  redist ributing  the   population   into  new 

tribes  with  a  character  and  purpose  exclusively 

Rc-anrangc-  political.     Accordiugly  KleisthenSs  aboUshed  the 

extensionof  four  louic  tribcs,  aud  crcated  in  their  place  ten 

fra^n^hue.     ucw  tribcs  fouuded  upou  a  different  principle,  inde- 

of  teil' new   pcndcnt  of  the  gentes  and  phratries.     Each  of  his 

dii^'  ^    ^^^  tribes  comprised  a  certain  number  of  demes  or 

increaaed     cautous,  with  thc  eurollcd  Droprictors  and  residents 

number  of     , 

the  popiiu-  in  each  of  them.  The  demes  taken  altogether  in- 
cluded  the  entire  surface  of  Attica,  so  that  the  Klei- 
sthenean  Constitution  admitted  to  the  political  fran- 
chise all  the  free  native  Athenians ;  and  not  merely 
these,  but  also  many  Metics,  and  even  some  of  the 
superior  order  of  slavesV    Putting  out  of  sight  the 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  in.  1, 10.  vi.  2,  11.    KXcitr^'i^r-— troXXovf  /^uXcrcvo-c 
(ivovs  Kai  Hovkovt  furoUovs, 

Several  able  critics,  and  Dr.Thirlwall  among  the  number,  conaider  this 
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general  bodyof  slaves,  and  regardingonly  the  free  ia- 
habitants,  it  was  in  point  of  fact  a  scheme  approach- 
ing  to  universal  suffrage,  both  political  and  judicial. 

The  slight  and  cursory  manner  in  which  Hero-  imperfect 
dotus  announces  this  memorable  revolution  tends  of  thi« 
to  make  us  overlook  its  real  importance.   He  dwells  Herod^us 
chiefly  on  the  alteration  in  the  number  and  names  of  jJ^J^ 
the  tribes :  KleisthenSs,  he  says,  despised  the  loni- 
ans  so  much,  that  be  would  not  tolerate  the  con- 
tinuance  in  Attica  of  the  four  tribes  which  prevailed 
in  the  lonic  cities\  deriving  their  names  from  the 
four  sons  of  Ion — ^just  as  bis  grandfather  the  Siky- 
onian  Kleisthenes,   hating  the  Dorians,  had  de- 
graded  and  nicknamed  the  three  Dorian  tribes  at 
Siky6n.     Such  is  the  representation  of  Herodotus, 
who  seems  himself  to  have  entertained  some  con* 
tempt  for  the  lonians^,  and  therefore  to  have  sus- 

• 

passage  as  affording  no  sense,  and  assume  some  conjectoral  emendatioa 
to  be  indispensable ;  tbongh  there  is  no  particular  emendation  which 
suggests  itself  as  pre-eminently  plausible.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  rather  prefer  to  make  the  best  of  the  words  as  they  stand;  which,  though 
nnasoal,  seem  to  me  not  absolutely  inadmissible.  The  expression  ^vos 
fUroiKos  (which  is  a  perfectly  good  one,  as  we  find  in  Aristoph.  Equit. 
347 — €<irov  diK^iov  tlnas  (v  Kara  ^vav  firroucov)  may  be  considered  as 
the  correlative  to  dovKovs  iutoikovs — the  last  word  being  constrned  both 
with  M\ovt  and  with  (ivovf.  I  apprdiend  that  there  always  must 
have  been  in  Attica  a  certain  number  of  intelligent  slaves  living  apart 
from  their  masters  (xa>ptr  oIkovpt€s),  in  a  State  between  slavery  and 
freedom,  working  partly  on  condition  of  a  fixed  payment  to  him, 
partly  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  continuing  to  pass  nominally  as 
slaves  afler  they  had  bought  their  liberty  by  instalments.  Such  men 
would  be  dovXo«  lUroucoi :  indeed  there  are  cases  in  which  dovXoc  sig- 
nifies  freedmen  (Meier,  De  Cientilitate  Atticft,  p.  6) :  they  must  have 
been  industrious  and  pushing  men,  valuable  partisans  to  a  political  re- 
volution. See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staats  Alterth. 
eh.  111.  not.  15. 

*  Herodot.  v.  69 •  KXcioi0cyi;c— virc/Ndo>y^Ia>yaf,  um  i»ii  atfuo't  al  avral 
§wri  ifivKai  Kai  'loxri. 

*  Such  a  disposttion  seems  evident  in  Herodot.  i.  143. 
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pected  a  similar  feeling  where  it  had  no  real  exist- 
ence.   But  the  scope  of  Kleisthends  was  something 
far  more  extensive :  he  abolished  the  four  andent 
tribes,  not  because  they  were  lonic,  but  because 
they  had  become  incommensurate  with  the  existing 
condition  of  the  Attic  people,  and  because  such 
abolition  procured  both  for  himself  and  for  bis 
political  scheine  new  as  well  as  hearty  allies.    And 
indeed,  if  we  study  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  shall  see  very  obvious  reasons  to  suggest  the 
proceeding.   For  more  than  thirty  years — an  entire 
generation— the  old  Constitution  had  been  a  mere 
empty  formality,  working  only  in  subservience  to 
the  reigning  dynasty,  and  stripped  of  all  real  Con- 
trolling power:  we  may  be  very  sure,  therefore, 
that  both  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  and  the 
populär  assembly,   divested   of  that  free  speech 
which  imparted  to  them  not  only  all  their  value  but 
all  their  charm,  had  come  to  be  of  little  public 
estimation,  and  were  probably  attended  only  by  a 
few   Partisans ;   and  thus  the  difference  between 
qualified  Citizens  and  men  not  so  qualified — between 
members  of  the  four  old  tribes  and  men  not  mem- 
bers — became  during  this  period  practically  effaced. 
This  in  fact  was  the  only  species  of  good  which  a 
Grecian  despotism  ever  seems  to  have  done:  it 
confounded  the  privileged  and  the  non-privileged 
under  one  coercive  authority  common  to  both,  so 
that  the  distinction  between  the  two  was  not  easy 
to  revive  when  the  despotism  passed  away.   As  soon 
as  Hippias  was  expelled,  the  Senate  and  the  public 
assembly  regained  their  efficiency;  but  had  they 
been  continued  on  the  old  fcoting,  including  none 
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but  meinbers  of  the  four  tribes,  these  tribes  would 
have  been  re-invested  with  a  privilege  which  in 
reality  they  had  so  long  lost,  that  its  revival  would 
have  seemed  an  odious  novelty,  and  the  remaining 
Population  would  probably  not  have  submitted  to 
it.  If  in  addition  we  consider  the  political  excite- 
ment  of  the  moment — the  restoration  of  one  body 
of  men  from  exile,  and  the  departure  of  another 
body  into  exile — ^the  outpouring  of  long-suppressed 
hatred,  partly  against  these  very  forms  by  the  cor- 
ruption  of  which  the  despot  had  reigned — ^we  shall 
see  that  prudence  as  well  as  patriotism  dictated 
the  adoption  of  an  enlarged  scheme  of  government. 
KleisthenSs  had  learnt  some  wisdom  during  bis 
long  exile ;  and  as  he  probably  continued,  for  sotne 
time  after  the  introduction  of  bis  new  Constitution, 
to  be  the  chief  adviser  of  bis  countrymen,  we  may 
consider  their  extraordinary  success  as  a  testimony 
to  bis  prudence  and  skill  not  less  than  to  their 
courage  and  unanimity. 

Nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  give  bim  credit  Groundt  of 
for  a  more  generous  forward  movement  than  what  to  u^in  u- 
is  implied  in  the  literal  account  of  Herodotus :  in-  ^f^f' 
stead  of  being  förced  against  bis  will  to  purchase  ^* 
populär  Support  by  proposing  this  new  Constitution, 
Kleisthente  may  have  proposed  it  before,  during 
the  discussions   which  immediately  followed  the 
retirement  of  Hippias ;  so  that  the  rejection  of  it 
formed  the  ground  of  quarrel  (and  no  other  ground 
is  mentioned)  between  him  and  Isagoras.     The 
latter  doubtless  found  sufficient  support,   in  the 
existing  Senate  and  public  assembly,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  carried  without  an  actual  appeal  to 
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the  people,  and  bis  Opposition  to  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand;  for  necessary  as  the  change  bad 
become,  it  was  not  the  less  a  shock  to  ancient 
Attic  ideas.  It  radically  altered  the  very  idea  of  a 
tribe,  which  now  became  an  aggregation  of  demes, 
not  of  gentes — of  fellow-demots,  not  of  fellow-gen- 
tiles ;  and  it  thus  broke  up  those  associations,  re« 
ligiouSy  social,  and  political.  between  the  whole  and 
the  parts  of  the  old  System,  which  operated  power- 
fuliy  on  the  mind  of  every  old-fashioned  Athenian. 
The  patricians  at  Rome,  who  composed  the  gentes 
and  curiae — ^and  the  plebs,  who  had  no  part  in  these 
corporations — formed  for  a  long  time  two  separate 
and  opposing  fractions  in  the  same  city,  each  with 
its  own  separate  Organisation ;  it  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  the  plebs  gained  ground,  while  the 
political  value  of  the  patrician  gens  was  long  raain* 
tained  alongside  of  and  apart  from  the  plebeian 
tribe.  So  too,  in  the  Italian  and  German  cities  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  patrician  families  refused  to 
part  with  their  own  separate  political  identity  when 
the  guilds  grew  up  by  the  side  of  thein ;  even  though 
forced  to  renounce  a  portion  of  their  power,,  they 
continued  to  be  a  separate  fraternity,  and  would  not 
submit  to  be  regimented  anew,  under  an  altered 
category  and  denomination,  along  with  the  traders 
who  had  grown  into  wealth  and  importance\  Bat 
the  reform  of  Kleisthends  effected  this  change  all  at 
once^  both  as  to  the  name  and  as  to  the  reality :  in 

'  In  illastration  of  what  is  here  stated,  see  the  account  of  the  modi- 
ficatioDB  of  the  Constitution  of  Zarich,  in  Blüntschli,  Staats  und  Rechts 
Geschichte  der  Stadt  Zürich,  book  iii.  eh.  2.  p.  322 ;  also,  Kortüm, 
Entstehungs  Geschichte  der  Freistädtischen  Bünde  im  Mittelalter, 
eh.  5.  p.  74-76. 
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8ome  cases,  indeed,  that  which  had  been  the  name 
of  a  gens  was  retained  as  the  name  of  a  deme,  but 
even  then  the  old  gentiles  were  ranked  indiscrimi- 
nately  among  the  remaining  demots ;  and  the  Athe« 
nian  people,  politically  considered,  thus  became  one 
homogeneous  whole,  distributed  for  convenience 
mto  parts,  numerical,  local,  and  politically  equal. 
It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  that  while  the  four 
lonic  tribes  were  abolished,  the  gentes  and  phratries 
which  composed  them  were  left  untouched,  and 
continued  to  subsist  as  family  and  religious  asso- 
ciations,  though  carry ing  with  them  no  political 
privilege. 
The  ten  newly-created  tribes,  arranged  in  an  Namcsof 

established   order   of  precedence,  were    called ^theirre- 

ErechthSis,  i£g6is,  PandiÖnis,  Leontis,  Akaman-  theXmes. 
tis,  CEnSis,  Kekröpis,  Hippothoöntis,  ^antis,  An- 
tiochis ;  names  borrowed  chiefly  from  the  respected 
heroes  of  Attic  legend.  Thls  number  remained  un- 
altered  untiltheyear305  b.c.,  whenit  was  increased 
to  twelve  by  the  addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Anti- 
gonias  and  Demetrias,  afterwards  designated  anew 
by  the  names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis :  the  mere 
names  of  these  last  two,  borrowed  from  living  kings, 
and  not  from  legendary  heroes,  betray  the  change 
from  freedom  to  subservience  at  Athens.  Each 
tribe  comprised  a  certain  number  of  detnes— can- 
tons;  parishes,  or  townships — in  Attica,  but  the  total 
number  of  these  demes  is  not  distinctly  ascertained ; 
for  though  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  Polemö  (the 
third  Century  b.c.)  it  was  one  hundred  and  seventy* 
four,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  had  always  remained 
the  same ;  and  several  critics  construe  the  words  of 
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Herodotus  to  imply  that  Kleisthente  at  finst  recog- 
nised  exactly  one  hundred  demes,  distributed  in 
eqüal  proportion  among  his  ten  tribes^  But  such 
construction  of  the  words  is  more  than  doubtful, 
while  the  fact  itself  is  improbable ;  partiy  because 
if  the  change  of  number  had  been  so  considerable 
as  the  difference  between  one  hundred  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  some  positive  evidence 
of  it  would  probably  be  found — partiy  because 
KleisthenSs  would  indeed  have  a  motive  to  render 
the  amount  of  Citizen  population  nearly  equal,  but 
no  motive  to  render  the  number  of  demes  equal,  in 
each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  well  known  how  great 
is  the  force  of  local  habits,  and  how  unalterable  are 
parochial  or  cantonal  boundaries :  in  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  therefore,  we  may  reason* 
ably  suppose  the  number  and  circumscription  of  the 
demes,  as  found  or  modified  by  KleisthenSs,  to  have 
subsisted  afterwards  with  little  alteration,  at  least 
until  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  tribes. 
Demes  be-  There  is  another  point,  however,  which  is  at  onee 
eachtribe  more  certaiu,  and  more  important  to  notice.  The 
adjtooarto  demes  which  KleisthenSs  assigned  to  each  tribe  were 
eMh  other.  .^  ^^  ^^^  ^  adjaceut  to  each  other ;  and  therefore 


^  Herodot.  ▼.  69»   dexa  de  jccU  rovs  i/fifiovs  Karivtfii  is  ras  ^Xor. 

Schömann  contenda  that  Kleisthen^  established  ezactiy  one  hundred 
demes  to  the  ten  tribes  (De  Comitiis  Atheniensium,  Pnef.  p.  xv.  and 
page  363,  and  Antiquität.  Jur.  Pub.  Graec.  eh.  zxii.  p.  260),  and  K.  F. 
Hermann  (Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staats  Alt.  eh.  ill)  thinks  that  this 
is  what  Herodotus  meant  to  affirm,  though  he  does  not  believe  the  fact 
to  have  really  stood  so. 

I  incline,  as  the  least  difficulty  in  the  case,  to  construe  dtxa  with 
<lnfKäg  and  not  with  drifiovs,  as  Wachsmuth  (i.  1.  p.  271)  and  Dieterich 
(De  Clisthene,  a  treatise  cited  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  but  which  I  have  not 
Seen)  construe  it. 
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the  tribe,  as  a  whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any 
continuous  portion  of  the  territory,  nor  could  it  have 
any  peculiar  local  interest,  separate  from  the  entire 
Community.  Such  systematic  avoidance  of  the  fac- 
tions  arising  out  of  neighbourhood  will  appear  to 
have  been  more  especially  necessary,  when  we  re-* 
collect  that  the  quarreis  of  the  Parali,  the  Diakrii, 
the  Pediaki,  during  the  preceding  Century»  had  all 
been  generated  from  local  feud,  though  doubtless 
artfuUy  fomented  by  individual  ambition.  More- 
over  it  was  only  by  this  same  precaution  that  the 
local  predominance  of  the  city,  and  the  formation 
of  a  city-interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  country, 
was  obviated ;  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
arise  had  the  city  by  itself  constituted  either  one 
deme  or  one  tribe.  Kleisthends  distributed  the  city 
(or  found  it  already  distributed)  into  several  demes, 
and  those  demes  among  several  tribes ;  while  Fei- 
raeus  and  Phaldrum,  each  constituting  a  separate 
deme,  were  also  assigned  to  different  tribes;  so 
that  there  were  no  local  advantages  either  to  be- 
stow predominance,  or  to  create  a  struggle  for 
predominance,  of  one  tribe  over  the  rest\     Each 

'  The  deme  MelUi  -belonged  to  the  tribe  Kekropis ;  Kollyhu,  to 
the  tribe  ^gdis ;  Kydathenaon,  to  the  tribe  Pandionis ;  Kerameis,  or 
KeramHkua,  to  the  Akamantis ;  SkambMdm,  to  the  Leontis. 

All  these  five  were  demes  withiD  the  city  of  Athens^  and  all  belonged 
to  different  tribes. 

Peirau9  belonged  to  the  Hippothoöntis ;  PhaHrvm,  to  the  .£antis ; 
XffpetS,  to  the  Kekropis ;  Thymmtadm,  to  the  Hippothoöntis.  These 
four  demes,  adjoining  to  each  other,  formed  a  sort  of  quadruple  local 
nnion,  for  festivals  and  other  purposes,  among  themselves;  though 
three  of  them  belonged  to  different  tribes. 

See  the  list  of  the  Attic  demes,  with  a  careful  Statement  of  their 
localities  in  so  far  as  ascertained,  in  Professor  Ross,  Die  Demen  von 
Attika.  Halle  1846.  The  distribution  of  the  city-demes,  and  of  Peireus 
and  Phaldrum,  among  different  tribes,  appears  to  me  a  clear  proof  of 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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deme  had  its  own  locai  interests  to  watch  over ;  bat 
the  tribe  was  a  mere  aggregate  of  deines  for  politi- 
cal,  military,  and  religious  purposes,  with  no  sepa- 
rate hopes  or  fears  apart  from  the  whole  State. 
Eiach  tribe  had  a  chapel,  sacred  rites  and  Festivals, 
and  a  common  fund  for  such  meetings,  in  honoor 
of  its  eponymous  hero,  administered  by  members  of 
its  own  choice  ^ :  and  the  statues  of  all  the  ten  epo« 
nymous  heroes»  fraternal  patrons  of  the  democracy, 
were  planted  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
agora  of  Athens.  In  the  future  working  of  the 
Athenian  govemment,  we  shail  trace  no  Symptom 
of  disquieting  locai  factions — a  capital  amendment, 
compared  with  the  disputes  of  the  preceding  Cen- 
tury, and  traceable  in  part  to  the  absence  of  border- 
relations  between  demes  of  the  same  tribe. 
Arrange-  The  dcme  uow  became  the  primitive  constituent 
functiont of  dement  of  the  Commonwealth,  both  as  to  persons 
the  deme.    ^^^  ^  ^^  property :  it  had  its  own  demarch,  its 

register  of  enroUed  Citizens,  its  collective  property, 
its  public  meetings  and  religious  ceremonies,  its 
taxes  ]evied  and  administered  by  itself.  The  re- 
gister of  qualified  Citizens^  was  kept  by  the  demarch, 

the  inteDtion  of  the  origioal  dUtributora :  it  showa  that  they  wiahed 
from  the  beginDing  to  make  the  demea  conatituting  each  tribe  disoon- 
tinuouB,  and  that  they  desired  to  prevent  both  the  growth  of  separate 
tribe- interests  and  asceodency  of  one  tribe  over  the  rest :  it  contradicts 
the  belief  of  thoae  who  sappose  that  the  tribe  was  at  first  composed  of 
continuous  demes,  and  that  the  breach  of  continaity  arose  from  subse- 
quent  changes. 

Of  course  there  were  many  caaea  in  whicfa  adjoining  demes  belonged 
to  the  same  tribe ;  bat  not  one  of  the  ten  tribes  was  made  ap  altogether 
of  adjoining  demes. 

'  See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscriptt.  No.  85,  128,  213,  &c. 

*  We  may  remark  that  this  register  was  cailed  by  a  special  name, 
the  Lexiarchic  register ;  while  the  primitive  register  of  phrators  and 
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and  the  inscription  of  new  Citizens  took  place  at 
the  assembly  of  the  demots,  whose  legitimate  sons 
were  enrolled  od  attainiog  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  their  adopted  sons  at  any  time  when  presented 
and  swom  to  by  the  adopting  Citizen.  The  citi- 
zenship  could  only  be  granted  by  a  public  vote  of 
the  people,  bat  wealthy  non-freemen  were  enabled 
Bometimes  to  evade  this  law  and  purchase  admission 
upon  the  register  of  some  poor  deme»  probably  by 
means  of  a  fictitious  adoption :  at  the  meetings  of 
the  demots,  the  register  was  called  over,  and  it 
sometimes  happened  that  some  names  were  ex- 
punged,  in  which  case  the  party  thus  disfranchised 
had  an  appeal  to  the  populär  judicature  ^  So  great 
was  *the  local  administrative  power»  however,  of 
these  demes,  that  they  are  described  as  the  Substi- 
tute^, under  the  Kleisthenean  system,  for  the  Nau- 
kraries  under  the  Solonian  and  ante-Solonian :  the 
Trittyes  and  Naukrariet,  though  nominally  pre« 
senred,  and  the  latter  augmented  in  number  from 
forty-eight  to  fifty,  appear  henceforward  as  of  little 
public  importance. 

Kleisthen^s  preserved,  but  at  the  same  time  mo-  Soionian 
dified  and  expanded»  all  the  main  features  of  Solon's  ümpnl 
poütical  Constitution ;  the  public  assembly  or  Ek-  Zm^^^ 


tions. 


gentiles  always  retaincd,  even  m  the  time  of  the  orators,  its  original 
name  of  the  common  register. — Harpokration,  v.  Koivov  ypafiiMrrtiop 

^  See  Sdiömann,  Antiq.  Jur.  P.  Gfbc.  eh.  zxiy.  The  oration  of 
Demosthends  against  Eubnlid^  ia  instructive  aboat  these  proceedings 
of  the  assembled  demots :  compare  Harpokration,  v.  Aia^^co-cr,  and 
Meier,  De  Bonia  Damnatorum,  eh.  zii.  p.  78,  &c. 

'  Aristot.  Fragment,  de  Republ.,  ed.  Neumann — ^ABrip,  iroXir.  Fr.  40. 
p.88  ;  SchoU  ad  Aristophan.  Ran.  37;  Harpokration,  v.  ^rffiapxos — Nav- 
Kpapucoii  Photius,  v.  Navxpop/a. 

N  2 
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klesia — the  pre-considering   Senate   composed  of 
members  from  all  the  tribes — and  the  habit  of  an- 
nual  electioD,  as  well  as  annual  responsibility  of 
magistrates,  by  and  to  the  Ekklesia ;  and  the  fiiU 
value  mu8t  now  have  been  feit  of  possessing  such 
pre-existing  institutions  to  build  upon,  at  a  moment 
of  perplexity  and  dissension.    But  the  Kleisthenean 
Ekklesia  acquired  new  strength,  and  almost  a  new 
character,  from  the  great  increase  of  the  number  of 
Citizens  qualified  to  attend  it ;  while  the  annually- 
changed  Senate,  instead  of  being  composed  of  four 
hundred  members  taken  in  equal  proportion  from 
each  of  the  old  four  tribes,  was  enlarged  to  five 
hundred,  taken  equally  from  each  of  the  new  ten 
tribes.     It  now  comes  before  us,  under  the  name 
of  Senate  of  Five  Huudred,  as  an  active  and  in- 
dispensable body  throughout  the  whole  Athenian 
democracy:  and  the  practice  now  seems  to  have 
begun  (though  the  period  ^  commencement  cannot 
be  decisively  proved) ,  of  determining  the  names  of 
the  Senators  by  lot.     Both  the  Senate  thus  con- 
stituted,  and  the  public  assembly,  were  far  more 
populär  and  vigorous  than  tliey  had  been  under  the 
original  arrangement  of  Solon. 
Change  of        Thc  ucw  constitutiou  of  thQ  tribes,  as  it  led  to  a 
rangeme^   chaugc  in  thc  auuual  Senate,  so  it  transformed  no 
Sichten***'  l^ös  directly  the  military  arrdiigements  of  the  State, 
^^i?^   both  as  to  soldiers  and  as  to  officers.     The  Citizens 
called  upon  to  serve  in  arms  were  now  marshalied 
äccording  to  tribes— each  tribe  having  its  own  taxi-' 
archs  as  officers  for  the  hoplites,  and  its  own  phy- 
larch   at  the   head   of  the   horsemen:    moreover 
there  were  now  created  for  the  first  time  ten  stra- 
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tSgi  or  generals,  one  from  each  tribe;  and  two 
hipparchs,  for  the  supreme  command  of  the  horse- 
men.  Under  the  prior  Athenian  Constitution  it 
appears  that  the  command  of  the  military  force  had 
been  vested  in  the  third  archon  or  polemarch,  no 
stratögi  then  existing  ;  and  even  after  the  latter  had 
been  created,  under  the  Kleisthenean  Constitution, 
the  polemarch  still  retained  a  Joint  right  of  com- 
mand along  with  them — as  we  are  told  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  where  Kallimachus  the  polemarch  not 
only  enjoyed  an  equal  vote  in  the  Council  of  war 
along  with  the  ten  stratögi,  but  even  occupied  the 
post  of  honour  on  the  right  wing>.  The  ten  gene- 
ralSy  annually  changed,  are  thus  (like  the  ten  tribes) 
a  fruit  of  the  Kleisthenean  Constitution,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  powerfuUy  strengthened  and  pro- 
tected  by  this  remodelling  of  the  military  force. 
The  fiinctions  of  the  generals  became  more  extensive 
as  the  democracy  advanced,  and  they  seem  to  have 
acquired  gradually  not  merely  the  direction  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  affairs,  but  also  that  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  city  generally — ^while  the  nine  ar- 
chons,  including  the  polemarch,  were  by  degrees 
lowered  down  from  that  füll  executive  and  judicial 
competence  which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  to  the 
simple  ministry  of  police  and  preparatory  justice : 
encroacbed  upon  by  the  stratögi  on  one  side,  they 
were  also  restricted  in  efficiency  by  the  rise  of  the 
populär  dikasteries  or  numerous  jury-courts  on  the 
other.  We  may  be  very  sure  that  these  populär 
dikasteries  had  not  been  permitted  to  meet  or  to  act 
under  the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratids,  and  that 
the  judicial  business  of  the  city  must  then  have 

*  Herodot.  vi.  109-111. 
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been  conducted  partly  by  the  senate  of  Areopagus, 

partly  by  the  archons ;  perhaps  with  a  nominal  re- 

sponsibility  of  the  latter  at  the  end  of  their  year  of 

Office  to  an  acquiescent  Ekklesia :  and  if  we  even 

assume  it  to  be  true,  as  some  writers  contend,  that 

the  habit  of  direet  populär  judicature  (over  and 

above  this  annual  trial  of  responsibility)  had  been 

partially  introduced  by  Solon,  it  must  have  been 

discontinued  during  the  long  coercion  exercised  by 

The  judi-     the  supervening  dynasty .    But  the  outburst  of  po- 

biy  of  citi-   pular  spirit,  which  lent  force  to  Kleisthen^,  doubt- 

Heiiflrä^     ^sa  carried  the  people  into  direet  action  as  Jurors  in, 

ly  m^dS*   '^^  aggregate  Heiiaea,  not  less  than  as  voters  in  the 

inu)bodic8  Ekklesla — and  the  chanee  was  thus  begun  which 

judging  ^  *^ 

apart.  coutributed  to  degrade  the  archons  from  their  pri- 
cailuMm-  mitive  character  as  judges,  into  the  lower  function 
Ekklesia.  of  prelimiuary  examiners  and  presidents  of  a  jury. 
Such  convocation  of  numerous  jufieSi  beginning 
first  with  the  aggregate  body  of  sworn  Citizens  above 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  subsequently  dividing  them 
into  separate  bodies  or  pannels  for  trying  particular 
causes,  becam'e  gradually  more  frequent  and  more 
systematised ;  until  at  length»  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
kidsi  it  was  made  to  carry  a  small  pay,  and  atood 
out  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Athe- 
nian  life.  We  cannot  particularise  the  different 
Steps  whereby  such  final  development  was  attained, 
and  the  judicial  competence  of  the  archoa  cut 
down  to  the  mere  power  of  inflicting  a  small  fine ; 
but  the  first  Steps  of  it  are  found  in  the  revolution 
of  KleisthenSs,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  consum- 
mated  after  the  battle  of  Platsea.  Of  the  function 
exercised  by  the  nine  archons  as  well  as  by  many 
other  magistrates  and  official  persons  at  Athens, 
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in  convoking  a  dikastery  or  jury-court,  bringing  on 
causes  for  trial»  and  presiding  over  the  trial — a 
function  constituting  one  of  the  marks  of  superior 
magistracy,  and  called  the  Hegemony  or  presidency 
of  a  dikastery — I  shali  speak  more  at  length  here- 
after ;  at  present  I  wish  merely  to  bring  to  view 
the  increased  and  increasing  sphere  of  action  on 
which  the  people  entered  at  the  memorable  tarn  of 
afBäirs  now  before  us. 

The  financial  aflfairs  of  the  city  underwent  at  this  ^^n^öai 
epoch  as  complete  a  change  as  the  military :  in  fact,  ments. 
the  appointment  of  magistrates  and  officers  by  tens, 
one  from  each  tribe,  seems  to  have  become  the  or- 
dinary  practice.  A  board  of  ten,  called  Apodektae, 
were  invested  with  the  supreme  management  of  the 
exchequer,  dealing  with  the  contractors  as  to  those 
portions  of  the  revenue  which  were  farmed,  receiving 
all  the  taxes  from  the  coUectors,  and  disbursing 
them  under  competent  authority :  the  first  nomi- 
nation  of  this  board  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Klei- 
8then68\  as  a  Substitute  for  certain  persons  called 
Köiakretae,  who  had  performed  the  same  function 
before  and  who  were  now  retained  only  for  subor* 
dinate  Services.  The  duties  of  the  Apodektae  were 
afterwards  Umited  to  receiving  the  public  income, 
and  paying  it  over  to  the  ten  treasurers  of  the 
goddess  AthdnS,  by  whom  it  was  kept  in  the  inner 
Chamber  of  the  Parthenon,  and  disbursed  as  need- 
ed ;  but  this  more  complicated  arrangement  cannot 
be  referred  to  KleisthenSs.     From  bis  time  forward  Senate  oc 

Vi  XX 

too,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  Steps  far  beyond  dnd. 
its  original  duty  of  preparing  matters  for  the  dis- 
cussion  of  the  Ekklesia:    it  embraces,  besides,  a 

^  Harpokration,  v.  *A?rodcVrac. 
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large  circle  of  administrative  and  general  super- 
intendence,  which  hardly  admits  of  any  definition. 
Its  sittings  become  constant,  with  the  exception  of 
special  hoiidays,  and  the  year  is  distributed  into 
ten  portions  called  Prytanies — ^the  fifty  Senators  of 
eaeh  tribe  taking  by  turns  the  duty  of  constant  at- 
tendance  during  one  prytany,  and  receiving  during 
that  time  the  title  of  The  Prytanes :  the  order  of 
precedence  among  the  tribes  in  these  duties  was 
aniiually  determined  by  lot.  In  the  ordinary  Attic 
year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days»  six  of 
the  prytanies  contained  thirty-five  days,  four  of 
them  contained  thirty-six :  in  the  intercalated  years 
of  thirteen  months,  the  number  of  days  was  thirty- 
eight  and  thirty-nine  respectively.  Moreover  a 
farther  subdivision  of  the  prytany  into  five  periods 
of  seven  days  each,  and  of  the  fifty  tribe- Senators 
into  five  bodies  of  ten  each,  was  recognised :  each 
body  of  ten  presided  in  the  Senate  for  one  period 
of  seven  days,  drawing  lots  every  day  among  their 
number  for  a  new  chairman  called  Epistatds,  to 
whom  during  bis  day  of  office  were  confided  the 
keys  of  the  acropolis  and  the  treasury,  together 
with  the  city  seal.  The  remaining  Senators,  not 
belonging  to  the  prytanising  tribe,  might  of  course 
attend  if  they  chose ;  but  the  attendance  of  nine 
among  them,  one  from  each  of  the  remaining  nine 
tribes,  was  imperatively  necessary  to  constitute  a 
valid  meeting,  and  to  ensure  a  constant  representa- 
tion  of  the  coUective  people. 
Ekkie8ia,or  Durine;  thosc  later  times  known  to  us  throuerh 
Aiseiubij.  the  great  orators,  the  Jbikklesia,  or  formal  assembly 
of  the  Citizens,  was  convoked  four  times  regularly 
during  each  prytany,  or  oftener  if  necessity  re- 
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quired — usually  by  the  Senate,  though  the  stratdgi 
had  also  the  power  of  convoking  it  by  their  own 
authority.  It  was  presided  over  by  the  prytanes, 
and  questions  were  put  to  the  vote  by  their  Epi- 
statSs  or  chairman ;  but  the  nine  representatives  of 
the  non-prytanising  tribes  were  always  present  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  seem  indeed  in  the  days  of 
the  orators  to  have  acquired  to  themselves  the  di- 
rection  of  it,  together  with  the  right  %{  putting 
questions  for  the  vote* — setting  aside  whoUy  or 
partially  the  fifty  prytanes.  When  we  carry  our 
attention  back,  however,  to  the  State  of  the  Ekkle- 
sia,  as  first  organised  by  KleisthenSs  (I  have  already 
remarked  that  expositors  of  the  Athenian  Constitu- 
tion are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  distinction  of  times, 
and  to  suppose  that  what  was  the  practice  between 
400-^330  B.c.  had  been  always  the  practice),  it  will 
appear  probable  that  he  provided  one  regulär  meet« 
ing  in  each  prytany,  and  no  more ;  giving  to  the 
Senate  and  the  stratSgi  power  of  convening  special 
meetings  if  needful,  but  establishing  one  Ekklesia 
during  each  prytany,  or  ten  in  the  year,  as  a  regulär 
necessity  of  State.  How  often  the  ancient  Ekklesia 
had  been  convoked  during  the  interval  between 
Solon  and  Peisistratus,  we  cannot  exactly  say— 
probably  but  seldom  during  the  year ;  but  under  the 
Peisistratids,  its  convocation  had  dwindled  down 
into  an  inoperative  formality ;  and  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  it  by  KleisthenSs,  not  merely  with  plenary 
determining  powers,  but  also  under  füll  notice  and 
preparation  of  matters  beforehand,  together  with 

'  See  the  valuable  treatise  of  Schömann,  De  Comitiis«  pamm ;  also 
his  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.  eh.  xxxi. ;  Harpokration,  ▼.  Kvpla  *EiueX};(rta ; 
PoUux«  viü.  95. 
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the  best  securities  for  orderly  {nrocedure,  was  in 
itself  a  revolution  impressive  to  the  mind  of  every 
Athenian  Citizen.  To  render  tbe  Ekklesia  efficient» 
it  was  indispensable  that  its  meetings  should  be 
both  frequent  and  free :  men  thus  became  trained 
to  the  duty  both  of  Speakers  and  hearers,  and  each 
man,  while  he  feit  that  he  exercised  bis  share  of 
influence  on  the  decision,  identified  bis  own  safety 
and  happiliess  with  the  vote  of  the  majority»  and 
became  familiarised  with  the  notion  of  a  sovereign 
authority  which  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to  resist. 
Tbis  was  an  idea  new  to  the  Athenian  bosom ;  and 
with  it  came  the  feelings  sanctifying  free  speech  and 
equal  law — words  which  no  Athenian  Citizen  ever 
afterwards  heard  unmoved :  together  with  that  sentit 
mentof  the  entire  commonwealth  as  one  and  indivi- 
sible,  which  always  overruled»  though  it  did  not  sup* 
Kieitthends  plant,  the  local  and  cantonal  specialties.  It  is  not 
author  of  too  much  to  say  that  these  patriotic  and  ennobling 
niui  demo-  impulscs  wcre  a  new  product  in  the  Athenian  mind» 
^'"^^^  to  which  nothing  analogous  occurs  even  in  the  time 
of  Solon :  they  were  kindled  in  part  donbtless  by  the 
strong  reaction  against  the  Peisistratids,  but  still 
more  by  the  fact  that  the  opposing  leader,  Kleisthe- 
nds,  tumed  that  transitory  feeling  to  the  best  pos- 
sible  accounty  and  gave  to  it  a  vigorons  perpetuity, 
as  well  as  a  well-defined  positive  object,  by  the 
populär  Clements  conspicuous  in  bis  Constitution. 
His  name  makes  less  figure  in  history  than  we  should 
expect,  because  he  passed  for  the  mere  renovator 
of  Solon's  scheme  of  government  after  it  had  been 
overthrown  by  Peisistratus.  Probably  he  himself 
professed  this  objecto  since  it  would  facilitate  the 
success  of  his  propositions  :  and  if  we  confine  our- 
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selves  to  the  letter  of  the  case,  the  fact  is  in  a  great 
measure  true,  since  the  annual  Senate  and  the 
Ekklesia  are  both  Solonian — ^bat  both  of  them  under 
bis  reform  were  clothed  in  totally  new  circum- 
stanceSy  and  swelled  into  gigantic  proportions. 
How  vigorous  was  the  burst  of  Athenian  enthu- 
siasm,  altering  instantaneously  the  position  of 
Athens  among  the  powers  of  Greece,  we  shall  hear 
presently  from  the  lips  of  Herodotus,  and  shall 
find  still  more  unequivocally  marked  in  the  facts 
of  bis  history. 

Bat  it  was  not  only  the  people  formally  instalied  Judiciai 
in  their  Ekklesia,  who  received  from  Kleisthends  ^the"^^" 
the  real  attributes  of  sovereignty — it  was  by  him  also  S^S^^. 
that  the  people  were  first  called  into  direct  action  as  ^^  ^^' 
dikasts  or  Jurors.  I  have  already  remarked,  that 
this  custom  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  limited  sense, 
to  have  begun  in  the  time  of  Solon,  since  that  law- 
giver  invested  the  populär  assembly  with  the  power 
of  pronouncing  the  judgment  of  accountability  upon 
the  archons  after  their  year  of  ofEce.  Here  again 
the  building,  afterwards  so  spacious  and  stately, 
was  erected  on  a  Solonian  foundation,  though  it 
was  not  itself  Solonian.  That  the  populär  dikaste- 
riesy  in  the  elaborate  form  in  which  they  existed 
from  Periklds  downward^  were  introduced  all  at 
once  by  KleisthenSs,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  ; 
yet  the  steps  by  which  they  were  gradually  wrought 
out  are  not  distinctly  discoverable.  It  would  rather 
seem,  that  at  first  only  the  aggregate  body  of  Citi- 
zens above  thirty  years  of  age  exercised  judiciai 
functions,  being  specially  convoked  and  swom  to 
try  persons  accused  of  public  crimes,  and  when  so 
employed  bearing  the  name  of  the  Heiiaea,  or  He- 
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liasts  ;  private  offences  and  disputes  between  man 
and  man  bdng  still  detennined  by  individnal  ma- 
gistrates  in  the  dty,  and  a  considerable  jndicial 
power  still  residing  in  the  Senate  of  Areopagos. 
There  is  reason  to  beliebe  that  this  was  the  State 
of  things  established  by  Kleisthenös,  and  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  altered  by  the  greater  extent 
of  jndicial  duty  gradually  accming  to  the  Heliasts, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  subdivide  the  coUective 
Heiiaea.  According  to  the  sabdivision,  as  practised 
in  the  tinies  best  known,  6000  Citizens  above  thirty 
years  of  age  were  annually  selected  by  lot  ont  of 
the  whole  number,  600  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes : 
5000  of  these  Citizens  were  arranged  in  ten  pannels 
or  decuries  of  500  each,  the  remaining  1000  being 
reserved  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  case  of  death  or 
absence  among  the  former.  The  whole  6000  took 
a  prescribed  oath,  couched  in  very  striking  words, 
and  every  man  received  a  ticket  inscribed  with  his 
own  name  as  well  as  with  a  letter  designating  his 
decury.  When  there  were  canses  or  crimes  ripe 
for  trial,  the  Thesmothets  or  six  inferior  archons 
determined  bjr  lot»  first,  which  decuries  should  sit, 
according  to  the  number  wanted — next,  in  which 
court,  or  nnder  the  presidency  of  what  magistrate» 
the  decury  B  or  E  shou^  sit,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  known  beforehand  in  what  cause  each  would 
be  judge.  In  the  number  of  persons  who  actually 
attended  and  sat,  howeyer,  there  seems  to  have 
been  much  variety,  and  sometimes  two  decuries 
sat  together^    The  arrangement  here  described, 

'  See  in  particular  on  this  subject  the  treatiae  of  Schömann,  De  Sor- 
titione  Judicum  (Gripswdd,  1820),  and  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Onec.  eh.  49-55.  p.  264  seqq. ;  also  Heffter,  Die 
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we  must  recoUect,  is  given  to  us  as  belonging  to 
those  times  when  the  dikasts  received  a  regulär 
pay,  after  every  day's  sitting;  and  it  can  hardly 
have  long  continued  without  that  condition,  which 
¥ras  not  realised  before  the  time  of  PeriklSs.  Each 
of  these  decuries  sitting  in  judicature  was  called  the 
Helüea — a  name  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
collective  assembly  of  the  people ;  this  coUective 
assetnbly  having  been  itself  the  original  judicature. 
I  conceive  that  the  practice  of  distributing  this 
collective  assembly  or  Heiiaea  into  sections  of  Jurors 
for  judicial  duty,  may  have  begun  under  one  form 
or  another  soon  afler  the  reform  of  Kleisthen6s, 
since  the  direct  interference  of  the  people  in  public 
aflfairs  tended  more  and  more  to  increase ;  but  it 
could  only  have  been  matured  by  degrees  into  that 
constant  and  systematic  Service  which  the  pay  of 
PeriklSs  called  forth  at  last  in  completeness.  Under 
the  last-mentioned  system  the  judicial  competence 
of  the  archons  was  annuUed,  and  the  third  archon 

Athenäische  Gerichtsyeifassung«  part  ii.  eh.  2.  p.  51  aeqq, ;  Meier  und 
Schömann,  Der  Attische  Prozess«  p.  127-135. 

The  viewB  of  SchömaDn  respecting  the  sortition  of  the  Athenian 
Jurors  have  been  bitterly  attacked,  bat  in  noway  reüited,  by  F.  V. 
Fritzsche  (De  Sortitione  Judicum  apud  Athenienses  Commentatio, 
Leipsic,  1835). 

Two  or  three  of  these  dikastie  tickets,  marking  the  name  and  the 
deme  of  the  Citizen,  and  the  letter  of  the  decury  to  which  during  that 
particular  year  he  belonged,  have  been  recently  dug  up  near  Athens : — 

A.  AM»pos  E.  Attvias 

^p€dppios,  'AXeuffvff. 

(Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscrip.  No.  207-208.) 
Fritzsche  (p.  73)  considers  these  to  be  tickets  of  Senators,  not  of  di- 
kasts ;  contrary  to  a]i  probability. 

For  the  Heliastic  oath,  and  its  remarkable  particulars,  see  Demo* 
sthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  p.  746.  See  also  Aristophanßs,  Plutus,  277  (with 
the  valaable  Scholia,  though  from  different  hands  and  not  all  of  eqaal 
correctness)  and  972  ;  EkUesiazuste,  678  9eq, 
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or  polemarch  withdrawn  from  all  military  func« 
tions ;  but  this  had  Qot  been  yet  done  at  tbe  time  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  Kallimachus  the 
polemarch  not  only  commanded  aiong  with  the 
stratdgi,  but  enjoyed  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over 
them  :  nor  had  it  been  done  during  the  year  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  Aristeid^s  was 
archon — for  the  magisterial  decisions  of  Aristeidös 
formed  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  bis 
honourable  sumame,  the  Just^ 
^1^  in        With  this  qaestion ,  as  to  the  comparative  extent  of 
Athenian     judicial  powcr  vcsted  by  Kleisthends  in  the  populär 
tionaiiaw,    dikastcry  and  the  archons,  are  in  reality  connected 
to^e^r:—  two  othcrs  iu  Atheulau  constitutional  law ;  relating, 
[^j^.    first,  to  the  admissibility  of  all  Citizens  for  the  post 
dtiacL—    ^^  archon — next,  to  the  choosing  of  archons  by  loL 
choiceby    It  ig  wcU  kuown,  that  in  the  time  of  Periklds,  tlie 
Reduced      archous,  and  various  other  individual  functionaries, 
of  the  ma-    had  comc  to  be  chosen  by  lot — ^moreover  all  citi- 
^M^^    zens  were  legally  admissible,  and  might  give  in 
^^^  their  names  to  be  drawn  for  by  lot.  subject  to  what 

was  called  the  Dokimasy  or  legal  examination  into 
their  Status  of  Citizen  and  into  various  moral  and 
religious  qualifications,  before  they  took  office; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  function  of  the  archon 
had  become  nothing  higher  than  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  parties  and  witnesses  for  the  dika- 
stery,  and  presidence  over  it  when  afterwards  as- 
sembled,  together  with  the  power  of  imposing  by 
authorit/  a  fine  of  small  amount  upon  inferior  of- 
fenders.  Now  all  these  three  political  arrange- 
ments  hang  essentially  together.  The  great  value 
of  the  lot,  according  toGrecian  democratical  ideas, 

1  Plutarch,  Arist  7;  Herodot.  vi.  109-111. 
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was  that  it  equalised  the  chance  of  office  between 
rieh  and  poor:  but  so  long  as  the  poor  Citizens 
were  legaliy  inadmissible,  choice  by  lot  could  have 
no  recommendation  either  to  the  rieh  or  to  the  poor ; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  less  democratical  than  election 
by  the  general  mass  of  Citizens,  beeause  the  poor 
Citizen  would  under  the  latter  system  enjoy  an  im- 
portant  right  of  interference  by  means  of  bis  suf« 
frage,  though  he  could  not  be  elected   himself'. 

'  Aristotle  puts  these  two  together  ;  election  of  magistrates  by  the 
ma88  of  the  Citizens,  but  only  oat  of  pereons  posBessing  a  high  pe- 
coniary  quaUfication  :  this  he  ranka  as  the  least  democratical  demo- 
cncy,  if  one  may  use  the  phrase  (Politic.  iii.  6-11)«  or  a  mean  between 
democracy  and  oligarchy — an  dpiarüKparia  or  iroXtrcui  in  his  sense  of 
the  woid  (vt.  7,  3).  He  pnts  the  employment  of  the  lot  as  a  sytnptom 
of  decbive  and  extreme  democracy«  such  as  would  never  tolerate  a 
pecuniary  qualification  of  eligibility. 

So  again  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  p.  692)«  after  remarking  that  the  legtslator 
of  Sparta  first  provided  the  Senate,  next  the  ephors«  as  a  bridle  upon 
the  kings«  says  of  the  ephors  that  they  were  "  somethiog  nearly 
approaching  to  an  aothority  emanating  from  the  lot"-— olov  y^akiop 
i9€ßaktp  ain^  rijv  t&p  i<ft6f>mp  bvwofuy,  eyyvs  rifs  Kkfjponijs  ayay^ 

Upon  which  passage  there  are  some  good  remarks  in  SchÖmann's 
edition  of  Plntarch's  LiTes  of  Agis  and  KleomenSs  (Comment.  ad  Ag. 
c.  8.  p.  119)*  It  is  to  be  recoUected  that  the  actaal  mode  in  which  the 
Spartan  ephors  were  chosen«  as  I  have  already  stated  in  my  first 
▼olome«  cannot  be  clearly  made  oat,  and  has  been  mach  debated  by 
critica: — 

"  Mihi  ha?c  verba,  quum  illad  quidem  manifestum  factant,  quod 
etiam  aliunde  constat,  sorte  captos  ephoros  non  esse«  tum  hoc  alterum, 
quod  Hermannus  statuit«  creationem  sortitioni  non  absimilem  fuisse« 
nequaquam  demonstrare  videntur.  Nimirum  nihil  aliud  nisi  prope 
accedere  ephoronim  magistratus  ad  eos  dicitur«  qui  sortito  capiantur. 
Sortitii  autem  magistrafibus  hoc  maxime  proprium  est,  ut  promiaeue — non 
tat  genert,  eentn,  digniiate—a  guoUbet  o^pt  po9$ini  :  quamobrem  qnnm 
ephori  quoque  fere  promiscue  fierent  ex  omni  multitudine  ciyium«  po- 
tent haud  dubie  magistratus  eorum  ryyvs  rrj9  Kktfpmr^s  lhnfa^»a  esse 
dici«  etiamsi  alpmi  essent — ^h.  e.  suffragiis  creati.  Et  video  Lachman- 
nom  quoque  p.  165.  not.  1.  de  Piatonis  loco  similiter  judicare." 

The  employment  of  the  lot«  as  Schömann  remarks«  implies  universal 
admissibility  of  all  Citizens  to  office :  though  the  converse  does  not  hold 
good — the  latter  does  not  of  necessity  iroply  the  former.    Now  as  we 
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Again,  choice  by  lot  could  never  ander  any  cir- 
cumstances  be  applied  to  those  posts  where  special 
competencei  and  a  certain  measure  of  attributes 
possessed  ooly  by  a  few,  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  without  obvious  peril — nor  was  it  ever  ap- 
plied, throughout  the  whole  history  of  democratical 
Athens,  to  the  stratSgi  or  generals,  who  were  always 
elected  by  show  of  hands  of  the  assembled  Citizens, 
Accordingly,  we  may  regard  it  as  certain,  that  at 
the  time  when  the  archons  first  came  to  be  chosen 
by  lot,  the  superior  and  responsible  duties  once 
attached  to  that  office  had  been,  or  were  in  course 
of  being,  detached  from  it,  and  transferred  either  to 
the  populär  dikasts  or  to  the  ten  elected  stratdgi : 
so  that  there  remained  to  these  archons  only  a 
routine  of  police  and  administration^  important  in- 
deed  to  the  State,  yet  such  as  could  be  executed  by 
any  Citizen  of  average  probity,  diligence,  and  ca- 
pacity — at  least  there  was  no  obvious  absurdity  in 
thinking  so ;  and  the  Dokimasy  excluded  from  the 
office  men  of  notoriously  discreditable  life,  even 
after  they  might  have  drawn  the  successful  lot. 
PeriklSsS  though  chosen  stratSgus  year  after  year 
successively,  was  never  archon ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  men  of  first-rate  talents  and  am- 
bition  often  gave  in  their  names  for  the  office :  to 
those  of  smaller  aspirations^  it  was  doubtless  a 
source  of  importance,  but  it  imposed  troublesome 
labour,  gave  no  pay,  and  entailed  a  certain  degree 

know  that  univeraal  admiBsibility  did  not  become  the  law  of  Athens 
untU  after  the  hattle  of  Platea,  so  we  may  conclude  that  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  lot  had  no  place  before  that  epoch — t.  e.  had  no  place  under 
the  Constitution  of  Kleisthends. 

^  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  9-16. 

'  See  a  passage  about  such  characters  in  Plato,  Republic,  v.  p.  475  B. 
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of  peril  upon  any  archon  vho  might  have  given 
offence  to  poweriiil  men,  when  he  came  to  pass 
througb  the  trial  of  accountability  which  followed 
immediately  upon  his  year  of  office.  There  was 
little  to  make  the  office  acceptable  either  to  very 
poor  men,  or  to  very  rieh  and  ambitious  men ;  and 
between  the  middling  persons  who  gave  in  their 
names,  any  one  might  be  taken  without  great  prac- 
tica! mischiefy  always  assuming  the  two  guarantees 
of  the  Dokimasy  before»  and  accountability  after, 
office.  This  was  the  conclusion — ^in  my  opinion  a 
mistaken  conclusion,  and  such  as  would  find  no 
favour  at  present — to  which  the  democrats  of  Athens 
were  conducted  by  their  strenuous  desire  to  equalise 
the  chances  of  office  for  rieh  and  poor.  But  their 
sentiment  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  by  a  partial 
enforcement  of  the  lot  to  the  choice  of  some  offices 
— especially  the  archons,  as  the  primitive  chief  ma- 
gistrates  of  the  State — without  applying  it  to  all  or 
to  the  most  responsible  and  difficult :  nor  would 
they  have  applied  it  to  the  archons,  if  it  'had  been 
indispensably  necessary  that  these  magistrates. 
should  retain  their  original  very  serious  duty  of 
judging  disputes  and  condemning  offenders. 

I  think  therefore  that  these  three  points — 1.  The 
opeuing  of  the  post  of  archon  to  all  Citizens  indis- 
criminately  ;  2.  The  choice  of  archons  by  lot ;  3. 
The  diminished  ränge  of  the  archon 's  duties  and 
responsibilities,  through  the  extension  of  those  be- 
longing  to  the  populär  courts  of  justice  on  the  one 
band  and  to  the  stratdgi  on  the  other — are  all  con- 
nected together,  and  must  have  been  simultaneous, 
or  nearly  simultaneous,  in  the  time  of  introduction  : 
the  enactment  of  universal  admissibility  to  office 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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certainly  not  Coming  after  the  other  two,  and  pro- 

bably  Coming  a  little  before  them. 
Uniyerua         Now  in  rcgard  to  the  eligibility  of  all  Athenians 
lit^of  dti-  indiscriminately  to  the  ofEce  of  archon,  we  find  a 
"c"onsWp   clear  and  positive  testimony  as  to  the  time  when  it 
—notintroj.  ^j^g  flfg|.  introduccd.     Plutarch  teils  us*  that  the 

duced  until 

h*ü*rf  oligarchical',  but  high-principled  Aristeidds,  was 
putna.  himself  the  proposer  of  this  constitutional  change, 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  with  the  conse- 
quent  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  and 
the  retum  of  the  refugee  Athenians  to  their  ruined 
city.  Seidom  has  it  happened  in  the  history  of 
mankind  that  rieh  and  poor  have  been  so  completeiy 
equalised  as  among  the  population  of  Athens  in 
that  memorable  expatriation  and  heroic  struggle ; 
nor  are  we  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  mass  of 
the  Citizens,  Coming  back  with  freshly-kindled 
patriotism  as  well  as  with  the  consciousness  that 
their  country  had  only  been  recovered  by  the  equal 
efforts  of  all,  would  no  longer  submit  to  be  legally 
disqualified  from  any  office  of  State.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  Constitution  was  first  made  really 
''  common  "  to  all,  and  that  the  archons,  stratSgi, 
and  all  functionaries,  first  began  to  be  chosen  from 
all  Athenians  without  any  difiierence  of  legal  eligi- 
bility^. No  mention  is  made  of  the  lot,  in  this 
important  Statement  of  Plutarch,  which  appears  to 
me  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  and  which  teaches 
^  US,  that  down  to  the  invasion  of  Xerx6s,  not  only 

had  the  exclusive  principle  of  the  Solonian  law  of 

>  Plutarch«  Arist.  22. 

'  So  at  leaat  the  snpporters  of  the  conatitution  of  Kleiathenßa  ^rere 
called  by  the  contemporariee  of  P^klds. 

*  Plutarch,  Arist.  «/  sup,  ypd<f>€i  y^<f>ia'fAa,  koiv^v  €Lvai  ri^v  irokir^iav, 
Kol  Tovs  äpxovras  cf  'ABrfvaiap  waprav  alp€i<r6ai. 
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qualification  continued  in  force  (whereby  the  first 
three  classes  on  the  census  were  alone  admitted  to 
all  individual  Offices,  and  the  fourth  or  Tbdtic  class 
excluded),but  also  the  erchons  had  hitherto  been 
elected  by  the  Citizens — not  taken  by  lot.   Now  for 
financial  purposes,  the  quadruple  census  of  Solon 
was  retained  long  after  this  period,  even  beyond  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty ;  but  Constitu. 
we  thus  learn  that  Kleisthends  in  his  Constitution  BthenSs  i^ 
retained  it  for  political  purposes  also,  in  part  at  ^^^ 
least :  he  recognised  the  exclusion  of  the  great  mass  J.iJi^*i' 
of  the  Citizens  from  all  individual  Offices — such  as  ^  ^^J}- 

duAi  ofuce* 

the  archon,  the  stratdgus,  &c.  In  his  time,  proba- 
bly,  no  complaints  were  raised  on  the  subject :  his 
Constitution  gave  to  the  collective  bodies — Senate, 
ekklesia,  and  heliaea  or  dikastery — a  degree  of  power 
and  importance  such  as  they  had  never  before  known 
or  imagined :  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
Athenian  people  of  that  day  had  no  objection  even 
to  the  proclaimed  System  and  theory  of  being  exclu- 
sively  govemed  by  men  of  wealth  and  Station  as 
individual  magistrates^-nespecially  since  many  of  the 
newly-enfranchised  Citizens  had  been  before  metics 
and  slaves.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  added,  that  even 
under  the  fiill  democracy  of  later  Athens,  though 
the  people  had  then  become  passionately  attached 
to  the  theory  of  equal  admissibility  of  all  Citizens 
to  Office,  yet  in  practice,  poor  men  seldom  obtained 
Offices  which  were  elected  by  the  general  vote,  as  will 
appear  more  fuUy  in  the  course  of  this  history\ 

*  So  in  the  Italian  republics  of  the  twelfÜi  and  thirteeDtfa  centary« 
the  nobles  long  continaed  to  possess  the  exclnsire  right  of  being  elected 
to  the  consulate  and  the  great  oiBces  of  State,  even  after  those  Offices  had 
come  to  be  elected  by  the  people :  the  habitual  misrule  and  oppression  of 
the  nobles  gradoally  put  an  end  to  this  right,  and  even  created  in  many 

o2 
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The  cboice  of  the  stratigi  remained  ever  after- 
wards  upon  the  footing  on  which  Aristeidds  thus 
placed  it ;  but  the  lot  for  the  choice  of  archon  must 
have  been  introduced  shortly  after  his  propositioa 
of  universal  eligibility,  and  in  consequence  too  of 
the  8ame  tide  of  democratical  feeling — introduced 
as  a  farther  corrective,  because  the  poor  Citizen, 
though  he  had  become  eligible»  was  nevertheless 
not  elected.  And  at  the  same  time,  I  imagine, 
that  elaborate  distribution  of  the  Heiiaea,  or  ag- 
gregate  body  of  dikasts  or  Jurors,  into  separate 
pannels  or  dikasteries  for  the  decision  of  judicial 
matters,  was  first  regularised :  it  was  this  change 
that  stole  away  from  the  archons  so  important  a 
part  of  their  previous  Jurisdiction:  it  was  this 
change  that  Perikl£s  more  fuUy  consummated  by 
ensuring  pay  to  the  dikasts.  But  the  present  is 
not  the  time  to  enter  into  the  modifications  which 
Athens  underwent  during  the  generation  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea:  they  have  been  here  briefly 
noticed  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  back,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence,  to  Athens  as  it  stood 
in  the  generation  before  that  memorable  battle, 
after  the  reform  of  Kleisthends.  His  reform,  though 
highly  democratical,  stopped  short  of  the  mature 

towiu  a  reaolntioii  poeitiTely  to  exclude  them.  At  Milan»  towards  tfae 
end  (tf  the  twelfth  centory^the  twehe  consola  with  the  Podeatat  poeeeaaed 
all  the  powen  of  govemment :  these  consula  were  nomiDated  by  one 
hnndred  electora  chosen  by  and  among  the  people.  Sismondi  observes 
•— "  Cependant Je  peuple  impoaa  lui-m6me  ä  cee  tflecteun»  la  rdgle  fon- 
damentide  de  choisir  tous  les  magistrati  dans  le  corps  de  la  noblesae. 
Ce  n'^toit  point  encore  la  possession  des  magistratures  qae  Ton  con- 
testoit  aox  gentilsbommefl  :  on  demandoit  aeulement  qu'ilä  fossent  lea 
mandataires  imm^diats  de  la  nation.  Mais  plus  d'une  fois«  en  d^tt 
du  droit  incontestable  des  citoyens»  les  consuÜi  regnant  s'attribn^rent 
l'^iection  de  leurs  succeflsetin."  (Sismondi»  Uistoire  des  R^publiqnea 
it^iennes»  chap.  zii.  vol.  ii.  p.  240.) 
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democracy  which  prevailed  from  PeriklÄs  to  De-  Diffcrence 
mosthenSs,  in  three  ways  especially,  among  various  that  const^- 
others  ;  and  it  is  therefore  sometimes  considered  by  Ih«  pouti^ 
the  later  writers  as  an  aristocratical  Constitution*:  ^^^^^ 
— 1.  It  still  recognised  the  archons  as  judges  to  a  f^^ 
considerable  extent,  and  the  third  archon  or  pole- 
march  as  Joint  military  Commander  along  with  the 
strat^gi.     2.  It  retained  them  as  elected  annually 
by  the  body  of  Citizens,  not  as  chosen  by  lot*. 

'  Platarchf  Kimon,  c.  15.  rijv  M  KktiaBipovs  lytifKUf  dpiaraKparLaß 
w€ip»ii€Pov :  compare  Plutarch,  AristeidSs,  c.  2,  and  Isokrat^«  Areopa- 
giticus«  Or.  tu.  p.  143,  p.  192  ed.  Bek. 

'  HerodotuB  spealcs  of  KallimachiiB  the  Polemarch  at  Marathon  aa 
6  T^  Kvdfitjp  Xax»v  Hokifiopxos  (vi.  110). 

I  cannot  but  think  that  in  this  case  he  transfere  to  the  year  490  b.c. 
the  practice  of  his  own  time.  The  polemarch  at  the  time  pf  the  battle 
of  Marathon  was  in  a  certain  senae  the  firat  strat^gua;  and  the  atrat^gi 
were  never  taken  by  lot,  but  always  chosen  by  show  of  hands«  even  to 
the  end  of  the  democracy.  It  seems  impossible  to  beüeve  that  the 
8trat6gi  were  elected,  and  that  the  polemarch,  at  the  time  when  his 
fanctions  were  the  same  as  theirs,  was  chosen  by  lot. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  conceived  the  choice  of  roagistrates  by  lot 
as  betng  of  the  essence  of  a  democracy  (Herodot.  iii.  80). 

Plutarch  also  (Periklds,  c.  9)  seems  to  have  conceived  the  choice  of 
archons  by  lot  as  a  very  aocient  institntion  of  Athens :  nevertheles^ 
it  reaults  from  the  first  chapter  of  his  life  of  Aristeides — an  obscure 
chapter,  in  which  conflicting  authorities  are  mentioned  without  b^ng 
well  discriminated — that  Aristeid^  was  chosen  archon  by  the  people-^ 
not  drawn  by  lot :  an  additional  reason  ibr  betieving  this  is,  that  he  ^ 

was  archon  is  the  year  following  tiie  battle  of  Marathon,  at  which.  he 
had  been  one  of  the  ten  generals.  Idomeneus  distinctly  affirmed  this  to 
be  the  fact — ov  Kvafttvrhv,  aXX'  IKo/uvap  'A^va(ttv  (Plutarch,  Arist.  c.  1 ). 

Isokratds  also  (Areopagit.  Or.  vii.  p.  144,  p.  195  ed.  Bekker)  con- 
ceived the  Constitution  of  Kleisthends  as  including  all  the  three  pointa 
noticed  in  the  text : — 1 .  A  high  pecuniary  qualification  of  eligibility 
for  individual  Offices.  2.  Election  to  these  offices  by  all  the  Citizens, 
and  accoantability  to  the  same  after  office.  3.  No  employment  of  the. 
lot. — He  even  contends  that  this  election  is  more  truly  democratical 
than  sortition ;  since  the  latter  process  might  ad  mit  men  attached 
to  oUgarchy,  which  would  not  happen  under  the  former — ^rira  ral 
brjitOTiKoiripQ»  Mfu(op  TttvTqv  r^v  KaTaara(nv  ^  r^v  dta  fov  Xay;(<tiwcy 
yvyvofjJmjv*  cv  ixiv  yap  rjj  «Xijpeoo'ri  tjIp  Tvxtv  ßpußtvvfw,  ical  iroKKmf^ 
Xil^tirBai  rat  dpxas  roifs  rrjs  6\iyapxias  ^iBviiovvras,  &c.    TTiifl  would 
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3.  It  Still  excluded  the  fourth  class  of  the  Solonian 
census  from  all  individual  office,  the  archonship 
aiuoDg  the  rest.    The  Solonian  law  of  exclusion, 
however,  tbough  retained  in  principle,  was  miti- 
gated  in  practice  thus  far — that  whereas  Solon  had 
rendered  none  but  members  of  the  highest  class  on 
the  census  (the  Fentakosiomedimni)  eligible  to  the 
-archonship,  KleisthenSs  opened  that  dignity  to  all 
the  first  tbree  classes,  sbutting  out  only  the  fourth. 
That  he  did  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Aristeidds,  assuredly  not  a  rieh  man,  became  ar- 
cbon.    I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred  as  constituted  by  Kleisthends  was 
taken,  not  by  election,  but  by  lot,  from  the  ten 
tribes — and  that  every  Citizen  became  eligible  to  it. 
Election  for  this  purpose — that  is,  the  privilege  of 
annually  electing  a  batch  of  fifty  Senators  all  at 
once  by  each  tribe — ^would  probably  be  thought 
more  troublesome  than  valuable ;  nor  do  we  hear  of 
separate  meetings  of  each  tribe  for  purposes  of  elec- 
tion.    Moreover  the  office  of  Senator  was  a  col- 
lective,  not  an  individual  office ;  the  shock  therefore 
to  the  feelings  of  semi-democratised  Athens,  from 
the  unpleasant  idea  of  a  poor  man  sitting  among  the 
fifty  prytanes,  would  be  less  than  if  they  conceived 
him  as  polemarch  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  army,  or  as  an  archon  administering  justice. 

A  farther  difference  between  the  Constitution  of 
Solon  and  that  of  KleisthenSs  is  to  be  found  in  the 

be  a  good  argument  if  there  were  no  pecaniaiy  quaiification  for  eligi- 
bility — such  pecuniary  quaiification  is  a  provision  which  he  iays  down» 
but  which  he  does  not  find  it  convenient  to  insist  upon  emphatically. 

I  do  not  here  advert  to  the  ypaxfti^  irapavöfmv,  the  wofto^\aK€s,  and 
the  sworn  voyuoßtvM — all  of  them  institutions  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Perikl^s  at  the  earliest ;  not  to  that  of  Kleisthenda. 
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Position  of  the  Senate  of  Areopagus.  Under  the  Senate  of 
former,  that  Senate  had  been  the  principal  body  in  ^^' 
the  State,  and  he  had  even  enlarged  its  powers; 
under  the  latter,  it  must  have  been  treated  at  first 
as  an  enemy  and  kept  down ;  for  as  it  was  composed 
only  of  all  the  past  archons,  and  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding  thirty  years  every  archon  had  been  a  Crea- 
tore of  the  Peisistratids,  the .  Areopagites  collec- 
tively  must  have  been  böth  hostile  and  odious  to 
Kleisthends  and  bis  partisans — ^perhaps  a  fraction 
of  its  members  might  even  retire  into  exile  with 
Hippias.  Its  influenae  must  haye  been  sensibly 
lessened  by  the  change  of  party,  until  it  came  to 
be  gradually  fiUed  by  fresh  archons  springing  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Kleisthenean  Constitution ;  but 
during  this  important  interval,  the  new-modelled 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred  and  the  populär  assembly 
stepped  into  that  ascendency  which  they  never 
afterwards  lost.  From  the  time  of  Kleisthends  for« 
ward,  the  Areopagites  cease  to  be  the  chief  and 
prominent  power  in  the  State:  yet  they  are  still 
considerable ;  and  when  the  second  fiU  of  the  demo- 
cratical  tide  took  place,  after  the  battle  of  Flataeai 
they  became  the  focus  of  that  which  was  then  con- 
sidered  as  the  party  of  oligarchical  resistance.  I 
have  already  remarked  that  the.  archons  during  the 
intermediate  time  (about  509-477  B.c.)  were  all 
elected  by  the  ekklesia^  not  chosen  by  lot — and  that 
the  fourth  or  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  on 
the  census  were  by  law  then  ineligible ;  while  election 
at  Athens,  even  when  every  Citizen  without  excep- 
tion  was  an  elector  and  eligible,  had  a  natural  ten- 
dency  to  fall  upon  men  of  wealth  and  Station.  We 
thus  see  how  it  happened  that  the  past  archons. 


cism. 
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when  united  in  the  Senate  of  Areopagus,  infused 
into  that  body  the  sympathies,  prejudices,  and  in- 
terests  of  the  richer  classes.  It  was  this  which 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  more  democra- 
tical  party  headed  by  Feriklds  and  Ephialt^s,  in 
times  when  portions  of  the  Kleisthenean  Constitu- 
tion had  come  to  be  discredited  as  too  much  im- 
bued  with  oligarchy. 

One  other  remarkable  institution,  distinctly 
ascribed  to  Kleisthends,  yet  remains  to  be  noticed 
The  oitrt.  — jjjg  ostracism ;  upon  which  I  have  already  made 
some  remarks^  in  touching  upon  the  memorable 
Solonian  proclamation  against  neutrality  in  a  sedi- 
tion.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  without 
this  protective  process  none  of  the  other  institu- 
tions  would  have  reached  maturity. 

By  the  ostracism  a  Citizen  was  banished  without 
special  accusation,  trial,  or  defence,  for  a  term  of 
ten  years — subsequently  diminished  to  five:  bis 
property  was  not  taken  away,  nor  liis  reputation 
tainted  ;  so  that  the  penalty  consisted  solely  in  the 
banishment  from  bis  native  city  to  some  other 
Greek  city.  As  to  reputation,  the  ostracism  was 
a  compliment  rather  than  otherwise' ;  and  so  it  was 
vividly  feit  to  be,  when,  about  ninety  years  after 
KleisthenSs,  the  conspiracy  between  Nikias  and 
AlkibiadSs  fixed  it  upon  Hyperbolus :  the  two  for- 
mer had  botb  recommended  the  taking  of  an  ostra- 
cising  vote,  each  hoping  to  cause  the  banishment 
of  the  other ;  but  before  the  day  arrived,  they  ac- 
commodated  the  difference.  To  fire  off  the  safety- 
gun  of  the  republic  against  a  person  so  little  dan- 

>  See  above,  chap.  xi.  vol.  iii.  p.  193. 

'  Aristeid^s  Rhetor,  Grat.  xlvi.  vol.  li.  p.  Z17,  ed.  Dindorf. 
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gerous  as  Hyperbolus,  was  denounced  as  the  Prosti- 
tution of  a  great  political  ceremony :  ''  it  was  not 
against  such  men  as  him  (said  the  comic  writer 
FlatoO  that  the  oyster-shell  was  intended  to  be 

*  Plutarch  (Nikias,  c.  11 ;  Alkibiad.c.  13 ;  Aristeid.  c.  7} :  Tliucyd. 
yüi.  73.     Plato  Comicus  said  respecting  Hyperboius— 

Oi  y^  Tioiovr«»v  ovvck'  Sarpax  ijvpiOri, 

Theophraatus  had  stated  that  Phfleax«  and  not  Nikias,  was  the  rinü 
of  Alkibiadßs  on  this  occasion  when  Hyperboloa  was  ostracised ;  bat 
most  anthora  (says  Platarch)  repreaent  Nikias  as  the  penon.  It  is  ca- 
rioQS  that  there  ahonld  be  any  difference  of  Statement  about  a  fwX  so 
notorious/  and  in  the  best-known  time  of  Athenian  history. 

Taylor  thinks  that  the  oration  which  now  passes  as  that  of  Ando- 
kidte  against  Alkibiadte,  is  really  by  Phaeax,  and  was  read  by  Plutarch 
as  the  oration  of  Phaeax  in  an  actual  contest  of  ostracism  between  Phsaz, 
Nikias,  and  Alkibiad^.    He  is  opposed  by  Rahnken  and  Valckenaer 
(see  Sluiter's  preface  to  that  oration,  c.  1,  and  Rahnken,  Hist.  Critic. 
Oratt.  Grsecor.  p.  136).     I  cannot  agree  with  either:  I  cannot  think 
with  him,  that  it  is  a  real  oration  of  Phsax ;  nor  with  them,  that  it  is  a 
real  oration  in  any  genaine  caase  of  ostracism  whatever.     It  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  composed  after  the  ostracism  had  fallen  into  de- 
saetude,  and  when  the  Athenians  had  not  only  become  somewhat 
asharoed  of  it,  bat  had  lost  the  familiär  conception  of  what  it  reaUy  was. 
For  how  otherwise  can  we  explain  the  fact,  that  the  author  of  that  ora* 
tion  complains  that  he  is  aboat  to  be  ostracised  without  any  secret 
voting,  in  which  the  very  essence  of  the  ostracism  consisted,  and  from 
which  its  name  was  borrowed  {oßrt  dio^n/^iot^Wy  Kpvß^p,  c.  2)  ? 
His  oration  is  framed  as  if  the  aadience  whom  he  was  addressing  were 
aboat  to  ostracise  one  oat  of  the  three  by  show  of  hands.    Bat  the 
process  of  ostracislng  incladed  no  meeting  and  haranguing — nothing 
bat  simple  deposit  of  the  shells  in  a  cask ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  de- 
scription  of  the  special  railing-in  of  the  agora,  and  by  the  story  (trne 
or  false)  of  the  anlettered  coontry- Citizen  Coming  in  to  the  city  to  give 
his  vote,  and  asking  Aristeid^,  withoat  even  knowing  his  person,  to 
write  the  name  for  him  on  the  shell  (Plutarch,  Artsteid.  c.  7).    There 
was  indeed  previoos  discussion  in  the  Senate  as  weU  as  in  the  ekkle- 
aia,  whether  a  vote  of  ostracism  should  be  entered  upon  at  all ;  but  the 
author  of  the  oration  to  which  I  allude  does  not  address  himself  to 
that  question ;  he  assames  that  the  vote  is  actually  about  to  be  taken, 
and  that  one  of  the  three — himself,  Nikias,  or  Alkibiadds — must  be 
ostracised  (c.  1).    Now,  doubtless,  in  practice  the  decision  commonly 
lay  between  two  formidable  rivals ;  but  it  was  not  publicly  or  formally 
put  so  before  the  people :  every  Citizen  might  write  upon  the  shell  such 
name  as  he  chose.    Farther,  the  open  denunciation  of  the  injustice  of 
ostracism  as  a  System  (c.  2),  proves  an  age  later  than  the  banishment 
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used."  The  process  of  ostracism  was  carried  into 
effect  by  writing  upon  a  shell  the  name  of  the  per- 
son  whoin  a  Citizen  thought  it  prudent  for  a  time 
to  banish ;  which  shell,  when  deposited  in  the  pro* 
per  vessel,  counted  for  a  vote  towards  the  sentence. 
weakness  I  h^ye  already  observed  that  all  the  governments 
ite  fo«»"k[^  ^^  *^^  Grecian  eitles,  when  we  compare  them  with 
the  GrcciEn  that  Idca  which  a  modern  reader  is  apt  to  conceive 
ments.  of  the  measure  of  force  belonging  to  a  government, 
were  essentially  weak — the  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
— the  democratical,  the  oligarchical,  and  the  de- 
spotic.  The  force  in  the  hands  of  any  governments 
to  cope  with  conspirators  or  mutineers,  was  ex- 
tremely  small,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  despot 
surrounded  by  bis  mercenary  troop ;  so  that  no  to- 
lerably  sustained  conspiracy  or  usurper  could  be  put 
down  except  by  the  direct  aid  of  the  people  in  Sup- 
port of  the  government ;  which  amounted  to  a  dis- 
ßolution,  for  the  time,  of  constitutional  authority, 
and  was  pregnant  with  reactionary  consequences 
such  as  no  man  could  foresee.  To  prevent  power- 
ful  men  from  attempting  Usurpation  was  therefore 
of  the  greatest  possible  moment ;  and  a  despot  or 
an  oligarchy  might  exercise  preventive  means  at 
pleasure^  much  sharper  than  the  ostracism,  such 
as  the  assassination  of  Kimon,  mentioned  in  my  last 
chapter  as  directed  by  the  Peisistratids.  At  the  vtery 

of  Hyperbolns.  Moreover  the  author  having  began  by  remarking  that 
he  Stands  in  contest  with  Nikias  as  well  as  with  Alkibiad^,  sa^rs  no- 
thing more  about  Nikias  to  the  end  of  the  speech. 

^  See  the  discassion  of  the  ostracism  in  Aristot.  Politic.  iii.  8,  where 
he  recognises  the  problem  as  one  common  to  all  governments. 

Compare  also  a  good  Dissertation — J.  A.  Paradys,  De  Ostradsmo 
Atheniensiam,  Lugduni  Batavor.  1793;  K.  F.  Hennann,  Lehrbach 
der  Griechischen  Staatsalterthümer,  eh.  130;  and  SchÖmann,  Antiq. 
Jnr.  Fob.  Grsec.  eh.  xxxv.  p.  233. 
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least,  they  might  send  away  any  one,  from  whom 
they  apprehended  attack  or  danger,  without  incur- 
ring  even  so  much  as  tbe  Imputation  of  severity. 
Bat  in  a  democracy»  where  arbitrary  action  of  tbe 
magistrate  was  the  thing  of  all  others  most  dreaded, 
and  where  fixed  laws,  with  trial  and  defence  as 
preliminaries  to  punishment,  were  conceived  by  the 
ordlnary  Citizen  as  tbe  guarantees  of  bis  personal 
security  and  as  tbe  pride  of  bis  social  condition — 
the  creation  of  such  an  exceptional  power  presented 
serious  diflSculty.  If  we  transport  ourselves  to  tbe 
times  of  KleistbenSs,  immediately  after  tbe  expul- 
aion  of  tbe  Feisistratids,  when  tbe  working  of  tbe 
democratical  machinery  was  as  yet  untried,  we  sball 
find  tbis  difficulty  at  its  maximum ;  bat  we  sball  also 
find  tbe  necessity  of  vesting  sacb  a  power  some- 
wbere,  absolutely  imperative.  For  tbe  great  Atbe- 
nian  nobles  bad  yet  to  learn  tbe  lesson  of  respect 
ibr  any  Constitution  ;  tbeir  past  bistory  bad  exbi-  Past  vio- 
bited  continual  struggles  between  tbe  armed  fac-  IhcTthe- 
tions  of  Megaklös,  Lycurgus,  and  Feisistratus,  put  "^"®^^«■• 
down  after  a  time  by  tbe  superior  force  and  alliances 
of  tbe  latter ;  and  tbougb  Kleistbends,  tbe  son  of 
MegaklSs,  migbt  be  firmly  disposed  to  renounce 
tbe  example  of  bis  fatber  and  to  act  as  tbe  faitbful 
Citizen  of  a  fixed  Constitution,  be  would  know  but 
too  well  tbat  tbe  sons  of  bis  £atber's  companions 
and  rivals  would  follow  out  ambitious  purposes 
witbout  any  regard  to  tbe  limits  imposed  by  law, 
if  ever  they  acquired  sufficient  partisans  to  present 
a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Moreo ver,  wben  any  two 
candidates  for  power,  witb  such  redcless  disposi- 
tions,  came  into  a  bitter  personal  rivalry,  tbe  mo- 
tives  to  eacb  of  tbem,  arising  as  well  out  of  fear  as 
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out  of  ambition,  to  put  down  bis  Opponent  at  any 
cost  to  tbe  Constitution,  migbt  well  become  irre- 
sistible^  unless  some  impartial  and  discerning  in- 
terference  could  arrest  the  strife  in  time.  **  If  tbe 
Atbenians  were  wise  (Aristeidds  is  reported  to  bave 
Saids  in  tbe  beigbt  and  peril  of  bis  parliamentary 
struggle  witb  TbemistoklSs) ,  tbey  would  cast  both 
TbemistoklSs  and  me  into  tbe  baratbrum'."  And 
wboever  reads  tbe  sad  narrative  of  tbe  Korkyrsean 
sedition,  in  tbe  tbird  book  of  TbucydideSi  togetber 
witb  tbe  reflections  of  tbe  bistorian  upon  it',  will 
trace  tbe  gradual  exasperation  of  tbese  party  feuds, 
beginning  even  under  democratical  fonns,  until  at 
lengtb  tbey  break  down  tbe  barriers  of  public  as 
well  as  of  private  morality. 

Against  tbis  cbance  of  internal  assailants  Klei- 
stben^s  bad  to  protect  tbe  democratical  Constitu- 
tion— ^first,  by  tbrowing  impediments  in  tbeir  way 
and  rendering  it  difficult  for  tbem  to  procure  the 
requisite  support;  next,  by  eliminating  tbem  before 
any  violent  projects  were  ripe  for  execution.  To  do 
eitber  tbe  one  or  tbe  otber,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide  sucb  a  Constitution  as  would  not  only  conciliate 
tbe  good  will,  but  kindle  tbe  passionate  attacbment, 
of  tbe  mass  of  Citizens,  insomucb  tbat  not  even 


^  Flutarcb«  Arbteid.  c.  3. 

'  The  barathrum  was  a  deep  pit,  said  to  have  had  iron  spikes  at  the 
bottom,  into  which  criminals  condemned  to  death  were  sometimes  cast. 
Though  probably  an  andent  Athenian  punishment«  it  seems  to  have 
become  at  the  very  least  extremely  rare,  if  not  entirely  disuaed,  doring 
the  times  of  Athens  historically  known  to  us ;  bat  the  phrase  oon- 
tinued  in  Speech  after  the  practice  had  become  obsolete.  The  iron 
Spikes  depend  on  the  evidence  of  the  Schol.  Aristophan.  Flatus»  431 — 
a  very  doabtfui  authority,  when  we  read  the  legend  which  he  blends 
with  bis  Statement. 

•  Thucyd.iii.  70.81,82. 
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any  considerable  minority  should  be  deliberately 
inclined  to  alter  it  by  force.  It  was  necessary  to 
create  in  the  multitade,  and  through  tbem  to  force 
upon  the  leading  ambitious  men,  that  rare  and  dif- 
ficult  sentiment  which  we  may  term  a  constitutional  ^^^^^ 
morality — a  paramount  reverence  for  the  forms  of  » oonititu- 

,  tionEi  mo- 

the  Constitution,  enforcing  obedience  to  the  autho-  naity. 
rities  acting  ander  and  within  those  forms,  yet 
combined  with  the  habit  of  open  speech,  of  action 
subject  only  to  definite  legsd  control,  and  unre- 
strained  censure  of  those  very  authorities  as  to  all 
their  public  acts — combined  too  with  a  perfect  con- 
fidence  in  the  bosom  of  every  Citizen,  amidst  the 
bittemess  of  party  contest,  that  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  not  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
his  opponents  than  in  his  own.  This  co-existence 
of  freedom  and  self-imposed  restraint — of  obedience 
to  authority  with  unmeasured  censure  of  the  per- 
sons  exercising  it — may  be  found  in  the  aristocracy 
of  England  (since  about  1 688)  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
mocracy  of  the  American  United  States :  and  be- 
cause  we  are  familiär  with  it,  we  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose  it  a  natural  sentiment ;  though  there  seem  to 
be  few  sentiments  more  difficult  to  establish  and 
diffuse  among  a  Community,  judging  by  the  expe- 
rience  of  history.  We  may  see  how  imperfectly  it 
exists  at  this  day  in  the  Swiss  Cantons ;  and  the 
many  violences  of  the  first  French  revolution  illus- 
träte,  among  various  other  lessons,  the  fatal  effects 
arising  from  its  absence,  even  among  a  people  high 
in  the  scale  of  iutelligence.  Yet  the  difiusion  of 
such  constitutional  morality,  not  merely  among  the 
majority  of  any  Community,  but  throughout  the 
whole,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  govern- 
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ment  at  once  free  and  peaceable ;  since  even  any 
powerful  and  obstinate  minority  may  render  the 
working  of  free  institutions  impracticable,  withoat 
being  strong  enough  to  conquer  ascendency  for 
themselves.  Nothing  less  than  unanimity,  or  so 
overwhelming  a  majority  as  to  be  tantamount  to 
unanimity,  on  the  cardinal  point  of  respecting  con- 
stitutional  forms,  even  by  those  who  do  not  wholly 
approve  of  them,  can  render  the  excitement  of  po- 
litical  passion  bloodless,  and  yet  expose  all  the  au- 
thorities  in  the  State  to  the  füll  licence  of  pacific 
eriticism. 
JJJ5^rk-  ^*'  ^^^  epoch  of  Kleisthends,  which  by  a  re- 
ingof the    markable  coineidence  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 

ostncum. 

regifuge  at  Rome,  such  constitutional  morality,  if 
it  existed  anywhere  eise,  had  certainly  no  place  at 
Athens  ;  and  the  first  creation  of  it  in  any  particu- 
lar  Society  must  be  esteemed  an  interesting  hisjto- 
rical  fact.  By  the  spirit  of  his  reforms,— «equal, 
populär,  and  comprehensive,  far  beyond  the  pre- 
vious  experience  of  Athenians — he  secured  the 
hearty  attachment  of  the  body  of  Citizens ;  but  from 
the  first  generation  of  leading  tuen,  under  the  nas- 
cent  democracy,  and  with  such  precedents  as  they 
had  to  look  back  upon,  no  self-imposed  limits  to 
ambition  could  be  expected :  and  the  problem  re* 
quired  was  to  eliminate  beforehand  any  one  about 
to  transgress  these  limits,  so  as  to  escape  the  ne- 
cessity  of  putting  him  down  afterwards,  with  all  that 
bloodshed  and  reaction,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
free  working  of  the  Constitution  would  be  suspended 
at  least,  if  not  irrevocably  extinguished.  To  acquire 
such  influence  as  would  render  him  dangerous 
under  democratical  forms,  a  man  must  stand  in 
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evidence  before  the  public,  so  as  to  afford  some 
reasonable  means  of  judging  of  bis  character  and 
purposes ;  and  the  security  which  Kleisthenfis  pro- 
vided,  was,  to  call  in  the  positive  judgment  of  the 
Citizens  respecting  his  future  promise  purely  and 
sitnply,  so  that  they  might  not  remain  too  long 
neutral  between  two  formidable  political  rivals— 
pursuant  in  a  certain  way  to  the  Solonian  procla* 
mation  against  neutrality  in  a  sedition,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  in  a  former  chapter.  He  incor- 
porated  in  the  Constitution  itself  the  principle  of 
Privilegium  (to  employ  the  Roman  phrase,  which 
signifies,  not  a  peculiar  favour  granted  to  any  one, 
but  a  peculiar  inconvenience  imposed),  yet  only 
under  circumstances  solemn  and  well-defined,  with 
füll  notice  and  discussion  beforehand,  and  by  the 
positive  secret  vote  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Citizens.  ''  No  law  shall  be  made  against  any 
Single  Citizen,  without  the  same  being  made  against 
all  Athenian  Citizens  ;  unless  it  shall  soseem  good 
to  6000  Citizens  voting  secretly  ^"  Such  was  that 
general  principle  of  the  Constitution,  under  which 
the  ostracism  was  a  particular  case.  Before  the 
vote  of  ostracism  could  be  taken,  a  case  was  to  be 
made  out  in  the  Senate  and  the  public  assembly 
to  justify  it :  in  the  sixth  prytany  of  the  year, 
these  two  bodies  debated  and  determined  whether 
the  State  of  the  republic  was  menacing  enough 

*  Andokidds«  De  Mysteriis,  p.  12.  c.  13.  MrfSk  vofuw  in  Mp\ 
i^tam  Bttvat,  iiof  fi^  rhv  air6p  cirl  iraaiv  *A(hjyalois*  ci&v  fiff  i^oKiarxt' 
XltHs  96(ji,  Kpv/Sd^y  y^ri<(>i{oftJvois,  According  to  the  usual  looseness  in 
dealiQg  with  the  name  of  Solon,  this  has  heen  calied  a  law  of  Solon 
(see  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  188),  though  it  certainly  cannot  be  older  than 
Kleisthen^. 

"  PriTilegia  ne  trroganto/'  said  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at 
Rome  (Cicero,  Legg.  üi.  4-19). 
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to  call  for  such  an  exceptional  measure^  If  they 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  a  day  was  named,  tbe 
agora  was  railed  ronnd,  with  ten  entrances  left  for 
the  Citizens  of  each  tribe,  and  ten  separate  casks 
or  vessels  for  depositing  the  suffrages,  which  con- 
sisted  of  a  shell  or  a  potsherd  with  the  name  of  the 
person  written  on  it  whom  each  Citizen  designed 
to  banish.  At  tbe  end  of  the  day»  the  number  of 
votes  were  summed  up,  and  if  6000  votes  were 
found  to  have  been  given  against  any  one  person, 
that  person  was  ostracised ;  if  not,  the  ceremony 
ended  in  nothing*.  Ten  days  were  allowed  to  him 
for  settling  bis  affairs,  after  which  he  was  required 

'  Aristotle  and  Philochonis,  ap.  Photium,  App.  p.  672  and  675»  ed. 
Poraon. 

It  would  rather  appear  by  that  passage  that  the  ostracism  was  never 
formally  abrogated ;  and  that  even  in  the  later  times,  to  which  the  de- 
acription  of  Aristotle  refers,  the  fonn  was  still  preserved  of  putting  the 
question  whether  the  public  safety  called  for  an  ostracising  vote>  long 
after  it  had  passed  both  out  of  use  and  out  of  mind. 

'  Philochonis,  ut  tupra ;  Plutarch,  Aristeid.  c.  7 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristo- 
phan.  Equit.  851 ;  Polluz«  viü.  19* 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  authorities,  as  well  as 
among  the  expositors,  whether  the  minimum  of  6000  applies  to  the 
votes  given  in  all«  or  to  the  votes  given  against  any  one  name.  I  em- 
brace  the  latter  opinion,  which  is  supported  by  Philochorus,  PoUux» 
and  the  Schol.  on  Aristophands,  thongh  Plutarch  countenances  the 
former.  Bo€ckh,  in  his  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  and  Wachsmuth 
(i.  1.  p.  272)  are  in  favonr  of  Plutarch  and  the  former  opinion  ;  Para- 
dys  (Dissertat.  De  Ostr.  p.  25),  Platner,  and  Heumann  (see  K.  F.  Her- 
mann, Lehrbuch  der  Gr.  Staatsalt.  eh.  130.  not.  6)  snpport  the  other» 
which  appears  to  me  the  right  one. 

For  the  purpose,  so  unequivocally  pronounced,  of  the  general  law 
determining  the  absolute  minimum  necessary  for  tLprwilegimm,  would  by 
no  means  be  obtaioed,  if  the  simple  majority  of  votes,  among  6000  voters 
in  all,  had  been  allowed  to  take  effect.  A  person  might  then  be  ostra- 
cised with  a  very  small  number  of  votes  against  him,  and  without  crea- 
ting  any  reasonable  presumption  that  he  was  dangerous  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  which  was  by  no  means  either  the  purpose  of  Kleisthends,  or  the 
well-understood  Operation  of  the  ostracism,  so  long  as  it  continued  to 
be  a  reality. 
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to  depart  from  Attica  for  ten  years,  but  retained 
bis  property,  and  sufFered  no  otber  penalty. 

It  was  not  the  maxim  at  Athens  to  escape  the  sccunties 
eiTors   of  tbe  pepple,  by  calling  in  the  different  abuse. 
errors,  and  the  sinister  interest  besides,  of  au  extra- 
popular  or  privileged  few ;    nor  was   any  third 
course  open,  since  the  principles  of  representative 
government  were  not  understood,  nor  indeed  con- 
veniently  applicable  to  very  small  communities. 
Beyond  the  judgment  of  the  people  (so  the  Athenians 
feit),  there  was  no  appeal ;  and  their  grand  study 
was  to  Surround  the  delivery  of  that  judgment  with 
the  best  securities  for  rectitude  and  the  best  pre- 
servatives  against  haste,  passion,  or  private  cor- 
ruption :    whatever  measure  of  good  government 
could  not  be  obtained  in  that  way,  could  not,  in 
their  opinion,  be  obtained  at  all.     I  shall  illustrate 
the  Athenian  proceedings  on  this  head  more  fuUy 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  working  of  their  ma- 
ture  democracy:  meanwhile,   in  respect   to   this 
grand  protection  of  the  nascent  democracy — the 
vote  of  ostracism — it  will  be  found  that  the  securi- 
ties devised  by  Kleisthends,  for  making  the  sen- 
tence  effectual  against  the  really  dangerous  man 
and  against  no  one  eise,  display  not  less  foresight 
than  patriotism.     The  main  object  was,  to  render 
the  voting  an  expression  of  deliberate  public  feel- 
ing,  as  distinguished  from  mere  factious  antipathy : 
the  large  minimum  of  votes  required  (one-fourth  of 
the  entire  Citizen  population)  went  far  to  ensure 
this  effect — the  more  so,  since  each  vote,  taken  as 
it  was  in  a  secret  manner,  counted  unequivocally 
for  the  expression  of  a  genuine  and  independent 

VOL.  IV.  p 
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sentimenti  and  could  neither  be  coerced  nor  bought. 
Then  again,  Kleisthen^  did  not  permit  the  process 
of  ostracising  to  be  opened  against  any  one  Citizen 
exclusively :  if  opened  at  all,  every  one  •  without 
exception  was  exposed  to  the  sentence ;  so  that  the 
friends  of  Themistoklds  could  not  invoke  it  against 
Aristeidds^  nor  those  of  the  latter  against  the 
former,  without  exposing  their  own  leader  to  the 
same  chance  of  exile.  It  was  not  likely  to  be  in- 
Yoked  at  all,  therefore,  until  exasperation  had  pro- 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  render  both  parties  insensible  to 
this  Chance — ^the  precise  index  of  that  growing  in- 
temecive  hostility,  which  the  ostracism  prevented 
from  Coming  to  a  head.  Nor  could  it  even  then  be 
ratified,  unless  a  case  was  shown  to  convince  the 
more  neutral  portion  of  the  Senate  and  the  ekklesia : 
moreover,  after  all,  the  ekklesia  did  not  itself  ostra- 
cise,  but  a  future  day  was  named,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Citizens  were  solemnly  invited  to  vote. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  security  was  taken  not  only 
for  making  the  ostracism  effectual  in  protecting  the 
Constitution,  but  to  hinder  it  from  being  employed 
for  any  other  purpose ;  and  we  must  recollect  that 
it  exercised  its  tutelary  influence  not  merely  on 
those  occasions  when  it  was  actually  employed,  but 
by  the  mere  knowledge  that  it  might  be  employed, 
and  by  the  restraining  effect  which  that  knowledge 
produced  on  the  conduct  of  the  great  men.    Again, 

^  The  practical  working  of  the  ostraciBin  presents  it  as  a  struggle 
between  two  contending  leaders,  accompanied  with  chance  of  banish- 
ment  to  both — Perikles  irp6£  r^p  QovKvbi^rivtls  ay&ya  irrpi  rov  6arpaKav 

TrrayfUmpf  haiptlav  (Plutarch,  Perikldfl,  c.  14  :  compare  Plutarch,  NU 
kiaa,  c.  11). 
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the  ostracism,  thoogh  essentially  of  an  exceptional 
nature,  was  yet  an  exception  sanctified  and  limited 
by  the  Constitution  itself ;  so  that  the  Citizen,  in 
giving  his  ostracising  vote,  did  not  in  any  way  de- 
part  from  the  Constitution  or  lose  his  reverence  for 
it.  The  issue  placed  before  him, — ''  Is  there  any 
man  whom  you  think  vitally  dangerous  to  the  State  ? 
if  so,  whom  ?'* — though  vague,  was  yet  raised  di- 
rectly and  legally :  had  there  been  no  ostracism,  it 
might  probably  have  been  raised  both  indirectly 
and  illegally,  on  the  occasion  of  some  special  im- 
puted  crime  of  a  suspected  political  leader,  wheu 
accused  before  a  court  of  justice — a  perversion, 
involving  all  the  mischief  of  the  ostracism^without 
its  protective  benefits. 

Gare  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostracism  of  all  OstncUm 
painful  consequence  except  what  was  inseparable  IST^^^!^. 
from  exile ;  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  least  proofs  of  ^^/d^"^ 
the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  devised.    Most  cer-  ^|2Jj|^ 
tainly  it  never  deprived  the  public  of  candidates  for  dispenscd 
political  influence  :  and  when  we  consider  the  small 
amount  of  individual  evil  which  it  inflicted — evil 
too  diminished,  in  the  cases  of  Kimon  and  Aristei- 
d^,  by  a  reactionary  sentiment  which  augmented 
their  subsequent  popularity  after  return — two  re- 
marks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
justification.     First,  it  completely  produced  its  in- 
tended  effect ;  for  the  democracy  grew  up  from  in- 
fancy  to  manhood  without  a  Single  attempt  to  over* 
throw  it  by  force* — a  result,  upon  which  no  re- 

1  It  18  not  neceasary  in  tbis  remark  to  take  notice,  either  of  the  oH- 
garchy  of  Foor  Hundred,  or  of  that  of  Thirty,  called  the  Thirty  Tyrantt, 
estabÜshed  during  the  dosing  yeara  of  ihe  Peloponnesian  war.  and 
after  the  ostracism  had  been  discontinued.    Neither  of  these  changes 
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flecting  contemporary  of  Kleisthenfis  could  have 
ventured  to  calculate  :  next,  through  such  tranquil 
working  of  tbe  democratical  forms,  a  constitutional 
morality  quite  sufficiently  complete  was  produced 
aiDong  the  leading  Athenians,  to  enable  the  people 
after  a  certain  time  to  dispense  with  that  excep- 
tional  security  which  the  ostracism  offered\  To 
the  nascent  democracy,  it  was  absolutely  indispen- 
sable ;  to  the  growing,  yet  militant,  democracy,  it 
was  salutary ;  but  the  full-grown  democracy  both 
could  and  did  stand  without  it.  The  ostracism 
passed  upon  Hyperbolus,  about  ninety  years  after 
KleisthenSs,  was  the  last  occasion  of  its  employ- 
ment.  And  even  this  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  a  serious  instance :  it  was  a  trick  concerted  be- 
tween  two  distinguished  Athenians  (Nikias  and 
AlkibiadSs),  to  turn  to  their  own  political  account 
a  process  already  Coming  to  be  antiquated ;  nor 
would  such  a  manoeuvre  have  been   possible,  if 

were  brought  about  bv  ihe  excessive  ascendency  of  any  one  or  few  men  : 
both  of  them  grew  out  of  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  of  Athens 
in  the  latter  period  of  her  great  foreign  war. 

'  Aristotle  (Polit.  iii.  8,  6)  seema  to  recognise  the  political  necessity 
of  the  ostracism,  as  applied  even  to  obvioas  superiority  of  wealth,  con- 
nection,  &c.  (which  he  distinguishes  pointedly  from  superiority  of  merit 
and  character)«  and  upon  priociples  of  symmetry  only,  even  apart  from 
dangerous  designs  on  the  part  of  the  superior  mind.  No  painter  (he 
observes)  will  permit  a  foot,  in  bis  picture  of  a  man,  to  be  of  dispropor- 
tionate  size  with  the  entire  body,  though  separately  taken  it  may  be 
finely  painted ;  nor  will  the  chorus-master  allow  any  one  voice,  how- 
ever  beautiful,  to  predominate  beyond  a  certain  proportion  over  the 
rest. 

His  final  conclusion  is,  however,  that  the  legislator  ought,  if  possible» 
so  to  construct  his  Constitution,  as  to  have  no  need  of  such  exceptional 
remedy ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then  the  second-best  step  is  to  ap- 
ply  the  ostracism.     Compare  also  v.  2,  5. 

The  last  Century  of  the  free  Athenian  democracy  realised  the  first  of 
these  alternatives. 
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the  contemporary  Athenian  Citizens  had  been  pe- 
netrated  with  the  same  serious  feeling  of  the 
value  of  ostracism  as  a  safeguard  of  democracy, 
as  had  been  once  entertained  by  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  Between  KleisthenSs  and  Hyper- 
bolas,  we  hear  of  about  ten  difFerent  persons  as 
having  been  banished  by  ostracism:  first  of  all, 
Hipparchus  of  the  deme  Cholargus,  the  son  of 
Charmus,  a  relative  of  the  recently-expelled  Peisi- 
stratid  despots^;  then  Aristeidds,  Themistoklds, 
Kimon,  and  Thucydidds  son  of  Meldsias,  all  of 
them  renowned  political  leaders ;  also  AlkibiadSs 
and  MegaklSs  (the  paternal  and  maternal  grand- 
fathers of  the  distinguished  AlkibiadSs),  and  Kallias, 
belonging  to  another  eminent  family  at  Athens'; 
lastly,  Dam6n,  the  preceptor  of  PeriklÄs  in  poetry 
and  music,  and  eminent  for  his  acquisitions  in 
philosophy^.  In  this  last  case  comes  out  the  vul- 
gär side  of  humanity,  aristocratical  as  well  as  de- 
mocratical ;  for  with  botb,  the  process  of  philo- 
sophy  and  the  persons  of  philosophers  are  wont 
to  be  alike  unpopulär.  Even  KleisthenSs  himself 
is  Said  to  have  been  ostracised  under  his  own 
law,  and  Xanthippus ;  but  both  upon  authority 
too  weak  to  tru8t^  Miltiadds  was  not  ostracised 
at  all,  but  tried  and  punished  for  misconduct  in  bis 
command. 

^  Plutarch,  Nikias«  c.  11;  Harpokration,  y.'lmrapxos, 
'  Lysias  cont.  Alkibiad.  A.  c.  11.  p.  143 ;  Harpokration,  y.  'AXxi/Sta- 
bfis;  Andokidds  cont.  Alkibiad.  c.  11-12.  p.  129*  130:  this  lastoration 
may  afford  evideoce  as  to  the  facta  mentioned  in  it,  though  1  caunot 
imagine  it  to  be  either  genuine  or  belonging  to  the  time  to  which  it 
profeaees  to  refer,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  previuus  note. 

*  Piutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  4  ;  Platarch,  Aristeid.  c.  1. 

*  JEWsLü,  V.  H.  xiii.  24;    Herakleid^,  irrpt  no\iT€Lmv,  c.  1*  ed. 
Köhler. 
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Ostneum  I  shoald  hardly  have  said  so  much  about  this 
tothe^.  memorable  and  peculiar  Institution  of  Kleisthen^, 
koown^  if  the  erroneous  accusations,  against  the  Athenian 
thct^e  democracy,  of  envy,  injustice,  and  ilUtreatment  of 
inamo-  their  supenor  men,  had  not  been  greatly  founded 
upon  it,  and  if  such  criticisms  had  not  passed  from 
ancient  times  to  modern  mth  little  examination. 
In  monarchical  govemments,  a  pretender  to  the 
throne,  numbering  a  certain  amount  of  supporters, 
is  as  a  matter  of  course  excluded  from  the  country : 
the  duke  of  Bordeaux  cannot  now  reside  in  France 
— nor  could  Napoleon  after  1815 — ^nor  Charles 
Edward  in  England  during  the  last  Century.  No 
man  treats  this  as  any  extravagant  injustice,  yet  it 
is  the  parallel  of  the  ostracism — with  a  stronger 
case  in  favour  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  change 
from  one  regal  dynasty  to  another  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity  overthrow  all  the  coUateral  institutions  and 
securities  of  the  country.  Plutarch  has  affirmed 
that  the  ostracism  arose  from  the  envy  and  jealousy 
inherent  in  a  democracyS  and  not  from  justifiable 
fears — an  Observation  often  repeated,  yet  not  the 
less  demonstrably  untrue.  Not  merely  because  os- 
tracism so  worked  as  often  to  increase  the  influence 
of  that  political  leader  whose  rival  it  removed — ^but 
still  more,  because,  if  the  fact  had  been  as  Plutarch 
says,  this  Institution  would  have  continued  as  long 
as  the  democracy;  whereas  it  finished  with  the 
banishment  of  Hyperbolus,  at  a  period  when  the 
government  was  more  decisively  democratical  than 
it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Kleisthends.     It  was,  in 

^  Plutarch,  Themistoklls«  22;  Plutarch,  Ariateidls,  7,  wapa^vBia 
^>66vov  KoL  Kcvt^vii6s,  See  the  same  opinions  repeated  by  Wachsmuth, 
Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  eh.  48,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  278,  and  by  Platner, 
Prozess  und  Klagen  bey  den  Attikem,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 
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truth,  a  product  altogether  of  fear  and  insecurity^  Effect  of 
on  the  part  both  of  the  democracy  and  its  best  u^d^cy 
friends — fear  perfectly  well-grounded,  and  only  ap-  |^^^^. 
pearing  needless  because  the  precautions  taken  pre-  -^1^^- 
vented  attack :  bo  soon  as  the  diffusion  of  a  consti-  monuty. 
tutional  morality  had  placed  the  mass  of  the  Citizens 
above  all  serious  fear  of  an  aggressive  usurper, 
the  ostracism  was  discontinued.  And  doubtless 
the  feeling,  that  it  might  safely  be  dispensed  with, 
must  have  been  strengthened  by  the  long  ascendeacy 
of  Periklds — ^by  the  spectacle  of  the  greatest  states- 
man  whom  Athens  ever  produced,  acting  steadily 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution ;  and  by  the 
ill-success  of  his  two  opponents,  Kimon  and  Thucy- 
did^ — aided  by  numerous  partisans  and  by  the 
great  comic  writers,  at  a  period  when  comedy  was 
a  power  in  the  State  such  as  it  has  never  been  be- 
fore  or  since — ^in  their  attempts  to  get  him  ostra- 
cised.  They  succeeded  in  fanning  up  the  ordinary 
antipathy  of  the  Citizens  towards  philosophers  so 
far  as  to  procure  the  ostracism  of  his  friend  and 
teacher  Dämon ;  but  PeriklSs  himself  (to  repeat  the 
complaint  of  his  bitter  enemy  the  comic  poet  Kra- 
tinus')  *^  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  oyster-shell/' 
If  Periklds  was  not  conceived  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  Constitution,  none  of  his  successors  were  at  all 
likely  to  be  so  regarded.  Dämon  and  Hyperbolus 
were  the  two  last'  persons  ostracised :  both  of  them 
were  cases,  and  the  only  cases,  of  an  unequivocal 

'  Thacyd.  viü.  73.  duk  dtwoftcttf  «al  d^tSfutrot  ^Aßov. 
'  Kratinas  ap.  Plotarch.  Perikl^,  c.  13. 

'O  <rxwoKi<fiakos  Ztvs  6dl  wpoo'tpxfrtu 

Tl€puck€ris,  Tipt€lov  tsri  nov  KfKonov 

"Exoop,  fiTf idi)  ToÖCTpoKOP  wopoixTtu, 
Tot  the  attacks  of  the  comic  writera  upon  Dämon,  see  Plutarch, 
Perikl^,  c.  4. 
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abuse  of  the  institution,  because,  whatever  the 
grounds  of  displeasure  against  them  may  have  been, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  either  of  them  as  mena- 
cing  to  the  State — whereas  all  the  other  known  suf- 
ferer8  were  men  of  such  position  and  power,  that 
the  6000  or  8000  Citizens  who  inscribed  each  name 
on  the  shell,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
may  well  have  done  so  under  the  most  conscientious 
belief  that  they  were  guarding  the  Constitution 
against  real  danger.  Such  a  change  in  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  persons  ostracised  plainly  evinces  that  the 
ostracism  had  become  dissevered  from  that  genuine 
patriotic  prudence  which  originally  rendered  it  both 
legitimate  and  populär :  it  had  served  for  two  ge- 
nerations  an  inestimable  tutelary  purpose — ^it  lived 
to  be  twice  dishonoured  — and  then  passed,  by  uni- 
versal acquiescence,  into  matter  of  history. 
Ostracism  A  process  analogous  to  the  ostracism  subsisted 
Grecian  Sit  ArgosS  at  Syracuse,  and  in  some  other  Grecian 
citics.  democracies.  Aristotle  states  that  it  was  abused 
for  factious  purposes :  and  at  Syracuse,  where  it 
was  introduced  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian 
dynasty,  Diodorus  affirms  that  it  was  so  unjustly 
and  profuse! y  applied,  as  to  deter  persons  of  wealth 
and  Station  from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs ; 
for  which  reason  it  was  speedily  discontinued.  We 
have  no  particulars  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  tbis 
general  statement ;  but  we  cannot  safely  infer  that 
because  the  ostracism  worked  on  the  whole  well  at 
Athens,  it  must  necessarily  have  worked  well  in 
other  states — the  more  so  as  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  surrounded  with  the  same  precau- 
tionary  formalities,  nor  whether  it  even  required  the 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  8,  4  ;  v.  2,  5. 
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same  large  minimum  of  votes  to  make  it  effective. 
Tbis  latter  guarantee,  so  valuable  in  regard  to  an 
institution  essentially  easy  to  abuse,  is  not  noticed 
bv  Diodorus  in  bis  brief  account  of  the  Petalism — 
80  the  process  was  denominated  at  Syracuse^ 

Such  was  the  first  Athenian  democracy,  engen*  striking 
dered  as  well  by  the  reaction  against  Hippias  and  revoiation 
his  dynasty  as  by  the  memorable  partnership,  whe-  ^he^äon 
ther  spontaneous  or  compulsory,  between  Klei-  JJ*^^^. 
8then6s  and  the  un-franchised  multitude.  It  is  to  «ei»* 
be  distinguished  both  from  the  mitigated  oligarchy 
established  by  Solon  before,  and  from  the  full-grown 
and  symmetrica!  democracy  which  prevailed  after- 
wards  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
towards  the  close  of  the  career  of  PeriklSs.  It  was 
indeed  a  striking  revolution,  impressed  upon  the 
Citizen  not  less  by  the  sentiments  to  which  it 
appealed  than  by  the  visible  change  which  it 
made  in  political  and  social  life:  he  saw  himself 
marshalled  in  the  ranks  of  hoplites  alongside  of 
new  companions  in  arms — he  was  enroUed  in  a 
new  register,  and  his  property  in  a  new  schedule, 
in  his  deme  and  by  his  demarch,  an  officer  before 
unknown — he  found  the  year  distributed  afresh, 
for  all  legal  purposes,  into  ten  parts  bearing 
the  name  of  prytanies,  each  marked  by  a  solemn 
and  free-spoken  ekklesia  at  which  he  had  a  right 
to  be  present — that  ekklesia  was  convoked  and 
presided  by  Senators  called  prytanes,  members  of 
a  Senate  novel  both  as  to  number  and  distribation 
— his  political  duties  were  now  performed  as  mem- 

^  Diodor.  zi.  55-87«  This  author  describeB  very  imperfectly  the 
Athenian  ostracism,  transferring  to  it  apparentiy  the  circumstances  of 
the  Syracusan  Petalism. 
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ber  of  a  tribe,  designated  by  a  aame  not  before 
pronounced  in  common  Attic  life,  connected  with 
one  of  ten  heroes  whose  statues  he  now  for  the  first 
time  saw  in  the  agora,  and  associating  him  with 
fellow-tribemen  from  all  parts  of  Attica.  All  these 
and  many  others  were  sensible  noveltieSy  feit  in  the 
daily  proceedings  of  the  Citizen;  bat  the  great 
novelty  of  all  was,  the  authentic  recognition  of  the 
ten  new  tribes  as  a  sovereign  Ddmos  or  people, 
apart  from  all  specialties  of  phratric  or  gentile  ori- 
gin,  with  free  speech  and  equal  law ;  retaining  no 
distinction  except  the  four  classes  of  the  Solonian 
property-schedule  with  their  gradations  of  eligi- 
bility.  To  a  considerable  proportion  of  Citizens  this 
great  novelty  was  still  farther  endeared  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  raised  them  out  of  the  degraded  position 
of  metics  and  slaves ;  and  to  the  large  majority  of 
all  the  Citizens,  it  fumished  a  splendid  political  idea, 
profoundly  impressive  to  the  Greek  mind— <;apable 
of  calling  forth  the  most  ardent  attachment  as  well 
as  the  most  devoted  sense  of  active  Obligation  and 
obedience.  We  have  now  to  see  how  their  newly- 
created  patriotism  manifested  itself. 

KleisthenSs  and  bis  new  Constitution  carried  with 
Kieomen^  them  SO  completcly  the  populär  favour,  that  Isa- 
^^I^J^  goras  had  no  other  way  of  opposing  it  except  by 
^IJJJJ*^  calling  in  the  interference  of  Kleomends  and  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  and  Kleomends  listened  the  more 
readily  to  this  call,  as  he  was  reported  to  have  been 
on  an  intimate  footing  with  the  wife  of  Isagoras.  He 
prepared  to  come  to  Athens ;  but  bis  first  aim  was  to 
deprive  the  democracy  of  its  great  leader  Kleisthe- 
n£s,  whOy  as  belonging  to  the  Alkmaeönid  family,  was 
supposed  to  be  tainted  with  the  inherited  sin  of  bis 
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great-grandfather  Megaklds,  the  destroyer  of  the 
usurper  Kyl6n.  Kleomends  sent  a  herald  to  Athens, 
demanding  the  expulsion  "  of  the  accursed'* — so  this 
family  were  called  by  their  enemies,  and  so  they  con- 
tinued  to  be  called  eighty  years  afterwards,  when  the 
same  manoeuvre  was  practised  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians  of  that  day  against  Perikl6s.  This  requisition 
had  been  recommended  by  Isagoras,  and  was  so  well* 
timed,  that  Kleisthends,  not  venturing  to  disobey 
it,  retired  voluntarily ;  so  that  Kleomends,  though 
arriving  at  Athens  only  with  a  small  force,  found 
himself  master  of  the  city.  At  the  instigation  of 
IsagoraS)  he  sent  into  exile  seven  hundred  families, 
selected  from  the  chief  partisans  of  Kleisthends: 
bis  next  attempt  was  to  dissolve  the  new  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  and  place  the  whole  govemment  in 
the  hands  of  three  hundred  adherents  of  the  chief 
whose  cause  he  espoused.  But  now  was  seen  the 
spirit  infused  into  the  people  by  their  new  Consti- 
tution. At  the  time  of  the  first  Usurpation  of  Pei- 
sistratus,  the  Senate  of  that  day  had  not  only  not 
resisted,  but  even  lent  themselves  to  the  scheme ; 
but  the  new  Senate  of  Kleisthente  resolutely  refused 
to  submit  to  dissolution,  and  the  Citizens  manifested 
themselves  in  a  way  at  once  so  hostile  and  so  de- 
termined,  that  lUeomends  and  Isagoras  were  alto* 
gether  baffled.  They  were  compelled  to  retire  into  Kieomen^ 
the  acropolis  and  stand  upon  the  defensive;  and  mezp^d 
this  Symptom  of  weakness  was  the  signal  for  a  Athens. 
general  rising  of  the  Athenians,  who  besieged  the 
Spartan  king  on  the  holy  rock.  He  had  evidently 
come  without  any  expectation  of  finding,  or  any 
means  of  overpowering,  resistance,  for  at  the  end 
of  two  days  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and 
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he  was  forced  to  capitulate.  He  and  his  Lacedae- 
monians,  as  well  as  Isagoras,  were  allowed  to  retire 
to  Sparta ;  but  the  Athenians  of  the  party  captured 
along  with  him  were  imprisoned,  condemned\  and 
executed  by  the  people. 

Kleisthends,  with  the  seven  hundred  exiled  fami- 
lies,  was  immediately  recalled,  and  his  new  Consti- 
tution materially  strengthened.by  this  first  success ; 
yet  the  prospect  of  renewed  Spartan  attack  was 
sufficiently  serious  to  induce  him  to  send  envoys 
to  ArtaphemSSy  the  Persian  satrap  at  Sardis,  soli- 
citing  the  admission  of  Athens  into  the  Persian 
alliance :  he  probably  feared  the  intrigues  of  the 
expelled  Hippias  in  the  same  quarter.  Artaphernds, 
having  first  informed  himself  who  the  Athenians 
were,  and  where  they  dwelt,  replied  that  if  they 
chose  to  send  earth  and  water  to  the  king  of  Per- 
sia,  they  might  be  received  as  allies,  but  upon  no 
other  condition.  Such  were  the  feeUngs  of  alarm 
under  whicb  the  envoys  had  quitted  Athens,  that 
they  went  the  length  of  promising  this  unqualified 
token  of  Submission  ;  but  tbeir  countrymen  on  their 
return  disavowed  them  with  scom  and  Indignation^. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  connection  began 
between  Athens  and  the  little  Boeotian  town  of 
Piataea,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  ränge 
of  Kithaeron,  between  that  mountain  and  the  river 
Asöpus — on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Thebes ;  and 
it  is  upon  this  first  occasion  that  we  become  ac- 
quainted  with  the  Bceotians  and  their  polities.  In 
one  of  my  preceding  volumes^,  the  Boeotian  federa- 
tion  has  already  been  briefiy  described,  as  composed 


'  Herodot.  v.  70-72  :  compare  Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  274. 
>  Hsrodot.  V.  73.  '  See  vol.  ü.  p.  393.  part  ii.  eh.  3. 
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of  some  twelre  or  thirteen  autonomous  towns  under 
the  headship  of  Tbebes,  wbich  was,  or  professed  to 
have  been,  tbeir  mother-city.  Platsea  bad  been  (so 
the  Tbebans  affirmed)  tbeir  latest  foundation^;  it 
was  ill-used  by  them»  and  discontented  with  tbe  . 
alliance.  Accordingly,  as  Kleomenfis  was  on  bis 
way  back  from  Atbens,  tbe  Plataeans  took  tbe  op- 
portunity  of  addressing  themselves  to  bim,  craved 
tbe  protection  of  Sparta  against  Tbebes,  and  sur- 
rendered  tbeir  town  and  territory  witbout  reserve. 
Tbe  Spärtan  king,  baving  no  motive  to  undertake 
a  trust  wbicb  promised  notbing  but  trouble,  advised 
tbem  to  solicit  tbe  protection  of  Atbens,  as  nearer 
and  more  accessible  for  tbem  in  case  of  need :  be 
foresaw  tbat  tbis  would  embroil  tbe  Atbenians  witb 
Boeotia,  and  sucb  anticipation  was  in  fact  bis  cbief 
motive  for  giving  tbe  advice,  wbicb  tbe  Plataeans 
foUowed.  Selecting  an  occasion  of  public  sacrifice  Disputes 
at  Atbens,  tbey  despatcbed  tbitber  envoys,  wbo  sat  puteaand 
down  as  suppliants  at  tbe  altar,  surrendered  tbeir  Jed^n^f 
town  to  Atbens,  and  implored  protection  against  Corinth. 
Tbebes.  Sucb  an  appeal  was  not  to  be  resisted, 
and  protection  was  promised  :  it  was  soon  needed, 
for  tbe  Tbebans  invaded  tbe  Plataean  territory,  and 
an  Atbenian  force  marcbed  to  defend  it.  Battle 
was  about  to  be  joined,  wben  tbe  Corintbians  in- 
terposed  witb  tbeir  mediation,  wbicb  was  accepted 
by  botb  parties  ;  tbey  decided  altogetber  in  favour 
of  Tlataea,  pronouncing  tbat  tbe  Tbebans  bad  no 
rigbt  to  employ  force  against  any  seceding  mem- 
ber  of  tbe  Boeotian  federation^     Tbe  Tbebans, 

1  Thucyd.  iü.  61. 

'  Herodot.  yi.  108.   c$y  &rißaiovt  Bouor&v  rovr  fiij  ßavko/imvs  ts 
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finding  the  decision  against  them,  refused  to  abide 
by  it,  and  attacked  the  AtheniaDS  on  their  retum, 
but  sustained  a  complete  defeat :  the  latter  avenged 
this  breach  of  faith  by  joining  to  Plataea  the  por- 
tion  of  Theban  territory  south  of  the  Asftpus^  and 
making  that  river  the  limit  between  the  two.  By 
such  8ucce88,  however,  the  Athenians  gained  no- 
thing, except  the  enmity  of  Bceotia — as  Kleomends 
had  foreseen :  their  alliance  with  Plataea,  long-con- 
tinued,  and  presenting  in  the  course  of  this  history 
several  incidents  touching  to  our  sympathies,  will 
be  foundi  if  we  except  one  splendid  occasionS  pro« 

Boutroöt  TfXcfur.  Thit  is  an  important  circomstance«  in  regard  to 
Grecian  political  feeling :  I  ahall  adveit  to  it  hereaften 

'  Herodot.  vi.  108.  Thucydidls  (iii.  58)»  when  racounting  the  cap- 
ture  of  Platca  by  tfae  Lacedemonians  in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  states  that  the  alliance  between  Platsa  and  Athens  was 
then  in  its  93Fd  year  of  date  ;  according  to  which  reckoning  it  woold 
begin  in  the  year  519  b.c.,  where  Mr.  Clinton  and  other  chronologers 
place  it. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  immediate  circamstances,  as  recounted  in 
the  text  from  Herodotus  (whether  Thucydid^  conceived  them  in  the 
same  way,  cannot  be  determined),  which  brought  abont  the  junction  of 
Platca  with  Athens«  cannot  have  taken  place  in  519  b.c.,  bat  most 
have  happened  qfter  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens  in  610  b.c. 
^for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  No  mention  is  made  of  Hippias,  who  yet,  if  the  event  had  hap- 
pened in  619  B.c.,  mnst  have  been  the  person  to  determine  whether  the 
Athenians  shonld  assist  Platca  or  not.  The  Plataean  envoys  preaent 
ihemselves  at  a  public  sacrifice  in  the  attitude  of  suppliants,  so  as  to 

'  touch  the  feelings  of  the  Athenian  Citizens  generally :  had  Hippias 
been  then  despot,  he  would  have  been  the  person  to  be  propitiated 
and  to  determine  for  or  against  assistance. 

2.  Weknow  no  cause  which  should  have  brought  Kleomen^  witji  a 
Iiacedsemonian  force  near  to  Platsa  in  the  year  619  b.c.  :  we  know 
from  the  Statement  of  Herodotus  (v.  76)  that  no  Lacedsemonian  ezpe- 
dition  against  Attica  took  place  at  that  time.  But  in  the  year  to 
which  I  have  referred  the  event,  KIeomen6s  is  on  his  march  near  the 
spot  upon  a  known  and  assignable  object.  From  the  very  tenor  of  the 
narrative,  it  is  piain  that  Kleomends  and  his  army  were  not  designedly 
in  Boeotia,  nor  meddling  with  Bceotian  affairs,  at  the  time  when  the 
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ductive  only  of  bürden  to  the  one  party,  yet  insuffi- 
cient  as  a  protection  to  the  other. 

Meanwhile  KleomenSs  had  retumed  to  Sparta 
füll  of  resentment  against  the  Athenians,  and  re- 

Plataaos  solicited  his  aid;  he  declines  to  interpose  in  the  matter, 
pleading  the  great  distance  between  Sparta  and  Platiea  as  a  reasoo. 

3.  Again,  Kleomenös«  in  advising  the  Platseans  to  solicit  Athens, 
does  not  gi^e  the  advice  through  goodwill  towards  them,  bat  through 
a  desire  to  harass  and  perplex  the  Athenians,  by  entangUng  them  in  a 
quairel  with  the  Boeotians.  At  the  point  of  time  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred  the  incident,  this  was  a  very  natural  desire :  he  was  angry,  and 
perhaps  alarmed,  at  the  recent  events  which  had  brought  abont  his 
expulsion  from  Athens.  But  what  was  there  to  make  him  conceive 
Such  a  feeling  against  Athens  during  the  reign  of  Hippias  ?  That  despot 
was  on  terms  of  the  dosest  intimacy  with  Sparta :  the  Peisistratids 
were  (!^üfovs—(€tpiovs  nofuiXiOTa — Herod.  ▼.  63.  90,  91)  "the  parti- 
cnlar  goests  "  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  only  induced  to  take  part 
against  Hippias  from  a  relactant  obedience  to  the  oracles  procured  one 
after  another  by  Kleisthenis.  The  motive  therefore  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotas,  for  the  advice  given  by  Kleomen^  to  the  Plataeans,  can  have  no 
application  to  the  time  when  Hippias  was  still  despot. 

4.  That  Herodotas  did  not  conceive  the  victory  gained  by  the' 
Athenians  over  Thebes  as  having  taken  place  htfore  the  expolsion  of 
Hippias,  is  evident  from  his  emphatic  contrast  between  their  warUke 
spirit  and  snccess  when  liberated  from  the  despots,  and  their  timidity 
or  backvrardness  while  under  Hippias  ('A^mim»  rv/Muvcvtf/icroi  fiiv, 
ovdoftAp  r&p  tr^as  irff}toiKe6yreop  Iftray  ra  nokifita  ^ulvovs,  oiraXXa- 
-^fiivm  de  Tvpayvtov,  t**"^P^  npSyroi  rycvomro*  617X01  &v  ravra,  ort  jcarc- 
x6itMvoi  fiip,  ^&€\oKdKtov,  &c.  y.  78).  The  man  who  wrotethus  cannot 
have  bdieved  that  in  the  year  619  b.c.,  while  Hippias  was  in  foU 
sway,  the  Athenians  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Thebans, 
cnt  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Theban  territory  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  it  to  that  of  the  Platsans,  and  showed  from  that  time  for- 
ward  their  constant  superiority  over  Thebes  by  protecting  her  inferior 
neighbour  against  her. 

These  different  reasons,  taking  thero  all  together,  appear  to  me  to 
show  that  the  first  alliance  between  Athens  and  Platsa,  as  Herodotus 
concetves  and  describes  it,  cannot  have  taken  place  before  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias,  in  510  b.c.  ;  and  indoce  me  to  believe  either  that  Thu- 
cydidßs  was  mistaken  in  the  date  of  that  event,  or  that  Herodotns  haa 
not  correctly  described  the  facta.  Not  seeing  any  reason  to  saspect 
the  description  given  by  the  latter,  I  have  departed,  though  unwillingly, 
Irom  the  date  of  Thucydid^. 

The  application  of  the  Plataeans  to  Kleomen6s,  and  his  advice  grounded 
thereupon,  may  be  connected  more  suitably  with  his  first  expedition  to 
Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  than  with  his  second. 
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Second  solved  OD  punishiog  them  as  well  as  on  establishing 
Kiramenes  his  frleiid  Isagoras  as  despot  over  them.  Having 
]ubcnl—    ^^®^  taught  however,  by  humiliating  experience, 

hTam*^" ^  '^*'  '^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  achievement,  he  would  not 
make  the  attempt,  without  having  assembled  a  con- 
siderable  force ;  he  sammoned  allies  from  all  the  va- 
rious  States  of  Peloponnesus,  yet  without  venturing 
to  inform  them  what  he  was  about  to  undertake. 
He  at  the  same  time  concerted  measures  with  the 
Boeotians,  and  with  the  Chalkidians  of  Eubcea, 
for  a  simultaneous  Invasion  of  Attica  on  all  sides  : 
it  appears  that  he  had  greater  confidence  in  their 
hostile  dispositions  towards  Athens  than  in  those 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  for  he  was  not  afraid  to  ac- 
quaint  them  with  his  design — and  probably  the 
Boeotians  were  incensed  with  the  recent  interference 
of  Athens  in  the  affair  of  Plataea.  As  soon  as 
these  preparations  were  completed,  the  two  kings 
of  Sparta,  KleomenSs  and  Demaratus,  put  them- 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  united  Peloponnesian  force, 
marched  into  Attica,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis 
on  the  way  to  Athens.  Hut  when  the  allies  came 
to  know  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed,  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  manifested  itself 
among  them :  they  had  no  unfriendly  sentiment 
towards  Athens ;  and  the  Corinthians  especially, 
favourably  disposed  rather  than  otherwise  towards 
that  city,  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther,  withdrew 
their  contingent  from  the  camp,  and  returned  home. 
At  the  same  time,  king  Demaratus,  either  sharing 
in  the  general  dissatisfaction  or  moved  by  some 
grudge  against  his  coUeague  which  had  not  before 
manifested  itself,  renounced  the  undertaking  also  ; 
and  these  two  examples,  operating  upon  the  pre- 
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existiDg  sentiment  of  tbe  allies  generally,  caused 
the  whole  camp  to  break  up  and  return  houie  with- 
oat  8triking  a  blow^ 

We  may  here  remark  that  this  is  the  first  in-  Rwt»p-  ^ 
stanoe  known  in  which  Sparta  appears  in  act  as  s^utais 
recognised  head  of  an  obligatory    Peloponnesian  ^päopon- 
alliance*,  summoning  contingents  from  the  cities  J^^ 
to  be  placed  ander  the  command  of  her  king :  her 
headship,  previously  recognised  in  theory,  passes 
Row  into  act,  but  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  so 
as  to  prove  the  necessity  of  precaution  and  concert 
beforehand — which  will  be  found  not  long  wanting. 

Pursuant  to  the  scheme  concerted,  the  Bceotians  signai 
and  Chalkidians  attacked  Attica  at  the  same  time  Athe»^  ^ 
that  Kleomen^  entered  it :  the  former  seized  CEnod  ^^^m 
and  Hysise,  the  frontier  demes  of  Attica  on  the  side  f??.^****- 
towards  Plataea,  while  the  latter  assailed  the  north- 
eastem  frontier  which  faces  Euboea.     Invaded  on 
three  sides,  the  Athenians  were  in  serious  danger, 
and  were  compelled  to  concentrate  all  their  forces 
at  Eleusis  against  KleomenSs,  leaving  the  Bceo- 
tians and  Chalkidians  unopposed.     But  the  unex- 
pected  breaking-up  of  the  invading  army  from  Pe- 
loponnesus  proved  their  rescue,  and  enabled  them 
to  turn  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  the  other 
frontier.    They  marched  into  Boeotia  to  the  strait 
called  Euripus  which  separates  it  from  Euboea,  in- 
tending  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Bceotians 
and  Chalkidians,  and  to  attack  the  latter  first  apart. 

'  Herodot.  y.  75- 

*  Compare  Kortüm,  Zar  Geschichte  Hellenischer  Staats-Verfas- 
SQngen«  p.  35  (Heidelberg,  1821). 

I  doabt  howeyer  his  interpretatioii  of  the  words  in  Herodotus  (y.  68) 
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Bat  the  arrival  of  the  Boeotians  caused  an  altera- 
tion  in  their  scheme ;  they  attacked  the  BoBotians 
first,  and  gained  a  victory  of  the  most  complete 
character — kiliing  a  large  nuinber,  and  capturing 
700  prisoners.  On  the  very  same  day  they  crossed 
over  to  Euboea,  attacked  the  Chalkidians,  and 
gained  another  victory  so  decisive  that  it  at  once 
terminated  the  war.  Many  Chalkidians  were  taken, 
as  well  as  Boeotians,  and  conveyed  in  chains  to 
Athens,  where  after  a  certain  detention  they  were 
at  last  ransomed  for  two  minae  per  man ;  and  the 
tenth  of  the  sum  thus  raised  was  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  chariot  and  four  horses  in  bronze, 
which  was  placed  in  the  acropolis  to  commemo- 
rate  the  victory.  Herodotus  saw  this  trophy  when 
he  was  at  Athens :  he  saw  too,  what  was  a  still 
more  speaking  trophy,  the  actual  chains  in  which 
the  prisoners  had  been  fettered,  exhibiting  in  their 
appearance  the  damage  undergone  when  the  acro- 
polis was  burnt  by  Xerxds :  an  inscription  of  four 
lines  described  the  offerings  and  recorded  the  vic- 
tory out  of  which  they  had  sprung^ 
PUntation  Another  consequence  of  some  moment  arose  out 
settien  or°  of  this  victory.  The  Athenians  pianted  a  body  of 
to  ?Ä.  4000  of  their  Citizens  as  KlÄruchs  (lot-holders)  or 
ChSiJf  Bettlers  upon  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  Chalkidian 
oligarchy  called  the  Hippobotse — proprietors  pro- 
bably  in  the  fertile  piain  of  LSlantum  between 
Chalkis  and  Eretria.  This  is  a  system  which  we 
shall  find  hereafter  extensively  foUowed  out  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  days  of  their  power ;  partly  with 
the  view  of  providing  for  their  poorer  Citizens — 

>  Herodot.  t.  77 ;  ^üan,  V.  H.  vi.  1 ;  PaoBan.  i.  28,  2. 
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partly  to  serve  as  garrison  among  a  population 
eitber  hostile  or  of  doubtful  fidelity.  These  Attic 
Kldruchs  (I  can  find  no  other  name  by  which  to 
speak  of  .them)  did  not  lose  their  birthright  as 
Athenian  Citizens :  they  were  not  colonists  in  the 
Grecian  sense,  and  they  are  known  by  a  totally 
different  name — ^but  they  corresponded  very  nearly 
to  the  colonies  formally  planted  out  on  the  con- 
quered  lands  by  Rome.  The  increase  of  the  poorer 
population  was  always  more  or  less  painfully  feit  in 
every  Grecian  city ;  for  though  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation never  seems  to  have  increased  very  fast,  yet 
the  multiplication  of  children  in  poor  famiUes  caused 
the  subdi Vision  of  the  smaller  lots  of  land,  until  at 
last  they  became  insufficient  for  a  maintenance ; 
and  the  persons  thus  impoverished  found  it  diffi- 
cult  to  obtain  subsistence  in  other  ways,  more 
especially  as  the  labour  for  the  richer  classes  was 
so  much  performed  by  imported  slaves.  Doubtless 
some  families  possessed  of  landed  property  became 
extinct ;  but  this  did  not  at  all  benefit  the  smaller 
and  poorer  proprietors,  for  the  lands  thus  rendered 
vacant  passed,  not  to  them,  but  by  inheritance  or 
bequest  or  intermarriage  to  other  proprietors  for 
the  most  part  in  easy  circumstances — since  one 
opulent  family  usually  intermarried  with  another. 
I  shall  enter  more  fully  at  a  future  opportunity  into 
this  question — the  great  and  serious  problem  of 
population,  as  it  affected  the  Greek  communities 
generally,  and  as  it  was  dealt  with  in  theory  by  the 
powerful  minds  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — at  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  numerous  Kldru* 
chies  sent  out  by  Athens,  of  which  this  to  Euboea 
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was  the  first,  arose  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  poorer  population,  which  her 
extended  power  was  employed  in  providing  for. 
Her  subsequent  proceedings  with  a  view  to  the 
same  object  will  not  be  always  found  so  justifiable 
as  this  now  before  us,  which  grew  naturally,  ac- 
cording  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  out  of  her  success 
against  the  Chalkidians. 
Dis^  of  The  war  between  Athens,  however,  and  Thebes 
buu— they  wlth  her  Bceotian  allies,  still  continued,  to  the 
ance  from  great  and  repeated  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  until 
'**^*'  at  length  the  Thebans  in  despair  sent  to  ask  advice 
of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  were  directed  to  '*  so- 
licit  aid  from  those  nearest  to  them*."  **  How 
(they  replied)  are  we  to  obey  ?  Our  nearest  neigh- 
bours,  of  Tanagra,  Koröneia,  and  Thespise,  are 
now,  and  have  been  from  the  beginning,  lending 
US  all  the  aid  in  their  power."  An  ingenious  The- 
ban,  however,  Coming  to  the  relief  of  bis  perplexed 
fellow-citizens,  dived  into  the  depths  of  legend  and 
brought  up  a  happy  meaning.  '*  Those  nearest  to 
US  (he  Said)  are  the  inhabitants  of  iBgina:  for 
Thdbd  (the  eponym  of  Thebes)  and  iBgina  (the 
eponjrm  of  that  Island)  were  both  sisters,  daugh- 
ters  of  Asöpus :  let  us  send  to  crave  assistance 
from  the  iBginetans.''  If  bis  subtle  Interpretation 
(founded  upon  their  descent  from  the  same  legend- 
ary  progenitors)  did  not  at  once  convince  all  who 
heard  it,  at  least  no  one  had  any  better  to  suggest ; 
and  envoys  were  at  once  sent  to  the  ^ginetans — 
who,  in  reply  to  a  petition  founded  on  legendary 
Claims,  sent  to  the  help  of  the  Thebans  a  reinforce- 

'  Herodot.  y.  80. 
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ment  of  legendary,  but  venerated^  auxiliaries — the 
JSakid  heroes.  We  are  left  to  suppose  that  their 
effigies  are  here  meant.  It  was  in  vain  however 
that  the  glory  and  the  supposed  presence  of  the 
iBakids  Telamön  and  Polens  were  introduced  into 
the  Theban  camp ;  victoiy  still  contlnued  on  the 
side  of  Athens ;  and  the  discouraged  Thebans  again 
sent  to  ^gina,  restoring  the  heroes',  and  praving 
for  aid  of  a  character  more  human  and  positive. 
Their  request  was  granted,  and  the  ^ginetans 
commenced  war  against  Athens  without  even  the 
decent  preliminary  of  a  herald  and  declaration*. 

This  remarkable  embassy  first  brings  us  into  ac-  TheiEgine- 
quahitance  with  the  Dorians  of  ^gina — oligarchi-  mr  on 
cal,  wealthy,  commercial,  and  powerfiil  at  sea,  even  ^**'*°^ 
in  the  earliest  days;  more  analogous  to  Corinth 

^  In  the  expression  of  Herodotus^  the  u£akid  heroes  are  reallg  sent 
from  .figina,  and  realfy  sent  back  by  the  Thebans  (▼.  80-61) — Ol  d« 
oxfH  alrtovai  arixctvplrpf  roits  Alaxldas  avfMW€fiir€i»  HifHurap,  aSris  ol  Off* 
ßoLioi  irffM^^ayrtf,  rovs  fxip  AlaKldas  <r<fn  dir€dido<rap,  r&v  de  ay- 
ip&p  id€OPTo.  Compare  again  ▼.  75 ;  viii.  64 ;  and  Polyb.  vli.  9,  2. 
Bt&p  T&p  <ru<rr/Ktrcvo/i<yai>y« 

Justin  gives  a  narrative  of  an  analogoos  application  from  the  Epize* 
phyrian  Lokrians  to  Sparta  (xx.  3)  :  "  Territi  Locrenses  ad  Spartanos 
decommt :  anxiliam  supplices  deprecantur :  illi  longinquA  militiA  gra- 
▼ati,  anxiliam  a  Castore  et  PoUnee  petere  eos  jabent.  Neqne  legati 
responsnm  sociae  urbis  spreverunt ;  profectique  in  proximom  templum, 
facto  sacrificio,  aoxilium  deonim  implorant.  Litatis  hostiis,  ohtetUo^ 
que,  «/  rebantur,  quod  petebant — haud  seeui  UbH  quam  H  deo»  tjMot 
teeum  aoeetvri  uaent — pulvinaria  iis  in  navi  componant,  faustisqne 
profecti  ominibus,  »olaHa  suis  pro  awnlÜB  deportant."  In  comparing 
the  expressions  of  Herodotus  with  those  of  Justin,  we  see  that  the 
former  believes  the  direct  literal  presence  and  action  of  the  Maikxd  he- 
roes ("  the  Thebans  sent  back  the  heroes,  and  asked  for  men"),  while 
the  latter  explains  away  the  divine  Intervention  into  a  mere  fancy  and 
feeling  on  the  part  ofthose  to  whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  accorded.  Thia 
was  the  tone  of  those  later  authors  whom  Justin  followed :  compare 
also  Pausan.  iii.  19«  2. 

*  Herodot.  v.  81-82. 
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than  to  any  of  the  other  eitles  called  Dorian.  The 
hostiHty  vhich  they  now  began  without  provocation 
against  Athens — repressed  by  Sparta  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  battle  of  Marathon — ^then  again 
breaking  out — and  hushed  for  a  while  by  the  com- 
mon dangers  of  the  Persian  Invasion  under  Xerxös, 
was  appeased  only  with  the  conquest  of  the  Island 
about  twenty  years  after  that  event,  and  with  the 
expulsioD  and  destruetion  of  its  inhabitants.  There 
had  been  indeed,  according  to  HerodotusS  a  feud 
of  great  antiquity  between  Athens  and  ^gina — of 
which  he  gives  the  account  in  a  singular  narrative 
blending  together  religion,  politics,  exposition  of 
ancient  customs»  &c. — but  at  the  time  when  the 
Thebans  solicited  aid  from  ^gina,  the  latter  was 
at  peace  with  Athens.  The  ^ginetans  employed 
their  fleet,  powerful  for  that  day,  in  ravaging  Pba- 
Idrum  and  the  maritime  demes  of  Attica ;  nor  had 
the  Athenians  as  yet  any  fleet  to  resist  them*.  It 
is  probable  that  the  desired  effect  was  produeed,  of 
diverting  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  force  from  the 
war  against  Bceotia,  and  thus  partially  relieving 
Thebes ;  but  the  war  of  Athens  against  both  of 
them  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  though  we 
have  no  Information  respecting  its  details. 
Prepar».  Meanwhile  the  attention  of  Athens  was  called 
Sparta  to     off  from  Ihese  combined  enemies  by  a  more  me- 

attack  ^ 

Athena  uacing  cloud  which  threatened  to  burst  upon  her 
sparttmaf.  from  thc  side  of  Sparta.  Kleomends  and  his 
m^nXto-  countrymen,  füll  of  resentment  at  the  late  inglo- 
gethcr^th  x\o\3l%  descrtiou  of  Eleusis,  were  yet  more  incensed 

*  Herodot.  v.  83-88. 

*  Herodot.  v.  8 1-8 9«  ficyaX«f  *A^yaiovf  taivtopro. 
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by  the  discovery,  which  appears  to  have  beea  then 
recently  made»  that  the  injunctions  of  the  Delphian 
priestess  for  the  expulsioa  of  Hippias  from  Athens 
had  been  fraudulently  procured\  Moreover  Kleo- 
menSs,  wben  shut  up  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens 
with  Isagoras,  had  found  there  various  prophecies 
previously  treasured  up  by  the  Peisistratids»  many 
of  which  foreshadowed  events  highly  disastrous  to 
Sparta.  And  while  the  recent  brilliant  manifesta- 
tions  of  courage,  and  repeated  yictories,  on  the 
part  of  Athens,  seemed  to  indicate  that  such  pro-* 
phedes  might  perhaps  be  realised — ^Sparta  had  to 
reproach  herseif,  that,  from  the  foolish  and  mis« 
chievous  condüct  of  KleomenSs,  she  had  undone 
the  effect  of  her  previous  ud  against  the  Peisistra- 
tids,  and  thus  lost  that  retum  of  gratitude  which 
the  Athenians  would  otherwise  have  testified.  lin- 
der such  impressions,  the  Spartan  authorities  took 
the  remarkable  step  of  sending  for  Hippias  from 
bis  residence  at  Sigeium  to  Peloponnesus,  and  of 
aummoning  deputies  from  all  their  allies  to  meet 
him  at  Sparta. 

The  convocation  thus  summoned  deserves  no-  f^t  formal 
tice  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  aera  in  Grecian  ^^^^ 
politics.     The  previous  expedition  of  KleomenSs  ^^IJ^"^ 
against  Attica  presents  to  us  the  first  known  example  creece 
of  Spartan  headship  passing  from  theory  into  act :  pouticai 
that  expedition  miscarried  because  the  allies,  though  ^^^^"^ 
willing  to  foUow,  would  not  follow  blindly,  nor  be 
made  the  instruments  of  executing  purposes  re- 
pugnant  to  their  feelings.     Sparta  had  now  learnt 
the  necessity,  in  order  to  ensure  their  hearty  con- 

'  Herodot.  v.  90. 
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currence,  of  letting  them  know  what  ehe  contem- 
plated,  8o  as  to  ascertain  at  least  that  she  had  no 
decided  Opposition  to  apprehend.      Here  then  is 
the  third  stage  in  the  spontaneous  movement  of 
Greece  towards  a  systematic  conjunction,  however 
imperfecta  of  its  many  autonomous  anits :  firet  we 
have  Spartan  headship  suggested  in  theory,  firom 
a  concourse  of  circumstances  which  attract  to  her 
the  admiration  of  all  Greece — ^power,  unrivalied 
training,   undisturbed  antiquity,   &c. :    next,   the 
theory  passes  into  act,  yet  rüde  and  shapeless : 
lastly,  the  act  becomes  clothed  with  formalities, 
and  preceded   by  discussion   and  determination. 
The  first  convocation  of  the  allies  at  Sparta,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  common  object  submitted  to 
their  consideration,  may  well  be  regarded  as  an 
important  event  in  Grecian  political  history :  the 
proceedings  at  the  convocation  are  no  less  import- 
ant, as  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Greeks  of  that  day  feit  and  acted,  and  must  be 
borne  in  mind  as  a  contrast  with  times  hereafter 
to  be  described. 
2">«««4-         Hippias  having  been  presented  to  the  assembled 
conYod.     allies,  the  Spartans  expressed  their  sorrow  for  ha- 
matedprö-  ving  dethroned  him — ^their  resentment  and  alarm 
riJJliJ*'^^   at  the  newbom  insolence  of  Athens  S  already  tasted 
•j^nstauj  ^y  jjgj.  imnaediate  neighbours,  and  menacing  to 
fercnccin    evcry  State  represented  in  the  convocation — and 

tavour  of  .  ,  * 

Hippia»—    their  anxiety  to  restore  Hippias,  not  less  as  a  re- 

tan  aiUM     paration  for  past  wrong,  than  as  a  means,  through 

im^rfcwl     l^is  rule,  of  keeping  Athens  low  and  dependent. 

But  the  proposition,  though  emanating  from  Sparta, 

'  Herodot.  v.  90,91. 
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was  listened  to  by  the  allies  with  one  common  sen* 
timent  of  repugnance :  they  had  no  sympathy  for 
Hippias — no  dislike,  still  less  any  fear,  of  Athens — 
and  a  profound  detestation  of  the  character  of  a 
despot.  The  spirit  which  had  animated  the  armed 
contingents  at  Eleusis  now  re-appeared  among  the 
deputies  at  Sparta,  and  the  Corinthians  again  took 
the  initiative.  Their  deputy  Sosiklds  protested 
against  the  project  in  the  fiercest  and  most  indig- 
nant  strain :  no  language  can  be  stronger  than  that 
of  the  long  harangue  which  Herodotus  puts  into  his 
mouth,  wherein  the  bitter  recoUections  prevalent 
at  Corinth  respecting  Kypselus  and  Periander  are 
poured  forth.  **  Surely  heaven  aod  earth  are  about 
to  change  places — the  fish  are  coming  to  dwell  on 
dry  land,  and  mankind  going  to  inhabit  the  sea — 
when  you,  Spartans,  propose  to  subvert  the  populär 
govemments,  and  to  set  up  in  the  cities  that  wicked 
and  bloody  thing  called  a  Despot  ^  First  try  what 
it  is,  for  yourselves  at  Sparta,  and  then  force  it  upon 
others  if  yoa  can :  you  have  not  tasted  its  calami- 
ties  as  we  have,  and  you  take  very  good  care  to 
keep  it  away  from  yourselves.  We  adjure  you  by 
the  common  gods  of  Hellas — ^plant  not  despots  in 
her  cities :  if  you  persist  in  a  scheme  so  wicked, 
know  that  the  Corinthians  will  not  second  you." 

This  animated  appeal  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  approbation  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
allies :  all  with  one  accord  united  with  Sosiklds  in 
adjuring  the  Lacedsemonians'  **  not  to  revolutionise 

^  Herodot.  ▼.  92 rvpavvidas  h  ras  irSkis  Koraytt»  wapao'KtvdCta^, 

Tov  oön  ddiKwr€po¥  ovdtv  cori  Kar  ap6pwrovs  oOrt  fuai<t>ov«ar€po¥. 
*  Herodot.  ▼.  93.  fuf  iroUtw  fjofiiv  jvMrrpoy  wtpl  ir6kuf  'EXXoda. 
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any  Hellenic  city."    No  one  listened  to  Hippias 
when  he  replied,  and  warned  the  Corinthians  that 
the  time  would  come,  when  they,  more  than  any  one 
eise,  would  dread  and  abhor  the  Athenian  demo« 
cracy,  and  wish  the  Peisistratid«  back  again.     He 
knew  well  (says  Herodotus)  that  this  woold  be,  for 
he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  prophedes  than 
any  man;  bat  no  one  then  believed  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  take  his  departure  back  to  Sigeium ; 
the  Spartans  not  venturing  to  esponse  his  cause 
against  the  determined  sentiment  of  the  allies^ 
ATCTiion  to      That  determined  sentiment  deseires  notice,  be- 
headed  niie  cause  It  mark  8  the  present  period  of  the  Hellenic 
dominint     miud :  fifty  yeafs  later  it  will  be  found  materially 
'^^^'    altered.    Aversion  to  single-headed  rule,  and  bitter 
recollection  of  men  like  Kypselus  and  Periander, 
are  now  the  chords  which  thrill  in  an  assembly  of 
Grecian  deputies :  the  idea  of  a  revolution  (impl3ning 
thereby  a  great  und  comprehensive  change  of  which 
the  party  using  the  word  disapproves)  consists  in 
substituting  a  permanent  One  in  place  of  those  pe- 
riodical  magistrates  and  assemblies  which  were  the 
common  attribute  of  oligarchy  and  democracy :  the 
antithesis  between  these  last  two  is  as  yet  in  the 
background,  nor  does  there  prevail  either  fear  of 
Athens  or  hatred  of  the  Athenian  democracy.    But 
when  we  tum  to  the  period  immediately  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  the  order  of  preoedence 
between  these  two  sentiments  reversed :  the  anti- 
monarchical  feeling   has   not   perished,  but  has 
been  overlaid  by  other  and  more  recent  political 
antipathies — the  antithesis  between  democracy  and 

1  Herodot.  t.  93-94. 
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oligarchy  having  becomey  not  indeed  the  only  sen- 
timent,  but  the  uppermost  Bentiinent,  in  the  minds 
of  Grecian  politicians  generally,  and  the  soul  of 
active  party*movement :  moreover  a  hatred  of  the 
most  deadly  character  has  grown  up  against  Athens 
and  her  democracy,  especially  in  the  grandsons  of 
those  very  Corinthians  who  now  stand  forward  as 
her  sympathising  fnends.  The  remarkable  change 
of  feeling  here  mentioned  is  nowhere  so  strikingly 
exhibited  as  when  we  contrast  the  address  of  the 
Corinthian  Sosiklds  just  narrated,  with  the  speech 
of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta  immediately  an- 
tecedent  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  given  to  us 
in  Thucydidds*:  it  vfill  hereafter  be  ftilly  explained 
by  the  intermediate  events,  by  the  growth  of  Athe- 
nian  power,  and  by  the  still  more  miraculous  de- 
velopment  of  Athenian  energy. 

Such  development,  the  fruit  of  the  fresh-planted  striking 
democracy  as  well  as  the  seed  for  its  sustentation  ment  of 
and  aggrandisement,  continued  progressive  during  en^^ 
the  whole  period  just  adverted  to ;  but  the  first  un-  5^1*^011 
expected  hurst  of  it,  under  the  Kleisthenean  con-  J^^^ 
stitution  and  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  is  languageof 
described  by  Herodotus  in  terms  too  emphatic  to 
be  omitted.    After  narrating  the  successive  victories 
of  the  Athenians  over  both  Boeotians  and  Chalki- 
dians,   that  historian  proceeds — *'  Thus  did  the 
Athenians  grow  in  strength.     And  we  may  find 
proof  not  merely  in  this  instance  but  everywhere 
eise,  how  valuable  a  thing  freedom  is :  since  even 
the  Athenians,  while  under  a  despot,  were  not  su- 
perior  in  war  to  any  of  their  surrounding  neigh- 

>  Tbucydid.  i.  68-71,  120-124. 
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bours,  but  so  soon  as  they  got  rid  of  their  despots, 
became  by  far  the  first  of  all.  These  things  show 
that  while  kept  down  by  one  man,  they  were  slack 
and  timid,  like  men  working  for  a  master;  but 
when  they  were  liberated,  every  Single  man  became 
eager  in  exertions  for  bis  own  benefit/'  The  same 
comparison  re-appears  a  short  time  afterwards, 
where  he  teils  us  that  **  the  Athenians  when  free, 
feit  themselves  a  match  for  Sparta ;  but  while  kept 
down  by  any  man  under  a  despotism»  were  feeble 
and  apt  for  Submission ^" 

Stronger  expressions  cannot  be  found  to  depict 

the  rapid  improvement  wrought  in  the  Athenian 

people  by  their  new  democracy.     Of  course  this 

did  not  arise  merely  from  Suspension  of  previous 

cruelties,  or  better  laws,  or  better  administration : 

these  indeed  were   esseutial  conditions,  but  the 

active  transforming  cause  here  was,  the  principle 

and  System  of  which  such  amendments  formed  the 

detail:  the  grand  and  new  idea  of  the  sovereign 

People,  composed  of  free  and  equal  Citizens— or 

liberty  and  equality,  to  use  words  which  so  pro- 

foundly  moved  the  French  nation  half  a  Century 

Effect  lipon  ago.     It  was   this   comprehensive  political   idea 

ofthe"idea'  which  actcd  wlth  elcctric  effect  upon  the  Athenians, 

dcmc^cyf  crcating  within  them  a  host  of  sentiments,  motives, 

^  lierodot.  v.  78-91*  *A&rivaioi  ftiv  vw  Ifv^vro'  brjKoi  de  ov  kot  h 
ft/Amv  äkXii  vaimi}(fj,  7  Imjyopiif  &£  tart  xP^f*^  amvddiov,  et  kcH  *AA;- 
Miiot  TVpavif€v6fitvoi  fjttp,  oltdafJL&v  r»v  axj>€a£  irfpt/oixtöyrmv  tva»  r^  mikefua 
dfifivovs,  äiroKkaxß^vns  de  Tvpawmv,  fuucp^  np&roi  rycyovro*  diyXot  ^ 
ravra,  iri  KOTfx^fUvoi  lUv,  iOeXoKOKeov,  &s  h€<nr6Tu  4pyai^6ii4voi,  cXcv^- 
puBarrctv  St,  avr^r  tKcurros  i»vT^  irpoBvfurro  KaT€pydCe<r&<u, 

(c.  910  02  Aaiecdoi/iöviOi — 1^^  \t»ß6pr€s,  &s  ik€v$€po¥  yJtv  i6v  r6 
yeVoff  ro  ^hrruchv,  lavpponov  rf  iwjr&p  &y  yrvotro,  Kanxofuvoy  de  {nr6 
rov  TvpawllU,  aadtvis  Kai  nttßapxwBat  irolftop. 
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sympathies,  and  capacities,  to  which  they  had  before 
been  strangers.  Democracy  in  Grecian  antiquity 
possessed  the  privilege,  not  only  of  kindling  an 
eamest  and  unanimous  attachment  to  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  bosoms  of  the  Citizens,  but  also  of 
creating  an  energy  of  public  and  private  action, 
such  as  could  never  be  obtained  under  an  oligarchy, 
where  the  utmost  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  a 
passive  acquiescence  and  obedience.  Mr.  Burke 
has  remarked  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ge- 
nerally  very  indifferent  about  theories  of  govern- 
ment;  but  such  indifference  (although  improve- 
ments  in  the  practical  working  of  all  governments 
tend  to  foster  it)  is  hardly  to  be  expected  among 
any  people  who  exhibit  decided  mental  activity  and 
spirit  on  other  matters ;  and  the  reverse  was  un- 
questionably  true^  in  the  year  500  b.c.,  among  the 
communities  of  ancient  Greece.  Theories  of  go- 
vernment  were  there  anything  but  a  dead  letter : 
they  were  connected  with  emotions  of  the  strengest 
as  well  as  of  the  most  opposite  character.  The 
theory  of  a  permanent  ruling  One,  for  example, 
was  universaUy  odious :  that  of  a  ruling  Few,  though 
acquiesced  in,  was  never  positively  attractive,  unless 
either  where  it  was  associated  with  the  maintenance 
of  peculiar  education  and  habits,  as  at  Sparta,  or 
where  it  presented  itself  as  the  only  antithesis  to 
democracy,  the  latter  having  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances  become  an  object  of  terror.  But  the  theory 
of  democracy  was  pre-eminently  seductive ;  creating 
in  the  mass  of  the  Citizens  an  intense  positive  at- 
tachment, and  disposing  them  to  voluntary  action 
and  suffering  on  its  behalf,  such  as  no  coercion  on 
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the  part  of  other  goyemments  could  extort.  He- 
rodotu8^  in  bis  comparison  of  the  three  sorts  of 
government,  puts  in  the  front  rank  of  the  advan- 
tages  of  democracy  '*  its  most  splendid  name  and 
promise  " — its  power  of  enlisting  the  hearts  of  the 
Citizens  in  support  of  their  Constitution ,  and  of  pro- 
viding  for  all  a  common  bond  of  union  and  frater- 
nity.  This  is  what  even  democracy  did  not  always 
do :  but  it  was  what  no  other  govemment  in  Greece 
could  do :  a  reason  alone  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as 
the  best  government,  and  presenting  the  greatest 
Chance  of  beneficent  resnlts,  for  a  Grecian  Commu- 
nity. Among  the  Athenian  Citizens,  certainly,  it 
prodttced  a  strength  and  unanimity  of  positive  po- 
litical  sentiment,  such  as  has  rarely  been  seen  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  which  excites  our  surprise 
and  admiration  the  more  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  apathy  which  had  preceded,  and  which  is  even 
implied  as  the  natural  State  of  the  pubUc  raind 
in  Solon's  famous  proclamation  against  neutrality 
in  a  sedition  \  Because  democracy^  happens  to  be 
unpalatable  to  most  modern  readers,  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  sentiment  here  de- 
scribed  only  in  its  least  honourable  manifestations — 
in  the  caricatures  of  Aristophands,  or  in  the  empty 
common-places  of  rhetorical  declaimers.     But  it  is 

*  Herodot.  iii.  80.  TCk^Bos  di  äpxop,  np&ra  fi€V,  odvofia  frdvrmp 
KdWttrrop  tx^h  lo'ovoiilrip'  Mrtpa  de,rovrta¥  n&y  6  fi6papxo9,noU€i 
ovbiv*  fr£kif  fuv  apxäs  äpxn,  imwOww  di  dpxfjv  tx^h  ßovKtvftara  ^ 
naPTa  er  r6  koip^v  a»a<l>€p€i, 

H&e  demoeratical  Speaker  at  Syracuse,  Athenagoras,  also  puts  this 
name  and  promise  in  thefint  rank  of  advantages — (Thoqrd.  vi.  39) — ry«^ 
^i<fnifu,  vp&ra  fi«y,  d^fuw  $vfiirap  »v6fiairBcu,  oKiyapxuuf  b*,/itpos,  &c* 

*  See  the  preceding  chapter  xi.  of  this  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  193,  re- 
■pecttng  the  Sotonian  declaration  here  adverted  to. 
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not  in  this  way  that  the  force,  the  earnestness,  or 
the  binding  value,  of  democratical  sentiment  at 
Athens  is  to  be  measured.  We  must  listen  to  it  as 
it  comes  from  the  ups  of  PeriklSs^ ,  while  he  is  stre- 
nuously  enforcing  upon  the  people  those  active 
duties  for  which  it  both  implanted  the  Stimulus 
and  supplied  the  courage ;  or  from  the  oligarchical 
Nikias  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  he  is  eu- 
deavouring  to  revive  the  courage  of  bis  despairing 
troops  for  one  last  death-struggle,  and  when  he 
appeals  to  their  democratical  patriotism  as  to  the 
only  flame  yet  alive  and  burning  even  in  that  mo- 
ment  of  agony^.  From  the  time  of  KleisthenSs 
downward,  the  creation  of  this  new  mighty  impulse 
makes  an  entire  revohition  in  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter ;  and  if  the  change  still  stood  out  in  so  promi- 
nent a  manner  before  the  eyes  of  Herodotus,  much 
more  must  it  have  been  feit  by  the  contempöraries 
among  whom  it  occurred. 
The  attachment  of  an  Athenian  Citizen  to  bis  Pftnotim 

of  an  Athe- 

democratical  Constitution  comprised  two  distinct  nianbe- 
veins  of  sentiment:  first,  his  rights,  protection,  400 b.c.— 
and  advantages  derived  from  it — next,  his  obliga-  ^^^ 
tions  of  exertion  and  sacrifice  towards  it  and  with  ^^^nai 
reference  to  it.     Neither  of  these  two  veins  of  sen-  mmtary  «. 

eition  and 

timent  was  ever  whoUy  absent ;  but  accordmg  as  aacnfioe. 
the  one  or  the  other  was  present  at  difierent  times 
in  varying  proportions,  the  patriotism  of  the  Citizen 

*  See  the  two  speeches  of  Periklte  in  Thncyd.  ii.  35-46,  and  ii.  60- 
64.  Compare  the  reflections  of  Thucydidöa  upon  the  two  democraciea 
of  Athens  and  Syracuae — ^vi.  69  and  vii.  21-55. 

*  Thucyd.  yü.  69*  Uarpldos  rt  rrjs  €k€v$€ptorrdrrfs  vtroiUfUf^iritMP  Ka\ 
T^f  €P  aurj  aytiriraierov  vaaw  €S  ri^p  diotray  ifywflat,  &c. 
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was  a  very  different  feeling.  That  which  Herodo- 
tu8  remarks  is,  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  heart 
and  band  which  the  Athenians  suddenly  displayed 
— the  efficacy  of  the  active  sentiment  throughout 
the  bulk  of  the  Citizens ;  and  we  shall  observe  even 
more  memorable  evidences  of  the  same  phaenomenon 
in  tracing  down  the  history  from  Kleisthenös  to  the 
eud  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  we  shall  trace  a 
series  of  events  and  motives  eminently  calculated 
to  stimulate  that  self-imposed  labour  and  discipline 
which  the  early  democracy  had  first  called  forth. 
But  when  we  advance  farther  down,  from  the  re- 
storation  of  the  democracy  after  the  Thirty  Tyrauts, 
to  the  time  of  Demosthends — (I  venture  upon  tbis 
brief  anticipation,  in  the  conviction  that  one  period 
of  Grecian  history  can  only  be  thoroughly  under- 
Dimintttion  stood  by  contrasting  it  with  another) — we  shall 
actire  len-  find  a  Sensible  change  in  Athenian  patriotism :  the 
theraitoKd  &ctive  scctiment  of  Obligation  is  comparatively  in- 
«Srthe^  operative — the  Citizen,  it  is  true,  has  a  keen  sense  of 
Thir^  Ty.  t|je  valuc  of  thc  dcmocracy  as  protecting  bim  and 
ensuring  to  bim  valuable  rights,  and  he  is  moreover 
willing  to  perform  bis  ordinary  sphere  of  legal  duties 
towards  it ;  but  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  thing  esta- 
blished,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  a  due 
measure  of  foreign  ascendency,  without  any  such 
personal  efforts  as  those  which  bis  forefathers  cheer- 
fully  iroposed  upon  themselves.  The  orations  of 
Demostbends  contain  melancholy  proofs  of  such 
altered  tone  of  patriotism — of  that  languor,  para- 
lysis,  and  waiting  for  others  to  act,  which  preceded 
the  catastrophe  of  Chaeroneia,  notwithstanding  an 
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uaabated  attachment  to  the  democracy  as  a  source 
of  protection  and  good  government^:  that  same 
preternatural  activity  which  the  allies  of  Sparta,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  both  de- 
nounced  and  admired  in  the  Athenians.  is  noted  bv 
the  orator  as  now  belonging  to  their  enemy  PhiUp. 
Such  variations  in  the  scale  of  national  energy 
pervade  history,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  bat 
in  regard  to  Grecian  history,  especially,  they  can 
never  be  overlooked:  for  a  certain  measure,  not 
only  of  positive  poUtical  attachment,  bat  also  of 
active  self*devotion,  military  readiness,  and  per- 
sonal efibrt,  was  the  indispensable  condition  of 
maintaining  Hellenic  autonomy,  either  in  Athens 
or  elsewhere ;  and  became  so  more  than  ever  when 
the  Macedonians  were  once  organised  under  an 
enterprising  and  semi-hellenised  prince.  The  de- 
mocracy was  the  first  creative  cause  of  that  asto- 
nishing  personal  and  many-sided  energy  which 
marked  the  Athenian  character,  for  a  Century 
downward  from  Kleisthends  :  that  the  same  uUra- 
Hellenic  activity  did  not  longer  continue,  is  re- 
ferable  to  other  causes  which  will  be  hereafter  in 
part  explained.  No  System  of  government,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  very  much  better  and  more  fault- 
less  than  the  Athenian  democracy,  can  ever  pre- 
tend  to  accomplish  its  legitimate  end  apart  from 
the  personal  character  of  the  people,  or  to  super- 
sede  the  necessity  of  individual  virtue  and  vigour : 
during  the  half-century  immediately  preceding  the 

^  Compare  the  remarkable  speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta 
(Thucyd.  i.  68-71)*  vith  the  {fiikotrpayfwtrvtnf  which  DemosthenSs  so 
emphatically  notices  in  Philip  (Olynthiac.  i.  6.  p.  13) :  also  Philippic. 
i.  2,  and  the  Phtlippics  and  Olynthiacs  generally. 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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battle  of  Chaeroneia,  the  Athenians  had  lost  that 
remarkable  energy  which  distinguished  them  during 
the  first  Century  of  their  democracy,  and  had  fallen 
much  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  other  Greeks, 
in  common  with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  enemy.  I  here  briefly 
notice  their  last  period  of  languor,  in  contrast  with 
the  first  hurst  of  democratical  fervour  under  Klei- 
sthenös  now  opening — a  feeling,  which  will  be  found, 
as  we  proceed,  to  continue  for  a  longer  period  than 
could  have  heen  reasonably  anticipated,  but  which 
was  too  high-strung  to  become  a  perpetual  and  in- 
herent  attribute  of  any  Community. 


un 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

RISE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE.— CYRUS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  foUowed  the  bistory 
of  Central  Greece  very  nearly  down  to  the  point  at 
which  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  becomes 
blended  with  it,  and  after  which  the  two  streams 
begin  to  flow  to  a  great  degree  in  the  same  Channel. 
I  now  revert  to  the  affairs  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
and  of  the  Asiatic  kings  as  connected  with  them,  at 
the  point  in  which  they  were  left  in  my  seventeenth 
chapter. 

The  concluding  facts  recounted  in  that  chapter  State  of 
were  of  sad  and  serious  moment  to  the  Hellenic  the  nse  of 
World.  The  lonic  and  jEolic  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  ^on^y."" 
coast  had  been  conquered  and  made  tributary  by 
the  Lydian  king  Croesus :  ''  down  to  that  time  (says 
Herodotus)  all  Greeks  had  been  free."  Their  con- 
queror  Crcesus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  560 
B.c.,  appeared  to  be  at  the  summit  of  human  pros- 
perity  and  power  in  bis  unassailable  capital,  and 
with  bis  countless  treasures  at  Sardis.  His  domi- 
nions  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  far  as  the  river  Halys  to  the  east :  on  the  other 
side  of  that  river  began  the  Median  monarchy 
under  his  brother-in-law  Astyages,  extending  east- 
ward  to  some  boundary  which  we  cannot  de6ne, 
bot  comprising  in  a  south-eastern  direction  Persis 
proper  or  Farsistan,  and  separated  froni  the  Kissians 
and  Assyrians  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  Mount 

r2 
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Zagros  (the  present  boundary-line  between  Persia 
and  Turkey) .  Babylonia,  with  its  wondrous  city ,  be- 
tween the  Euphrateg  and  the  Tigris,  was  oecupied 
by  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldaeans»  under  their  king 
Labyn^tus :  a  territory  populous  and  fertile,  partly 
by  nature,  partly  by  prodigies  of  labour,  to  a  degree 
which  makes  us  mistrust  even  an  honest  eye-witness 
who  describes  it  afterwards  in  its  decline — but  which 
was  then  in  its  most  flourishing  condition.  Tlie 
Chaldaean  dominion  under  Labyn^tus  reached  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt,  including  as  dependent  terri- 
tories  both  Judaea  and  Phenicia :  in  Egypt  reigned 
the  native  king  Amasis,  powerfiil  and  affluent,  sus- 
tained  in  bis  throne  by  a  large  body  of  Grecian 
mercenaries,  and  himself  favourably  disposed  to 
Great  Grecian  commerce  and  settlement.  Both  with 
tiuances  Labyu^tus  and  with  Amasis,  Crcesus  was  on  terms 
roMui.  ^^  alliance  ;  and  as  Astyagös  was  bis  brother-in-law, 
the  four  kings  might  well  be  deemed  out  of  the 
reach  of  calamity,  Yet  within  the  space  of  thirty 
years  or  a  iittle  more,  the  whole  of  their  territories 
had  become  embodied  in  one  vast  empire,  under 
the  son  of  an  adventurer  as  yet  not  known  even  by 
name. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Oriental  dynasties  has  been 
in  all  times  distinguished  by  the  same  general  fea- 
tures :  a  brave  and  adventurous  prince,  at  the  head 
of  a  population  at  once  poor,  warlike,  and  greedy, 
acquires  dominion,  while  bis  successors,  abandon- 
ing  themselves  to  sensuality  and  sloth,  probably 
also  to  oppressive  and  irascible  dispositions,  become 
in  process  of  time  victims  to  those  same  qualities 
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in  a  stranger  which  had  enabled  their  own  father 
to  seize  the  throne.  Cyrus,  the  great  founder  of  R»se  of 
the  Persian  empire,  first  the  subject  and  afterwards  u^c^nty 
the  dethroner  of  the  Median  AstyagSs,  corresponds  wstoJy?'^^^ 
to  this  general  description,  as  far  at  least  as  we  can 
pretend  to  know  his  history  ;  for  in  truth,  even  the 
conquests  of  Cyrus,  after  he  became  ruler  of  Media« 
are  very  imperfectly  known,  whilst  the  facts  which 
preceded  his  rise  up  to  that  sovereignty  cannot  be 
said  to  be  known  at  all :  we  have  to  choose  between 
different  accounts  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
of  which  the  most  complete  and  detailed  is  stamped 
with  all  the  character  of  romance.  The  Cyropaedia 
of  Xenophon  is  memorable  and  interesting,  con- 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  Greek  mind,  and  as 
a  philosophical  noveP:  that  it  should  have  been 
quoted  so  largely  as  authority  on  matters  of  history, 
is  only  one  proof  among  many  how  easily  authors 
have  been  satisfied  as  to  the  essentials  of  historical 
evidence.  The  narrative  given  by  Herodotus  of 
the  relations  between  Cyrus  and  Astyagös,  agree- 
ing  with  Xenophon  in  little  more  than  the  fact  that 
it  makes  Cyrus  son  of  KambysSs  and  Mandant  and 
grandson  of  Astyagös,  goes  even  beyond  the  story 
of  Romulus  and  Reinus  in  respect  to  tragical  inci- 
dent  and  contrast :  Astyagds,  alarmed  by  a  dream, 
condemns  the  new-bom  infant  of  his  daughter 
Mandant  to  be  exposed :  Harpagus,  to  whom  the 
Order  is  given,  delivers  the  child  to  one  of  the  royal 
herdsmen,  who  exposes  it  in  the  mountains,  where 

'  Among  the  lost  productions  of  AotisthenSs,  the  contemporary  ot 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  and  emanating  like  them  from  the  tuition  of  So- 
kratds,  was  one,  Kvpos,  ff  irtpl  BturiXciof  (Diogenes  J^ert.  vi.  15). 
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Story  of      it  is  miraculously  suckled  by  a  bitch*.     ThuR  pre- 
^  served,  and  afterwards  brought  up  as  the  herds- 

man's  child,  Cyrus  manifests  great  superiority  both 
physical  and  mental,  is  chosen  king  in  play  by  the 
boys  of  the  village,  and  in  Ibis  capacity  severely 
chastises  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers ;  for  which 
oflence  lie  is  carried  before  Astyag^s,  who  recognises 
bim  for  bis  grandson,  but  is  assured  by  the  Magi 
that  the  dream  is  out,  and  that  he  has  no  farther 
danger  to  apprehend  from  the  boy — and  therefore 
permits  bim  to  live.  With  Harpagus,  however, 
Astyagös  is  extremely  incensed,  for  not  having 
executed  bis  Orders :  be  causes  the  son  of  Harpagus 
to  be  slain,  and  served  up  to  be  eaten  by  bis  un- 
conscious  father  at  a  regal  banquet.  The  father, 
apprised  afterwards  of  the  fact,  dissembles  his 
feelings,  but  conceives  a  deadly  vengeance  against 

'  That  this  was  the  real  story — ^a  dose  parallel  of  Romulus  and 
Remas — ^we  may  see  by  Herodotus,  i.  122.  Some  rationaliBiDg  Greeks 
or  Peraians  transformed  it  into  a  more  plausible  tale — that  the  herds- 
man's  wife  who  sockJed  the  boy  Cyrus  was  named  Ki/m»  (Kvo^v  is  a 
dog,  male  or  female) ;  contending  that  this  latter  was  the  real  basis  of 
fact,  and  that  the  Intervention  of  the  bitch  was  an  exaggeration  baut 
lipon  the  name  of  the  woman,  in  order  that  the  divine  protection  shown 
to  Cyrus  might  be  still  more  manifest — ol  de  roKf€s  vapakaß6vrts  t6 
aßyofia  tovto  (iva  öfiortptis  SoKtff  roitri  Ilfpar^tn.  iF€pifivai  <r<fn. 
6  IT  als),  KarißaKoM  (f>dn»  o>r  ficKtifUPO»  Kvpov  tanov  i^Opr^'  ivBwvrtv 
fiiv  rj  (fidTis  ovr^  K€x<op^K€t, 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  History  I  have  noticed  various  transforma- 
tions  operated  by  Palsphatus  and  others  upon  the  Greek  mythes — the 
ram  which  carried  Phryxus  and  Heli£  across  the  Hellespnnt  is  repre- 
sented  to  us  as  having  been  in  reality  a  man  named  Kritu,  who  aided 
their  flight — ^the  winged  horse  which  carried  Bellerophon  was  a  ship 
named  Pegasus,  &c. 

This  same  Operation  has  here  been  performed  upon  the  story  of  the 
tuckling  of  Cyrus ;  for  we  shall  run  little  risk  in  affirmiog  that  the 
miraculous  story  is  the  older  of  the  two.  The  feelings  which  welcome 
a  miraculous  story  are  early  and  primitive ;  those  which  break  down 
the  miracle  into  a  conamonplace  fact  are  of  subsequent  growth. 
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AstyagSs  for  this  Thyestean  meal.  He  persuades 
Cyrus,  who  has  been  sent  back  to  bis  father  and 
mother  in  Persia,  to  head  a  revolt  of  the  Persians 
against  the  Medes  ;  whilst  Astyagßs — to  fill  up  the 
Grecian  coneeption  of  madness  as  a  precursor  to 
ruin — seuds  an  army  against  the  revolters,  com- 
manded  by  Harpagus  himself.  Of  course  the  army 
is  defeated — Astyagßs,  after  a  vain  resistance,  is 
dethroned — Cyrus  becomes  king  in  bis  place — and 
Harpagus  repays  the  outrage  which  he  has  under- 
gone  by  the  bitterest  insults. 

Such  are  the  heads  of  a  beautiful  narrative  which 
is  given  at  some  length  in  Herodotus :  it  will  pro- 
bably  appear  to  the  reader  sufficiently  romantic, 
though  the  historian  intimates  that  he  had  heard 
three  other  narratives  different  from  it,  and  that  all 
were  more  füll  of  marvels,  as  well  as  in  wider  circu- 
lation,  than  bis  own,  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
some  unusually  sober-minded  Persian  informants^ 
In  what  points  the  other  three  stories  departed  from 
it  we  do  not  hear. 

To  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus,  we  have  to  Herodotus 
oppose  the  physician  of  the   neighbouring  town  ^        "' 
Knidus — Ktösias,  who  contradicted  Herodotus,  not 
without  streng  terms  of  censure,  on  many  points, 
and  especially  upon  that  which  is  the  very  founda- 
tion  of  the  early  narrative  respecting  Cyrus ;  for  he 

'  Herodot.  i.  95.  *Qs  &v  Hfpfritav  /icrc (crcpoi  Xtyovtrip,  ol  /i^  /9ov- 
X6fi€voi  trffivovv  rii  rrtpi  Kvpov,  aXkä  t6v  i6vra  Xeyttv  \6yov,  Kcerä 
ravra  ypo^na'  iiriardfuvo^  vtpi  Kvpov  Koi  Tpi<l>a<rlat  äWat  \6yto¥ 
Sdovs  ^voi.  His  informants  were  thus  select  persona,  who  differed 
from  the  Persians  generally. 

The  long  narrative  respectiog  the  infancy  and  growth  of  Cyrus  is 
contained  in  Herodot.  i.  107-129. 
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affirmed  that  Cyrus  was  noway  related  to  AstyagÄs*, 
However  indignant  we  may  be  with  KtSsias  for  the 
disparaging  epithets  which  he  presumed  to  apply 
to  an  historian,  whose  work  is  to  us  inestimable — 
we  must  nevertheless  admit,  that  as  surgeon  in 
actual  attendance  on  king  Artaxerxes  Mndmoa, 
and  healer  of  the  wound  inflicted  oa  that  prince  at 
Kunaxa  by  bis  brother  Cyrus  the  younger^,  he  had 
better  opportunities  even  than  Herodotus  of  con- 
versiog  with  sober-minded  Persians ;  and  that  the 
discrepancies  between  the  two  Statements  are  to  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  discordant, 
yet  equally  accredited,  stories.  Herodotus  himseif 
was  in  fact  compelled  to  choose  one  out  of  four.  So 
rare  and  late  a  plant  is  historical  authenticity. 

That  Cyrus  was  the  first  Persian  conqueror,  and 
that  the  space  which  he  overran  covered  no  less 
than  fifty  degrees  of  longitude,  from  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus»  are  facts 
quite  indisputable ;  but  of  the  Steps  by  which  this 
was  achieved,  we  know  very  little.  The  native 
Persians,  whom  he  conducted  to  an  empire  so  im- 
mense, were  an  aggregate  of  seven  agricultural,  and 
four  nomadic  tribes — all  of  them  rüde,  hardy,  and 

^  See  the  Extracts  from  the  lost  Persian  History  of  Ktlsias,  in  Pho- 
tius  Cod.  \xxi\,,  also  appended  to  Schweighaüser's  edition  of  Herodotus, 
vol.  iv.  p.  345.  ^ffol  de  (KtSsias).  ovr^y  r&v  irXeuWy  ä  loTopti  alir6trnip 
y€VQfi€vov,  fj  irap  avr&p  Utpo'&v  (fvBa  t6  6p^v  fi^  fv^x^^ptO  airr^Koop 
KaraaraPTa,  ovroos  r^v  ioropta»  avyypdylftu, 

To  the  discrepancies  between  Xenophon«  Herodotus,  and  Ktßsias»  on 
thesubjectof  Cyrus,  is  to  be  added  the  Statement  of  .£schylus  (Persc, 
747)#  the  oldest  aathority  of  them  all,  and  that  of  the  Armenian  histo* 
rians :  see  Bahr  ad  Ktesiam,  p.  85  :  compare  Bahr 's  comments  on  tht 
discrepancies^  p.  87. 

'  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  8^  26. 
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brave* — dwelling  in  a  mountainous  region,  clothed 
in  skins,  Ignorant  of  wine,  or  fruit,  or  any  of  the 
commonest  luxuries  of  life,  and  despising  the  very 
idea  of  purchase  or  sale.  Their  tribes  were  very 
unequal  in  poiut  of  dignity »  probably  also  in  respect 
to  numbeirs  and  powers,  among  one  another :  first 
in  estimation  among  them  stood  the  Pasargadae; 
and  the  first  phratry  or  clan  among  the  Pasargadse 
were,  the  Achaemenidae,  to  whom  Cyrus  himself 
belonged.  Whether  his  relationship  to  the  Median 
king  whom  he  dethroned  was  a  matter  of  fact,  or  a 
politic  fiction,  we  cannot  well  determine ;  but  Xeno- 
phon,  in  noticing  the  spacious  deserted  cities,  La- 
rissa  and  Mespila^,  which  he  saw  in  his  march  with 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Tigris,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  conquest 
of  Media  by  the  Persians  was  reported  to  him  as 
having  been  an  obstinate  and  protracted  struggle. 
However  this  may  be,  the  preponderance  of  the 
Persians  was  at  last  complete :  though  the  Medes 
always  continued  to  be  the  second  nation  in  the 
empire,  after  the  Persians,  properly  so  called ;  and 

'  Herodot.  i.  71-153 ;  Arrian,  v.  4 ;  Strabo,  iv.  p.  727 ;  Plato, 
Legg.  iii.  p.  695. 

*  Xenophon,  Anabas.  iii .  3«  6 ;  iii.  4, 7-1 2 .  Strabo  had  read  accounta 
which  repreeented  the  last  battle  between  Astyag^  and  CyroB  to  have 
been  fought  near  Pasargadae  (xv.  p.  730). 

It  has  been  rendered  probable  by  Ritter,  however«  that  the  ruined 
city  which  Xenophon  called  Mespila  was  the  ancient  Assyrian  Nineveh, 
and  the  other  deserted  city  which  Xenophon  calls  Larissa,  situated  as 
it  was  on  the  Tigris,  mnst  have  been  originally  Assyrian,  and  not  Me* 
dian.  See  about  Nineveh  above — ^the  Chapter  on  the  Babylonians, 
vol.  iii.  eh.  xix.  p.  391«  note. 

.  The  land  east  of  the  Tigris  in  which  Nineveh  and  Arbdia  were  situ- 
ated seems  to  have  been  called  Aturia— a  dialectic  Variation  of  Assyria 
(Strabo,  xvi.  p.  737 »  r>io  Cass.  ixviii.  28). 
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by  early  Greek  writers  the  great  cnemy  in  the  East 
is  often  called  "  the  Mede*"  as  well  as  "  the  Per- 
sian."  Ekbatana  always  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
Capital  eitles,  and  the  usual  summer  residence,  of 
the  kings  of  Persia ;  Susa  on  the  Choaspfis,  on  the 
Kissian  piain  farther  southward,  and  east  of  the 
Tigris,  being  their  winter  abode. 
Territory  of  The  vast  space  of  country  comprised  between  the 
tw^Tiir  Indus  on  the  east,  the  Oxus  and  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Gdi«?*  north,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
south,  and  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  to  the  west, 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  in  these  times  by  a 
great  variety  of  different  tribes  and  people,  but  all 
or  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  religion  of  Zoro- 
aster,  and  speaking  dialects  of  the  Zend  language^ 
It  was  known  amongst  its  inhabitants  by  the  com 
mon  name  of  Iran  or  Aria :  it  is,  in  its  central  parts 
at  least,  a  high,  cold  plateau,  totally  destitute  of 
wood  and  scantily  supplied  with  water ;  much  of  it 
indeed  is  a  salt  and  sandy  desert,  unsusceptible  of 
culture.  Parts  of  it  are  eminently  fertile,  where 
water  can  be  procured  and  Irrigation  applied  ;  and 
scattered  masses  of  tolerably  dense  population  thus 
grew  up ;  but  continuity  of  cultivation  is  not  prac- 
ticable,  and  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  a  large 
Proportion  of  the  population  of  Iran  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  wandering  or  nomadic  tribes  with  their 

^  Xenophaa^,  Fragm.  p.  39,  ap.  Schneidewin,  Delectus  Po^.  Ele- 
giac.  Graec.^ 

compare  Theognb,  v.775,  and  Herodot.  i.  163. 

'  Strabo,xv.  p.  724.  6fA&y\wToi  irapä  fUKp6v.  See  Heeren,  Ueber  dea 
Verkehr  der  Alten  Weit,  part  i.  bock  i.  p.  320-340,  and  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde, West  Asien,  b.  iii.  Abtheil.  li.  scct.  1  and  2.  p.  17-84. 
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tents  and  cattle.  The  rieh  pastures,  and  thefresh- 
ness  of  the  summer  climate,  in  the  region  of  moun- 
tain  and  Valley  near  Ekbatana,  are  extolled  by  mo- 
dern travellers,  just  as  they  attracted  the  Great 
King  in  ancient  times  during  the  hot  months :  'the 
more  southerly  province  called  Persis  proper  (Far- 
sistan)  consists  also  in  part  of  mountain  land  inter- 
spersed  with  valley  and  piain,  abundantly  watered, 
and  ample  in  pasture,  sloping  gradually  down  to 
low  grounds  on  the  sea-coast  which  are  hot  and  dry : 
the  care  bestowed,  both  by  Medes  and  Persians, 
on  the  breeding  of  their  horses,  was  remarkable*. 
There  were  doubtless  material  differences  betweeu 
diflferent  parts  of  the  population  of  this  vast  plateau 
of  Iran  ;  yet  it  seems  that  along  with  their  common 
language  and  religion,  they  had  also  something  of 
a  common  character,  which  contrasted  with  the 
Indian' population  east  of  the  Indus,  the  Assyrians 
west  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  the  Massagetae  and 
other  Nomads  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral — 
less  brutish,  restless,  and  bloodthirsty,  than  the 
latter — more  fierce,  contemptuous  and  extortionate, 
and  less  capable  of  sustained  industry,  than  the  two 
former.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  when  the  wealth  and 
cultivation  of  Assyria  were  at  their  maximum,  that 
Iran  also  was  far  better  peopled  than  ever  it  has 
been  since  European  observers  have  been  able  to 
survey.  it ;    especially  the   north-eastern   portion, 

'  About  the  province  of  Persis,  see  Strabo,  xv.  p.  727 ;  Diodor.  xix. 
21;  Qaintus  Cartias,  v.  13, 14.  p.  432-434,  with  thevaluable  ezplana- 
tory  notes  of  Mützell  (Berlin,  1841).  Compare  also  Morier's  Second 
Joarney  in  Persia,  p.  49-120,  and  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  West  Asien, 
p.  712-738. 
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Baktria  and  Sogdiana:  so  that  the  invasions  of 
the  Nomads  from  Turkestan  and  Tartary,  which 
have  been  so  destructive  at  various  intervals  since 
the  Mahomedan  cooquest,  were  before  that  period 
successfuUy  kept  back. 

The  general  analogy  amoog  the  populatioa  of 
Iran  probably  enabled  the  Persian  conqueror  with 
comparative  ease  to  extend  his  empire  to  the  east, 
after  the  conquest  of  Ekbatana»  and  to  become  the 
füll  heir  of  the  Median  kings ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
Ktdsias,  even  the  distant  province  of  Baktria  had 
been  before  subject  to  those  kings :  it  at  first  re- 
sisted  Cyrus,  but  finding  that  he  had  become  son- 
in-law  of  Astyag6s,  as  well  as  master  of  his  person, 
it  speedily  acknowledged  his  authority^ 
Warbe-  According  to  the  representation  of  Herodotus, 

nu  and  ^'  thc  War  betwccn  Cyrus  and  Croesus  of  Lydia  began 
CrcEsus.  ghortly  after  the  capture  of  Astyagds,  and  before 
the  conquest  of  Baktria'.  Crcesus  was  the  assailant, 
wishing  to  avenge  his  brother-in-law,  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  the  Persian  conqueror,  and  to  increase 
his  own  dominions :  his  more  prudent  counciUors 
in  vain  represented  to  him  that  he  had  little  to 
gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by  war  with  a  nation  alike 
hardy  and  poor.  He  is  represented  as  just  at  that 
time  recovering  from  the  .affliction  arising  out  of 
the  death  of  his  son.  To  ask  advice  of  the  oracle, 
before  he  took  any  final  decision,  was  a  Step 
which  no  pious  king  would  omit ;  but  in  the  present 
perilous  question,  Crcesus  did  more — ^he  took  a  pre- 
caution  so  extreme,  that  if  his  piety  had  not  been 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  his  extraordinary  muni- 

'  Ktdsias,  Persica,  c.  2.  '  Herodot.  i.  153. 
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ficence  to  the  temples,  he  might  have  drawn  upon  Cra»iu 
himself  the  suspicion  of  a  guilty  scepticism\     Be-  orecies-l 
fore  he  would  send  to  ask  advice  respecting  the  pro-  ^pi" from* 
jeet  itself,  he  resolved  to  test  the  credit  of  some  of  ^^^^j^^^^ 
the  Chief  surrounding  oracles — Delphi,   Dödöna,  ofCrcBsi« 
Braochidae  oear  MilStus,  Amphiaraus  at  Thebes,  orade. 
Trophönius  at  Lebadeia,  and  Ammön  in  Libya :  his 
envoys  started  from  Sardis  on  the  same  day,  and 
were  all  directed  on  the  hundredth  day  afterwards, 
to  ask  at  the  respective  oracles  how  Croesus  was  at 
that  precise  moment  employed.    This  was  a  severe 
trial :  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  met  by  four 
out  of  the  six  oracles  consulted»  we  have  no  Infor- 
mation, and  it  rather  appears  that  their  answers 
were  unsatisfactory;  but  Amphiaraus  maintained  his 
credit  undiminished,  and  Apollo  at  Delphi,  more 
omniscient  than  Apollo  at  Branchidse,  solved  the 
question  with  such  unerring  precision,  as  to  afford 
a  streng  additional  argument  against  persons  who 
might  be  disposed  to  scoff  at  divination.    No  sooner 
had  the  envoys  put  the  question  to  the  Delphian 
priestess,  on  the  day  named,  '*  What  is  Croesus 
now  doing  ? ''  than  she  exclaimed,  in  the  accustomed 
hexameter  verse',  **  I  know  the  number  of  grains 
of  sand,  and  the  measures  of  the  sea :  I  understand 
the  dumb,  and  I  hear  the  man  who  speaks  not*   The 
smell  reaches  me  of  a  hard-skinned  tortoise  boiled 
in  a  copper  with  lamb's  flesh — copper  above  and 

^  Tliat  this  point  of  view  should  not  be  noticed  in  Herodotos,  may 
appear  singuIar,  when  we  read  hia  stoiy  (vi.  86)  about  the  Milesian 
Glaukus,  and  the  jndgroent  that  overtook  him  for  having  tested  the 
Oracle ;  bat  it  is  put  forward  by  Xenophon  as  constituting  part  of  the 
gnilt  of  Croesus  (Cyropsd.  vii.  2, 17). 

'  Herodot  i.  47,  48,  49,  50. 
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copper  below."  Croesus  was  awestruck  on  receiving 
this  reply :  it  described  with  the  utmost  detail  tbat 
wbich  be  bad  been  really  doing,  and  be  accounted 
tbe  DeIpbiaD  oracle  and  tbat  of  Ampbiaraus  tbe 
only  trustwortby  oracles  on  eartb — foUowing  up 
tbese  feelings  witb  a  bolocaust  of  tbe  most  rauni- 
ficent  cbaracter,  in  order  to  win  tbe  favour  of  tbe 
Delpbian  god.  Tbree  tbousand  cattle  were  offered 
up,  and  upon  a  vast  sacrificial  pile  were  placed  tbe 
most  splendid  purple  robes  and  tunics,  togetber 
witb  coucbes  and  censers  of  gold  and  silver :  besides 
wbicb  be  sent  to  Delpbi  itself  tbe  riebest  presents 
in  gold  and  silver — ingots,  statues,  bowls,  jugs,  &c., 
tbe  size  and  weigbt  of  wbicb  we  read  witb  astonish- 
raent ;  tbe  more  so  as  Herodotus  bimself  saw  tbem 
a  Century  afterwards  at  Delphi*.  Nor  was  Croesus 
altogetber  unmindful  of  Ampbiaraus,  wbose  answer 
bad  been  creditable,  tbougb  less  triumpbant  tban 
tbat  of  tbe  Pytbian  priestess  :  be  sent  to  Ampbia- 
raus a  spear  and  sbield  of  pure  gold,  wbicb  were 
afterwards  seen  at  Tbebes  by  Herodotus :  tbis  large 
donative  may  belp  tbe  reader  to  conceive  tbe  im- 
mensity  of  tbose  wbicb  be  sent  to  Delpbi. 
AdTice  Tbe  envoys  wbo  conveyed  tbese  gifts  were  in- 

himbythe  structcd  to  ask  at  tbe  same  time,  wbetber  Croesus 
onde.  sbould  uudertake  an  expedition  against  tbe  Per- 
sians — and  if  so,  wbetber  be  sbould  prevail  on  any 
allies  to  assist  bim.  In  regard  to  tbe  second  ques- 
tion,  tbe  answer  botb  of  Apollo  and  of  Ampbiaraus 
was  decisive,  recommending  bim  to  iuvite  tbe  alli- 
ance  of  tbe  most  powerful  Greeks :  in  regard  to  tbe 
first  and  most  momentous  question,  tbeir  answer 

>  Herodot.  i.  58,  63,  54. 
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was  as  remarkable  for  circumspection  as  it  had 
been  before  for  detective  sagacity :  they  told  Croe- 
8US,  that  if  he  invaded  the  Persians,  he  would  sub- 
vert  a  mighty  monarchy.  The  blindness  of  Crcesus 
interpreted«  this  declaration  into  an  unqualified 
promise  of  success :  he  sent  farther  presents  to  the 
Oracle,  and  again  inquired  whether  hie  kingdom 
would  be  durable.  **  When  a  mule  shall  become 
king  of  the  Medes  (replied  the  priestess) ,  then  must 
thou  run  away — ^be  not  ashamed^" 

More  assured  than  ever  by  such  an  answer,  Hcsoiidts 
Crcesus  sent  to  Sparta,  under  the  kings  Anaxan-  of  Sparta. 
dridds  and  Aristo,  to  tender  presents  and  solicit 
their  alliance^.  His  propositions  were  favourably 
entertained — the  more  so,  as  he  had  before  gratui- 
tously  fiimished  some  gold  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
for  a  Statue  to  Apollo.  The  alliance  now  formed 
was  altogether  general — no  express  effort  being  as 
yet  demanded  from  them,  though  it  soon  came  to 
be.  But  the  incident  is  to  be  noted,  as  marking  the 
first  plunge  of  the  leading  Grecian  State  into  Asiatic 
politics ;  and  thjit  too  without  any  of  the  generous 
Hellenic  sympathy  which  afterwards  induced  Athens 
to  send  her  Citizens  across  the  ^gean.  At  this  time 
Crcesus  was  the  master  and  tribute-exactor  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  their  contingents  seem  to  have 
formed  part  of  his  army  for  the  expedition  now  con- 
templated ;  which  army  consisted  principally,  not 
of  native  Lydians,  but  of  foreigners. 

The  river  Halys  formed  the  boundary  at  this  5®^** 
time  between  the  Median  and  Lydian  empires :  and  nid  attacks 
Crcesus,  marching  across  that  river  into  the  terri-  uans. 

»  Herodot.  i.  55.  ■  Herodot.  i.  67-70. 
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tory  of  the  Syrians  or  Assyrians  of  Kappadokia, 
took  the  city  of  Pteria  and  many  of  its  surrounding 
dependencies,  inflicting  damage  and  destruction 
upon  these  distant  subjects  of  Ekbatana.  Cyrus  lost 
no  time  in  bringing  an  army  to  their  defence  consi- 
derably  larger  than  that  of  Croesus,  and  at  the  same 
time  tried,  though  unsuccesefully»  to  prevail  on  the 
lonians  to  revolt  from  him.  A  bloody  battle  took 
place  between  the  two  armies,  bat  with  indecisive 
result :  and  Crcesus,  seeing  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  accomplish  more  with  bis  forces  as  they  stood, 
thought  it  wise  to  return  to  bis  capital,  and  collect 
a  larger  army  for  the  next  campaign.  Immediately 
on  reaching  Sardis  he  despatched  envoys  to  Laby- 
nStus  king  of  Babylon  ;  to  Amasis  king  of  Egypt ; 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  other  allies ;  calling 
upon  all  of  them  to  send  auxiliaries  to  Sardis  during 
the  course  of  the  fifth  month.  In  the  meantime,  he 
dismissed  all  the  foreign  troops  who  had  followed 
bim  into  Kappadokia^ 
Rapid  Had  these  allies  appeared,  the  war  might  perbaps 

Cyrus  to  havc  bccu  prosecuted  with  success»  and  on  the  part 
strdis.  ^£  jj^^  LÄcedaemonians  at  least,  there  was  no  tardi- 
ness ;  for  their  ships  were  ready  and  their  troops 
almost  on  board,  when  the  unexpected  news  reached 
them  that  Crcesus  was  already  ruined^  Cyrus  had 
foreseen  and  forestalled  the  defensive  plan  of  bis 
enemy:  he  pushed  on  with  bis  army  to  Sardis 
without  delay  and  obliged  the  Lydian  prince  to 
give  battle  with  bis  own  unassisted  subjects.  The 
open  and  spacious  piain  before  that  town  was 
bighly  favourable  to  the  Lydian  cavalry,  which  at 

*  Herodot.  i.  11,  '  Herodot.  i.  83. 
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that  time  (Herodotus  teils  us)  was  superior  to  the 
Persian ;  but  Cyrus  devised  a  stratagem  whereby 
this  cavalry  was  rendered  unavailable — placing  in 
front  of  bis  line  the  baggage  cameis,  which  the 
Lydian  horses  could  not  endure  either  to  smell  or 
to  behold  ^  The  horsemen  of  Croesus  were  thus 
obliged  to  dismount;  nevertheless  they  fought 
bravely  on  foot,  and  were  not  driven  into  the  town 
tili  after  a  sanguinary  combat. 

Though  confined  within  the  walls  of  bis  capital,  siege  and 

—^  capture  of 

Croesus  had  still  good  reason  for  hoping  to  hold  sard». 
out  until  the  arrival  of  bis  allies,  to  whom  he  sent 
pressing  envoys  of  acceleration :  for  Sardis  was 
considered  impregnable — one  assault  had  already 
been  repulsed,  and  the  Persians  would  have  been 
reduced  to  the  slow  process  of  blockade.  But  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege,  accident  did  for  the 
besiegers  that  which  they  could  not  have  accom- 
plished  either  by  skill  or  force.  Sardis  was  situated 
on  an  outlying  peak  of  the  northern  side  of  Tm61us  ; 
it  was  well-fortified  everywhere  except  towards  the 
mountain ;  and  on  that  side,  the  rock  was  so  pre- 
cipitous  and  inaccessible,  that  fortifications  were 
thought  unnecessary,  nor  did  the  inhabitants  be- 
lieve  assault  to  be  possible  in  that  quarter.  But 
Hyroeades,  a  Persian  soldier,  having  accidentally 
Seen  one  of  the  garrison  descending  this  precipitous 
rock  to  pick  up  his  helmet  which  had  roUed  down, 
watched  his  opportunity,  tried  to  climb  up,  and 
found  it  not  impracticable  ;  otbers  foUowed  his  ex- 
ample,  the  streng  hold  was  thus  seized  first,  and 
the  whole  city  speedily  taken  by  storm'. 

'  The  Story  about  this  successful  employment  of  the  camels  appeara 
also  io  XenophoD,  Cyrop:rd.  vii.  1,  47.  '  Herodot.  i.  84. 
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Crasos  be-  Cyrus  had  given  especial  Orders  to  spare  the  life 
■omTof  Cy.  of  Croesus,  who  was  accordingly  made  prisoner.  Bat 
^!!^^^  preparatioDS  were  made  for  a  solemn  and  terrible 
spectacle :  the  captive  king  was  destined  to  be 
burnt  in  chains»  together  with  fourteen  Lydian 
youthSy  on  a  vast  pile  of  wood :  and  we  are  even 
told  that  the  pile  was  already  kindled  and  the 
victim  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,  when 
Apollo  sent  a  miraculous  rain  to  preserve  him. 
As  to  the  general  fact  of  supernatural  interposition, 
in  one  way  or  another,  Herodotus  and  Kt£sias 
both  agree,  though  they  describe  differently  the 
particular  miracles  wrought^  It  is  certain  that 
Crcesus  after  some  time  was  released  and  well-treated 
by  bis  cooqueror,  and  lived  to  become  the  confi- 

^  Compare  Herodot.  i.  84-87«  and  Kt^ias,  Persica,  c.  4 ;  which  latter 
seems  to  have  been  copied  by  Polysnus,  vii.  6, 10. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  miracles  enumerated  by  the  latter« 
no  raentioD  is  made  of  fire  or  of  the  pile  of  wood  kindled  :  we  have  the 
chaina  of  Croesua  miraculously  Struck  off,  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  but  no  fire  mentioned.  This  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  illus- 
trating  the  fact  that  KtSsias  derived  bis  Information  firom  Penian  nar- 
rators,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  impute  to  Cyrus  the  use  of  fire  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  Persians  worshipcd  fire  as  a  god,  aod  considered 
it  impious  to  burn  a  dead  body  (Herodot.  iii.  16).  Now  Herodotus 
seems  to  have  heard  the  story  about  the  buming  from  Lydian  inform- 
ants  (Xrycrai  viro  Avda>v«  Herodot.  i.87) :  whether  theLydiana  regarded 
fire  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  Persians,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
even  if  they  did,  they  would  not  be  indisposed  to  impute  to  Cyrus  an 
act  of  gross  impiety,  just  as  the  Egyptians  impnted  another  actequally 
gross  to  KambysSs,  which  Herodotus  himself  treats  as  a  falsehood 
(iii.  16). 

The  long  narrative  given  by  Nikolaus  Damaskdnus  of  the  treatment 
of  Croesus  by  Cyrus,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  bonowed 
from  the  Lydian  historian  Xanthus,  eider  contemporary  of  Herodotus. 
But  it  seems  to  me  a  mere  compilation,  not  weil  put  together,  from 
Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  and  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  perhaps 
including  some  particular  incidents  out  of  Xanthus  (see  Nikol.  Damas. 
Fragm.  ed.  Orell.  p.  57-70,  and  the  Fragments  of  Xanthus  in  Didot's 
Historie.  Grsecor.  Fragm.  p.  40). 
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dential  adviser  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  bis  son 
Kambysds  > :  Ktdsias  also  acquaints  us  that  a  con- 
siderable  town  and  territory  near  Ekbatana,  called 
Bardnd,  was  assigned  to  bim,  according  to  a  prac- 
tice  wbicb  we  sball  find  not  unfrequent  witb  tbe 
Persian  kings.  Tbe  prudent  counsel  and  remarks 
as  to  tbe  relations  between  Persians  and  Lydians, 
wbereby  Croesus  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  bave  first 
earned  tbis  favourable  treatment,  are  bardly  worth 
repeating ;  but  tbe  indignant  remonstrance  sent  by 
Croesus  to  the  Delpbian  god  is  too  cbaracteristic  to 
be  passed  over.  He  obtained  permission  from  Cyrus  Remon- 
to  lay  upon  tbe  boly  pavement  of  tbe  Delpbian  dressedby 
temple  tbe  cbains  witb  wbicb  be  bad  at  first  been  theloei-^ 
bound ;  and  tbe  Lydian  envoys  were  instructed,  after  ^**^  ^' 
exbibiting  to  tbe  god  tbese  bumiliating  memorials, 
to  ask  wbetber  it  was  bis  custom  to  deceive  bis  bene- 
factors,  and  wbetber  be  was  not  ashamed  to  bave 
encouraged  tbe  king  of  Lydia  in  an  enterprise  so 
disastrous  ?  Tbe  god,  condescending  to  justify  bim- 
seif  by  tbe  Ups  of  tbe  priestess,  replied — "  Not  even 
a  god  can  escape  bis  destiny.  Crcesus  bas  sufiered 
for  tbe  sin  of  bis  fiftb  ancestor  (Gy^ds),  wbo,  con- 
spiring  witb  a  woman,  slew  bis  master  and  wrong- 
fully  seized  tbe  sceptre.  Apollo  employed  all  bis 
influence  witb  tbe  Mceraa  (Fates)  to  obtain  tbat  tbis 
sin  migbt  be  expiated  by  tbe  cbildren  of  Croesus, 
and  not  by  Croesus  bimself ;  but  tbe  Moerae  would 
grant  notbing  more  tban  a  postponement  of  tbe 
judgment  for  tbree  years.  Let  Croesus  know  tbat 
Apollo  bas  tbus  procured  for  bim  a  reign  tbree 

'  Jostio  (i.  7)  seems  to  copy  Kt^ias,  about  the  treatment  of  Croe- 
sus. 

s2 
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years  longer  than  his  original  destiny^  after  having 
tried  in  vain  to  rescue  him  altogether.  Moreover 
he  sent  that  rain  which  at  the  critical  moment  ex- 
tioguished  the  burning  pile.  Nor  has  Croesus  any 
right  to  complain  of  the  prophecy  by  which  he  was 
encouraged  to  enter  on  the  war ;  for  wheu  the  god 
told  him,  that  he  would  subvert  a  great  empire^  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  again  inquired  which  empire 
the  god  meant ;  and  if  he  neither  understood  the 
meaningy  nor  chose  to  ask  for  information»  he  has 
himself  to  blame  for  the  result.  Besides»  Crcesus 
neglected  the  warning  given  to  him,  about  the  ac- 
quisition  of  the  Median  kingdom  by  a  mule :  Cyrus 
was  that  mule — son  of  a  Median  mother  of  royal 
breed,  by  a  Persian  father  at  once  of  different  race 
and  of  lower  position." 
^luSla^ii  ^^^^  triumphant  justification  extorted  even  from 
of  the  Croesus  himself  a  fall  confession,  that  the  sin  lay 
with  him,  and  not  with  the  god'.  It  certainly  iU 
lustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  theological 
ideas  of  the  time,  and  it  shows  us  how  mach,  in 
the  mind  of  Herodotus,  the  facts  of  the  centuries 
preceding  his  own,  unrecorded  as  they  were  by  any 
contemporary  authority,  tended  to  cast  themselves 

^  Herodot.  i.  91«  UpoSvfitoftivov  dt  Ao^U»  &rtt»£  £y  jciirak  ro^r  «raiiSar 
roös  Kpoimv  ycyoiro  t6  ZopdiW  «rotfoff,  Kai  fjJj  kot  ovrdy  Kpmcroir,  wie 
Mv  rt  iyivm  wapayaytl»  Moipas'  Sirop  di  tvidmicaif  a(nxu,  ^pvtraro,  Kai 
ixafMrar6  oV  rpla  yäp  trta  ^avtßaKtro  rilp  ^apdi»p  Ükwruf.  Kairovro 
iiriardirBm  KpoUrot,  »£  vartpov  roi<ri  Krtot  rovroun  dkoös  rift  mwpm- 

'  Herodot.  i.  91«  'O  di  OKovaas  avvtyv»  iwvrov  cZmu  117»  Afiopraia, 
Koi  OV  TOV  $tov. 

Xenophon  also  in  the  Cyropiedia  (vii.  2,  16-25)  brings  Croesus  to 
the  same  result  of  confession  aod  humiliation,  though  by  steps  some- 
what  different. 
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into  a  sort  of  religious  drama ;  the  threads  of  the 
historical  web  being  in  part  put  together,  in  part 
originally  spun,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth 
the  religious  sentiment  and  doctrine  woven  in  as  a 
pattern.  The  Pythian  priestess  predicts  to  Gygfis 
that  the  crime  which  he  had  committed  in  assassi- 
nating  bis  master  would  be  expiated  by  bis  fifth 
descendant,  though,  as  Herodotus  teils  us,  no  one 
took  any  notice  of  this  prophecy  until  it  was  at  last 
fulfiUed* :  we  see  thus  that  the  history  of  the  first 
Mermnad  king  is  made  up  after  the  catastrophe  of 
the  last.  There  was  something  in  the  main  facts  y«*e  of 
of  the  history  of  Croesus  profoundly  striking  to  the  pwwive  to 
Greek  mind :  a  king  at  the  summit  of  wealth  and  ^d!^ 
power — ^pious  in  the  extreme  and  munificent  to- 
wards  the  gods — the  first  destroyer  of  Hellenic  li- 
berty  in  Asia — then  precipitated,  at  once  and  on  a 
sudden,  into  the  abyss  of  ruin.  The  sin  of  the  first 
parent  helped  much  towards  the  Solution  of  this 
perplexing  problem,  as  well  as  to  exalt  the  credit 
of  the  Oracle,  when  made  to  assume  the  shape  of 
an  unnoticed  prophecy.  In  the  affecting  story 
(discussed  in  a  former  chapter«)  of  Solon  and  Croe- 
sus,  the  Lydian  king  is  punished  with  an  acute 
domestic  affliction  because  he  thought  himself  the 
happiest  of  mankind — the  gods  not  suffering  any 
one  to  be  arrogant  except  themselves®;  and  the 
warning  of  Solon  is  made  to  recur  to  Crcesus  after 
he  has  become  the  prisoner  of  Cyrus,  in  the  narra- 
tive  of  Herodotus.     To  the  same  vein  of  thought 

'  Herodot.  i.  13. 

'  See  above,  chap.  xi.  vol.  ii,  p.  200. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  10.  ov  yap  cf  t^powW  «XXoi^  fit'ya  6  Stot  fj  imvTov^ 
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belongs  tlie  story,  just  recounted,  of  the  relations 
of  Croesus  with  the  Delphian  oracle :  an  account 
is  provided,  satisfactory  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Greeks,  how  and  why  he  was  ruined — ^but  no- 
thing less  than  the  overruling  and  omnipotent 
Mcerae  could  be  invoked  to  explain  so  stupendous 
a  result.  It  is  rarely  that  these  supreme  goddesses 
— or  hyper-goddesses,  since  the  gods  themselves 
must  submit  to  them — are  brought  into  such  di- 
stinct  light  and  action :  usually  they  are  kept  in 
the  dark,  or  are  left  to  be  understood  as  the  unseen 
stumbling-block  in  cases  of  extreme  incomprehen- 
sibility ;  and  it  is  difficult  clearly  to  determine  (as 
in  the  case  of  some  complicated  political  constitu- 
tions)  where  the  Greeks  conceived  sovereign  power 
to  reside»  in  respect  to  the  government  of  the  world. 

w  Fauau*  ^^'  ^^^^  *^^®  sovereignty  of  the  Moerse,  and  the 
subordinate  agency  of  the  gods,  are  unequivocally 
set  forth* :  yet  the  gods  are  still  extremely  power- 

'  la  the  Oracle  reported  in  Herodot.  vii.  141.  as  delivered  by  the 
Pythian  priestess  to  Athens  on  occasion  of  the  approach  of  Xerxds« 
Zeus  is  represented  in  the  same  sopreme  position  as  the  present  oracle 
assigns  to  the  Moers  or  Fates  :  Pallas  in  vain  attempts  to  propitiate 
him  in  favour  of  Athens,  just  as  in  this  case  Apollo  tries  to  mitigate 
the  Moerae  in  respect  to  Crcesus — 

Ov  bvvarai  HakKäg  AC  'ÖXvfiiriov  €(iKd(ra<r6<u, 
Aifra-ofAtinj  noXkoiO'i  \6yois  Koi  fiTjribi  irvK»^,  &c. 
Compare  also  viii.  109  and  ix.  16. 

O.  Müller  (Dissertation  on  the  Euroenides  of  iEschylas,  p.  222,  Eng. 
Transl.)  says — "  On  no  occasion  does  Zeus  Soter  exert  his  influence 
directly,  like  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  the  Erinnyes  ;  but  whereas  Apollo 
is  prophet  and  exegetes  by  virtue  of  wisdom  derived  from  him,  and 
Minerva  is  indebted  to  him  for  her  sway  over  states  and  assemblies — 
nay,  the  very  Erinnyes  exercise  their  functions  in  his  name — this  Zeos 
Stands  always  in  the  background,  and  has  in  reality  only  to  settle  a 
conflict  existing  within  himself.  For  with  ^schylus,  as  with  all  men 
of  profound  feeling  among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times,  Jupiter 
is  the  only  real  god  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word.    Although  he  is 
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fuly  because  the  Moerse  comply  with  their  requests 
up  to  a  certain  point,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  be 
whoUy  inexorable ;  but  their  compliance  is  carried 
no  farther  than  they  themselves  choose ;  nor  would 
they,  even  in  deference  to  Apollo  ^  alter  the  origi- 

in  the  spirit  of  ancient  theology  a  generated  god  arisen  out  of  an  im- 
perfect  State  of  things,  and  not  produced  tili  the  third  stage  of  a  deve- 
lopment  of  nature — still  he  is,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  the  spirit 
that  pervades  and  governs  the  universe." 

To  the  same  purpose  Klausen  expresses  himseif  (Theologumena 
.£schyli,  p.  6-69). 

It  is  perfectly  troe  that  many  passages  may  be  produced  from  Greek 
anthors  which  ascribe  to  Zeus  the  supreme  power  here  noted.  But  it 
is  equaily  true  that  this  conception  is  not  uniforroly  adhered  to,  and 
that  sometimes  the  Fates  or  Mcerae  are  repreaented  as  supreme ;  occa- 
sionally  represented  as  the  stronger  and  Zeus  as  the  weaker  (Prom^ 
theus,  515).  The  whole  tenor  of  that  tragedy,  in  fact,  brings  out  the 
conception  of  a  Zeus  Tvpawos — whose  power  is  not  supreme,  even  for 
the  time ;  and  is  not  destined  to  continue  permanently  even  at  its  ex- 
isting  height.  The  explanations  given  by  Klausen  of  this  drama  appear 
to  me  incorrect ;  nor  do  I  understand  how  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  above  passage  quoted  from  O.  Müller. 

The  two  Oracles  here  cited  from  Herodotus  exhibit  plainly  the  fluc- 
tuation  of  Greek  opinion  on  this  subject :  in  the  one,  the  supreme  de- 
termination,  and  the  inexorability  which  accompanies  it,  are  ascribed 
to  Zeus— in  the  other,  to  the  Mcerse.  This  double  point  of  view  adapted 
itself  to  different  occasions,  and  served  as  a  help  for  the  interpretation 
of  different  events.  Zeus  was  supposed  to  have  certain  sympathies  for 
human  beings ;  misfortunes  happened  to  various  men  which  he  not 
only  did  not  wish  to  bring  on,  but  would  have  been  disposed  to  avert ; 
here  the  Meer»,  who  had  no  sympathies,  were  introduced  as  an  ex- 
planatory  cause,  tacitly  implied  as  overruling  Zeus.  "  Cum  Furiis 
^schylus  Parcas  tantum  non  ubique  conjungit,"  says  Klausen  (Theol. 
.£8ch.  p.  39) ;  and  this  entire  absence  of  human  sympathies  constitutes 
the  common  point  of  both — ^that  in  which  the  Moerse  and  the  Erinnyes 
differ  from  all  the  other  gods — ir€<f)piKa  rav  ^Xco-cocicov  Otav,  ov  öfotg 
6fMoutp  (.£schyl.  Sept.  ad  Theb.  720) :  compare  Eumenid.  961, 172,  and 
indeed  the  general  strain  of  that  fearful  tragedy. 

In  JSscbylus,  as  in  Herodotus,  Apollo  is  represented  as  exercising 
persuasive  powers  over  the  Mcerse  (Eumenid.  724) — Moipat  hrtiaas 
affiBirovg  $€ivai  ßporovs. 

^  The  language  of  Herodotus  deserves  attention :  Apollo  teils  Crts- 
stts— "  I  applied  to  the  Moerte  to  get  the  execution  of  the  judgment 
postponed  from  your  time  to  that  of  your  children— but  I  could  not 
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nal  sentence  of  punishment  for  the  sin  of  Gygds  in 
the  person  of  bis  fifth  descendant — a  sentence 
moreover  which  Apollo  himself  had  formally  pro- 
phesied  shortly  after  the  sin  was  committed ;  so 
that,  if  the  Moerae  had  listened  to  bis  intercession 
on  behalf  of  Croesus,  bis  own  prophetie  credit  would 
have  been  endangered.  Their  unalterable  resoln- 
tion  has  predetermined  the  ruin  of  CrcBSus,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  event  is  manifested  by  the  circum- 
stance,  that  even  Apollo  himself  cannot  prevail 
upon  them  to  alter  it»  or  to  grant  more  than  a  three 
years'  respite.  The  religious  element  must  here  be 
viewed  as  giving  the  form — the  historical  element 
as  giving  the  matter  only,  and  not  the  whole  mat- 
ter— of  the  Story ;  and  these  two  Clements  will  be 
found  conjoined  more  or  less  throughont  most  of 
the  history  of  Herodotus,  though  as  we  descend  to 
later  times,  we  shall  find  the  latter  element  in  con- 
stantly  increasing  proportion.  His  conception  of 
history  is  extremely  different  from  that  of  Thucy- 
didSs,  who  lays  down  to  himself  the  true  scheme 
and  purpose  of  the  historian,  common  to  bim  with 
the  philosopher — to  recount  and  interpret  the  past, 
as  a  rational  aid  towards  the  prevision  of  the  futm«^ 
B.c.  546.  The  destruction  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Persians  at  Sardis — ^an 
event  pregnant  with  consequences  to  Hellas  gene- 
rally — took  place  in  546  b.c.*   Sorely  did  thelonlc 

prevail  upon  them ;  bat  as  mach  as  they  woald  yield  qf  tknr  own  oc- 
emrd,  l  procured  for  yoa"  (f<roy  6c  ipfdwKav  aZrai,  cxoptoortf  oi — i. 

91). 

*  Thucyd.  i.  22. 

^  This  important  date  depends  upon  the  evidence  of  Solinua  (Poly- 
histor, i.  112)  and  Sosikratls  (ap.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  95):  see  Mr.  Clin- 
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Greeks  now  repent  that  they  had  rejected  the  pro-  stite  ot 
positions  made  to  them  by  Cyrus  for  revolting  from  oneks 
Crcesus — though  at  the  time  when  these  proposi-  ^uest  af 
tions  were  made,  it  would  have  been  highly  impra-  cJJSL^ 
dent  to  listen  to  them,  since  the  Lydian  power 
might  reasonably  be  looked  upon  as  the  stronger. 
As  soon  as  Sardis  had  fallen,  they  sent  envoys  to 
the  conqueror,  entreating  that  they  might  be  en- 
roUed  as  his  tributaries,  on  the  footing  which  they 
had  occupied  under  Crcesus.     The   reply  was  a 
Stern  and  angry  refasal,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Milesians,  to  whom  the  terms  which  they  asked 
were  granted  ^ :  why  this  favourable  exception  was 
extended  to  them,  we  do  not  know.    The  other 
Continental  lonians  and  JSolians  (exclusive  of  Mi* 
lötus,  and  exclusive  also  of  the  insular  cities  which 
the  Persians  had  no  means  of  attacking),  seized 
with  alarm,  began  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition 

toa's  Fasti  Hellen,  ad  ann.  546,  and  his  Appendix»  eh.  17*  npon  the 
Lydian  kiogs. 

Mr.  Clinton  and  most  of  the  chronologista  acoept  the  date  without  he- 
utation,  but  Volney  (Recherches  snr  THistoire  Ancienne,  toI.  i.  p.  306- 
308 ;  Chronologie  des  Rois  Lydiens)  rejects  it  altogether ;  considering 
the  capture  of  Sardis  to  have  occarred  in  557  b.c.,  and  the  reign  of 
Cnssus  to  have  began  in  571  b.c.  He  treats  very  contemptnoasly  the 
authority  of  Solinus  and  Sosikratds,  and  has  an  elaborate  aigmnentation 
to  prove  that  the  date  which  he  adopts  is  borne  oat  by  Herodotns. 
This  latter  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  satisfactory :  I  adopt  the  date 
of  Solinus  and  Sosikratds,  thoagh  agreeing  with  Volney  that  snch  po- 
sitive authority  is  not  very  considerable,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
contradict  them,  and  because  the  date  which  they  give  seems  in  conso- 
nance  with  the  stream  of  the  history. 

Volney's  argumenta  suppose  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus  a  degree  of 
chronological  precision  altogether  unreasonable,  in  reference  to  events 
anterior  to  contemporary  records.  He  (like  other  chronologists)  ez- 
hansts  his  ingenuity  to  find  a  proper  potnt  of  historical  time  for  the 
sopposed  conversation  between  Solon  and  Croesus  (p.  320). 

>  Herodot.  i.  141. 
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of  defence:  it  seems  that  the  Lydian  king  had 
caused  their  fortifications  to  be  wholly  or  partially 
dismantledy  for  we  are  told  that  they  now  beganto 
erect  walls ;  and  the  Ph6kaeanB  especially  devoted 
to  that  purpose  a  present  which  thejrhad  received 
from  the  Iberian  Arganthönius,  king  of  Tarttesus. 
Besides  thus  strengthening  their  own  cities,  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  send  a  Joint  embassy  en- 
They  appiy  treating  aid  from  Sparta  ;  they  doubtless  were  not 
Sputa  for  unapprised  that  the  Spartans  had  actually  equipped 
an  army  for  the  support  of  Crcesus.  Their  depu- 
ties  went  to  Sparta,  where  the  Phökaean  Pyther- 
mus,  appointed  by  the  rest  to  be  spokesman,  cloth- 
ing  himself  in  a  purple  robe^  in  order  to  attract 
the  largest  audience  possible,  set  forth  their  press- 
ing  need  of  succour  against  the  impending  dan- 
ger.  The  Lacedaemonians  refused  the  prayer ;  ne- 
vertheless  they  despatcbed  to  Ph6kaea  some  com- 
missioners  to  investigate  the  State  of  affairs — who, 
perhaps  persuaded  by  the  Phökseans,  sent  LakrinSs, 
one  of  their  number,  to  the  conqueror  at  Sardis,  to 
warn  him  that  he  should  not  lay  hands  on  any  city 
of  Hellas — for  the  Lacedaemonians^  would  not  per- 
mit  it.  ''  Who  are  these  Lacedaemonians  ?  (in- 
quired  Cyrus  from  some  Greeks  who  stood  near  him) 
— how  many  are  there  of  tbem,  that  they  venture  to 
send  me  such  a  notice?"  Having  received  the 
answer,  wberein  it  was  stated  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  a  city  and  a  regulär  market  at  Sparta,  he 
exclaimed — "  I  have  never  yet  been  afraid  of  men 

*  Herodot.  i.  152.  The  porple  garment,  so  attractive  a  epectade 
amid  the  plain  clothing  universal  at  Sparta,  marks  the  contrast  between 
Asiatic  and  European  Greece. 
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like  these,  who  have  a  set  place  in  the  middle  of 
their  city,  where  they  meet  to  cheat  one  another 
and  forswear  themselves.  If  I  live,  they  shall  have 
troubles  of  their  own  to  talk  about,  apart  from  the 
lonians."  To  buy  or  seil  appeared  to  the  Persians 
a  contemptible  practice  :  for  they  carried  out  con- 
sistently,  one  step  farther^  the  principle  upon  which 
even  many  able  Greeks  condemned  the  lending  of 
mooey  on  interest ;  and  the  speech  of  Cyrus  was 
intended  as  a  covert  reproach  of  Grecian  habits 
generally^ 

This  blank  menace  of  Lakrinds,  an  insulting  pro-  Cyma  quiu 
vocation  to  the  enemy  rather  than  a  real  support  to  revoit  of 
the  distressed,  was  the  only  benefit  which  the  lonic  jup^^JS! 
Greeks  derived  from  Sparta.  They  were  left  to 
defend  themselves  as  best  they  could  against  the 
conqueror ;  who  presently  however  quitted  Sardis 
to  prosecute  in  person  bis  conquests  in  the  East, 
leaving  the  Persian  Tabalus  with  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  bat  consigning  both  the  large  treasure  cap- 
tured,  and  the  authority  over  the  Lydian  population, 
to  the  Lydian  Paktyas.  As  he  carried  away  Croesus 
along  with  him,  he  probably  considered  himself  sure 
of  the  fidelity  of  those  Lydians  whom  the  deposed 
monarch  recommended.  Bat  he  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived  at  his  own  capital,  when  he  received  the  in- 
telligence  that  Paktyas  had  revolted,  arming  the 
Lydian  popuIation,  and  employiug  the  treasure  in 
bis  Charge  to  hire  fresh  troops.  On  hearing  this 
news,  Cyrus  addressed  himself  to  Croesus  (accord- 
ing  to  Herodotus)  in  terms  of  much  wrath  against 

^  Herodot.  i.  153.  ravra  is  rovs  irdvrtis  ""EXkijvaf  ofrcppctf^e  6  Kvpos 
rä  Znta,  &c. 
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the  Lydians,  and  even  intimated  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  seil  them  all  as  slaves.  Upon  which 
Croesus,  füll  of  alarm  for  his  people,  contended 
strenuously  that  Paktyas  alone  was  in  fault,  and 
deserving  of  punishment ;  but  he  at  the  same  time 
advised  Cyrus  to  disarm  the  Lydian  population, 
and  to  enforce  upon  them  both  effeminate  attire 
and  habits  of  playing  on  the  harp  and  shopkeeping. 
'*  By  this  process  (he  said)  you  will  soon  see  them 
become  women  instead  of  men*.'*  This  Suggestion 
is  said  to  have  been  accepted  by  Cyras,  and  exe- 
cuted  by  his  general  MazarSs.  The  conversation 
here  reported,  and  the  deliberate  plan  for  enervating 
the  Lydian  character  supposed  to  be  pursued  by 
Cyrus,  is  evidently  an  hypothesis  imagined  by  some 
of  the  contemporaries  or  predecessors  of  Hero* 
dotus,  to  explain  the  contrast  between  the  Lydians 
whom  they  saw  before  them,  after  two  or  three  ge- 
nerations  of  slavery,  and  the  old  irresistible  horse- 
men  of  whom  they  heard  in  fame,  at  the  time 
when  Croesus  was  lord  from  the  Halys  to  the 
JSgean  Sea. 
ThePereian  To  rctum  to  Paktyas — he  had  commenced  his  re- 
MaaurL  ^olt,  come  dowu  to  the  sea-coast,  and  employed  the 
lonS^c  treasures  of  Sardis  in  levying  a  Grecian  mercenary 
Lydian       forcc,  with  which  he  invested  the  place  and  blocked 

Paktyas»  __ 

up  the  governor  Tabalus.  But  he  manifested  no 
courage  worthy  of  so  dangerous  an  enterprise  ;  for 
no  sooner  had  he  heard  that  the  Median  general 
MazarSs  was  approaching  at  the  head  of  an  army 
despatched  by  Cyrus  against  him,  than  he  disbanded 
his  force  and  fled  to  Kymd  for  protection  as  a  sup- 

^  Herodot.  i.  155. 
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pliant.  Presently  arrived  a  menacing  summons 
from  Mazards,  demanding  that  he  should  be  given 
up  forthwithy  whlch  plunged  the  Kymaeans  into 
profouud  dismay ;  for  the  idea  of  giving  up  a  sup- 
pliant  to  destruction  was  shocking  to  Grecian  sen- 
timent.  They  sent  to  solicit  advice  from  the  holy 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidse  near  MilStus ;  and 
the  reply  directed»  that  Paktyas  should  be  sur- 
rendered.  Nevertheless  so  igaominious  did  such  a 
surrender  appear,  that  Aristodikus  and  some  other 
Kymsean  Citizens  denounced  the  messengers  as 
liarSy  and  required  that  a  more  trustworthy  deputa- 
tion  should  be  sent  to  consult  the  god.  Aristo- 
dikus himself,  forming  one  of  the  second  body, 
stated  the  perplexity  to  the  oracle,  and  received  a 
repetition  of  the  same  answer  ;  whereupon  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  roh  the  birds'-nests  which  existed  in 
abundance  in  and  about  the  temple.  A  voice  from 
the  inner  oracular  Chamber  speedily  arrested  him, 
exclaiming — **  Most  impious  of  men,  how  darest 
thou  to  do  such  things  ?  Wilt  thou  snatch  my  sup- 
pliants  from  the  temple  itself?"  Unabashed  by 
the  rebuke,  Aristodikus  replied — **  Master,  thus 
dost  thou  help  suppliants  thyself :  and  dost  thou 
command  the  Kymaeans  to  give  up  a  suppliant?" 
^'  Yes,  I  do  command  it^  (rejoined  the  god  forth- 
with),  in  Order  that  the  crime  may  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  you  the  sooner,  and  that  you  may  not 
in  iuture  come  to  consult  the  oracle  upon  the  sur- 
render of  suppliants." 

The  ingenuity  of  Aristodikus  completely  nullified 
the  oracular  response,  and  left  the  Kymaeans  in 

>  Herodot.  i.  159. 
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their  original  perplexity.  Not  choosing  to  sur- 
render  Paktyas,  nor  daring  to  protect  him  against 
a  besieging  army,  they  sent  him  away  to  MitylÄnß, 
whither  the  envoys  of  MazarSs  foUowed  and  de- 
manded  him ;  offering  a  reward  so  considerable,  that 
the  Kymaeans  became  fearful  of  trusting  them,  and 
again  conveyed  away  the  suppliant  to  Chios,  where 
he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athöne  PoUuchus, 
But  here  again  the  pursuers  foUowed,  and  the 
Chians  were  persuaded  to  drag  him  from  the  tem- 
ple and  surrender  him,  on  consideration  of  receiving 
the  territory  of  Atarneus  (a  district  on  the  con- 
tinent  over  against  the  island  of  Lesbos)  as  pur- 
chase-money.  Paktyas  was  thus  seized  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Cyrus,  who  had  given  the  most  express 
Orders  for  this  capture :  hence  the  unusual  inten- 
sity  of  the  pursuit.  But  it  appears  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Atarneus  was  considered  as  having  been 
ignominiously  acquired  by  the  Chians :  none  even 
of  their  own  Citizens  would  employ  any  article  of 
its  produce  for  holy  or  sacrificial  purposes^ 

MazarSs  next  proceeded  to  the  attack  and  con- 

'  Herodot.  i.  160.  The  short  fragment  from  Char6n  of  Lampsakus, 
which  Plutarch  (De  Malignitat.  Herod.  p.  859)  cites  here,  in  support 
of  one  among  his  many  unjast  censures  on  Herodotus,  is  noway  in- 
consistent  with  the  Statement  of  the  latter,  but  rather  tends  to  con- 
finn  it. 

In  writing  this  treatise  on  the  alleged  ili-temper  of  Herodotus,  we 
see  that  Plutarch  had  before  him  the  history  of  Charön  of  Lampsakus, 
more  ancient  by  one  generation  than  the  historian  whom  he  was  as- 
sailing,  and  also  belonging  to  Asiatic  Greece.  Of  course  it  euited  the 
purpose  of  his  work  to  produce  all  the  contradictions  to  Herodotus 
which  he  could  find  in  Charön  :  the  fact  that  he  has  produced  none 
of  any  moment,  tends  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  historian  of  Ha- 
likamassus,  and  to  show  that  in  the  main  his  narrative  was  in  ac- 
cordance  with  that  of  Char6n. 
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quest  of  the  Greeks  on  the  coast;  an  enterprise  Harptgas 

which,  since  he  soon  died  of  illness,  was  completed  Mazar^s— 

by  his  successor  Harpagus.  The  towns  assailed  suc-  ^^^y  ^ 

cessively  made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  resistance :  *^®  ^^^' 


aians. 


the  Persian  general  by  his  numbers  drove  the  de- 
fenders  within  their  walls,  against  which  he  piled 
up  mounds  of  earth,  so  as  either  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm  or  to  compel  surrender.  AU  of  them 
were  reduced  one  after  the  other :  with  all,  the 
terms  of  subjection  were  doubtless  harder  than 
those  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by 
Croesus,  because  Cyrus  had  already  refused  to  grant 
these  terms  to  them,  with  the  single  exception  of 
MilStus,  and  because  they  had  since  given  addi- 
tional  ofFence  by  aiding  the  revolt  of  Paktyas.  The 
inhabitants  of  Prifinö  were  sold  into  slavery  :  they 
were  the  first  assailed  by  Mazards,  and  had  perhaps 
been  especially  forward  in  the  attack  made  by 
Paktyas  on  Sardis'. 

Among  these  unfortunate  towns,  thus  changing  Pate  of 
their  master  and  passing  out  into  a  harsher  subjec- 
tion, two  deserve  especial  notice — ^Te6s  and  Ph6- 
ksea.  The  Citizens  of  the  former,  so  soon  as  the 
mound  around  their  walls  had  rendered  farther  re- 
sistance impossible,  embarked  and  emigrated,  some 
to  Thrace,  where  they  founded  Abddra — others 
to  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  where  they  planted 
Phanagoria :  a  portion  of  them  however  must  have 
remained  to  take  the  chances  of  subjection,  since 
the  town  appears  in  after-times  still  peopled  and 
still  Hellenic*.     The  fate  of  Phökaea,  similar  in  the 

'  Herodot.  i.  161-169. 

'  Herodot.  i.  168 ;  Skymnas  Chius«  Fragm.  y.  153  ;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  553. 
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main,  is  given  to  us  with  more  striking  circum- 
stances  of  detail,  and  becomes  tbe  more  interesting, 
since  the  enterprising  maiiners  who  inhabited  it 
had  been  the  torch-bearers  of  Grecian  geographica! 
discovery  in  the  west.  I  have  already  described 
their  adventurous  exploiing  voyages  of  former  days 
into  the  interior  of  the  Adriatic,  and  along  the 
whole  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  as  far  as  Tartessus  (the  region  around  and 
adjoining  to  Cadiz) — together  with  the  favourable 
reception  given  to  them  by  old  Arganthönius,  king 
of  the  country,  who  invited  them  to  immigrate  in  a 
body  to  bis  kingdom,  offering  them  the  choice  of 
any  site  which  they  might  desire.  His  invitation 
was  declined,  though  probably  the  Phökseans  may 
have  subsequently  regretted  the  refusal ;  and  he 
then  manifested  his  goodwill  towards  them  by  a 
large  present  to  defray  the  expense  of  constructing 
fortifications  round  their  town*.  The  walls,  erected 

'  Herodot.  i.  163.  'O  de  irv&6fi€vot  nap*  avr&v  t6v  Mfdoy  &t  aß^oiro, 
tdidav  a^  xPffiiutTa  rtlxot  w€ptßak€<rBai  rriv  ntSXiv. 

I  do  not  undentand  why  the  commentators  dehate  what  or  who  is 
meant  by  rh»  M^doy :  it  plainly  means  the  Median  or  Persian  power 
generally :  bat  the  chronological  difficulty  is  a  real  one,  if  we  are  to 
•uppoae  that  there  was  time  between  the  first  alarm  conceived  of  the 
Median  power  by  the  lonians,  and  the  siege  of  Ph6kea  by  Harpagus, 
to  inform  Arganth6nius  of  the  circumstances,  and  to  procare  froin 
him  this  large  aid  as  well  as  to  bnild  the  fortifications.  The  lonic 
Greeks  neither  actaally  did  conceive,  nor  had  reason  to  conceive«  any 
alarm  respecting  Persian  power,  antil  the  arrival  of  Cyms  before 
Sardis ;  and  within  a  month  from  that  time  Sardis  was  in  bis  possession. 
If  we  are  to  suppose  communication  with  Arganth6nias  groundedapon 
this  circnmstance,  at  the  distance  of  Tartteus  and  ander  the  circom- 
stances  of  ancient  navigation,  we  mast  necessarily  imagine  also  that  the 
attack  made  by  Harpagas  apon  Ph6kca  (which  city  he  assailed  before 
any  of  the  rest)  was  postponed  for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  Such 
postponement  is  not  whoUy  impossible,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Herodotean  narrative,  nor  do  I  think  it  likely.     It  is  mach  more  pro- 
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in  part  by  this  aid,  were  both  extensive  and  well- 
built ;  yet  they  could  not  hinder  Harpagus  from 
raising  bis  monnds  of  eartb  up  against  them,  and 
he  was  politic  enougb  at  tbe  same  time  to  tempt 
tbem  witb  offers  of  a  moderate  capitulation ;  re- 
quiring  only  that  they  should  breach  their  walis  in 
one  place  by  puUing  down  one  of  the  towers,  and 
oonsecrate  one  building  in  the  interior  of  the  town 
as  a  token  of  subjection.  To  accept  these  terms 
was  to  submit  themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the 
besieger,  for  there  could  be  no  security  that  they 
would  be  observed  ;  and  the  Phökseans,  while  they 
asked  for  one  day  to  deliberate  upon  their  reply, 
entreated  that  during  that  day  Harpagas  should 
withdraw  bis  troops  altogether  from  the  walls. 
With  this  demand  the  latter  complied,  intimating 
at  the  same  time  that  he  saw  clearly  tbrough  the 
meaning  of  it.  The  Phökseans  had  determined  that 

bable  that  the  informants  of  Herodotus  made  a  alip  in  chronology,  and 
ascribed  the  donations  of  Arganthönius  to  a  motive  which  did  not 
really  dictate  them. 

As  to  the  fortifications  (which  Phökaea  and  the  other  lonic  cities  are 
reported  to  have  erected  after  the  conquest  of  Sardis  by  the  Penians), 
the  case  may  stand  thus.  While  these  cities  were  all  independent,  be- 
fore  they  were  first  conquered  by  Croesas,  they  must  ondoubtedly  have 
had  fortifications.  When  Croesus  conquered  them,  he  directed  the  de- 
molition  of  the  fortifications  ;  but  demolition  does  not  necessarily  mean 
pulling  down  the  entire  walls :  when  one  or  a  few  breaches  are  made, 
the  city  is  laid  open,  and  the  purpose  of  Crcesus  would  thus  be  an- 
swered.  Such  may  well  have  been  the  state  of  the  lonian  cities  at  the 
time  when  they  first  thoaght  it  necessary  to  provide  defences  against 
the  Persians  at  Sardis :  they  repaired  and  perfected  the  breached  for- 
tifications. 

The  conjecture  of  Larcher  (see  the  Notes  both  of  Larcher  and  Wes* 
seling) — t6v  Avd^v  instead  of  t6v  Mifiop — is  not  an  unreasonable  one, 
if  it  had  any  authority  :  the  donation  of  Arganthdnius  would  then  be 
transferred  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  Lydian  conquest :  it  would 
get  rid  of  the  chronological  difficnlty  above  adverted  to,  but  it  would 
introduce  some  new  awkwardness  into  the  narrative. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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the  inevitable  senritude  impending  over  their  town 
should  not  be  shared  by  it8  inhabitants,  and  they 
employed  their  day  of  grace  in  preparation  for  col- 
lect! ve  exile,  putting  on  shipboard  their  wives  and 
children  as  well  as  their  fumiture  and  the  move- 
able  decorations  of  their  temples.  They  then  set 
sail  for  Chios,  leaving  to  the  conqueror  a  deserted 
town  for  the  occupation  of  a  Persian  garrison^ 
Emigratioii  It  appears  that  the  fugitives  were  not  very  kindly 
keims  vowl  Tcceived  at  Chios :  at  least  when  they  made  a  pro- 
•d  by  aQ,  position  for  purchasing  from  the  Chians  the  neigh- 
oniy  by  one  bouring  islands  of  CEnussse  as  a  permanent  abode, 
the  latter  were  induced  to  refuse  by  apprehensions 
of  coramercial  rivalry.  It  was  necessary  to  look 
farther  for  a  settlement ;  and  Arganthönius,  their 
protector,  being  now  dead,  Tartfissus  was  no  longer 
inviting.  Twenty  years  before,  however,  the  colony 
of  Alalia  in  the  Island  of  Corsica  had  been  founded 
from  Phökaea  by  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  and 
thither  the  general  body  of  Phökseans  now  resolved 
to  repair.  Having  prepared  their  ships  for  this 
distant  voyage,  they  first  sailed  back  to  Phökaea, 
surprised  the  Persian  garrison  whom  Harpagus  had 
left  in  the  town,  and  slew  them :  they  then  sunk  in 
the  harbour  a  great  lump  of  iron,  and  bound  them- 
selves  by  a  solemn  and  unanimous  oath  never  again 
to  See  Phökaea  until  that  iron  should  come  up  to 
the  surface.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  oath,  the 
voyage  of  exile  had  been  scarcely  begun  when 
more  than  half  of  them  repented  of  having  so  bound 
themselves — and  became  home-sick".     They  broke 

'  Herodot.  i.  164. 

'  Herodot.  i.  165.   vvrc/n/fitVrar  rS>v  dar&v  €\aß§  ir6Bot  rt  Koi  otritw 
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their  vow  and  retumed  to  Phöksea ;  but  as  Hero- 
dotus  does  not  mention  any  divine  judgment  as 
having  been  consequent  on  the  perjury,  we  may 
perhaps  suspect  that  some  grey-headed  Citizen,  to 
whom  transportation  to  Corsica  might  be  little  less 
than  a  sentence  of  death,  both  persuaded  himself, 
and  certified  to  bis  companions,  that  he  had  seen 
the  sunken  lump  of  iron  raised  up  and  floating  for 
a  while  buoyant  upon  the  waves.  Harpagus  must 
have  been  induced  to  pardon  the  previous  slaughter 
of  bis  Persian  garrison,  or  at  least  to  believe  that  it 
had  been  done  by  those  Phökaeans  who  still  per- 
sisted  in  exile  :  he  wanted  tribute-paying  subjects, 
not  an  empty  military  post,  and  the  repentant 
home-seekers  were  allowed  to  number  themselves 
among  the  slaves  of  the  Great  King. 

Meanwhile  the  smaller  but  more  resolute  half  of  Plateau 
the  Phökaeans  executed  their  voyage  to  Alalia  in  at  Aiaiia, 
Corsica,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  sixty  Ein. 
pentekontdrs  or  armed  ships,  and  established  them- 
selves along  with  the  previous  settlers.     They  re- 
mained  there  for  five  years\  during  which  time 
their  indiscriminate  piracies  had  become  so  intole- 
rable  (even  at  that  time,  piracy  committed  against 
a  foreign  vessel  seems  to  have  been  both  frequent 
and  practised  without  much  disrepute),  that  both  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea-ports  along  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians,  united  to  put  them 

lijs  irAiof  Kai  r&v  rjBt»v  lijs  x^P^^'  V^cvdcipiccoc  t§  yfv6iA€voi,  &c.  The 
coUoquial  term  which  I  have  ventored  to  place  in  the  text  expressed 
ezactly,  as  well  as  briefly,  the  meaning  of  the  historian.  A  public  oath, 
taken  by  most  of  the  Greek  cities  with  similar  ceremony  of  lumps  of  iroa* 
thrown  into  the  sea,  is  mentioned  in  Platarch,  Aristid.  c.  25. 
'  Herodot.  i.  166. 
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down :  there  subsisted  particular  treaties  between 
these  two,  for  tbe  regulation  of  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse  between  Africa  and  Italy,  of  whicb  the 
ancient  treaty  preserved  by  Polybius  between  Rome 
and  Carthage  (made  in  509  b.c.)  may  be  considered 
as  a  specimen^  Sixty  Carthaginian  and  as  many 
Tuscan  ships  attacked  the  sixty  Phöksean  ships  near 
Alalia,  and  destroyed  forty  of  them,  yet  not  without 
such  severe  loss  to  themselves  that  the  victory  was 
Said  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter ;  who  however, 
in  spite  of  this  Kadmeian  victory  (so  a  battle  was 
denominated  in  which  the  victors  lost  more  than 
the  vanquished),  were  compelled  to  carry  back  their 
remaining  twenty  vessels  to  Alalia,  and  to  retire 
with  their  wives  and  families,  in  so  far  as  room 
could  be  found  for  them,  to  Rhegium.  At  last 
these  unhappy  exiles  found  a  permanent  home  by 
establishing  the  new  settlement  of  Elea  or  Velia  in 
the  Gulf  of  PolicastrOy  on  the  Italian  coast  (then 
called  CEnötrian)  southward  from  Poseidönia  or 
Paestum.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  here  joined 
by  other  exiles  from  lonia,  in  particular  by  the 
Kolophonian  philosopher  and  poet  Xenophan^s, 
from  whom  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Eleatic 
school  of  philosophy,  distinguished  both  for  bold 
consistency  and  dialectic  acuteness,  took  its  rise. 
The  Phöksean  captives,  taken  prisoners  in  the  naval 
combat  by  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians,  were 
stoned  to  death ;  but  a  divine  judgment  overtook 
the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Agylla  in  consequence  of 
this  cruelty ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  a 
Century  afterwards,  the  Agyllseans  were  still  ex- 

^  Aristot.  Polit.  üi.  5, 1 1 ;  Polyb.  iü.  22. 
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piating  the  sin  by  a  periodical  solemnity  and  agon, 
pursuant  to  the  penalty  whick  the  Delphian  oracle 
had  imposed  upon  them\ 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Phökaean  exiles,  while 
their  brethren  at  home  remained  as  subjects  of 
Harpagus,  in  common  with  all  the  other  lonic  and 
^olic  Greeks,  except  MilStus  ;  for  even  the  insular 
inhabitants  of  Lesbos  and  Chios,  though  not  assaiU 
able  by  sea,  since  the  Persians  had  no  fleet,  thought 
it  better  to  renounce  their  independence  and  enrol 
themselyes  as  Persian  subjects — both  of  them  pos- 
sessing  strips  of  the  mainland  which  they  were  un- 
able  to  Protect  otherwise.  Samos,  on  the  other 
band,  maintained  its  independence,  and  even  reach- 
ed,  shortly  after  this  period,  under  the  despotism 
of  Polykratfis,  a  higher  degree  of  power  than  ever : 
perhaps  the  humiliation  of  the  other  maritime 
Greeks  around  may  have  rather  favoured  the  am- 
bition  of  this  unscrupulous  prince,  to  whom  I 
shali  revert  presently.  But  we  may  readily  con- 
ceive  that  the  public  solemnities  in  which  the  lonic 
Greeks  intermingled,  in  place  of  those  gay  and 
richly-decked  crowds  which  the  Homeric  hymn 
describes  in  the  preceding  Century  as  assembled  at 
DeloSy  presented  scenes  of  marked  despondency : 
one  of  their  wisest  men,  indeed,  Bias  of  Pri^n^^  Proposition 
went  so  far  as  to  propose,  at  the  Pan*Ionic  festival,  l  Paiuio^c 
a  coUective  emigration  of  the  entire  population  of  ^*?d^^ 
the  lonic  towns  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Nothing  ^' 
like  freedom  (he  ui^ed)  was  now  open  to  them  in 
Asia ;  but  in  Sardinia,  one  great  Pan-Ionic  city 
might  be  formed,  which  would  not  only  be  free  her- 

^  Hcrodot.  i.  167. 
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selfy  but  mistress  of  her  neighbours.  The  proposi- 
tion  found  no  favour ;  the  reason  of  which  is  suffi- 
cienüy  evident  from  the  narrative  just  given  re- 
specting  the  unconquerable  local  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  Phökaean  majority.  But  Herodotus 
bestows  upon  it  the  mo8t  unqualified  commenda* 
tion,  and  regrets  that  it  was  not  acted  upon  * :  had 
such  been  the  case,  the  subsequent  history  of  Car- 
thage,  Sicily,  and  even  Rome,  might  have  been 
sensibly  altered. 
Entire  con-  Thus  subducd  by  Harpagus,  the  lonic  and  ^olic 
SuB^or  Greeks  were  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  him  in  the 
^  *^  conquest  of  the  south-western  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor — Karians,  Kaunians,  Lykians,  and  Doric 
Greeks  of  Knidus  and  Halikarnassus.  Of  the  fate 
of  the  latter  town,  Herodotus  teils  us  nothing, 
though  it  was  his  native  place.  The  inhabitants  of 
Knidus,  a  place  situated  on  a  long  outlying  tongue 
of  land,  at  first  tried  to  cut  through  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  joined  them  to  the  continent,  but 
abandoned  the  attempt  with  a  facility  which  Hero- 
dotus explains  by  referring  it  to  a  prohibition  of 
the  Oracle^:  nor  did  either  the  Karians  or  the 
Kaunians  offer  any  serious  resistance.  The  Ly- 
kians only,  in  their  chief  town  Xanthus,  made  a  de- 
sperate  defence.  Having  in  vain  tried  to  repel  the 
assailants  in  the  open  field,  and  finding  themselves 
blocked  up  in  their  city,  they  set  fire  to  it  with 
their  own  hands;  consuming  in  the  flames  their 
women,  children  and  servants,  while  the  armed  citi- 

'  Herodot.  i.  170.  Xlw66pofiai  yvnfir^v  Buura  Ay^pa  HpufPta  diro- 
^^adai  ^Ifi»<ri  ;^piy(rifu»nan;v,  rj  et  ifrtiBoyro,  irapct;(c  ibf  vtfa  cvdcu^* 
yi§iv  'EXX^ywi'  fiaXtara. 

'  Herodot.  i.  174. 
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zens  marched  out  and  perished  to  a  man  in  combat 
with  the  enemy\  Such  an  act  of  brave  and  even 
ferocious  despair  is  not  in  the  Grecian  character. 
In  recounting,  however,  the  languid  defence  and 
easy  Submission  of  the  Greeks  of  Knidus,  it  may 
surprise  us  to  ca]l  to  mind  that  they  were  Dorians 
and  colonists  from  Sparta:  so  that  the  want  of 
stedfast  courage,  often  imputed  to  lonic  Greeks  as 
compared  to  Dorian,  ought  properly  to  be  charged 
on  Asiatic  Greeks  as  compared  with  European ;  or 
rather  upon  that  mixture  of  indigenous  with  Hel- 
lenic  populatioU)  which  all  the  Asiatic  colonies,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  other  colonies,  presented, 
and  which  in  Halikarnassus  was  particularly  re- 
markable;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  half  Karian, 
half  Dorian,  and  was  even  governed  by  a  line  of 
Karian  despots. 

Harpagus  and  the  Persians  thus  mastered,  with- 
out  any  considerable  resistance,  the  western  and 
southem  portions  of  Asia  Minor ;  probably  also, 
though  we  have  no  direct  account  of  it,  the  entire 
territory  within  the  Halys  which  had  before  been 
ruled  by  Crcesus ;  and  the  tributes  of  the  conquered 
Greeks  were  transmitted  to  Ekbatana  instead  of  to 
Sardis.  While  Harpagus  was  thus  employed,  Cy- 
rus  himself  had  been  making  still  more  extensive 
conquests  in  Upper  Asia  and  Assyria,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  in  the  coming  chapter. 

'  Herodot.  i.  176.  The  whole  population  of  Xanthus  perished,  ex- 
cept  eigbty  families  accidentally  absent :  the  subsequent  occapants  of 
the  town  were  recniited  from  strangers.  Nearly  five  centuries  after- 
wards,  their  descendants  in  the  same  city  slew  themselves  in  the  Hke 
desperate  and  tragical  manner,  to  avoid  surrendering  to  the  Roman 
army  ander  Marcos  Brutus  (Piutarch,  Brutus,  c.  31). 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

Conquetto  In  the  preceding  chapter  an  account  has  been  giren, 
AtüL  the  best  which  we  can  pick  out  from  Herodotusi  of 
the  Steps  by  which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  became  sab* 
ject  to  Persia ;  and  if  his  narrative  is  meagre,  on  a 
matter  which  vitally  concerned  not  only  so  many  of 
his  brother  Greeks,  bat  even  his  own  native  city, 
we  can  hardly  expect  that  he  should  teil  us  much 
respecting  the  other  conquests  of  Cyrus.  He  seems 
to  withhold  intentionally  various  details  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  and  merely  intimates  in 
general  terms  that  while  Harpagus  was  engaged  on 
the  coast  of  the  iEgean,  Cyrus  himself  assailed  and 
subdued  all  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia,  '*  not  omit- 
ting  any  one  of  them*."  He  alludes  to  the  Baktri- 
ans  and  the  Sak^e^  who  are  also  named  by  KtSsias 
as  having  become  subject  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
capitulation ;  but  he  deems  only  two  of  the  exploits 
of  Cyrus  worthy  of  special  notice — the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  and  the  final  expedition  against  the  Maa- 
sagetae.  In  the  short  abstract  which  we  now  pos- 
sess  of  the  lost  work  of  Ktdsias,  no  mention  appears 
of  the  important  conquest  of  Babylon ;  but  his  nar- 
rative, as  far  as  the  abstract  enables  us  to  follow  it, 
diverges  materially  from  that  of  Herodotus,  and 
must  have  been  founded  on  data  altogether  different. 

'  Hcrodot.  i.  177.  *  Herodot.  i.  153. 
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''  I  shall  mention  (says  HerodotusO  those  con-  Hisattack 
quests  which  gave  Cynis  most  trouble,  and  are  ^^"' 
most  memorable :  after  he  had  subdued  all  the  rest 
of  the  contiaent y  he  attacked  the  Assyiians. "  Those 
who  recoUect  the  description  of  Babylon  and  its 
sarrounding  territory,  as  given  in  a  former  chapter» 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  capture  of  it 
gave  the  Persian  aggressor  much  trouble :  their  only 
ßurprise  will  be,  how  it  could  ever  have  been  taken 
at  all— or  indeed  how  a  hostile  army  could  have  even 
reached  it.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Baby- 
lonian  queen  Nit6kri8  (mother  of  that  very  Laby« 
n&tus  who  was  king  when  Cyrus  attacked  the  place) 
had  been  apprehensive  of  Invasion  from  the  Medes 
after  their  capture  of  Nineveh,  and  had  executed 
many  laborious  works  near  the  Euphratds  for  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  their  approach :  moreover 
there  existed  what  was  called  the  wall  of  Media 
(probably  built  by  her,  but  certainly  built  prior  to 
the  Persian  conquest),  one  hundred  feet  high  and 
twenty  feet  thick^,  across  the  entire  space  of  seventy- 

*  Herodot.  i.  177*  riif^ol  naptaxt  fr6vov  T€  irXciirroy,  Koi  A^taanfffi- 
Tt^nxrd  €<m,  rwrmv  irrifania'Ofuu, 

*  See  Xenophon>  Anabas.  i.  7>  15 ;  ii>  4,  12.  For  the  inextricable 
difficultiea  in  which  the  Ten  Thoosand  Greeks  were  involved,  after  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa>  and  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which  impeded 
their  march,  asauming  any  resiating  force  whatever,  aee  Xenoph.  Anab. 
ii.  1,  11;  ii.  2,  3  ;  ii.  3,  10;  ii.  4, 12-13.  These  obatades  donbtlesa 
aeryed  as  a  protection  to  them  against  attack,  not  leaa  than  as  an  im- 
pediment  to  their  advance ;  and  the  well-snpplied  villages  enabled  them 
to  obtain  plenty  of  provisions :  hence  the  anxiety  of  the  Great  King  to 
help  them  across  the  Tigris  out  of  Babylonia.  Bat  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how,  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties«  any  invading  army  could  reach 
Babylon. 

Ritter  represents  the  wall  of  Media  as  having  reached  across  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  at  the  point  where  they  come  nearest  to- 
gether«  abont  200  stadia  or  twenty-five  miles  across.   But  it  is  nowhere 
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five  miles  which  joined  the  Tigris  with  one  of  the 
canals  of  the  Euphratte :  and  the  canals  themselves, 
as  we  may  see  by  the  march  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  presented  means 
of  defence  altogether  insuperable  by  a  rüde  army 
such  as  that  of  the  Persians.  On  the  east,  the 
territory  of  Babylonia  was  defended  by  the  Tigris, 
which  cannot  be  forded  lower  than  the  ancient 
Nineveh  or  the  modern  Mosur.  In  addition  to 
these  rampartSy  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  to  pro- 
tect  the  territory — ^populous,  cultivated,  productive» 
and  offering  every  motive  to  its  inhabitants  to  resist 
even  the  entrance  of  an  enemy — we  are  told  that 
the  Babylonians  were  so  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  inroad  of  Cyrus  that  they  had  accumulated  a 
Store  of  provisions  within  the  city  walls  for  many 
Difficttit  years.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  must  suppose 
sS^n^  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  after  all  the  cost  and 
»o  «•>»*:  labour  spent  in  providing  defences  for  the  territory, 
to  the  in.     voluntarily  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  them,  suf- 

▼aden. 

stated,  so  far  aa  I  can  find,  that  this  wall  reached  to  the  Eupbrat^a— 
still  less  that  its  length  was  200  stadia,  for  the  passages  of  Strabo  cited 
by  Ritter  do  not  prove  either  point  (ü.  80 ;  xi.  629).  And  Xenophon 
(ii.  4, 12)  gives  the  length  of  the  wall  as  I  have  stated  it  in  the  text, 
=  20  parasangs  =:  600  stadia  =  75  miles. 

Hie  passage  of  the  Anabasis  (i.  7,  15)  seems  to  connect  the  Median 
wall  with  the  canals,  and  not  with  the  river  Euphratds.  The  narrative 
of  Herodotus  (as  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  chapter)  leads  as  to  sup- 
pose that  he  descended  that  river  to  Babylon ;  and  if  we  suppose  that 
the  wall  did  not  reach  the  Euphrat6s,  this  would  afford  some  reason 
why  he  makes  no  mention  of  it.  See  Ritter,  West-Asien,  b.  iii.  Ab- 
theilung iii.  Abschn.  i.  sect.  29*  p>  19-22. 

'  'O  Tiyprft  fUyas  rt  ical  ovba/wv  duißaT6s  er  rr  cirl  r^y  cic/3oXi}v  (Ar- 
rian,  vii.  7,  7)-  By  which  he  means,  that  it  is  not  fordable  below  the 
ancient  Nineveh  or  Mosul ;  for  a  little  above  that  spot,  Alexander  him- 
self forded  it  with  his  army,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  ofArböla — not 
without  very  great  difficulty  (Arrian,  iii.  7»  8  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  55). 
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fered  the  invader  to  tread  down  the  fertile  Baby- 
lonia  without  resistance,  and  merely  drew  out  the 
Citizens  to  oppose  him  when  he  arrived  under  the 
walls  of  the  city — if  the  Statement  of  Herodotus  is 
correct^  And  we  may  illustrate  this  unaccountable 
Omission  by  that  which  we  know  to  have  happened 
in  the  march  of  the  younger  Cyrus  to  Kunaxa 
against  bis  brother  ArtaxerxSs  Mndmon.  The  latter 
had  caused  to  be  dug,  expressly  in  preparation  for 
this  invasion,  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  (thirty  feet 
Wide  and  eight  feet  deep)  from  the  wall  of  Media 
to  the  river  Eupbratds,  a  distance  of  twelve  para- 
sangs  or  forty-five  English  miles,  leaving  only  a 
passage  of  twenty  feet  broad  close  alongside  of  the 
river.  Yet  when  the  invading  army  arrived  at  this 
Import ant  pass,  they  found  not  a  man  tbere  to  de- 
fend  it,  and  all  of  them  marched  without  resistance 
through  the  narrow  inlet.  Cyrus  the  younger,  who 
had  up  to  that  moment  feit  assured  that  bis  brother 
woold  fight,  now  supposed  that  he  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  defending  Babylon^:  instead  of  which,  two 
days  afterwards,  Artaxerxds  attacked  him  on  an 
open  piain  of  ground  where  there  was  no  advantage 
of  Position  on  either  side ;  though  the  invaders  were 
taken  rather  unawares  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
treme confidence  arising  from  recent  unopposed 
entrance  within  the  artificial  ditch.    This  anecdote 

'  Herodot.  i.  190.  ivfX  de  tytvtro  iKavvfov  oyxwi  r^r  irAiof,  <rvvc/3a- 
\6v  Tt  ol  BaßvX^Ptoi,  koL  §a'a'mB€VT€s  r^  1*^X0»  'carccXij^o'ay  es  t6  cforv. 

Jast  as  if  Babylon  was  as  easy  to  be  approached  as  Sardis — ola  rr 
imardfAtvoi  tri  trpirtpov  rhv  Yivpov  ovk  drpffiiCovra,  aXX'  6p€ovns  avrbv 
frovrl  6fAOM»r  tlBvti  imxtipiovra,  npo€<rd(avro  alria  crca>y  Kopra  iroXXi»y. 

'  XenophoD,  Anabas.  i.  7,  14-20 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  22 ;  Plutarch,  Ar- 
taxerads,  c.  7*  I  foUow  Xenophon  without  hesitation,  where  he  differs 
from  these  two  latter. 
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is  tbe  more  valuable  as  an  Ulustration,  because  all 
its  circunistances  are  transmitted  to  us  by  a  dis- 
ceming  eye-witness.  And  both  the  two  incidents 
here  brought  into  compaiison  demoDstrate  the 
recklessness,  changefulness,  and  incapacity  of  cal* 
culation,  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  mind  of  that  day 
— ^as  well  as  the  great  command  of  hands  possessed 
by  these  kings,  and  their  prodigal  waste  of  human 
labour^  We  shall  see,  as  we  advance  in  this 
history,  farthar  evidences  of  the  same  attributes, 
which  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  for  the  purpose 
of  appreciating  both  Grecian  dealing  with  Asiatics, 
and  tbe  comparative  absence  of  such  defects  in  the 
Grecian  character.  Vast  walls  and  deep  ditches  are 
an  inestimable  aid  to  a  brave  and  well-commanded 
garrison ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  entirely  to  supply 
the  want  of  braver y  and  inteUigence. 
cynu  dis.  In  whatever  manner  the  difficulties  of  approach* 
riv^Gyn-*  ^^S  Babylon  may  have  been  overcome,  the  fact  that 
raui^'cLwi-  '^®y  ^®''®  overcome  by  Cyrus  is  certain.  On  first 
neii.  setting  out  for  this  conquest,  he  was  about  to  cross 

the  river  Gyndte  (one  of  the  affluents  from  the  East 
which  joins  the  Tigris  near  the  modern  Bagdad,  and 
along  which  lay  the  high  road  crossing  the  pass  of 
Mount  Zagros  from  Babylon  to  Ekbatana),  when 
one  of  the  sacred  white  horses,  which  accompanied 
him,  insulted  the  river ^  so  far  as  to  march  in  and  try 
to  cross  it  by  himself.  The  Gyndds  resented  this 
insult  and  the  horse  was  drowned :  upon  which  Cyrus 

'  Xenophon»  Cyropttd.  iü.  3, 26,  aboattheiraXvxctpuiof  theburbaric 
kings. 

*  Herodot.  i.  189-202.  ci^vra  ol  r&v  nr  ipAv  tnwmv  rwv  Xeviewy  Uf^ 
vßpios  ftrßäs  €9  r6y  fr6rafiov,  fitaßautw  t7ntpaTo,,,,,Kdfnu  rt  ^xa^tmuft 
rf  TTOTttfJUjp  6  Kvpos  TovTo  vßpia-arri,  &c. 
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swore  in  bis  wrath  that  he  would  so  break  the 
strengtb  of  tbe  river  as  tbat  women  in  future  should 
pass  it  without  wetting  their  knees :  accordingly  be 
employed  bis  entire  army,  during  tbe  wbole  summer 
season,  in  digging  tbree  hundred  and  sixty  artificial 
Channels  to  disseminate  the  nnity  of  the  stream. 
Such,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  incident 
which  postponed  for  one  year  the  fall  of  the  great 
Babylon;  but  in  the  next  spring  Cyrus  and  bis 
army  were  before  tbe  walls,  after  having  defeated 
and  driven  in  the  population  wbo  came  out  to  fight. 
But  the  walls  were  artificial  mountains  (tbree  hun- 
dred feet  high,  seventy-five  feet  thick,  and  forming 
a  Square  of  fifteen  miles  to  each  side),  within  which 
tbe  besieged  defied  attack,  and  even  blockade,  ha- 
ving previously  stored  up  several  years'  provision. 
Through  the  midst  of  these  walls,  however,  flowed 
the  EuphratSs ;  and  tbis  river,  which  bad  been  so 
laboriously  trained  to  serve  for  protection,  trade, 
and  sustenance,  to  the  Babylonians,  was  now  made 
the  avenue  of  their  min.  Having  left  a  detachment 
of  bis  army  at  the  two  points  wbere  tbe  Euphratds 
enters  and  quits  the  city,  Cyrus  retired  with  the 
remainder  to  the  higher  part  of  its  course,  wbere  an 
ancient  Babylonian  queen  had  prepared  one  of  the 
great  lateral  reservoirs  for  carrying  off  in  case  of 
need  the  superfluity  of  its  water.  Near  tbis  point  He  takes 
Cyrus  caused  anotber  reservoir  and  another  canal  by  d^^ng 
of  communication  to  be  dug,  by  means  of  which  he  ^^l^^ 
drew  off  the  water  of  the  Euphratds  to  such  a  degree  *^c  r^**«" 
that  it  became  not  above  the  height  of  a  man's  thigh.  Eaphrates. 
The  period  chosen  w^as  tbat  of  a  great  Babylonian 
festival,  when  the  wbole  population  were  engaged 
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in  amusement  and  revelry ;  and  the  Persian  troops 
left  near  the  town,  watching  their  opportunity, 
entered  from  both  sides  along  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  took  it  by  surprise  with  scarcely  any  resistance, 
At  no  other  time,  except  during  a  festival,  could 
they  have  done  this  (says  Herodotus)  had  the  river 
been  ever  so  low ;  for  both  banks  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  town  were  provided  with  quays, 
with  continuous  walls,  and  with  gates  at  the  end  of 
every  street  which  led  down  to  the  river  at  right 
angles ;  so  that  if  the  population  had  not  been  dis- 
qualified  by  the  influences  of  the  momenti  they 
would  have  caught  the  assailants  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  '^  as  in  a  trap,"  and  overwhelmed  them  from 
the  walls  alongside.  Within  a  Square  of  fifteen 
miles  to  each  side,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
both  the  extremities  were  already  in  the  power  of 
the  besiegers  before  the  central  population  heard 
of  it>  and  while  they  were  yet  absorbed  in  uncon- 
scious  festivitv^ 

'  Herodot.  i.  191*  This  latter  portion  of  the  story,  if  Tve  may  jndge 
from  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  seems  to  excite  more  doabt  ia  his 
mind  than  all  the  rest,  for  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  add,  "  as  the  reai- 
dents  at  Babylon  say,"  &s  Xryrrai  virh  r&v  ravTu  oltaifUvcAp.  Yet  if  we 
assume  the  size  of  the  place  to  be  what  he  has  affirmed»  there  seems 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  people  in  the  centre  did  not  at 
once  hear  of  the  capture ;  for  the  first  business  of  the  assailants  would 
be  to  possess  themselves  of  the  walls  and  gates.  It  is  a  iively  illustra- 
tion  of  prodigious  magnitude,  and  as  such  it  is  giyen  by  Aristotle  (Pollt. 
iii.  1,12);  who  however  exaggerates  it  by  giving  as  a  report  that  the 
inhabitants  in  the  centre  did  not  hear  of  the  capture  until  the  third  day. 
No  such  exaggeration  as  this  appears  in  Herodotus. 

Xenophon,  in  the  Cyroptedia  (vii.  5,  7-18),  following  the  story  that 
Cyrus  drained  off  the  Euphrat^s,  represents  it  as  effected  in  a  manner 
differing  from  Herodotus.  According  to  bim,  Cyrus  dug  two  vast  and 
deep  ditches,  one  on  each  side  round  the  town,  from  the  river  above  the 
town  to  the  river  belcw  it :  watching  the  opportunity  of  a  festival  day 
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Such  is  Ihe  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Babylon 
circumstances  which  placed  Babylon — the  greatest  diminished 
city  of  Western  Asia — in  the  power  of  the.Persians.  and°^pu. 
To  what  extent  the  Information  communicated  to  ***^*'°- 
him  was  incorrect  or  exaggerated,  we  cannot  now 
decide ;  but  the  way  in  which  the  city  was  treated 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  its  acquisition 
cannot  have  cost  the  conqueror  either  mach 
time  or  much  loss.  Cyrus  comes  into  the  list 
as  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  inhabitants  with  their 
whole  territory  become  tributary  to  the  Persians, 
forming  the  riebest  satrapy  in  the  empire ;  but 
we  do  not  hear  that  the  people  were  otherwise  ill- 
used,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  vast  walls  and  gates 
were  left  untouched.  This  was  very  different  from 
the  way  in  which  the  Medes  had  treated  Nineveh, 
which  seems  to  have  been  ruined  and  for  a  long 
time  absolutely  uninhabited,  though  re-occupied  on 
a  reduced  scale  under  the  Parthian  empire ;  and 
very  different  also  from  the  way  in  which  Babylon 
itself  was  treated  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Da- 
rius,  when  reconquered  after  a  revolt. 

The  importance  of  Babylon,  marking  as  it  does 
one  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  civilization  belonging 
to  the  ancient  world  in  a  State  of  füll  development, 
gives  an  interest  even  to  the  half-authenticated 
stories  respecting  its  capture ;  but  the  other  ex- 

in  Babylon,  he  let  the  water  into  both  of  these  aide  ditches,  which  feil 
into  the  main  stream  again  below  the  town :  hence  the  main  stream  in 
its  passage  through  the  town  became  nearly  dry.  The  narrative  of 
Xenophon«  however,  betrays  itself  as  not  having  been  written  from  In- 
formation received  on  the  spot,  like  that  of  Herodotus ;  for  he  talks  of 
al  ibcpM  of  Babylon«  just  as  he  speaks  of  the  tUpai  of  the  hill-towns  of 
Karia  (compare  Cyropcdia,  vii.  4,  1,7,  with  yii.  5,  34).  There  were 
no  axpM  on  the  dead  flat  of  Babylon. 
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Cynittt.  ploits  ascribed  to  Cyrus — his  Invasion  of  India, 
MuttgeUD  across  the  desert  of  Arachosia^ — ^and  his  attack 
feated^d  upon  the  Massagetse,  Nomads  ruled  by  queen 
•Uio.  Tomyris  and  greatiy  resembling  the  Scythians, 
across  the  mysterious  river  which  Herodotus  calls 
Arax6s — are  too  little  known  to  be  at  all  dwelt 
upon.  In  the  latter  he  is  said  to  have  perished, 
his  army  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle^.  He 
was  buried  at  Pasargadae,  in  his  native  province  of 
Persis  proper»  where  his  tomb  was  honoured  and 
watched  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire', 
while  his  memory  was  held  in  profound  veneration 
among  the  Persians.  Of  his  real  exploits  we  know 
little  or  nothing,  bat  in  what  we  read  respecting 
him  there  seems,  though  amidst  constant  fighting, 
very  little  cruelty.  Xenophon  has  selected  his  life 
as  the  subject  of  a  moral  romance,  which  for  a  long 
time  was  cited  as  authentic  history,  and  which  even 
now  serves  as  an  authority,  express  or  implied,  for 
disputable  and  even  incorrect  conclusions.  His 
extraordinary  activity  and  conquests  admit  of  no 
doubt :  he  lefl  the  Persian  empire^  extending  from 
Sogdiana  and  the  rivers  JaxartSs  and  Indns  east- 
ward,  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Syrian  coast  west- 


'  Arrian,  vi.  24,  4. 

'  Herodot.  i.  206-214 ;  Arrian,  v.  4,  14  ;  Jaetin,  i.  8  ;  Stnbo,  zi. 
p.  512. 

According  to  Ktdsias«  Cyrus  was  slun*  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Derbikes,  a  pfople  io  the  Caucasian  regions^ though  his  army  after- 
wards  prove  victorious  and  conquer  the  conntry  (Ktesiae  Perska,  c.  8-9) 
— See  the  comment  of  Bahr  on  the  passage  in  his  edition  of  Kt^sias. 

■  Strabo,  xv.  p.  730,  731 ;  Arrian,  vi.  29. 

*  Thetown  Kyra,  or  KyropoUs,  on  the  river  Sihon  or  JaxMtte,  was 
Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cyrus — ^it  was  dcstroyed  by  Alezander 
(Strabo,  xi.  p.  5 17,  518 ;  Arrian,  iv.  2,  2  ;  Curtius,  vii.  6,  16). 
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ward,  and  his  successors  made  no  permanent  addi- 
tion  to  it  except  that  of  Egypt.  Phenicia  and  Judaea 
were  dependencies  of  Babylon,  at  the  time  when  he 
conquered  it,  with  their  princes  and  grandees  in 
Babylonian  captivity :  they  seem  to  have  yielded  to 
him,  and  become  his  tributarie8\  without  difficulty; 
and  the  restoration  of  their  captives  was  conceded 
to  them.  It  was  from  Cynis  that  the  habits  of  the 
Persian  kings  took  commencement,  to  dwell  at  Susa 
in  the  winter,  and  Ekbatana  during  the  summer ; 
the  primitive  territory  of  Persis,  with  its  two  towns 
of  Persepolis  and  Pasargadae,  being  reserved  for  the 
bnrial-place  of  the  kings  and  the  religious  sanctuary 
of  the  empire.  How  or  when  the  conquest  of 
Susiana  was  made,  we  are  not  informed:  it  lay 
eastward  of  the  Tigris,  between  Babylonia  and 
Persis  proper,  and  its  people,  the  Kissians,  as  far 
as  we  can  discern,  were  of  Assyrian  and  not  of 
Arian  race.  The  river  C!hoasp6s  near  Susa  was 
supposed  to  fiimish  the  only  water  fit  for  the  palate 
of  the  Creat  King,  and  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
about  with  him  wherever  he  went  *. 

While  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  contributed  to  as-  Extmor- 
similate  the  distinct  types  of  civilisation  in  Western  ^^S to* "* 
Asia — not  by  elevating  the  worse,  but  by  degrading  ^^*j^„^ 
the  better — upon  the  native  Persians  themselves  thewn- 
they  operated  as  an  extraordinary  Stimulus,  pro-  Synu. 
voking  alike  their  pride,  ambition,  cupidity,  and 
warlike  propensities.    Not  only  did  the  territory 
of  Persis  proper  pay  no  tribute  to  Susa  or  Ekbatana 
— ^being  the  only  district  so  exempted  between  the 
Jaxartds  and  the  Mediterranean — ^but  the  vast  tri- 

^  Herodot.  iii.  19. 

'  Herodot.  i.  188;  Plutarcb,  Artaxerxds,  c.  3  ;  Diodor.  xv)l.  71. 
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butes  received  from  the  remaining  empire  were  dis- 
tributed  to  a  great  degree  among  its  inhabitants. 
Empire  to  them  meant — for  the  great  men,  lucra* 
tive  satrapies  or  pachalics,  with  powers  altogether 
unlimited,  pomp  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Great 
King,  and  standing  armies  which  they  employed  at 
their  own  discretion  sometimes  against  each  other^ 
— for  the  common  soldiers,  drawn  from  their  fields 
or  flocks,  constant  plunder,  abundant  maintenance, 
and  an  unrestrained  licence,  either  in  the  suite  of 
one  of  the  satraps»  or  in  the  large  permanent 
troop  which  moved  from  Susa  to  Ekbatana  with 
the  Great  King.  And  if  the  entire  population  of 
Persis  proper  did  not  migrate  from  their  abodes 
to  occupy  some  of  those  more  inviting  spots 
which  the  immensity  of  the  imperial  dominion  fur- 
nished — a  dominion  extending  (to  use  the  language 
of  Cyrus  the  younger  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa^) 
from  the  region  of  insupportable  heat  to  that  of  in- 
supportable  cold — this  was  only  because  the  early 
kings  discouraged  such  a  movement,  in  order  that 
the  nation  might  maintain  its  military  hardihood' 
and  be  in  a  Situation  to  furnish  undiminished  sup- 
?th**p^  plies  of  soldiers.  The  self-esteem  and  arrogance  of 
sitnt.  the  Persians  was  no  less  remarkable  than  their 
avidity  for  sensual  enjoyment-  They  were  fond  of 
wine  to  excess  ;  their  wives  and  their  concubiues 
were  both  numerous ;  and  they  adopted  eagerly 
from  foreign  nations  new  fashions  of  luxury  as  well 
as  of  Ornament.  Even  to  novelties  in  religion, 
they  were  not  strongly  averse ;  for  though  they 

'  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  1,  8. 

'  XenophoD,  Aoabas.  i.  7,  6  ;  Cj-ropted.  viü.  6,  19* 

'  Herodot.  ix.  133. 
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were  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  with  Magi  as  their 
priests  and  as  indispensable  companions  of  their 
sacrifices,  worshiping  Sun,  Moon,  Earth,  Fire,  &c., 
and  recognising  neither  Image,  temple,  nor  altar — 
yet  they  had  adopted  the  voluptuous  worship  of  the 
goddess  Mylitta  from  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians. 
A  numerous  male  offspring  was  the  Persian's  boast, 
and  his  warlike  character  and  consciousness  of  force 
were  displayed  in  the  education  of  these  youths,  who 
were  taught,  from  five  years  old  to  twenty,  only  three 
things — to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  speak 
the  truth*.  To  owe  money,  or  even  to  buy  and 
seil,  was  accounted  among  the  Persians  disgraceful 
— a  sentiment  which  they  defended  by  saying  that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  imposed  the  necessity 
of  telling  falsehood.  To  exact  tribute  from  subjects, 
to  receive  pay  or  presents  from  the  king,  and  to 
give  äway  without  forethought  whatever  was  not 
immediately  wanted,  was  their  mode  of  dealing 
with  money :  indastrious  pursuits  were  left  to  the 
conquered,  who  were  fortunate  if  by  paying  a  fixed 
contribution,  and  sending  a  military  contingent 
when  required,  they  could  purchase  undisturbed 
immunity  for  their  remaining  concerns^.     They 

*  The  modern  Persians  at  this  day  exhibtt  alxnost  matchless  skill  in 
shooting  with  the  firelock«  as  well  as  with  the  bow«  on  horseback — see 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  eh.  xvii.  p.  301 ;  see  also  Kin- 
neir.  Geographica!  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  32. 

'  ÄJboQt  the  attributes  of  the  Persian  character,  see  Herodot.  i.  131- 
140  :  corapare  i.  153. 

He  expresses  himself  very  strongly  as  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
Persians  imbibed  foreign  customs,  and  especially  foreign  luxuries  (i.  135) 
— (fumeh  de  v6fAaia  TLifMrtu  irpoiritvTat  avdpmv  fidkiara'^Kai  tviraBtias 
re  ircwToiemäg  nvp$av6fifvoi  €frmjb€vov<ri. 

That  rigid  tenacity  of  customs  and  exclusiveness  of  tastes,  which 
mark  the  modern  Orientais,  appear  to  be  of  the  growth  of  Maho- 
metanism,  and  to  distinguish  thero  greatly  from  the  old  Zoroastrian 
Persians. 

u2 
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could  not  thus  purchase  safety  for  the  family 
hearth,  since  we  find  instances  of  noble  Grecian 
maidens  tom  from  their  parents  for  the  harem  of 
the  Satrap  ^ 

To  a  people  of  this  character,  whose  conceptions 
of  political  Society  went  no  farther  than  personal 
obedience  to  a  chief,  a  conqueror  like  Cynis  would 
communicate  the  strongest  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm  of  which  they  were  capable.  He  had  found 
them  slaves,  and  madie  them  masters :  he  was  the 
first  and  greatest  of  national  benefactors^»  as  well 
as  the  most  forward  of  leaders  in  the  field :  they 
followed  him  from  one  conquest  to  another,  during 
the  thirty  years  of  bis  reign,  their  love  of  empire 
Thint  for  growing  with  the  empire  itself.  And  this  impulse 
w^Lt  of  aggrandisement  continued  unabated  during  the 
pSSmn?*  reigM  of  bis  three  next  successors  —  Kambysös, 
for  threc  Darius,  and  Xerx^s — until  it  was  at  length  violently 
Cyras.  stifled  by  the  humiliating  defeats  of  Plataea  and 
Salamis ;  after  which  the  Persians  became  content 
with  defending  themselves  at  home  and  playing  a 
secondary  game.  Bat  at  the  time  when  Kambysös 
son  of  Cyms  succeeded  to  bis  father's  sceptre»  Per- 
sian  spirit  was  at  its  highest  point,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  fixing  upon  a  prey  both  richer  and  less 
hazardous  than  the  Massagetae,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity  of  the  empire.  Phenicia  and  Judsea  were 
already  subject  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  invade 
Egypt,  then  highly  flourishing  under  the  long 
and  prosperous  reign  of  Amasis.  Not  much  pre- 
tence  was  needed  to  colour  the  aggression,  and 
the  various  stories  which  Herodotus  mentions  as 

*  Herodot.  ix.  76 ;  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  26. 
'  Herodot.  i.  210;  iü.  159. 
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causes  of  the  war,  are  only  interesting  inasmuch  as 
they  imply  a  vein  of  Egyptian  party-feeling — ^af- 
firming  that  the  Invasion  was  brought  upon  Amasis 
by  a  daughter  of  Aprils,  and  was  thus  a  judgment 
upon  him  for  having  deposed  the  latter :  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  produced  this  effect,  in- 
deedy  the  most  contradictory  stories  were  circu- 
lated'. 

Kambys^s  summoned  the  forces  of  bis  empire  b.c.  525. 
for  this  new  enterprise,  and  among  them  both  the  [^^ds* 
Phenicians  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  uEolic  as  well  as  ^i^y, 
lonic^,  insular  as  well  as  continental — nearly  all  the  mvuioii  of 
maritime  force  and  skill  of  the  iBgean  Sea.  He  was 
apprised  by  a  Greek  deserter  from  the  mercenaries 
in  Egypt»  named  Phan^s,  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
march,  and  the  best  method  of  sunnounting  them ; 
especially  the  three  days  of  sandy  desert,  altogether  . 
without  water,  which  lay  between  Egypt  and  Juda^a. 
By  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  Arabians — with 
whom  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and  who  were  requited 
for  this  Service  with  the  title  of  equal  allies,  free 
from  all  tribute — ^he  was  en^bled  to  surmount  this 
serious  difficulty,  and  to  reach  Pelusium  at  the 
eastem  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  lonian  and 
Karian  troops  in  the  Egyptian  service,  as  well  as 
the  Egyptian  military,  were  assembled  to  oppose 
him^ 

Fortunately  for  himself,  the  Egyptian  king  Ama- 

'  Herodot.  iii.  1-4.  '  Herodot.  iii.  1,  19«  44. 

*  The  narratiTe  of  Kt^siaa  ib,  in  respect  both  to  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion  and  to  the  other  incidents  of  Persian  hUtory«  quite  different  in  ita 
details  from  that  of  Herodotus«  agreeing  only  in  the  main  events 
(Ktlsias,  Pereica,  p.  7).    To  blend  the  two  together  ia  impossiUe. 

Tacitos  (Histor.  i.  11)  notes  the  difficalty  of  approach  for  an  inva- 
ding  army  to  £gypt — "  Egyptnm,  proyinciam  aditu  difficilem,  annonc 
fecundam«  aupentitione  ac  lasciviA  discordem  et  mobilem,"  &c. 
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Dcath  of  sis  had  died  during  the  interval  of  the  Persian  pre- 
king  of  parations,  a  few  months  before  the  expedition  took 
thc^tirae  place — aftcf  forty-four  years  of  unabated  prosperity. 
PeAian**«-  His  death,  at  this  critical  moment,  was  probably 
WM  pre-  *^®  main  cause  of  the  easy  conquest  which  foUowed ; 
paring— hi»  his  son  Psammeiiitus  succeedins  to  bis  crown,  but 

Bon  Psam-  ,  ° 

menitnt       neithcr  to  bis  abilities  nor  his  influence.     The  re- 

sult  of  the  invasion  was  foreshadowed,  as  usual, 

by  a  menacing  prodigy — rain  falling  at  Thebes  in 

Conquest  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  was  brought  aboat  by  a  single 

Kambys^.    victory ,  though  bravely  disputed,  at  Pelusium, — fol- 

lowed  by  the  capture  of  Memphis  with  the  person 

of  king  Psammenitus»  after  a  siege  of  some  dura- 

tion.     Kambysds  had  sent  forward  a  Mitylensean 

ship  to  Memphis,  with  heralds  to  summon  the  city ; 

but  the  Egyptians,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  rushed 

out  of  the  walls,  destroyed  the  vessel,  and  tore  the 

crew  into  pieces — a  sayage  proceeding  which  drew 

upon  them  severe  retribution  after  the  capture. 

Psammenitus,  after  being  at  first  treated  with  harsh- 

ness  and  insult,  was  at  length  released  and  even 

allowed  to  retain  his  regal  dignity  as  a  dependent 

of  Persia  ;  but  being  soon  detected,  or  at  least  be- 

lieved  to  be  concerned,  in  raising  revolt  against  the 

conquerors,  was  put  to  death,  and  Egypt  was  placed 

under  a  Satrap  \ 

SöbmiMioii      There  yet  lay  beyond  Egypt  territories  for  the 

and  Barka    Persiaus  to  couquer,  though  Kyrdnd  and  Barka,  the 

bys^ft^his    Grcek  colonies  near  the  coast  of  Libya,  placed 

SSq^ng'  themselves  at  once  out  of  the  reach  of  danger  by 

Ethio  ia^    sending  to  him  tribute  and  Submission  at  Memphis. 

disappoint-   Hc  projccted  thrcc  new  enterprises:  one  against 

>  Herodot.  üi.  10-16.    About  the  Aiabians,  between  Judaea  and 
Egypt,  see  iii.  c.  5,  88-91. 
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Carthage,  by  sea ;  the  other  two,  by  land,  against 
the  EthiopianSy  far  to  the  southward  up  the  course 
of  the  Nile,  and  against  the  oracle  and  Oasis  of  Zeus 
Ammon,  amidst  the  deserts  of  Libya.  Towards 
Ethiopia  he  himself  conducted  his  troops,  but  was 
compelled  to  bring  them  back  without  reaching  it, 
since  they  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  fa- 
mine  ;  while  the  division  which  he  sent  against  the 
temple  of  Ammon  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  a  sand-storm  in  the  desert.  The  expedition 
against  Carthage  was  given  up,  for  a  reason  which 
well  deserves  to  be  commemorated.  The  Pheni- 
cians,  who  formed  the  most  efficient  part  of  his 
navy,  refused  to  serve  against  their  kinsmen  and 
colonists,  pleading  the  sanctity  of  mutual  oaths  as 
well  as  the  ties  both  of  relationship  and  traffic^ 
Even  the  frantic  KambysSs  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept,  and  perhaps  to  respect,  this  honourable  re- 
fttsal^  which  was  not  imitated  by  the  lonic  Greeks 
when  Darius  and  Xerx^s  demanded  the  aid  of  their 
ships  against  Athens — ^we  must  add,  however,  that 
they  were  then.  in  a  Situation  much  more  exposed 
and  helpless  than  that  in  which  the  Phenicians 
stood  before  Kambys^s. 

Amone  the  sacred  animals  so  numerous  and  so  i»*^^  ^ß 
different  throughout  the  various  nomes  of  Egypt,  to  the 
the  most  venerated  of  all  was  the  bull  Apis ;  but  r^^^ 
such  peculiar  conditions  were  required  by  the  Egyp- 
tian  religion  as  to  the  birth,  the  age,  and  the  marks 
of  this  animal,  that  when  he  died,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  a  new  calf  properly  qualified  to  succeed  him. 
Much  time  was  sometimes  spent  in  the  search,  and 

*  Herodot.  iii.  19. 
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when  an  unexceptionable  successor  was   at   last 

found,  the  demonstrations  of  joy  in  Memphis  were 

extravagant  and  universal.     At  the  moment  when 

Kambys^s  returned  to  Memphis  from  bis  Ethiopian 

expedition,  fiill  of  humiliation  for  the  result,  it  so 

happened  that  a  new  Apis  was  just  discovered ;  and 

as  the  population  of  the  city  gave  vent  to  their 

usual  festive  pomp  and  delight,  he  construed  it  into 

an  intentional  insult  towards  bis  own  recent  mis- 

fortunes.    In  vain  did  the  priests  and  magistrates 

explain  to  bim  the  real  cause  of  these  populär  ma- 

nifestations :  he  persisted  in  bis  belief,  punished 

some  of  them  with  death  and  others  with  stripes, 

and  commanded  every  man  seen  in  holiday  attire 

to  be  slain.     Farthermore — ^to  carry  bis  outrage 

against  Egyptian  feeling  to  the  uttermost  pitch — 

be  sent  for  the  newly-discovered  Apis,  and  plunged 

bis  dagger  into  the  side  of  the  animal,  who  sbortly 

afterwards  died  of  the  wound^ 

Mjdaewof      After  this  brutal  deed — calculated  to  efface  in 

—he  pnu    the  minds  of  the  Egyptian  priests  the  enormities  of 

▼ouDger      Cheops  and  Chephr^n,  and  doubtless  unparalleled 

Smerä.      in  all  the  24,000  years  of  their  anterior  bistory — 

Kambys6s  lost  every  spark  of  reason  which  yet  re- 

mained  to  bim,  and  the  Egyptians  found  in  tbis 

Visitation  a  new  proof  of  the  avenging  interference 

of  their  gods.     Not  only  did  he  commit  every  va- 

riety  of  studied  outrage  against  the  conquered  peo- 

ple  among  whom  he  was  tarrying,  as  well  as  their 

temples  and  their  sepulcbres — but  he  also  dealt  bis 

blows  against  bis  Persian  friends  and  e ven  bis  nearest 

blood*relations.    Among  these  revolting  atrocities, 

• 

>  Herodot.  iä.  29* 
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one  of  the  greatest  deserves  peculiar  notice,  because 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  afterwards  materially 
affected  by  it.  His  younger  brother  Smerdis  had 
accompanied  him  into  Egypt,  but  had  been  sent 
back  to  Susa,  because  the  king  became  jealous  of 
the  admiration  which  his  personal  strength  and 
qualities  c^ed  forth  ^  That  jealousy  was  aggra- 
vated  into  alarm  and  hatred  by  a  dream  portend- 
ing  dominion  and  conquest  to  Smerdis,  and  the 
frantic  Kambys6s  sent  to  Susa  secretly  a  confiden- 
tial  Persian,  Prexaspds,  with  express  Orders  to  get 
rid  of  his  brother.  Prexasp^s  fulfilled  his  commis- 
sion  effectively,  burying  the  slain  prince  with  his 
own  hands*,  and  keeping  the  deed  concealed  from 
all  except  a  few  of  the  Chiefs  at  the  regal  residence. 

Among  these  few  Chiefs,  however,  there  was  one,  Opupuricy 
the  Median  Patizeithös,  belonging  to  tbe  order  of  gian  Pati- 
the  Magi,  who  saw  in  it  a  convenient  stepping-stone  ^  up  bis^ 
for  his  own  personal  ambition,  and  made  use  of  it  klng^imda' 
as  a  means  of  covertly  supplanting  the  dynasty  of  g^^*  ^ 
the  great  Cyrus.     Enjojring  the  füll  confidence  of 
Kambys^s,  he  had  been  left  by  that  prince  on  de- 
parting  for  Egypt  in  the  entire  management  of  the 
palace  and  treasures,  with  extensive  authority^. 
Moreover  he  happened  to  have  a  brother  extremely 
resembling  in  person  the  deceased  Smerdis ;  and  as 
the  open  and  dangerous  madness  of  Kambys^  con- 
tributed  to  alienate  from  him  the  minds  of  the  Per- 
sians,  he  resolved  to  proclaim  this  brother  as  king 

'  Kt^iaa  calls  the  brother  TanyoxarkSs,  and  says  that  Cynis  had 
left  him  satrap,  without  tribute,  of  Baktria  and  the  neighbouring  re- 
gioos  (Persica«  c.  8).  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropsedia  also  calls  him  Ta- 
nyoxarkds,  but  gives  him  a  different  satrapy  (Cyropsed.  viii.  7,  H). 

'  Herodot.  iii.  30-^2.  '  Herodot.  iii.  61-63. 
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in  bis  room,  as  if  it  were  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus 
succeeding  to  the  disqualified  eider.     On  one  im- 
portant  point,  the  false  Smerdis  differed  from  the 
tnie:  he  had  lost  his  ears,  which  Cynis  himself 
had  caused  to  be  cut  off  for  an  offence ;  but  the 
personal  resemblance,  after  all,  was  of  little  Import- 
ance,  since  he  was  seldom  or  never  allowed  to  show 
Kambyiit.   himself  to  the  people^     Kambys^  heard  of  this 
revolt  in  Syria  on  his  retum  from  Egypt ;  and  he 
was  mounting  his  horse  in  haste  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  snppress  it,  wben  an  accident  from  his 
sword  put  an  end  to  his  life.     Herodotus  teils  us 
that  before  his  death  he  summoned  the  Persians 
around  bim,  confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
putting  his  brother  to  death,  and  apprised  them 
that  the  reigning  Smerdis  was  only  a  Median  pre- 
tender — conjuring  tbem  kt  the  same  time  not  to 
submit  to  the  disgrace  of  beiDg  mied  by  any  other 
than  a  Persian  and  an  Achaemenid.     But  if  it  be 
tnie  that  he  ever  made  known  the  facta,  no  one 
believed  him :  for  Prexasp6s  on  his  part  was  com- 
pelled  by  regard  to  his  own  safety,  to  deny  that  he 
had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  son  of  Cy- 
rus* ;  and  thus  the  opportune  death  of  Kambys6s 
placed  the  false  Smerdis  without  Opposition  at  the 
head  of  the  Persians,  who  all,  or  for  the  most  part, 
believed  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  a  genuine  son 
of  Cyrus.     Kambysds  had  reigned  for  seven  years 
and  five  months. 

^  Herodot.  iü.  68-69. — "  Auribus  decisis  vivere  jubet/'  says  Tacitua 
about  a  case  under  the  Parthian  government  (Annal.  xii.  14) — nor  have 
the  l\irkish  autborities  given  up  the  infliction  of  it  at  the  present  mo- 
ment,  or  at  least  down  to  a  very  recent  period. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  64-66. 
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For  seven  months  did  Smerdis  reign  without  op-  b.c.  521. 
Position,  seconded  by  his  brother  Patizeith^ ;  and  ^fj  feuf 
if  he  manifested  his  distrust  of  the  haughtv  Persians  Smendis— 

^  conspiracy 

aronnd  him  by  neither  invitiug  them  into  his  palace  of  the  seven 
nor  showing  himself  out  of  it,  he  at  the  same  time  nobiemen 
studiously  conciliated   the  favour  of  the  subject-  ühcL\uitt 
provinces,  by  remission  of  tribute  and  of  military  '^^^ 
Service  for  threeyear8\     Such  a  departure  from  the  throne. 
the  Persian  principle  of  government  was  in  itself 
snfficient  to   disgust  the   warlike   and    rapacious 
Achaemenids  at  Susa  ;  but  it  seems  that  their  sus- 
picions  as  to  his  genuine  character  had  never  been 
entirely  set  at  rest,  and  in  the  eighth  month  those 
suspicions  were  converted  into  certainty.    Accord- 
ing  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  Persian  usage, 
he  had  taken  to  himself  the  entire  harem  of  his 
predecessor»  among  whose  wives  was   numbered 
Phsedymö,   daughter  of   a  distinguished  Persian 
named  OtanSs.     At  the  instance  of  her  father, 
PhaedymS  undertook  the  dangerous  task  of  feeling 
the  head  of  Smerdis  while  he  slept,  and  thus  detected 
the  absence  of  ears^.     OtanSs,  possessed  of  the  de- 
cisive  information,  lost  no  time  in  concerting,  with 
five  other  noble  Achsemenids,  means  for  ridding 
themselves  of  a  king  who  was  at  once  a  Mede,  a 
Magian,  and  a  man  without  ears^ ;  Darius,  son  of 
HystaspSs  the  satrap  of  Persis  proper,  arriving  just 
in  time  to  join  the  conspiracy  as  the  seventh.  How 

'  Herodot.  üi.  ^*J. 

'  Herodot.  üi.  68-69. 

'  Herodot.  üi.  69-73.  apx6ft€Ba  /mV  i6vr€s  Utpirtu,  vn6  Mrfdov  Mpos 
ftayov,  KoX  Ttjvrov  ira  ovk  Ifxotrros* 

Comfmre  the  description  of  the  ineapportable  repugnance  of  the 
Qreeks  of  Kyrdnd  to  be  governed  by  the  lame  Battus  (Herodot.  iv.  161). 
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these  seven  noblemen  slew  Smerdis  in  his  palace  at 
Susa — ^how  they  subsequently  debated  among  them- 
selves  whether  they  should  establish  in  Persia  a 
monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  democracy — ^how, 
after  the  first  of  the  three  had  been  resolved  upon, 
it  was  determined  that  the  fiiture  king,  whichever 
he  might  be,  should  be  bound  to  take  his  wives 
only  from  the  families  of  the  seven  conspirators — 
how  Daiius  became  king  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  horse  being  the  first  to  neigh  among  those  of  the 
conspirators  at  a  given  spot»  by  the  stratagem  of  the 
groom  (Ebards— how  Otan^s,  Standing  aside  before- 
band  from  this  lottery  for  the  throne,  reserved  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  his  descendants  perfect  free- 
dom  and  exemption  from  the  rule  of  the  fatore 
king,  whichsoever  might  draw  the  prize — all  these 
incidents  may  be  found  recounted  by  Herodotus 
with  his  usual  vivacity,  but  with  no  small  addition 
of  Hellenic  ideas  as  well  as  of  dramatic  Orna- 
ment. 

It  was  thus  that  the  upright  tiara,  the  privileged 
head-dress  of  thePersian  kingsS  passed  away  from 
the  lineage  of  Cyrus,  yet  without  departing  from 
the  great  phratry  of  the  Achgemenidae — to  which 
Darius  and  his  father  Hystaspös,  as  well  as  Cyros, 
belonged.  That  important  fact  is  unquestionable, 
and  probably  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  seven  con- 
spirators are  in  the  main  true,  apart  from  their 
discussions  and  intentions.    But,  on  this  as  well  as 

'  Compare  Aristophan.  Aves«  487*  with  the  Scholia,  and  Herodot. 
vü.  61 ;  Arrian,  iv.  6,  29*  The  cap  of  the  Persians  generally  was  loose, 
low,  clinging  about  the  head  in  folds ;  that  of  the  king  was  high  and 
erect  above  the  head.  See  the  notes  of  Wesseling  and  Schweighhaüser 
upon  TTiXoi  mrayw  in  Herodot.  L  c. 
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on  other  occasions,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against 

an  Illusion  which  the  historical  manner  of  Herodo- 

tus  is  apt  to  create :  he  presents  to  us  with  so  much  Pouticai 

descriptive  force  the  personal  narrative — individual  thu  «m^ 

action  and  speech,  with  all  its  accompanying  hopes,  ^^e*!^ 

fears,  doubts  and  passions — that  our  attention  is  JJ^J^"*' 

distracted  from  the  political  bearing  of  what  is  prepon. 

*  "  derance, 

going  on  ;  which  we  are  compelled  often  to  gather  whkh  u 
up  from  hints  in  the  Speeches  of  performers,  or  d^^y 
from  consequences  afterwards  indirectly  noticed.  ^'"*"* 
When  we  put  together  all  the  incidental  notices 
which  he  lets  drop,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change 
of  sceptre  from  Smerdis  to  Darius  was  a  far  larger 
political  event  than  his  direct  narrative  would  seem 
to  announce.  Smerdis  represents  preponderance 
to  the  Medes  over  the  Persians,  and  comparative 
degradation  to  the  latter ;  who,  by  the  Installation 
of  Darius,  are  again  placed  in  the  ascendent.  The 
Medes  and  the  Magians  are  in  this  case  identical ; 
for  the  Magians,  though  indispensable  in  the  ca- 
pacity  of  priests  to  the  Persians,  were  essentially 
one  of  the  seven  Median  tribes\  It  thus  appears 
that  though  Smerdis  ruled  as  a  .son  of  the  great 
Cyrus,  yet  he  ruled  by  means  of  Medes  and  Ma- 
gians, depriving  the  Persians  of  that  supreme  pri« 
vilege  and  predominance  to  which  they  had  become 
accustomed'.  We  see  this  by  what  foUowed  imme- 

^  Herodot  i.  101-120. 

*  In  the  Speech  which  Herodotiu  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Kambyste 
on  his  death-bed,  addressed  to  the  Persians  around  him  in  a  strain  of 
prophetic  adjuration  (iii.  66)«  he  says — Kai  d^  v/uv  rode  imo'Kfprrm, 
Bto^  Tovt  ßaa%hitow  iwucoKtnv,  Koi  murw  {f/ßhß  Kai  fi/dkurra  *Axaifi€Vi' 
dtfivy  iKHcr«  irafi€av<n,  fi^  mpud€Uß  rijv  ^ytiAOvltjp  ah-is  tg  Mrfiow  nvfMcX- 
Bowrair  ciXX*  ctrc  d^^  txaiwn  aM^p  mjavificvoi*  (the  personification  of 
the  deceased  son  of  Cyrus,)  bSK^  dmupc^vcu  vtr6  v/m«»*  ffrr  Ka\  aßhti 
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diately  after  the  assassination  of  Smerdis  and  his 
brother  in  the  palace.  The  seven  conspirators,  ex- 
hibiting  the  bloody  heads  of  both  these  victims  as 
an  evidence  of  their  deed,  instigated  the  Persians 
in  Susa  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  Magians» 
many  of  ^hom  were  actually  slain,  and  the  rest 
oniy  escaped  by  flight,  concealment,  or  the  hour 
of  night.  And  the  anniversary  of  this  day  was 
celebrated  afterwards  among  the  Persians  by  a 
solemnity  and  festival,  called  the  Magophonia ;  no 
Magian  being  ever  allowed  on  that  day  to  appear 
in  public  \  The  descendants  of  the  Seven  main- 
tained  a  privileged  name  and  rank^,  even  down  to 
the  extinction  of  the  monarchy  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  authority  of 
Darius  was  not  readily  acknowledged  throughout 

Ttijf  KOTwpyaa-dfitvoi,  (r^cvf  i  Korä  t6  icdprtpov  äpoa-wratrBcu  (the  forcible 
Opposition  of  the  Medes  to  Darios,  which  he  put  down  by  superior 
force  on  the  Peraian  side) :  compare  the  speech  of  Gobryas,  one  of  the 
seven  Pereian  conspirators  (iii.  73),  and  that  of  Prexasp^  (üi,  75) ; 
also  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  12.  p.  695. 

Heeren  has  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  the  Magian 
and  its  political  character  (Ideen  über  den  Verkehr,  &c.  der  Alten  Welt, 
part  i.  abth.  i.  p.  431). 

^  Herodot.  iii.  79*  Iwaa-dfi/twoi  de  rä  /yxciptdio»  frrccyov  ^icov  nva 
Itayo»  tvfuu-KOV*  €l  ^  fuf  vv(  ifrtXBowra  tfax*,  IXiirov  ibf  ovdcwa  fiayo¥, 
TavTTfv  TTfp  ^fUprfv  Btpdntvowrt  Htpaai  KOivH  paktara  r»v  ijp€p€m¥'  Ktu  er 
avT^  6prrriv  fuyaXrj»  cofayauai,  ^  lecicXifrai  vtr6  Utptnviv  Mayo^t^Ma. 

The  periodical  celebration  of  the  Magophonia  is  attested  by  Ktftsias 
— one  of  the  few  points  of  complete  agreehient  with  Herodotus.  He 
farther  agrees  in  saying  that  a  Magian  usurped  the  throne,  throagh 
likeness  of  person  to  the  deceased  son  of  Cyrus,  whom  Kambys^s  had 
slain — but  all  his  other  Statements  differ  from  Herodotas  (Ktteias, 
10-14). 

^  Even  at  the  battle  of  Arbela — "  Samro«  Orsines  praeerat,  a  Septem 
Persis  oriuudus,  ad  Cyrum  quoque,  nobilissimum  regem,  originem  snl 
referens."  (Quintus  Curtius,  iv.  12,  7,  or  iv.  45,  7,  Zumpt) :  compare 
Strabo,  xi.  p.  531 ;  florus,  iii.  5,  1. 
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the  empire,  and  that  an  interval  of  confusion  en- 

sued  before  it  became  so*.     The  Medes  actually  ^^?l*?^ 

the  Medes 

revolted,  and  tried  to  maintain  themselves  by  force  — suppreBs- 
against  Darius,  who  however  found  means  to  sab-  contentsof 
due  them :  though  when  he  convoked  his  troops  ^^  «**«p»- 
from  the  various  provinceB,  he  did  not  receive  from 
the  satraps  universal  obedience.  The  powerful 
OroetSs  especially,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Cy- 
rus  Satrap  of  Lydia  and  lonia,  not  only  sent  no 
troops  to  the  aid  of  Darius  against  the  Medes^, 
but  even  took  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  government  to  put  to  death  his  private 
enemy  MitrobatSs  satrap  of  Phrygia,  and  appro- 
priate  that  satrapy  in  addition  to  his  own.  Ary- 
andSs  also,  the  satrap  norainated  by  KambysSs  in 
Egypt,  comported  himself  as  the  equal  of  Darius 
rather  than  as  his  subject'.  The  subject  provinces 
generally,  to  whom  Smerdis  had  granted  remission  of 
tribute  and  military  Service  for  the  Space  of  three 
years,  were  grateful  and  attached  to  his  memory, 
and  noway  pleased  with  the  new  dynasty ;  more- 
over  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  conceived  a 
year  or  two  before  it  was  executed,  took  its  rise 
from  the  feelings  of  this  time^.  But  the  renewal 
of  the  old  conflict  between  the  two  principal  sec- 

^  Herodot.  iii.  127*  ^Mipctbr — cErt  olMvmv  ol  Iri  r&v  nptfyfiamv, 
&c. — inention  of  them^x^  (iii.  126,  150). 

'  Herodot.  iii.  126.  Mctä  yäp  rh»  ILofAßvirt»  Bovarov,  xal  t&v  VLaywf 
riiw  ßavikriaiv,  fUtwv  iv  rja-i  Idpdun  'Opoirris,  ot^cXti  /uv  ovdf y  Hipmt, 
vir6  Mffi»v  airapaipriiUvow  rriv  dpxqV  6  ^  €v  ravTn  rj  Tapaxj  Korä  fiiv 
ZKnt¥€  MtrpoßaT€a ^fXXa  rc  dfpßptm  va^roia,  8cc. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  166.  'O  Hi  'Afwoydiys  fv  oSror  rrjs  Aiyvirrov  virapxw 
vtr6  Koftßwrt»  Kar€<m^s.  ts  varip^  XP^'Y  iropurwftttnf  ^aptup  ^c- 
flMpiq. 

«  Herodot.  iü.  67-160. 
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tioQS  of  the  empire,  Medes  and  Persians,  is  doubt- 
less  the  most  important  feature  in  this  political  re- 
volution :  the  false  Smerdls  with  his  brother,  both 
of  them  Medes  and  Magians,  had  revived  the  Me- 
dian nationality  to  a  State  of  supremacy  over  the 
Persian,  recalling  the  memory  of  what  it  had  been 
under  Astyagds ;  while  Darius — a  pure  Persian, 
and  not  (like  the  mule  Cyrus)  half  Mede  and  half 
Persian — replaced  the  Persian  nationality  in  its 
ascendent  condition,  bat  not  without  the  necessity 
of  suppressing  by  force  a  rebellion  of  the  Medes  ^ 

*  Herodot.  i.  130.  'Aoruoyiys  iit»  vw  ßaa-tkrvtras  Ar*  th^a  ntwrw  khu 
rpirfKovra,  ovr»  rrjs  dpxrjs  Koreirav&ri,     M^doi  de  vtrtKV^nuf  H^pirjfa'i  dtä 

T^v  rovrov  rnKpArtfra .*Y(mp^  fiafrw,  XP^^  fm^fiMkifin  rc  a^  ravra 

iroiffcraai,  Kai  Jwiuii/O'ay  dtr6  ^aptiov'  anoarams  dt,  omitr»  KarwaTpd' 
ffi^rftnuf,  fULXJi  vuaiBfyrfs'  rir€  di,  ciri  'Aoruoyror,  ol  Uipaxu  rc  Koi  6  Kvpot 
hravatrrhrrtt  rouri  Mffioiat,  ^px^^  ^  <^  rovTUV  1-7«  'A(rfi;r. 

Ulis  passage — aaserttng  that  the  Medea,  tome  time  after  the  depoai- 
tion  of  Astyagds  and  the  acquiaition  of  Persian  supremacy  by  Cyms, 
repented  of  ha^ing  suffered  their  discontent  agaiaat  Astyag^  to  place 
fluT^iipcsmacy  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  reTolted  from  Darius,  and 
were  teconqaered  after  a  contest — appears  to  me  to  have  been  misonder- 
stood  by  chronologists.  Dodwell,  Larcher,  and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
(indeed  most^  if  not  all,  of  the  chronologists)  explain  it  aa  alluding  to 
a  revolt  of  the  Medes  against  the  Persian  king  Darioa  Nothos,  men« 
tioned  in  the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon  (i.  2,  12),  and  belonging  to  the 
year  408  B.c.  See  Larcher  ad  Herodot.  i.  130,  and  his  Vie  d'H6rodote, 
prefixed  to  his  translation  (p.  Ixxxix) ;  also  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici» 
ad  ann.  408  and  455,  and  his  Appendix,  c.  18.  p.  316. 

The  revolt  of  the  Medes  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  is,  in  my  jadgment, 
completely  distinct  from  the  revolt  mentioned  by  Xenophon :  to  iden- 
tify  the  two,  as  these  eminent  chronologists  do,  is  an  hypothesis  not 
only  having  nothing  to  recommend  it,  bat  open  to  grave  objection. 
The  revolt  mentioned  by  Herodotas  was  against  Darias  son  of  Hysta- 
apte,  not  against  Darios  Nothos ;  and  I  have  set  forth  with  pecoliar 
care  the  circomstances  connected  with  the  conspiracy  and  accession  of 
the  former,  for  the  porpose  of  showing  that  they  all  decidedly  imply 
that  conflict  between  Median  and  Persian  supremacy,  which  Herodotus 
directly  annoonces  in  the  pasaage  now  before  os. 

1 .  When  Herodotus  speaks  of  Darias,  without  any  adjective  deaig- 
nation,  why  should  we  imagtnc  that  he  means  any  other  than  Darius 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  subjugation 
of  the  recusaDt  Medes  was  not  tbe  only  embarrass* 

tfae  Bon  of  Hystaspds,  od  whom  he  dweUs  so  copiouBly  in  his  narra- 
tive  ?  Once  only  in  the  coaree  of  his  history  (ix.  108)  another  Darius 
(the  yoimg  prince,  son  of  Xentethe  fint)  is  mentioned ;  bat  with  this 
exception,  DarioB  aon  of  Hystaap^  is  uniformly  thioughout  the  work 
spoken  of  under  his  simple  name :  Darius  Nothas  is  never  alloded  to 
atall. 

2.  The  deposition  of  Astyag^  took  place  in  559  b.c.  ;  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  occurred  in  520  b.c.  ;  now  repentance  on  Üie  part 
of  the  Medes,  for  what  they  had  done  at  the  forroer  of  those  two  epochs, 
inight  natorally  prompt  them  to  try  to  rcpair  it  in  the  latter.  Bat  be- 
tween  the  depoeiticm  of  Astyagös  in  559  b.c.,  and  the  revoit  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  against  Darias  Nothas  in  408  b.c  ,  the  interval  is  more 
than  150  years.  To  ascribe  a  revoit  which  took  place  in  408  b.c.  to 
repentance  for  something  which  had  occarred  150  years  before,  is  an- 
natural  and  far-fetched>  if  not  positively  inadmissible. 

The  preceding  argaments  go  to  show  that  the  nataral  constraction 
of  the  passage  in  Herodotas  points  to  Darios  son  of  Hystaspds,  and  not 
to  Darias  Nothas ;  bat  this  is  not  all.  There  are  yet  stronger  reasons 
why  the  reference  to  Darias  Nothas  shoald  be  dipcarded. 

The  sapposed  mention  in  Herodotas  of  a  fact  so  late  as  408  b.c. 
perplexes  the  whole  chronology  of  his  life  and  aathorship.  According 
to  the  usaal  Statement  of  his  biography,  which  every  one  admits  and 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  qaestion,  he  was  bom  in  484  b.c. 
Here  then  is  an  event  alladed  to  in  his  history,  which  occarred  when 
the  historian  was  seventy-six  years  old,  and  the  allasion  to  which  he 
must  be  presamed  to  have  written  when  aboat  eighty  years  old,  if  not 
more ;  for  his  mention  of  the  fact  by  no  means  implies  that  it  was  par- 
ticalarly  recent.  Those  who  adopt  this  view  do  not  imagine  that  he 
wrote  his  whok  history  at  that  age ;  bat  they  maintain  that  he  made 
later  additions,  of  which  they  contend  that  this  is  one.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  impossible :  we  know  that  Isokrat^  composed  his  Pan- 
athenaic  oration  at  the  age  of  ninety«foar ;  bat  it  mast  be  admitted  to 
be  highly  improbable — a  sapposition  which  ought  not  to  be  advanced 
without  some  cogent  proof  to  sapport  it.  Bat  here  no  proof  whatever 
is  prodaced.  Herodotas  mentions  a  revoit  of  the  Medes  against  Darias 
— ^Xenophon  also  mentions  a  revoit  of  the  Medes  against  D^ins ;  hence 
chrcmologists  have  taken  it  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  that  both  authors 
mast  allade  to  the  same  event ;  thoagh  the  sapposition  is  annataral  as 
regards  the  text,  and  still  more  annataral  as  regards  the  biography  of 
Herodotas* 

In  respect  to  that  biography,  Mr.  Clinton  appears  to  me  to  have 
adopted  another  erroneoas  opinion ;  in  which,  however,  both  Larcher 
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ment  of  the  first  years  of  Darius.  Orcetes,  satrap 
of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  lonia,  mling  seemingly  the 

and  Wesseling  are  against  him»  thong^  Datilmann  and  Heyse  agree 
with  him.  He  maintains  that  the  pttsaage  in  Herodotns  (UL  15), 
wherein  it  is  stated  tiiat  Paosiris  soocceded  his  fiitfaer  Amyiteos  by 
consent  of  the  Peniana  in  the  govenunent  of  Egyp^  ia  to  be  raferred 
to  a  fact  whidi  happened  snbaeqnent  to  the  year  414  b.c.,  or  the  tenth 
year  of  Darios  Notiiiis ;  since  it  waa  in  that  year  diat  Amyitsas  ac- 
quired the  go^emment  of  Egypt.  Bat  thia  opinion  rests  altogethor 
npon  the  assomption«  diat  a  oertain  Amyiteos,  whoae  name  and  date 
oocor  in  Manetho  (see  Eosebios,  Chronicon),  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Amyitaras  mentioned  in  Herodotos ;  which  identity  is  not  only  not 
proTed,  bot  b  extremely  improbable,  since  Mr.  Clinton  himself  admits 
CF.  H.  Appendix,  p.  317)#  while  maintaining  the  identity — ^'He 
(Amyrtaeos)  had  condocted  a  war  agunst  the  Persian  gofvemmcnt  wiore 
tham  ßfiy  year*  b^fore/'  This,  thoogfa  not  impoasible,  is  sordy  very 
improbable;  it  is  at  least  eqoally  probable  that  the  AmyitKoa  c^  Ma- 
netho was  a  different  person  finom  (perhape  eren  the  yramiMMi  of  )  diat 
AmyrtKos  in  Herodotos  who  had  carried  on  war  against  the  Persians 
more  than  fifty  yeais  before ;  it  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  this  is  the 
more  reasonable  hypothesb  of  the  two. 

I  lurve  pennitted  myadf  to  prolong  this  note  to  an  onosoal  length, 
becanse  the  soppoeed  mention  of  soch  reoent  events  in  the  histoty  of 
Herodotos,  as  Üiose  in  the  reign  of  Darios  Nothos.  has  introdoced  very 
gratoitoos  assomptions  as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  that  history 
waa  oompoeed.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  there  is  a  single  erent  of  pre- 
ose  and  asoertained  date,  alloded  to  in  his  history,  later  than  the  cap- 
tore  of  the  Lacedannonian  heralds  in  the  year  430  b.c.  (Herodot.  ^ii. 
137 :  see  Laicher,  Vie  d'H^rodote,  p.  Izzxiz) ;  and  this  renders  fhe 
composition  of  his  history  as  an  entiie  work  moch  more  smooth  and 
intdligible. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  diat  whoever  reads  attentively  Hero- 
dotos Tl.  98 — and  reflects  at  the  same  time  tiiat  the  destmction  of  the 
Athenian  armament  at  Syracose  (the  greatest  of  all  Hdlenic  disasters, 
hardly  ioferior  for  its  time  to  the  Rossian  campaign  of  Napoleon, 
and  espedally  impresaiTe  to  one  living  at  Thorii,  as  may  be  aeen  by  the 
fife  of  Lysias,  Plotarch.  Vit.  x.  Oratt  p.  835)  happened  doring  the 
leign  of  Darios  Nothos  in  415  b.c. — will  not  readily  admit  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  additions  made  to  the  histoiy  doring  the  reign  cf  the  latter, 
or  so  late  as  408  b.c.  Herodotos  woold  hardly  have  dweit  so  ezpreasly 
and  emphatically  opon  mischief  done  by  Greeks  to  eadi  other  in  the 
reigns  of  Darios  son  of  Hystaspds,  Xente  and  Artaxerxis,  if  he  hnd 
lived  to  witness  the  greater  miachiefs  so  inflicted  doring  the  reign  of 
Darios  Nothos,  and  had  kept  his  histoiy  before  him  for  the  porpose 
of  inaerting  new  e^ents.    The  destmction  of  the  Atheniana  before  Sy- 
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entire  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor — possessing  a 
large  military  force  and  revenue,  and  surrounded  by 
a  body-guard  of  1000  native  Persians — ^maintained 
a  haughty  independence.  He  secretly  made  away 
with  couriers  sent  to  summon  him  to  Susa,  and 
even  wreaked  bis  vengeance  upon  some  of  the 
principal  Perstans  who  had  privately  offended  him. 
Darius,  not  thinking  it  pnident  to  attack  bim  by 
open  force,  proposed  to  the  chief  Persians  at  Susa 
the  dangerous  problem  of  destroying  bim  by  strata- 
gem.  Thirty  among  them  volunteered  to  under* 
take  it,  and  Bagseus  son  of  Artontds,  to  whom  on 
drawing  lots  the  task  devolved,  accomplished  it  by 
a  mancBuvre  wbich  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the 
Ottoman  government  in  its  embarrassments  'with 
contumacious  Pasbas.  Having  proceeded  to  Sardis, 
fumished  with  many  different  royal  ordinances,  for* 
mally  set  forth  and  bearing  the  seal  of  Darius,  he 
was  presented  to  Oroetds  in  audience,  with  the 
public  secretary  of  the  satrapy  close  at  band,  and 
the  Persian  guards  Standing  around.  He  presented 
his  ordinances  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  secretary, 
choosing  first  those  wbich  related  to  matters  of  no 

racuse  woald  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  Btriking  to  his  imagina- 
tioQ  than  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  against  Darius  Nothus,  and  would 
have  impelled  hun  with  mach  greater  force  to  alter  or  enlarge  the  chap- 
tcr  vi.  98. 

The  seDtiment  too  which  Herodotas  places  in  the  mouth  of  Dema* 
ratus  respecting  the  Spartans  (vii.  104)  appears  to  have  been  written 
brfart  the  captare  of  the  Spartans  in  Sphakteria,  in  425  b.c.,  rather 
than  qfter  it :  compare  Thucyd.  iv.  40. 

Dahlmann  (Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Geschichte,  vol.  ii. 
p.  41-47)  and  Heyse  (Qusstiones  Herodote»,  p.  74-77»  Berlin  1827) 
both  profess  to  point  out  siz  passages  in  Herodotas  which  mark  events 
of  later  date  than  430  b.c.  But  none  of  the  chronological  indications 
which  they  adduce  appear  to  me  trustworthy. 
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great  importance ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  guards 
Ustened  with  profound  revereoce,  and  that  the  king's 
name  and  seal  imposed  upon  them  irresistibly,  he 
ventured  upon  the  real  purport  of  his  perilous  mis- 
sion.  An  ordinance  was  handed  to  the  secretary, 
and  read  by  him  aloud,  as  foUows:  '' Persians, 
king  Darius  forbids  you  to  serve  any  longer  as 
guards  to  Oroetds."  The  obedient  guards  at  once 
delivered  up  their  spears,  when  Bagseus  caused  the 
final  Warrant  to  be  read  to  them:  ''  King  Darius 
commands  the  Persians  in  Sardis  to  kill  OroetSs." 
The  guards  drew  their  swords  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot :  his  large  treasure  was  conveyed  to  Susa : 
Darius  became  undisputed  master,  and  probably 
Bagseus  satrap\ 
Revoit  of  Another  devoted  adberent,  and  another  yet  more 
memorable  piece  of  cunning,  laid  prostrate  before 
Darius  the  mighty  walls  and  gates  of  the  revolted 
Babylon.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  em- 
ployed  themselves  assiduously — both  during  the  lax 
provincial  superintendence  of  the  false  Smerdis  and 
during  the  period  of  confusion  and  conflict  which 
elapsed  before  Darius  became  firmly  established 
and  obeyed — in  making  every  preparation  both  for 
declaring  and  sustaining  their  independence.  Ha- 
ving  accumulated  a  large  störe  of  provisions  and 
other  requisites  for  a  long  siege,  without  previous 
detection,  they  at  length  proclaimed  their  indepen- 
dence openly ;  and  such  was  the  intensity  of  their 
resolution  to  maintain  it,  that  they  had  recourse  to 
a  proceeding,  which,  if  correctly  reported  by  Hero- 
dotus,  forms  one  of  the  most  frightful  enormities 

1  Herodot.  üi.  127, 1^. 
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recorded  in  his  history.  To  make  their  provisions 
last  out  loDger,  they  strangled  all  the  women  in  the 
city»  reserving  only  their  motherSy  and  one  woman 
to  each  family  for  the  purpose  of  baking^  We 
cannot  but  suppose  that  this  has  been  magnified 
from  a  partial  into  an  universal  destruction;  but 
taking  it  even  with  such  allowance,  it  illustrates 
that  ferocious  force  of  will — ^and  that  predomi- 
nance  of  strong  nationality«  combined  with  anti- 
pathy  to  foreignerSy  over  all  the  gentler  sympathies 
— ^which  seems  to  mark  the  Semitic  nations,  and 
which  may  be  traced  so  much  in  the  Jewish  history 
of  Josephus. 

DariuSy  assembling  all  the  forces  in  his  power, 
laid  siege  to  the  revolted  city,  but  could  make  no 
Impression  upon  it  either  by  force  or  by  stratagem : 
he  tried  to  repeat  the  proceeding  by  which  Cyrus 
had  taken  it  at  first ;  but  the  besieged  were  found 
this  time  on  their  guard.  The  siege  had  lasted 
twenty  months  without  the  smallest  progress,  and 
the  Babylonians  derided  the  besiegers  from  the 
height  of  their  impregnable  walls,  when  a  distin- 
guished  Persian  nobleman  Zopyrus — son  of  Mega- 
byzus  who  had  been  one  of  the  seven  conspirators 
against  Smerdis — presented  himself  one  day  before 
Darius  in  a  State  of  frigbtful  mutilation :  his  nose 
and  ears  were  cut  off,  and  his  body  misused  in 
every  way.  He  had  so  designedly  maimed  himself, 
*  *  thinking  it  intolerable  that  Assyrians  should  thus 
laugh  the  Persians  to  scorn^/'  in  the  Intention, 

'  Herodot.  iii.  160. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  155.  dciydi^  rc  irouvfupos,  *A<r<rvpiovs  TLiptrain  nara' 
ycXov.    Compare  the  spetch  of  Mardonias,  vii.  9. 

The  horror  of  Darius,  at  the  fint  sight  of  Zopyrus  in  this  condition, 
is  strongly  dramatiscd  by  Herodotus. 
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which  he  presently  intimated  to  Darius,  of  passing 
into  the  town  as  a  deserter,  with  the  view  of  be- 
traying  it — ^for  which  purpose  measures  were  con* 
certed.  The  Babylonians,  seeing  a  Persian  of  the 
highest  rank  in  so  calamitous  a  condition,  readily 
belieyed  his  assurance  that  he  had  been  thus 
punished  by  the  king's  order,  and  that  he  came 
over  to  them  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  for 
himself  signal  vengeance.  They  entrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  a  detachment,  and  he  gained  seve- 
ral  advantages  in  different  sallies,  according  to  pre- 
vious  concert  with  Darius,  until  at  length  the  con- 
fidence  of  the  Babylonians  becoming  nnbounded, 
they  confided  to  him  the  care  of  the  principal  gates. 
At  the  critical  moment  these  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  Persians  became  masters  of  the  city\ 
Reconqner-  Thus  was  the  impregnable  Babylon  a  second 
manüed  by  tiuie  reduced',  and  Darius  took  precautions  on  this 
^*"™'  occasion  to  put  it  out  of  condition  for  resisting  a 
tbird  time.  He  caused  the  walls  and  gates  to  be 
demolished»  and  three  thousand  of  the  principal 
Citizens  to  be  crucified :  the  reniaining  inhabitants 
were  left  in  the  dismantled   city,  fifty  thousand 

>  Herodot.  üi.  154-158. 

'  Ktdsias  represents  the  revolt  and  reoaptore  of  Babylon  to  have  taken 
place,  not  under  Darius,  but  under  his  son  and  saccessor  Xerx^.  He 
says  that  the  Babylonians,  revolting,  siew  their  satrap  Zopynis ;  that 
they  were  besi^ged  by  Xerxds,  and  that  Megabyzus  son  of  Zopynis 
cansed  the  city  to  be  taken  by  practiaing  that  very  stratagem  which 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  Zopynis  himself  (Persica,  c.  20-22). 

This  seema  inconststent  with  the  fact,  that  Megabyzus  was  general 
of  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt  in  the  war  with  the  Athenians,  about  460 
B.c.  (Diodor.  Sic.  xi.  75-77)  :  he  wonld  hardly  have  been  sent  on  ac- 
tive  Service  had  he  been  so  fearfally  mutüated :  moieover,  the  whole 
Story  of  KtSsias  appears  to  me  far  iefts  probable  than  that  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  for  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  to  blend  the  two  together  is 
impossible. 
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women  being  levied  by  assessment  upon  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
women  strangled  when  it  first  revolted  ^  Zopyrus 
was  appointed  satrap  of  the  territory  for  life,  with 
eDJoyment  of  its  entire  revenues,  receiving  besides 
every  additional  reward  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Darius  to  bestow,  and  generous  assurances  from 
the  latter  that  he  would  rather  have  Zopyras  with- 
out  wounds  than  the  possession  of  Babylon.  I  have 
already  intimated  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  de- 
molition  of  the  walls  here  mentioned  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  complete  and  continuouSi  nor  was  there 
any  necessity  that  it  should  be  so :  partial  demo- 

^  Herodot.  iü.  ISg,  160.  "  From  the  women  tboa  introdaced  (says 
Herodotus)  the  present  Babylonians  are  Bpning." 

To  crucify  subdaed  revoltere  by  thousands  is,  fortuDately,  so  little  ia 
barmony  witb  modern  European  manners,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  reader  in  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus, 
by  produciog  an  analogous  narrative  of  incidents  far  more  recent.  Vol- 
taire gives,  from  the  MS.  of  General  Lefort,  one  of  the  principal  and 
confidential  officers  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  following  account  of  the 
suppression  of  the  revolted  Strelitzes  at  Moscow  in  1698  :  these  Stre- 
litzea  were  the  old  native  militia  or  Janissaries  of  the  Russian  Czars, 
opposed  to  all  the  reforms  of  Peter. 

"  Pour  ^touffer  ces  troubles,  le  czar  part  secr^tement  de  Vienne, 
arrive  enfin  ä  Moscon,  et  surprend  tout  le  monde  par  sa  pr^ence :  il 
r^mpense  les  troupes  qui  ont  vaincu  les  Str^litz :  les  prisons  ^taient 
pleines  de  ces  malbeureaz.  Si  leur  crime  £tait  grand,  le  chAtiment  le 
fut  aussi.  Leurs  chefs,  plusieurs  officiers,  et  quelques  pritres,  fiirent 
condamn^  k  la  mort :  quelques-uns  furent  rou6s,  deux  femmes  enter- 
r^s  vives.  On  pendit  antour  des  mnrailles  de  Ia  Tille  et  on  fit  p^rir 
dans  d'aatres  supplices  deux  mille  Str^litz :  leurs  corps  restdrent  deux 
jours  expos^s  sur  les  grands  chemins,  et  surtout  autour  du  monastdre 
oü  r^sidaient  les  princesses  Sophie  et  Eudoxe.  On  6rigea  des  colonnes 
de  pierre  oü  le  crime  et  le  ch&timent  furent  gravis.  Un  tr^-grand 
nombre  qui  avaient  leurs  femmes  et  leurs  enfans  furent  dispersa  avec 
leurs  familles  dans  la  Sib^rie,  dans  le  royaume  d'Astrakhan,  dans  le 
pays  d'Azof:  par  U  du  moins  leur  punition  fut  utile  ä  l'^tat:  ils  ser- 
virent  ä  d^fricher  des  terres  qui  manquaient  d'habitans  et  de  culture." 
(Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Russie,  part  i.  eh.  x.  tom.  31.  of  the  CEuvres 
Compl^tcs  de  Voltaire,  p.  148,  ed.  Paris,  1835.) 
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litioD  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  leave  the  city 
without  defence;  and  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus  of  tbe  State  of  things  as  tbey  stood  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  proves  that  portions  of  the  walls 
yet  subsisted.  One  circumstance  is  yet  to  be  added 
in  reference  to  the  subsequent  condition  of  Babylon 
under  the  Persian  empire.  The  city  with  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  it  constituted  a  satrapy,  which 
not  ouly  paid  a  larger  tribute  (one  thousand  Euboic 
talents  of  silver)  and  contributed  a  much  larger 
amount  of  provisions  in  kind  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Persian  court,  than  any  other  among  the  twenty 
satrapies  of  the  empire,  but  furnished  besides  an 
annual  supply  of  five  hundred  eunuch  youths^  We 
may  presume  that  this  was  intended  in  part  as  a 
punishment  for  the  past  revolt,  since  the  like  Obli- 
gation was  not  imposed  upon  any  other  satrapy. 
organiza-        Thus  6rmly  established  on  the  throne,  Darios 

tion  of  the  •i*^/*xi-^        •  t  t  • 

PenUn  occupied  it  for  thirty-six  years,  and  his  reign  was 
dSu».^^  one  of  Organization,  different  from  that  of  his  two 
predecessors  ;  a  difference  which  the  Persians  well 
understood  and  noted,  calling  Cyrus  the  father, 
Kambysds  the  master,  and  Darius  the  retail-trader 
or  huckster*.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Persians  this 
latter  epithet  must  be  construed  as  no  insignificant 
compliment,  since  it  intimates  that  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  some  methodical  order  into  the  im- 
perial administration  and  finances.    Under  the  two 

1  Herodot.  iii.  92. 

'  Herodot.  iii.  89.  What  the  Persian  denomination  was,  which 
Herodotas  or  his  infonnants  traoslated  KAin)\of,  we  do  not  know ;  bot 
this  latter  word  was  used  often  by  Greeks  to  signify  a  cheat  or  deceiver 
generally :  see  Etymologie.  Magn.  p.  490,  II,  and  Saidas,  v.  KdinyXoff. 
'O  d*At<rxvXo(  rii  d6kui  wdirra  leaXci  Kanifka — "  Kamfka  wpoa^pmv  rc^- 
yrifiara.**  (i£schylu8,  Fragment.  328,  ed.  Dindorf:  compare  Earipid. 
Hippolyt.  953.) 
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former  kings  there  was  no  definite  amount  of  tribute 
levied  upon  the  subject  provinces :  they  furnished 
what  were  called  presents,  subject  to  no  fixed  limit 
except  such  as  might  be  satisfactory  to  the  satrap 
in  each  district.  But  Darius — succeeding  as  he  did 
to  Smerdis,  who  had  rendered  himself  populär  with 
the  provinces  by  large  financial  exemptions,  and 
having  farther  to  encounter  jealousy  and  dissatis- 
faction  froin  Persians,  his  former  equals  in  rank — 
probably  feit  it  expedient  to  relieve  the  provinces 
from  the  bürden  of  undeftned  exactions.  He  dis- 
tributed  the  whole  empire  into  twenty  departments, 
imposing  upon  each  a  fixed  annual  tax,  and  a  fixed 
contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  court. 
This  must  doubtless  have  been  a  great  improve- 
menty  though  the  limitation  of  the  sum  which 
the  Great  King  at  Susa  would  require,  did  not  at 
all  prevent  the  satrap  in  his  own  province  from 
indefinite  requisitions  beyond  it:  the  latter  was  a 
little  king,  who  acted  nearly  as  he  pleased  in  the 
internal  administration  of  his  province,  subject  only 
to  the  necessity  of  sending  up  the  imperial  tribute, 
of  keeping  off  foreign  enemies,  and  of  furnishing 
an  adequate  military  contingent  for  the  foreign 
enterprises  of  the  Great  King.  To  every  satrap 
was  attached  a  royal  secretary  or  comptroUer  of 
the  revenueS  who  probably  managed  the  imperial 
finances  in  the  province,  and  to  whom  the  court  of 

• 

^  Herodot.  iii.  128.  This  diviaion  of  power,  and  double  appoiDtraent 
by  the  Great  King,  appears  to  have  been  retained  tintil  the  dose  of 
the  Penian  empire:  see  Quin  tos  Curtias,  v.  1,  17-20  (v.  3,  19-21, 
Zumpt).  The  present  Turkish  government  nominates  a  Defterdar  aa 
finance  administrator  in  each  province,  with  authority  derived  directly 
from  itself,  and  professedly  independent  of  the  Pacha. 
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Susa  might  perhaps  look  as  a  watch  upon  the 
Satrap  hiraself.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Persian  authorities  in  any  province  meddled  with 
the  details  of  taxation  or  contributioni  as  they  bore 
upon  individuals :  the  court  having  fixed  the  entire 
sum  payable  by  the  satrapy  in  the  aggregate,  the 
Satrap  or  the  secretary  apportioned  it  among  the 
various  component  districts,  towns,  or  provinces, 
leaving  to  the  local  authorities  in  each  of  these 
latter  the  task  of  assessing  it  upon  individual  in- 
habitants.  From  necessity,  therefore,  as  well  as 
from  indolence  of  temper  and  political  incompe« 
tence»  the  Persians  were  compelled  to  respect  the 
authorities  which  they  found  Standing  both  in  town 
and  country,  and  to  leave  in  their  hands  a  large 
measure  of  genuine  influence ;  frequently  overruled 
indeed  by  oppressive  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Satrap,  whenever  any  of  bis  passions  prompted — ^but 
never  entirely  superseded.  In  the  important  towns 
and  stations,  Persian  garrisons  were  usually  kept, 
and  against  the  excesses  of  the  military  there  was 
probably  little  or  no  protection  to  the  subject  peo- 
ple.  Yet  still  the  provincial  governments  were 
allowed  to  continue,  and  often  even  the  petty  kings 
who  had  governed  separate  districts  during  their 
State  of  independence  prior  to  the  Persian  conquest, 
retained  their  title  and  dignity  as  tributaries  to  the 
court  of  Susa^  The  empire  of  the  Great  King  was 
tbus  an  aggregate  of  heterogeneous  elements,  con- 
nected together  by  no  tie  except  that  of  common 
fear  and  subjection — noway  coherent  nor  self-sup- 
porting,  nor  pervaded  by  any  common  System  or 

'  Herodot.  iii.  15. 
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spirit  of  nationality.  It  resembied,  in  its  main  po- 
litical  features,  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires  of 
the  present  dayS  though  distinguished  materially 
by  the  many  differences  arising  out  of  Mahomet- 
anism  and  Christianity,  and  apparently  not  reach- 
ing  the  same  extreme  of  rapacity,  corraption,  and 
cruelty  in  detail. 

Darius  distributed  the  Persian  empire  into  twenty  Twen^ 
satrapies,  each  including  a  certain  continuous  ter-  ^^afixed 
ritory,  and  one  or  more  nations  inhabiting  it,  the  J^^J^^" 
nämes  of  which  Herodotus  sets  forth.  The  amoont  ***  *^**- 
of  tribute  payable  by  each  satrapy  was  determined : 
payable  in  gold,  according  to  the  Euboic  talent,  by 
the  Indians  in  the  eastemmost  satrapy — in  silver, 
according  to  the  Babylonian  or  larger  talent,  by  the 
remaining  nineteen.   Herodotus  computes  the  ratio 
of  gold  to  silver  as  13  :  1.     From  the  nineteen 
satrapies  which  paid  in  silver,  there  was  levied  an- 
nually  the  sum  of  7740  Babylonian  talents,  equal 
to  something  about  £2,964,000  Sterling  :  from  the 
Indians,  who  alone  paid  in  gold,  there  was  received 
a  sum  equal  (at  the  rate  of  1  :  13)  to  4680  Euboic 
talents  of  silver,  or  to  about  £1,290,000  Sterling*. 

'  Respecting  the  administration  of  the  modern  Persian  empire«  see 
Kinneir,  Geograph.  Memoir  of  Persia,  pp.  29>  43,  47- 

'  Herodot.  iii.  95.  The  text  of  Herodotus  contains  an  erroneous 
sammlng  up  of  items«  which  critics  have  no  means  of  correcting  with 
certainty.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  trust  the  large  sum  which  he  alleges 
to  have  been  levied  from  the  Indians,  though  all  the  other  items,  in- 
duded  in  the  nineteen  silver-paying  divisions,  seem  within  the  pro- 
bable truth ;  and  indeed  both  Rennell  and  Robertson  think  the  total  too 
small :  the  charges  on  some  of  the  satrapies  are  decidedly  smaller  than 
the  reality. 

The  vast  sum  of  50,000  talents  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  laid  up  by  successive  kings  at  Susa  alone,  besides  the 
treasuree  at  PersepoUs,  Pasargadae,  and  elsewhere  (Arrian,  iii.  IC,  12  ; 
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To  explain  how  it  happened  that  this  one  satrapy 
was  charged  with  a  sum  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the 
aggregate  charge  on  the  other  nineteen,  Herodotus 
dwells  upon  the  yast  population,  the  extensive  ter- 
ritory,  and  the  abundant  produce  in  gold,  among 
those  whom  he  calls  Indians — the  easternmost  in- 
habitants  of  the  earth,  since  beyond  them  there  was 
nothing  but  uninhabitable  sand — reaching,  as  far  as 
we  can  make  it  out,  from  Baktria  southward  along 
the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  but  how  far  eastward  we 
cannot  determine.  Darius  is  said  to  have  under- 
taken  an  expedition  against  them  and  subdued 
them :  moreover,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  constructed 
and  despatched  vessels  down  the  Indus,  from  the 
city  of  Kaspatyri  and  the  territory  of  the  Paktyes, 
in  its  Upper  regions,  all  the  way  down  to  its  mouth  : 

Plutarcfa«  Alexand.  37).  Presuming  these  talents  to  be  Babylonian  or 
iEginsoan  tdents  (in  the  proportion  5 :  3  to  Attic  talents),  50,000  talents 
woald  be  equal  to  £19,000,000  Sterling :  if  they  were  Attic  talents,  it 
would  be  equal  to  £11,600,000  Sterling.  The  Statements  of  Diodonis 
giye  even  much  larger  sums  (xvii.  66-71 :  compare  Cartios,  ▼.  2,  8 ; 
V.  6,  9  i  Strabo,  xv.  p.  730).  It  is  piain  that  Üie  nnmerical  affirma- 
tions  were  different  in  diflerent  authors,  and  one  cannot  pretend  to 
pronounce  on  the  tnistworthiness  of  such  large  Agares  without  knowing 
more  of  the  original  retorns  on  which  they  were  founded.  That  there 
were  prodigious  sums  of  gold  and  sUver,  is  quite  unquestionable.  Re- 
specting  the  Statement  of  the  Persian  revenue  given  by  Herodotus,  see 
Boeckh,  Metrologie,  eh.  ▼.  1-2. 

Amed6e  Jaubert,  in  1806,  estimated  the  population  of  the  modern 
Persian  empire  at  about  7,000,000  souls ;  of  which  aboat  6,000,000 
settled  population,  the  rest  nomadic :  he  also  estimated  the  Schah's 
revenue  at  about  2,900,000  tomans,  or  £1,500,000  Sterling.  Others 
calculated  the  population  higher,  at  nearer  12,000,000  souls.  Kinneir 
gives  the  revenue  at  something  more  than  £3,000,000  Sterling :  he 
thinks  that  the  whole  territory  between  the  Euphratds  and  the  Indus 
does  not  contain  above  18,000,000  of  souls  (Geogr.  Memoir  of  Persia, 
p.  44-47  :  compare  Ritter,  West- Asien,  Abtheil.  ii.  Abschn.  iv.  p.  679- 

889). 

The  modern  Persian  empire  contains  not  so  much  as  the  eastem  half 
of  the  ancient,  which  covered  all  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Egypt  besides. 
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theo  iato  the  Indian  Ocean,  round  the  peninsulaof 
Arabia,  and  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt.  The  ships 
were  commanded  by  a  Greek — Skylax,  of  Kary- 
anda  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ^ ; 
who,  if  this  Statement  be  correct,  executed  a  scheme 
of  nautical  enterprise  not  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  earlier,  but  also  far  more  extensive, 
than  the  famous  voyage  of  Nearchus,  admiral  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  only  went  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  eastern  portions  of  the 
Persian  empire  remained  so  unknown  and  unvisited 
until  the  Macedonian  Invasion,  that  we  are  unable 
to  eriticise  these  isolated  Statements  of  Herodotus  : 
none  of  the  Persian  kings  subsequent  to  Darius 
appear  to  have  visited  them,  and  whether  the  pro- 
digious  sum  demandable  from  them  according  to 
the  Persian  rent-roU  was  ever  regularly  levied,  may 
reasonably  be  doubted.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  mountains  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Persian  India  (Cabul  and  Little  Thibet) 
were  at  that  time  extremely  productive  in  gold,  and 
that  quantities  of  that  metal,  such  as  now  appear 
almost  fabulous,  may  have  been  often  obtained :  it 
appears  that  the  produce  of  gold  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  is  obtained  exclu- 
sively  near  the  surface ;  so  that  a  country  once  rieh 

*  Herodot.  üi.  102,  iv.  44.  See  the  two  Excanas  of  Bahr  on  these 
two  chaptera,  toI.  ii.  p.  648-671  of  his  edit.  of  Herodotus. 

It  certainly  is  singnlar  that  neither  Nearchus,  nor  Ptolemy,  nor  Ari- 
stohulus»  nor  Arrian,  take  any  notice  of  thb  remarkable  voyage  di- 
stinctly  asserted  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  accomplished.  Such  silence 
however  affords  no  sufficient  reason  for  calling  the  narrattve  in  question. 
The  attention  of  the  Persian  kings,  successors  to  Darius,  came  to  be 
far  more  occupied  with  the  westem  than  with  the  eastern  portions  of 
their  empire. 
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in  that  metal  may  well  have  been  exhausted  of  its 
whole  supply,  and  left  at  a  later  period  without  any 
gold  at  all. 

Of  the  nineteen  silver-paying  satrapies,  the  most 
heavily  imposed  was  Babylonia,  which  paid  1000 
talents  :  the  next  in  amount  of  Charge  was  Egypt, 
paying  700  talents,  besides  the  produce  of  the  fish 
from  the  lake  of  Mceris :  the  remaining  satrapies 
varied  in  amount,  down  as  low  as  170  talents, 
which  was  the  sum  charged  on  the  seventh  satrapy 
(in  the  enumeration  of  Herodotus)  comprising  the 
Sattagydae,  the  Gandarii,  the  Dodikse,  and  the 
Aparytae.  The  lonians,  ^olians,  Magnesians  on 
the  Maeander  and  on  Mount  Sipylus,  Karians,  Ly- 
kians,  Milyans,  and  Pamphylians — including  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  southward  of  KanS,  and  from 
thence  round  the  southern  promontory  to  PhasSlis 
— were  rated  as  one  division,  paying  400  talents ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  much  more  than  this  was 
really  taken  from  the  people,  when  we  read  that 
Magnesia  alone  afterwards  paid  to  Themistoklds  a 
revenue  of  50  talents  annually^  The  Mysians  and 
Lydians  were  included,  with  some  others,  in  an- 
other  division,  and  the  Hellespontine  Greeks  in  a 
third,  with  Phrygians,  Bithynians,  Paphlagonians, 
Mariandynians,  and  Syrians,  paying  360  talents — 
nearly  the  same  as  was  paid  by  Syria  proper,  Phe- 
nicia  and  Judaea,  with  the  island  of  Cyprus.  In- 
dependent  of  this  regulär  tribute,  and  the  undefined 
sums  extorted  over  and  above  it',  there  were  some 
dependent  nations,  which,  though  exempt  from 
tribute,  fumished  occasional  sums  called  presents  ; 

>  Thucyd.  i.  138.  «  Herodot.  iii.  117. 
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and  farther  contributions  were  exacted  for  the 
maintenance  ef  the  vast  suite  who  always  personally 
attended  the  king.  One  entire  third  of  this  last 
bürden  was  borne  by  Babylonia  alone  in  conse- 
quence  of  its  exuberant  fertility  ^ :  it  was  paid  in 
produce,  as  indeed  the  peculiar  productions  of  every 
part  of  the  enipire  seem  to  have  been  sent  up  for 
the  regai  consumption. 

However  imperfectly  we  are  now  able  to  follow  Organizing 
the  geographica!  distribution  of  the  subject  nations  Duius— ^ 
as  given  by  Herodotus,  it  is  extremely  valuable  as  riHa  SSage 
the  only  professed  statistics  remaining,  of  the  entire  ^^^^ 
Persian  enipire.     The  arrangement  of  satrapies,  p<**«- 
which  he  describes,  underwent  modification  in  sub- 
sequent  times  ;  at  least  it  does  not  harmonise  with 
various  Statements  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon» 
and  in  other  authors  who  recount  Persian  affairs 
belonging  to  the  fourth  Century  b.c.     Bat  we  find 
in  no  other  author  except  Herodotus  any  entire 
survey  and  distribution  of  the  empire.     It  is  indeed 
a  new  tendency  which  now  manifests  itself  in  the 
Persian  Darius,  compared  with  his  predecessors : 
not  simply  to  conquer,  to  extort,  and  to  give  away 
— ^but  to  do  all  this  with  something  iike  method 
and  System  ^,  and  to  define  the  obligations  of  the 
satraps  towards  Susa.  Another  remarkable  example 
of  the  same  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  Darius  was  the  first  Persian  king  who  coined 
money  :  his  coin  both  in  gold  and  silver,  the  Dario, 


'  Herodot.  i.  192.  Compare  the  description  of  the  dinner  aod  lupper 
of  the  Great  King,  in  Polysenas,  iv.  3,  32 ;  also  Ktteias  and  Deüi6n 
ap.  Athennam»  ii.  p.  67* 

>  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  12.  p.  695. 
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was  the  earliest  produce  of  a  Persian  mint^.  The 
revenue,  as  brought  to  Susa  in  metallic  money  of 
various  descriptions,  was  melted  down  separately, 
and  poured  in  a  fluid  State  into  jars  or  earthenware 
v^essels ;  when  the  metal  had  cooled  and  hardened, 
the  jar  was  broken,  leaving  a  Standing  solid  mass, 
from  which  portions  were  cut  off  as  the  occasion 
required^.  And  in  addition  to  these  administrative, 
financial,  and  monetary  arrangements,  of  which 
Darius  was  the  first  originator,  we  may  probably 
ascribe  to  him  the  first  introduction  of  that  System 
of  roads,  resting-places»  and  permanent  relays  of 
couriers,  which  connected  both  Susa  and  Ekbatana 
with  the  distant  portions  of  the  empire.  Hero- 
dotus  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  imperial 
road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  a  journey  of  ninety  days, 
crossing  the  Halys,  the  EuphratSs,  the  Tigris,  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,   the  GyndSs,   and   the 

^  Herodot.  iy.  166 ;  Plutarch,  Kimon,  10. 

The  gold  Daric,  of  the  weight  of  two  Attic  drachmae  (Stater  Daricus), 
equivalent  to  20  Attic  silver  drachroa:  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  7,  18),  would 
be  aboat  l6f.  3d,  Engiish.  Bat  it  seems  doubtfui  whether  that  ratio 
between  gold  aod  silver  (10  :  1)  can  be  reckoned  upon  as  the  ordi- 
naiy  ratio  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c.  Mr.  HuBsey  caU 
calates  the  golden  Daric  as  equal  to  £l  1«.  3d,  Eaglish  (Hussey,  Easay 
on  the  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  Oxford  1836,  eh.  iv.  s.  8.  p.  68 ; 
eh.  vii.  8.  3.  p.  103). 

I  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Hussey,  that  there  is  any  reason  for  be- 
lieving  eitber  the  name  or  the  coin  Daric  to  be  older  than  Darios  son  of 
Hystaspds.    Compare  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  ix.  5.  p.  129. 

Particalar  Statements  respecting  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  as  ex- 
changed  one  against  the  other,  are  to  be  received  with  some  reserve  as 
the  basis  of  any  general  estimate,  since  we  have  not  the  means  of  com- 
paring  a  great  many  such  Statements  together.  For  the  process  of 
coinage  was  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  diflferent  pieces,  both  of 
gold  and  siWer,  in  circulation,  differed  materialiy  in  weight  one  with 
the  other.     Herodotus  gives  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  13  :  1 . 

'  Herodot.  iii.  96. 
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ChoaspSs  :  and  we  may  see  by  this  account  that  in 
his  time  it  was  kept  in  excellent  order,  with  con- 
venience  for  travellers*. 

It  was  Darius  also  wbo  first  completed  the  con-  i>iand  of 
quest  of  the  lonic  Greeks  by  tbe  acquisition  of  the  cont^tionat 
important  island  of  Samos.  That  island  had  main-  ^on^f  ^* 
tained  its  independence,  at  the  time  when  the  Per-  p^^^^, 
sian  general  Harpagus  effected  the  conquest  of 
lonia :  it  did  not  yield  voluntarily  when  Chios  and 
Lesbos  submittedy  and  the  Persians  had  no  fleet 
to  attack  it;  nor  had  the  Phenicians  yet  been 
taught  to  round  the  Triopian  cape.  Indeed  the 
depression  which  overtook  the  other  cities  of  lonia 
tended  rather  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Samos,  un* 
der  the  energetic  and  unscrupulous  despotism  of 
PolykratSs.  That  ambitious  Samian,  about  ten 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  (seem- 
ingiy  between  536-532  b.c.);  contrived  to  seize  by 
force  or  fraud  the  governmeut  of  his  native  island, 
with  the  aid  of  his  brothers  Pantagn6tus  and  Sylo- 
s6n,  and  a  small  band  of  conspirators^.  At  first 
the  three  brothers  shared  the  supreme  power ;  but 
presently  PolykratSs  put  to  death  Pantagn6tus, 
banished  Sylos6n,  and  made  himself  despot  alone. 
In  this  Station  his  ambition,  his  perfidy,  and  his 
good  fortune,  were  alike  remarkable.     He  con- 

>  Herodot.  v.  52-53  ;  viü.  98.  "  It  appears  to  be  a  favourite  idea 
with  all  barbaroQs  princes,  that  tfaebadnessofthe  roads  adds  consider- 
ably  to  the  nataral  strength  of  their  dominions.  The  Turks  and  Per- 
iians  are  undoobtedly  of  this  opinion  :  the  public  highways  are  there- 
fore  oeglected»  and  particalarly  so  towards  the  froDtiers."  (Kinneir, 
Qeog.  Mem.  of  Pera.  p.  43.) 

The  description  of  HerodotuB  contrasts  favourably  with  the  picture 
here  given  by  Mr.  Kinneir. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  120. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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quered  several  of  the  neighbouring  Islands,  and  even 
some  towns  on  the  mainland :  he  carried  on  suc« 
cessful  war  against  Mil^tus,  and  signally  defeated 
the  Lesbian  sbips  which  came  to  assist  MilStus :  he 
got  together  a  force  of  one  hundred  armed  ships 
called  pentekonters,  and  one  thousand  mercenary 
bowmen — aspiring  to  nothing  less  than  the  donii- 
nion  of  lonia,  with  the  Islands  in  the  ^gean.  Alike 
terrible  to  friend  and  foe  by  bis  indiscriminate  spirit 
of  aggression,  he  acquired  a  naval  power  which 
seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  the  greatest  in  the 
Grecian  world^     He  had  been  in  intimate  alliance 
with  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  however  ultimately 
broke  with  him :  considering  bis  behaviour  towards 
allies,  this  rupture  is  not  at  all  surprising ;  but  He- 
rodotus  ascribes  it  to  the  alarm  which  Amasis  con- 
ceived  at  the  uninterrupted  and  superhuman  good 
fortune  of  PolykratÄs — a  degree  of  good  fortune 
sure  to  draw  down  ultimately  corresponding  inten- 
sity  of  suffering  from  the  hands  of  the  envious  gods. 
Indeed  Herodotus — deeply  penetrated  with  this  be- 
lief in  an  ever-present  Nemesis,  which  allows  no 
man  to  be  very  happy,  or  long  happy,  with  impu- 
nity — throws  it  into  the  form  of  an  epistolary  wam- 
ing  from  Amasis  to  Polykratds,  advising  him  to 
inflict  upon  himself  some  seasonable  mischief  or 
suffering ;  in  order,  if  possible,  to  avert  the  ultimate 
judgment — ^to  let  blood  in  time,  so  that  the  ple- 
thora  of  happiness  might  not  end  in  apoplexy*. 
Pursuant  to  such  counsel,  PolykratSs  threw  into  the 

^  Herodot.  iii.  39  ;  Thacyd.  t.  13. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  40-42.... I)y  di  fiij  ivakX^  Ip^  t&w6  rwrov  al  fvrv- 
XmI  TM  TtMovraurt  n6Baun  trpoairlnrwo't,  Tp6ir^  rf  c(  c/mv  inroKtifupf 
dffco :  Gomptre  tu.  203,  and  i.  32. 
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sea  a  favourite  ring  of  matchless  price  and  beauty ; 
but  unfortunately,  in  a  few  days,  the  ring  re-ap- 
peared  in  the  belly  of  a  fine  fish,  which  a  fisherman 
had  sent  to  him  as  a  present.  Amasis  now  foresaw 
that  the  final  apoplexy  was  inevitable,  and  broke 
ofF  the  alliance  with  Polykrates  without  delay : — a 
well-known  story,  interesting  as  evidence  of  ancient 
belief,  and  not  less  to  be  noted  as  showing  the  power 
of  that  belief  to  heget  fictitious  details  out  of  real 
characters«  such  as  I  have  already  touched  upon  in 
the  history  of  Solon  and  Croesus,  and  elsewhere. 

The  facts  mentioned  by  Herodotus  rather  lead  us  PoiykratSs 
to  believe  that  it  was  Polykratßs,  who,  with  charac-  ^^I^S^iSj^ 
teristic  faithlessness,  broke  off  bis  friendship  with  |^^gjf^' 
Amasis^ :  findins;  it  suitable  to  bis  policy  to  culti-  bimset 

®  .  withKam- 

vate  the  alliance  of  KambysSs,  when  that  prince  bysa«. 
was  preparing  for  bis  invasion  of  Egypt.  In  that 
invasion  the  lonic  subjects  of  Persia  were  called 
upon  to  senre,  and  PolykratSs,  deeming  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  some  Samian  malcon- 
tents,  sent  to  the  Persian  king  to  tender  auxiliaries 
from  himself.  KambysSs  eagerly  caught  at  the 
prospect  of  aid  from  the  first  naval  potentate  in  the 
iBgean,  and  forty  Samian  triremes  were  sent  to 
the  Nile,  having  on  board  the  suspected  persons, 
as  well  as  conveying  a  secret  request  to  the  Persian 
king  that  they  might  never  be  suffered  to  return. 
Either  they  never  went  to  Egypt,  however,  or  they 
found  means  to  escape :  very  contradictory  stories 
had  reached  Herodotus.  But  they  certainly  re- 
tumed  to  Samos,  attacked  Polykratds  at  home,  and 

*  Herodot.  iii.  44. 
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were  driven  off  by  his  superior  force  without  making 
any Impression.  Whereupon  they  repaired  to  Sparta 
to  entreat  assistance^ 
B.0.524.         ^^  ™^y  ^^^  notice  the  gradually  increasing 
tendeacy  in  the  Grecian  world  to  recognise  Sparta 
as  something  like  a  head,  protector,  or  referee,  in 
cases  either  of  foreign  danger  or  internal  dispute. 
The  earliest  authentic  instance  known  to  us,  of 
application  to  Sparta  in  this  character,  is  that  of 
Croesus   against  Cyrus:   next,  that  of  the  lonic 
Greeks  against  the  latter :  the  instance  of  the  Sa* 
mians  now  before  us,  is  the  third.     The  important 
events  connected  with,  and  consequent  upon,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidse  from  Athens,  mani- 
festing  yet  more  formally  the  headship  of  Sparta, 
occur  fifteen  years  after  the  present  event ;  they 
have  been  akeady  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter, 
and  serve  as  a  farther  proof  of  progress  in  the  same 
direction.     To  watch  the  growth  of  these  new  po- 
liticai  habits,  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding 
of  Grecian  history. 
TheSuniaa      Ou  rcaching  Sparta,  the  Samian  exiles,  borne 
peiiä'  by~    down  with  despondency  and  suffering,  entered  at 
TppJ^*^'  large  into  the  particulars  of  their  case.     Their  long 
l^^  ^^    speaking  annoyed  instead  of  moving  the  Spartans, 
who  Said,  or  are  made  to  say — "  We  have  forgotten 
the  first  part  of  the  speechi  and  the  last  part  is  un- 
intelligible  to  us."    Upon  which  the  Samians  ap- 
peared  the  next  day  simply  with  an  empty  wallet, 
saying — "  Our  wallet  bas  no  meal  in  it."     "  Yoor 
wallet  is  superfluous  "  (said  the  Spartans) ;  i.e.  the 

'  Herodot.  iii.  44. 
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words  would  have  been  sufficient  without  it  \    The 
aid  which  they  implored  was  granted. 

We  are  told  that  both  tbe  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  Corinthians — who  joined  them  in  tbe  expedi- 
tion  now  contemplated — had  separate  grounds  of 
quarrel  witb  tbe  Samians^,  wbicb  operated  as  a 
more  powerful  motive  tban  tbe  simple  desire  to  aid 
tbe  suffering  exiles.  But  it  ratber  seems  tbat  tbe 
subsequent  Greeks  generally  construed  tbe  Lace- 
daemonian  interference  against  Polykratds  as  an 
example  of  Standing  Spartan  batred  against  despots : 
indeed  tbe  only  facts  wbicb  we  know,  to  sustain 
this  anti-despotic  sentiment  for  wbicb  tbe  Lacedse- 
monians  bad  credit,  are,  tbeir  proceedings  against 
Polykrat^s  and  Hippias :  tbere  may  bave  been  otber 
cases,  but  we  cannot  specify  tbem  witb  certainty. 
However  tbis  may  be,  a  Joint  Lacedaemonian  and  The  Uce- 
Corintbian  force  accompanied  tbe  exiles  back  to  atuckSa* 
Samos,  and  assailed  PolykratSs  in  tbe  city :  tbey  ^eie^^ 
did  tbeir  best  to  capture  it,  for  forty  days,  and  were  v^^* 
at  one  time  on  tbe  point  of  succeeding,  but  were 
finally obliged  to  retire  witbout  any  success.  "Tbe 
city  would  bave  been  taken,"  says  Herodotus,  "  if 
all  tbe  Lacedsemonians  bad  acted  like  Arcbias  and 
Lyköpas  " — ^wbo,  pressing  closely  upon  tbe  retreat- 
ing  Samians,  were  sbut  witbin  tbe  town-gates,  and 
perisbed.  The  bistorian  bad  beard  tbis  exploit  in 
personal  conversation  witb  Arcbias,  grandson  of 
tbe  per^on  above-mentioned,  in  tbe  deme  Pitana  at 
Sparta — wbose  fatber  bad  been  named  Samius,  and 
wbo  respected  tbe  Samians  above  any  otber  Greeks, 

^'  Herodot.  iii.  46.  ry  BvXuko^  ntpuipyao'OM, 
'  Herodot.  iü.  47,  48,  52. 
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aQyimpressioD.  Whereupon  they;/  .'  mourable 

to  entreat  assistance^  //  Herodotus 

We  may  here  notice  tb///  lonesomore 

tendeacy  in  the  Grecian  ^y'  -  interest  of  bis 

as  something  like  a  he  /  increased. 

cases  either  of  foreig^/  Jaemonian  force, 

The  earliest  authe* ,  .  oütute ;  and  looking 

application  to  Sr ,  ^o  plunder,  weak  as  well 

Croesus  againF'  apon  the  Island  of  Siphnos. 

Greeks  again  that   day  were   the  wealthiest 

mians  now         ifigean,  from  the  productiveness  of 
events  c   ^^d  silver  mine8,-r-the  produce  of  which 
expuls^    ^gily  distributed  among  the  Citizens,  reser- 
festi'-^^/je  for  theDelphian  temple* :  their  treasure- 
oc^  ^^f  was  among  the  most  richly-fumished  of 
y    ^  that  holy  place  could  boast,  and  they  them- 
i^e&  probably,  in  these  times  of  early  prosperity, 
^^  numbered  among  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
lotAc  visitors  at  the  Delian  festival.    The  Samians, 
j30ding  at  Siphnos,  demanded  a  contribution,  under 
{jie  name  of  a  loan,  of  ten  talents :  it  was  refused, 
and  they  proceeded  to  ravage  the  Island,  inflicting 
upon  the  inhabitants  a  severe  defeat,  and  ultimately 
extorting  from  them  100  talents.     They  next  pur- 
chased  from  the  inhabitants  of  Hermiond,  in  the 
Argolic  peninsula,  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Hy- 
drea,  famous  in  modern  Greek  warfare :  but  it  ap- 
pears  that  their  plans  must  have  been  subsequently 
changed,  for  instead  of  occupying  it,  they  placed  it 
under  the  care  of  the  Troezenians,  and  repaired 

*  Herodot.  iii.  54-56. 

'  Herodot.  iii.  57*  vfia-uariviv  fiakioTa  (irKovrtov. 
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'selves  to  Krete,  for  the  purpose  of  expelUng 

kynthian  settlers  at  Kydönia.     In  this  they 

1,   and  were  induced  to  establish  them- 

'^at  place ;  but  after  they  had  remained 

**s,  the  Kretans  obtained  naval  aid  from 

V  the  place  was  recovered,  and  the 

finally  sold  iato  slavery^ 

.0  melancholy  end  of  the  enemies  of  ^^p«**^ 

:   meanwhile  that  despot  himself  was  kntdi» 

^^üwerful  and  prosperous  than  ever.     Samos 

.aar  him  was  ^'  the  first  of  all  eitles,  Hellenic  or 

barbaric^;''  and  the  great  works  admired  by  Hero- 

dotus  in  the  Island^ — an  aqueduct  for  the  city  tun- 

nelled  through  a  mountain  for  the  length  of  seven 

furlongs — ^a  mole  to  protect  the  harbour,  two  fur- 

longs  long  and  twenty  fathoms  deep — and  the  vast 

temple  of  H6r6 — may  probably  have  been  enlarged 

and  completed,  if  not  begun,  by  him.     Aristotle 

quotes  the  public  works  of  PolykratSs  as  instances 

of  the  profound  policy  of  despots,  to  occupy  as  well 

as  to  impoverish  their  subjects^.   The  earliest  of  all 

Grecian  thalassokrats,  or  sea-kings — master  of  the 

greatest  naval  force  in  the  iBgean,  as  well  as  of 

many  among  its  Islands — he  displayed  bis  love  of 

letters  by  friendship  to  Anakreon,  and  bis  piety  by 

consecrating  to  the  Delian  Apollo^  the  neighbouring 

Island  of  RhSneia.    But  while  thus  outshining  all 

bis   contemporarieSy   victorious  over   Sparta  and 

Corinthy  and  projeeting  farther  aggrandisement, 

^  Herodot.  iii.  58, 59. 

'  Herodot.  iii.  139.  nokiav  navitiv  irp&rtpß  'EXXi;Wd»y  kcü  ßapßdpav* 

'  Herodot.  iii.  60. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  y.  9i  4.   r&v  ntpi  2aftov  tfpya  HdKvKpanM'  irayra  yäp 

»  Thucyd.  i.  14,  iii.  104. 
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he  was  {Mrecipitated  on  a  sudden  into  the  abyss  of 
ruin^ ;  and  that  too,  as  if  to  demonstrate  unequivo- 
cally  the  agency  of  the  envious  gods,  not  from  the 
revenge  of  any  of  his  numerouB  victims,  but  from 
the  gratuitous  malice  of  a  stranger  whom  he  had 
never  wronged  and  never  even  seen.  The  Persian 
Satrap  Oroet^s,  on  the  neighbouring  mainland, 
conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  him:  no 
one  could  teil  why — for  he  had  no  design  of  attack- 
ing  the  Island ;  and  the  trifling  reasons  conjectu- 
rally  assigned,  only  prove  that  the  real  reason, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  unknown.  Availing 
himself  of  the  notorious  ambition  and  cupidity  of 
PolykratSs,  Orcetds  sent  to  Samos  a  messenger, 
pretending  that  his  life  was  menaced  by  Kambys^s, 
and  that  he  was  anxious  to  make  his  escape  with 
his  abundant  treasures :  he  proposed  to  Polykratds 
a  share  in  this  treasure,  sufficient  to  make  him 
master  of  all  Greece,  as  far  as  that  object  conld  be 
achieved  by  money,  provided  the  Samian  prince 
b^^ 'p*"  ^oxkld  come  over  to  convey  him  away.  Maean- 
uanutrap  drius,  secretary  of  Polykrat^s,  was  sent  over  to 
Magnesia  on  the  M aeander  to  make  inquiries ;  he 
there  saw  the  Satrap  with  eight  large  coffers  fuU  of 
gold— or  rather  apparently  so,  being  in  reality  fiiU 
of  stones,  with  a  layer  of  gold  at  the  top* — tied 
up  ready  for  departure.  The  cupidity  of  Polykratös 
was  not  proof  against  so  rieh  a  bait:  he  crossed 
over  to  Magnesia  with  a  considerable  suite,  and 
thus  came  into  the  power  of  Oroet^,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  his  prophets  and  the  agony  of  his  ter- 

^  Heitxlot.  iii.  120. 

'  Compare  the  trick  of  Hannibal  at  Gortyn  in  Krete — Coroelins 
Nepos  (Hanoibal,  c.  9). 
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rified  daughter,  to  whom  bis  approaching  fate  had 
been  revealed  in  a  dream.  Tbe  Satrap  slew  bim 
and  crucified  bis  body ;  releasing  all  tbe  Samians 
wbo  accompanied  bim,  witb  an  intimation  tbat  tbey 
ougbt  to  tbank  bim  for  procuring  tbem  a  free  go- 
vemment — ^but  retaining  botb  tbe  foreigners  and 
tbe  slaves  as  pri8oners\  Tbe  deatb  of  OroetSs  bim- 
self,  wbicb  ensued  sbortly  afterwards,  bas  already 
been  described :  it  is  considered  by  Herodotus  as 
a  judgment  for  bis  flagitious  deed  in  tbe  case  of 
PolykratÄs«. 

At  tbe  departure  of  tbe  latter  from  Samos,  in  Meandrii», 
antieipation  of  a  speedy  return,  Maeandrius  bad  of  Po^r'^.'^^ 
been  left  as  bis  lieutenant  at  Samos ;  and  tbe  un-  ^JJ^^hc 
expected  catastropbe  of  Polykratös  fiUed  bim  witb  ^^^  ^^ 
surprise  and  constemation.     Tbougb  possessed  of  free  go- 
tbe  fortresseSy  tbe  soldiers,  and  tbe  treasures,  wbicb  after  the 
bad  constituted  tbe  macbinery  of  bis  powerful  mas-  p^ykntgs 
ter,  be  knew  tbe  risk  of  trying  to  employ  tbem  on  ^the^"^ 
bis  own  account ;  and  partly  from  tbis  appreben-  Samitn». 
sion,  partly  from  tbe  genuine  political  morality 
wbicb  prevailed  witb  more  or  less  force  in  every 
Grecian  bosom,  be  resolved  to  lay  down  bis  autbo- 
rity  and  enfrancbise  tbe  Island.    ''  He  wisbed  (says 
tbe  bistorian  in  a  remarkable  pbrase^)  to  act  Uke 
tbe  justest  of  men ;  but  be  was  not  allowed  to  do 
so."     His  first  proceeding  was  to  erect  in  tbe  sub- 
urbs  an  altar  in  bdnour  of  Zeus  Eleutberius,  and  to 
enclose  a  piece  of  ground  as  precinct,  wbicb  still 

*  Herodot.  iii.  124, 125. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  126.   *Opoirta  noKvKpdrtog  ria-its  firrrjkOov, 

'  Herodot.  iii.  142.  r^  ^uuuorarf  a»dp&v  ßovKofievip  ytvitrBai,  ovk 
«£rycMTo.  Compare  hts  remark  on  KadmuB,  who  voluntarily  reeigned 
the  despotism  at  Kös  (vii.  164). 
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existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus :  he  next  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  Samians.  ''  You  know  (says  he) 
that  the  whole  power  of  PolykratSs  is  now  in  my 
hands,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  me  from 
continuing  to  rule  over  you ;  nevertheless  what  I 
condemn  in  another  I  will  not  do  myself,  and  I  have 
always  disapproved  of  PolykratSs,  and  others  like 
him,  for  seeking  to  rule  over  men  as  good  as  them- 
aelves.  Now  that  PolykratSs  has  come  to  the  end 
of  his  destiny,  I  at  once  lay  down  the  command, 
and  proclaim  among  you  equal  law ;  reserving  to 
myself  as  Privileges,  first,  six  talents  out  of  the 
treasures  of  Polykratös — next,  the  hereditary  priest- 
hood  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  for  myself  and  my  de- 
scendants  for  ever.  To  him  I  have  just  set  apart  a 
sacred  precinet,  as  the  God  of  that  freedom  which 
I  now  hand  over  to  you." 

This  reasonable  and  generous  proposition  fully 
justifies  the  epithel  of  Herodotus.  But  very  differ- 
ently  was  it  received  by  the  Samian  hearers.  One 
of  the  chief  men  among  them,  Telesarchus,  ex- 
claimed  with  the  applause  of  the  rest,  '^  You  rule 
US,  low-born  and  scoundrel  as  you  are!  you  are 
not  worthy  to  rule :  don't  think  of  that,  but  give 
US  some  account  of  the  money  which  you  have  been 
handling\" 

Such  an  unexpected  reply  caused  a  total  revolu- 
tion  in  the  mind  of  Mseandrius.  It  left  him  no 
choice  but  to  maintain  dominion  at  all  hazards, 
and  he  resolved  to  do  so.     Retiring  into  the  acro- 

^  Herodot.  iü.  142.  'AXX*  ovlf  Ifior  et  trv  y  r^futw  ^x^^»  ycyM^r 
Tf  KBuAi,  Kai  c«v  oXc^fws*  aKka  liSkkov  ixtit  X&yop  iJ^ms  rmv  cWxecpMror 
Xpnftantv» 
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polis  under  pretence  of  preparing  his  money  ac- 
counts  for  examination,  he  sent  for  Telesarchus 
and  his  chief  political  enemies,  one  by  one — inti- 
mating  that  they  were  open  to  inspection.  As  fast 
as  they  arrived  they  were  put  in  chains,  and  Maean- 
drius  remained  in  the  acropolis,  with  his  soldiers 
and  his  treasures,  as  the  avowed  successor  of  Poly- 
krat^s ;  while  the  Samians,  after  a  short  hour  of  in- 
sane  boastfulness,  found  themselves  again  enslaved. 
**  It  seemed  (says  Herodotus)  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  be  free^" 

We  cannot  but  contrast  their  conduet  on  this  Manndrnis 
oecasion  with  that  of  the  Athenians  about  twelve  despot. 
years  afterwards,  on  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  which  ^^^^ 
has  been  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter.     The  *^^*^„*J 
Position  of  the  Samians  was  far  the  more  favourable  ^}}^  .    * 

''  Samians. 

of  the  two,  for  the  quiet  and  successful  working  of 
a  free  government ;  for  they  had  the  advantage  of 
a  voluntary  as  well  as  a  sincere  resignation  from 
the  actaal  despot.  Yet  the  thirst  for  reactionary 
investigation  prevented  them  even  from  taking  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  their  own  power  of  enforcing 
it :  they  passed  at  once  from  extreme  subjection  to 
overbearing  and  ruinous  rashness.  Whereas  the 
Athenians,  under  circumstances  far  ]ess  promising, 
avoided  the  fatal  mistake  of  sacrificing  the  prospects 
of  the  future  to  recollections  of  the  past ;  showed 
themselves  both  anxious  to  acquire  the  rights,  and 
willing  to  perform  the  obligations,  of  a  free  Com- 
munity :  listened  to  wise  counsels,  maintained  una- 
nimous  action,  and  overcame  by  heroic  efforts  forces 
very  greatly  s^perior.   If  we  compare  the  reflections 

'  Herodot.  iii.  143.   ov  yäp  ^,  »t  oUatri,  tßavKtaro  tlvai  iXfv^poi, 
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of  Herodotus  on  the  one  case  and  on  the  otherS 
we  shall  be  Struck  with  the  difference  which  those 
reflections  imply  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Samians — a  difference  partly  referable,  doubtless, 
to  the  pure  Hellenism  of  the  former»  contrasted 
with  the  half-Asiatised  Hellenism  of  the  latter — 
but  also  traceable  in  a  great  degree  to  the  prelimi- 
nary  lessons  of  the  Solonian  Constitution,  overlaid, 
but  not  extinguishedy  during  the  despotism  of  the 
Peisistratids  which  foUowed. 

The  events  which  succeeded  in  Samos  are  Uttle 

better  than  a  series  of  crinxes  and  calamities.    The 

prisonersy  whom  Meeandrius  had  detained  in  the 

acropolis,  were  slain  during  his  dangerous  iUness, 

by  his  brother  Lykarßtus,  under  the  idea  that  this 

would  enable  him  more  easily  to  seize  the  sceptre. 

But  Mseandrius  recovered,  and  must  have  continued 

as  despot  for  a  year  or  two :  it  was  however  a  weak 

despotism,  contested  more  or  less  in  the  Island,  and 

very  different  from  the  iron  band  of  PolykratSs.    In 

this  untoward  condition  the  Samians  were  surprised 

by  the  arrival  of  a  new  claimant  for  their  sceptre 

and  acropolis — and  what  was  much  more  formida- 

ble,  a  Persian  army  to  back  him. 

Syiosön,  Sylos6n,  the  brother  of  PolykratSs,  having  taken 

P^K,  P<^  originally  in  his  brother's  conspiracy  and 

l*Pmiw^    Usurpation,  had  been  at  first  allowed  to  share  the 

wmy  in^     fruits  of  it,  but  quickly  found  himself  banished.    In 

his  hittory.  this  cxilc  hc  rcmaiued  during  the  whole  life  of  Poly- 

kratte,  and  until  the  accession  of  Darius  to  the 

Persian  throne,  which  foUowed  about  a  year  after 

the  death  of  PolykratSs.     He  hapgpned  to  be  at 

>  Herodot.  v.  78.  and  iii.  142, 143. 
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Memphis  in  Egypt  during  the  time  when  KambysSs 
was  there  with  his  conquering  army,  and  when 
Darius,  then  a  Persian  of  little  note,  was  serving 
among  his  guards.  Sylos6n  was  Walking  in  the 
agora  of  Memphis,  wearing  a  scarlet  cloak,  to  which 
Darius  took  a  great  fancy,  and  proposed  to  buy  it. 
A  divine  inspiration  prompted  Sylos6n  to  reply\ 
*  *  I  cannot  for  any  price  seil  it ;  but  I  give  it  you  for 
nothing,  if  it  must  he  yours."  Darius  thanked  him 
and  accepted  the  cloak ;  and  for  some  years  the 
donor  accused  himself  of  a  silly  piece  of  good  na- 
ture^.  But  as  events  came  round,  Sylosön  at  length 
heard  with  surprise  that  the  unknown  Persian,  whom 
he  had  presented  with  the  cloak  at  Memphis,  was 
installed  as  king  in  the  palace  at  Susa.  He  went 
thither,  proclaimed  himself  as  a  Greek,  the  bene* 
factor  of  the  new  king,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
regal  presence.  Darius  had  forgotten  his  person, 
but  perfectly  remembered  the  adventure  of  the 
cloak,  when  it  was  brought  to  his  mind — and  show* 
ed  himself  forward  to  requite,  on  the  scale  be- 
Coming  the  Great  King,  former  favours,  though 
small,  rendered  to  the  simple  soldier  at  Memphis. 
Gold  and  silver  were  tendered  to  Sylos6n  in  pro- 
fusion,  but  he  rejected  them — ^requesting  that  the 
island  of  Samos  might  be  conquered  and  handed 
over  to  him,  without  slaughter  or  enslavement  of 
inhabitants.  Hisjequest  was  complied  with.  Ota- 
nSs,  the  originator  of  the  conspiracy  against  Smer- 
dis,  was  sent  down  to  the  coast  of  lonia  with  an 

'  Herodot.  iii.  139*  *0  de  2vKo<r&v,  6p€WP  t6v  äoptUtv  fuydk^s  intOv^ 
'  Herodot.  iii.  140.   i7ir/<rran$  ol  rovro  airoXoi>Xriwu  di'  tlffiifiv* 
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army,  carried  Sylosön  over  to  Samos,  and  landed 
him  unexpectedly  on  the  island  ^ 

Mseandrius  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  in- 
vasion,  nor  were  the  Samians  generally  disposed  to 
sustain  him.  He  accordingly  concluded  a  Conven- 
tion with  OtanSs,  whereby  he  agreed  to  make  way 
for  Sylosöuy  to  evacuate  the  island,  and  to  admit 
the  Persians  at  once  into  the  city ;  retaining  posses- 
sion,  however,  for  such  time  as  might  be  necessary 
to  embark  bis  property  and  treasures,  of  the  acro- 
polis,  which  had  a  separate  landing-place,  and  even 
a  subterranean  passage  and  secret  portal  for  em- 
barkation — probably  one  of  the  precautionary  pro- 
visions  of  Polykratds.  OtanSs  willingly  granted 
these  conditions»  and  himself  with  bis  principal 
officers  entered  the  town,  the  army  being  quartered 
around;  while  Sylos6n  seemed  on  the  point  of 
ascending  the  seat  of  bis  deceased  brother  without 
violence  or  bloodshed.  But  the  Samians  were 
destined  to  a  fate  more  calamitous.  Mseandrius 
had  a  brother  named  Charilaus,  violeut  in  bis 
temper  and  half  a  madman,  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  in  confinement :  this  man,  looking  out  of 
bis  Chamber- window,  saw  the  Persian  officers  seated 
peaceably  throughout  the  town  and  even  under  the 
gates  of  the  acropolis,  unguarded,  and  relying  upon 
the  Convention :  it  seems  that  these  were  the  chief 
officers  whose  rank  gave  them  thejprivilege  of  being 
carried  about  on  their  seats'.  The  sight  inflamed 
both  his  wrath  and  bis  insane  ambition ;  he  cla- 


>  Herodot.  iii.  141-144. 

'  Herodot.  iii.  146.  r&v  Ufpawv  rovt  dt<fifH><f)op€Vfuvovs  Kai  Xoyov 
fr\tl<rTov  ä$iovt. 
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moured  for  liberty  and  admission  to  bis  brother, 
whom  he  reviled  as  a  coward  no  less  than  a  tyrant. 
**  Here  are  you,  worthless  man,  keeping  me,  your 
own  brother,  in  a  dungeon,  though  I  have  done  no 
wrong  worthy  of  bonds ;  while  you  do  not  dare  to 
take  your  revenge  on  tbe  Persians,  who  are  casting 
you  out  as  a  houseless  exile,  and  whom  it  would  be 
so  easy  to  put  down.  If  you  are  afraid  of  them, 
give  me  your  guards ;  I  will  make  the  Persians  re- 
pent  of  their  Coming  here,  and  I  will  send  you  safely 
out  of  the  Island  forthwith^" 

Mseandrius,  on  the  point  of  quitting  Samos  for  ^«»7  p<^- 

8UU1  OiuCCIii 

ever,  had  little  personal  motive  to  care  what  became  dain— 
of  the  population :  he  had  probably  never  forgiven  onhe 
them  for  disappointing  bis  honourable  intentions  ^*°"***^ 
after  the  death  of  PolykratSs,  nor  was  he  displeased 
to  band  over  to  Sylos6n  an  odious  and  blood-stained 
sceptre,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  the  only  conse- 
quence  of  bis  brother's  mad  project.  He  therefore 
sailed  away  with  bis  treasures,leaving  theacropolis  to 
his  brother  Charilaus  ;  who  immediately  armed  the 
guards,  sallied  forth  from  his  fortress,  and  attacked 
the  unsuspecting  Persians.  Many  of  the  great 
officers  were  slain  without  resistance  before  the 
army  could  be  got  together ;  but  at  length  OtanSs 
coUected  his  troops  and  drove  the  assailants  back 
into  the  acropolis.  While  he  immediately  began 
the  siege  ofthat  fortresSj  he  also  resolved,  as  Msean- 

^  Herodot.  iii.  145.  *Efu  ftiv,  £  Kwuart  Mp&p,  t6pTa  <rtwfffA  cSdcX- 
i^hiiß,  ml  ähuaifroarra  ovdcy  ä^wp  dta-ftov,  drfaas  yopyvptfs  Tf(iwras'  6piwf 
di  Tovr  Tltpaof  itcßa^Xorrds  ri  in  kbü  Svoucoy  wottvyrat,  ov  roX/if r 
rlcturBai,  ovr»  d^  n  idvras  tvnvriat  x'^poi^Ku. 

Hie  highly  dramatic  manner  of  Herodotns  cannot  be  melted  down 
iato  smooth  historical  recital. 
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drius  had  foreseen,  to  take  a  signal  revenge  for  tbe 
treacherous  slaughter  of  so  many  of  his  friends  and 
companions.  His  army,  no  less  incensed  than  bim- 
seif,  were  directed  to  fall  upon  the  Samian  people 
and  massacre  them  without  discrimination — man 
and  boy,  on  ground  sacred  as  well  as  profane.  Tbe 
bloody  Order  was  too  faithfully  executed,  and  Samos 
was  banded  over  to  Sylos6n,  stnpped  of  its  male  in- 
babitants ' .  Of  Cbarilaus  and  tbe  acropolis  we  bear 
no  fartber :  perbaps  be  and  bis  guards  may  bave 
escaped  by  sea.  LykarStus^»  tbe  otber  brotber  of 
Maeandrius,  must  bave  remained  eitber  in  tbe  Ser- 
vice of  Sylosön  or  in  tbat  of  the  Persians ;  for  we 
find  bim  some  years  afterwards  entrusted  by  tbe 
latter  witb  an  important  command. 
syioiön  Sylos6n  was  tbus  finally  installed  as  despot  of  an 

Sa^«.^      Island  peopled  cbiefly,  if  not  wboUy,  witb  women 
and  cbildren  :  we  may  bowever  presume,  tbat  tbe 
deed  of  blood  bas  been  described  by  tbe  bistorian 
as  more  sweeping  tban  it  really  was.     It  seems  ne- 
vertbeless  to  bave  sat  beavily  on  tbe  conscience 
of  Otands,  wbo  was  induced  some  time  afterwards, 
by  a  dream  and  by  a  painful  disease,  to  take  mea- 
sures  for  repeopling  tbe  Island^.    From  wbence  tbe 
new  population  came,  we  are  not  told ;  bat  wbole- 
sale  translations  of  inbabitants  from  one  place  to 
anotber  were  familiär  to  tbe  mind  of  a  Pereian 
king  or  satrap. 
Application      Mseandrius,  foUowing  tbe  example  of  tbe  previ- 
drius'to^'    ous  Samian  exiles  under  PolykratSs,  went  to  Sparta 
^d^-^'    ^^d  sougbt  aid  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 

fused. 

'  Herodot.  üi.  149.  tffnifaop  Mmuß  MpAi^,  '  Herodot.  ▼•  27. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  149. 
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hioiself  at  Samos.  Bat  the  Lacedsemonians  bad  no 
disposition  to  repeat  an  attempt  which  had  before 
tumed  out  so  unsuccessfully,  nor  could  he  seduce 
king  KleomenSs  by  the  display  of  bis  treasures  and 
finely-wrought  gold  plate.  The  king  however,  not 
without  fear  that  such  seductions  might  win  over 
some  of  the  Spartan  leading  men,  prevailed  with 
the  ephors  to  send  Maeandrius  away^ 

Sylosön  seems  to  have  remained  undisturbed  at 
SamoSy  as  a  tributary  of  Persia,  like  the  lonic  eitles 
on  the  continent :  some  years  afterwards  we  find 
his  son  Msik^s  reigning  in  the  Island*.  Strabo 
States  that  it  was  the  harsh  rule  of  SyIos6n  which 
caused  the  depopulation  of  the  island;  but  the 
cause  just  recounted  out  of  Herodotus  is  both  very 
different,  and  sufficiently  plausible  in  itself ;  and  as 
Strabo  seems  in  the  main  to  have  derived  his  ac- 
count  from  Herodotus,  we  may  suppose  that  on 
this  point  he  has  incorrectly  remembered  his  au- 
thority^. 

»  Herodot.  iii.  148.  *  Herodot.  vi.  13. 

'  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638.    He  gives  a  proverbial  phrase  aboat  the  depo- 
pulation of  the  island — 

which  is  perfectiy  consistent  with  the  narrative  of  Herodotas. 
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his  youth  coincides  nearly  with  the  arrival  of  Py- 
thagoras  at  Krotön  (550-520),  and  the  science  of 
the  surgeon  as  well  as  the  art  of  the  gymnastic 
trainer  seem  to  have  been  then  prosecuted  in  that 
city  more  actively  than  in  any  part  of  Greece.  His 
father  Kalliphdn  however  was  a  man  of  such  se- 
vere temper,  that  the  son  ran  away  from  him  and 
resolved  to  maintain  himself  by  his  talents  eise- 
where.  He  went  to  ^gina  and  began  to  practise 
in  his  profession;  and  so  rapid  was  his  success 
even  in  his  first  year — though  very  imperfectly 
equipped  with  Instruments  and  apparatus' — that 

'  Herodot.  iii.  131.  d<rK€vffs  trtp  iw,  koL  ^x^^  ovdcy  r»y  ocra  ircpi  n^ 
rixyn*'  ^<^^  ipyaKffia — ^the  description  refera  to  surgica]  rather  than  to 
medical  practice. 

That  cnrioiu  asaemblage  of  the  cases  of  particular  patients  with  re- 
marke,  known  in  the  worka  of  Hippokratds  ander  the  title  'Eind^fuat 
(Notes  of  Visits  to  different  cities),  is  very  illustrative  of  what  Herodo- 
tus  here  mentions  about  D^mokddSs.  Consult  also  the  valuable  Pro- 
legomena  of  M.  Littr^,  in  his  edition  of  Hippokratds  now  in  conrse  of 
publication,  as  to  the  character,  meaos  of  action«  and  itinerant  habita 
of  the  Grecian  larpoi :  see  particularly  the  preftice  to  vol.  v.  p.  12,  where 
he  enumerates  the  various  places  visited  and  noted  by  Hippokrat^. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Hippokratic  observationa  refer  to  varioua 
parts  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly ;  but  there  are  some  alao 
which  refer  to  patients  in  the  Islands  of  Syros  and  Delos,  at  Athens, 
Salamis,  Elis,  Corinth,  and  CEniadse  in  Akamania.  "  On  voit  par  I& 
combien  £toit  juste  le  nom  de  Periodeutea  on  voyageurs  donn^  i  ces 
aociens  m^ecins." 

Again,  M.  Littr^,  in  the  same  preface,  p.  25,  illustrates  the  proceed- 
ings  and  residence  of  the  ancient  larfi6t — "  On  se  tromperoit  si  on  ae 
r^pr^sentoit  la  deroeure  d'un  m^ecio  d'alors  comme  celle  d'un  m^ecin 
d'aujcurd'hai.  La  maison  du  m^ecin  de  l'antiqnit^,  du  moins  au  tempe 
d'Hippocrate  et  aux  ßpoquea  voisines,  reufermoit  nn  local  destin^  ä  la 
pratique  d  un  grand  nombre  d*op6rations,  contenant  les  machinea  et  lea 
instrumens  n^cessaires,  et  de  plus  ^tant  aussi  une  boutique  de  phar- 
macie.  Ce  local  se  nommait  larp€iop."  See  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  646,  It. 
p.  720.  Timcus  accused  Aristotle  of  having  begun  as  a  surgeon,  prac- 
tising  to  great  pro6t  in  a  surgery  or  larfwov,  and  having  qoitted  thia 
occapation  late  in  life  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  seien« 
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the  Citizens  of  the  island  made  a  contract  vith  him 
to  remain  there  for  one  year,  at  a  salary  of  oae  ta- 
lent  (about  £383  Sterling,  an  iEginsean  talent). 
The  year  afterwards  he  was  invited  to  come  to 
Athens,  then  under  the  Peisistratids,  at  a  salary  of 
100  minae  or  If  talent ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
Polykratds  of  Samos  tempted  him  by  the  offer  of 
two  talents.  With  that  despot  he  remained,  and 
accompanied  him  in  his  last  calamitous  visit  to  the 
Satrap  Oroetds :  on  the  murder  of  PolykratSs,  being 
seized  among  the  slaves  and  foreign  attendants,  he 
was  left  to  languish  with  the  rest  in  imprisonment 
and  neglect.  When  again,  soon  after,  OroetSs 
himself  was  slain,  DSmokddds  was  numbered  among 
his  slaves  and  chatteis,  and  sent  up  to  Susa. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  that  capital,  when  Da- 
rius,  leaping  from  his  horse  in  the  chase,  sprained 
his  foot  badly,  and  was  carried  home  in  violent 
pain.     The  Egyptian  surgeons,  supposed  to  be  the 


arffv  oi^ifuißrj  Kai  imrqfrhv  \m6pxovra,  mX  t6  iroXvrifu/roy  {orpctby  dprinf 
mroKtKktMÖra  (Polyb.  xii.  9)< 

See  also  tbe  Remarques  Retrospectives  attached  by  M.  Littr^  to 
Tolame  iv.  of  the  same  work  (p.  654-658),  where  he  dwella  upon  the  in- 
timate  union  of  sargical  and  medical  practice  in  antiquity.  At  the  same 
time,  it  mast  be  remarked  that  a  passage  in  the  remarkable  medical 
oathf  published  in  the  collection  of  Hippokratic  treatises,  recognises  in 
the  plainest  manner  the  distinction  between  the  physician  and  the 
Operator — ^the  former  binds  himself  by  this  oath  not  to  perform  the 
Operation  "even  of  lithotomy,  bat  to  leave  it  to  the  Operators  or  work- 
men :"  Ov  rtfU»  d^  ovdc  fi^v  Xißi&vras,  tKxnprfO'»  dt  fpyaqjat»  dpdpaat 
wpTi(u}t  TTJadt  (CEuvres  d'Hippocrate,  vol.  iv.  p.  630,  ed.  Littr^.  M. 
Littr^  (p.  617)  contests  this  explanation,  remarking  that  the  various 
Hippokratic  treatises  represent  »the  taTp6g  as  performing  all  sorts  of 
Operations,  even  such  as  require  violent  and  mechanical  dealing.  Bat 
the  words  of  the  oath  are  so  explicit,  that  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
assign  to  the  oath  itself  a  later  date  than  the  treatises,  when  the  habits 
of  practitioners  may  have  changed. 
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first  woen  in  Üidr  professioD^  whom  he  habitually 
emploTed,  did  him  no  good,  bot  only  aggravated 
his  toitnre ;  for  seren  days  and  nights  he  had  no 
sleep,  and  he  as  wdl  as  those  aroond  him  began  to 
despair.  At  iength,  some  one  who  had  been  at 
Sardis  acddentallr  reooUected  that  he  had  heard  of 
a  Greek  sorgeon  among  the  slaTes  of  OitBt^ : 
search  was  immediately  made,  and  the  miserable 
dave  was  bionght,  in  diains  as  well  as  in  rags^ 
into  the  presencx  of  the  royal  soflferer.  Being  asked 
whether  he  onderstood  snrgery,  he  afiected  igno- 
ranoe ;  bnt  Darios,  sospecting  this  to  be  a  mere  ar« 
tifice,  ordered  oot  the  scoorge  and  the  pricking  in- 
stroment  to  overoome  it.  D£mok£d£s  now  saw  that 
there  was  no  resoorce,  admitted  that  he  had  ac- 
quired some  litüe  skill,  and  was  called  upon  to  do 
his  otmost  in  the  case  before  him.  He  was  forto- 
He  com  nate  enoogh  to  succeed  perfectiy,  in  alleviating  the 
rewKdM  pain,  in  procuring  sleep  for  the  exhausted  patient, 
^™^'  and  oltimately  in  restoring  the  foot  to  a  sound 
State.  Darios»  who  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
such  a  eure,  knew  no  bounds  to  his  gratitude.  As 
a  first  reward,  he  presented  him  with  two  sets  of 
chains  in  solid  gold — a  commemoration  of  the  State 
in  which  DSmokSdSs  had  first  come  before  him — 
he  next  sent  him  into  the  harem  to  visit  his  wives. 
The  conducting  eunuchs  introduced  him  as  the  man 
who  had  restored  the  king  to  life,  and  the  grateful 
sultanas  each  gave  to  him  a  saucer  füll  of  golden 

'  About  the  Peraiao  habit  of  seDcUng  to  Egypt  for  snrgeons,  compu« 
Herodot.  iii.  1. 

^  Herodot.  iii.  129.  täf  de  &£  f^tvpov  iv  roun  'O/mhtv«  MptoMoun 
Zkov  drj  djnifUkfifuvoif,  irapvfyop  it  i»ivw,  w4das  re  tkKorra  nü  pdxccnir 
itrBtiiUvov, 
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coins  called  staters' ;  in  all  so  namerous,  that  the 
slave  Skitön  who  foilowed  him  was  enriched  by 
merely  picking  up  the  pieces  wbich  dropped  on  the 
floor.  Nor  was  this  all.  Darius  gave  him  a  splen- 
did house  and  furniture,  made  him  the  companion 
of  bis  table,  and  showed  him  every  description  of 
favour.  He  was  about  to  crucify  the  Egyptian 
surgeons  who  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  their 
attempts  to  eure  him;  but  DdmokSdds  had  the 
happiness  of  preserving  their  Uvea,  as  well  as  of 
rescuing  an  unfortunate  companion  of  bis  impri- 
sonment — an  £leian  prophet,  who  had  foilowed 
the  fortunes  of  Polykratds. 

Bat  there  was  one  favour  which  Darius  would  on 
no  account  grant ;  yet  upon  this  one  DSmokSdSs 
had  set  bis  heart — ^the  liberty  of  returning  to  Greece. 
At  lengtb  accident,  combined  with  bis  own  surgical 
skill,  enabled  him  to  escape  from  the  splendour  of 
bis  second  detention,  as  it  had  before  extricated 
him  from  the  misery  of  the  first.     A  tumour  formed  He  pro- 
upon  the  breast  of  Atossa :  at  first  she  said  notbing  mi^o^br 
to  any  one,  but  it  became  too  bad  for  concealment,  throil^hthe 
and  she  was  foreed  to  consult  DSmokSdSs.     He  ^^^^^^ 
promised  to  eure  her,  but  required  from  her  a  «tornto 
solemn  oath  that  she  would  afterwards  do  for  him 
anything  which  he  sbould  ask — pledging  himself 
at  the  same  time  to  ask  nothing  indecent^.     The 

'  Herodot.  iii.  130.  The  golden  stater  was  equal  to  about  1/.  1«.  Sd. 
English  money  (Huflsey,  Ancient  Weights,  vü.  3.  p.  103). 

The  ladies  in  a  Pereian  harem  appear  to  have  been  less  unapproach- 
able  and  invisible  than  those  in  modern  Turkey ;  in  spite  of  the  Obser- 
vation of  Platarch,  Artaxerxßs,  c.  27. 

'  Herodot.  iii.  133.    ^7fa'€a6ai  de  ovdtvos  rav  Saa  al<rxyvri»  tan, 
ij)€povra,  Another  Greek  physician  at  the  court  of  Sasa»  aboat  seventy 
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eure  was  successful,  and  Atossa  was  required  to  re- 
pay  it  by  procuring  his  liberty :  he  knew  that  the 
favour  would  be  refused,  even  to  her,  if  directly 
solicited,  but  he  taught  her  a  stratagem  for  obtain- 
ing  under  false  pretences  the  consent  of  Darius. 
She  took  an  early  opportunity  (Herodotus  teils  us  S 
in  bed)  of  reminding  Darius  that  the  Persians  ex* 
pected  from  him  some  positive  addition  to  the  power 
and  splendour  of  the  empire ;  and  when  Darius,  in 
answer,  acquainted  her  that  he  contemplated  a 
speedy  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  she  en- 
treated  him  to  postpone  it  and  to  tum  his  forces 
first  against  Greece — *'  I  have  heard  (she  said)  about 
the  maidens  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Argos  and  Corinth, 
and  I  want  to  have  some  of  them  as  slaves  to  serve 
me — (we  may  conceive  the  smile  of  triumph  with 
which  the  sons  of  those  who  had  conquered  at 
Plataea  and  Salamis  would  hear  this  part  of  the 
history  read  by  Herodotus) — you  have  near  you 
the  best  person  possible  to  give  Information  about 
Greece — that  Greek  who  cured  your  foot."  Darius 
was  induced  by  this  request  to  send  some  confiden- 
tial  Persians  into  Greece  to  procure  Information, 
alongf  with  DSmokSdSs :  he  selected  fifteen  of  them, 
ordered  them  to  survey  the  coasts  and  cities  of 
Greece,  under  guidance  of  DSmokddSs,  but  with 
peremptory  Orders  upon  no  account  to  let  him 
escape  or  to  retum  without  him.  He  next  sent 
for  Ddmokddds  himself,  explained  to  him  what  he 
wanted,  and  enjoined  him  imperatively  to  retun^ 

yeare  afterwarda — Apollonidls  of  K68 — in  attendance  on  a  Persian 
princess,  did  not  impose  upon  himself  the  same  restraint :  his  intiigne 
was  divulged«  and  he  was  put  to  death  miserably  (Kt^sias,  Pentca, 
c.  42).  >  Herodot.  iii.  134. 
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as  soon  as  the  business  had  been  completed :  he 
farther  desired  him  to  take  away  with  him  all  the 
ample  donations  which  he  had  already  received,  as 
presents  to  bis  father  and  brothers,  promising  that 
on  bis  return  fresh  donations  of  equal  value  should 
make  up  the  loss :  lastly,  he  directed  that  a  störe- 
sbip,  **  filled  with  aU  manner  of  good  tbings," 
should  accompany  the  voyage.  DdmokSdds  under- 
took  the  mission  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity : 
the  better  to  play  his  part,  he  declined  to  take  away 
what  he  already  possessed  at  Susa — saying,  that  he 
should  like  to  find  his  property  and  fumiture  again 
on  Coming  back,  and  that  the  store-ship  alone,  with 
its  Contents,  would  be  sufficient  botli  for  the  voyage 
and  for  all  necessary  presents. 

Accordingly  he  and  the  fiflteen  Persian  envoys  Atossasag. 
went  down  to  Sidon  in  Phenicia,  where  two  armed  S^Susan 
triremes  were  equipped,  with  a  large  store-ship  in  ^^t*°" 
Company ;  and  the  voyage  of  survey  into  Greece  ^^•^^ 
was  commenced.     They  visited  and  examined  all  withsome 
the  principal  places  in  Greece — probably  beginning  seot  to  pro- 
with  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks,  crossing  to  fo!^^on 
Euboea,  circumnavigating  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  ^^^  *""• 
then  passing  to  Korkyra  and  Italy.    They  surveyed 
the  coasts  and  cities,  taking  memoranda^  of  every- 
thing  worthy  of  note  which  they  saw :  this  Periplüs, 
if  it  had  been  preserved,  would  have  been  inesti- 
mable,  as  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Gre- 
cian  World  about  518  b.c.     As  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  Tarentum,  DSmokddSs — now  within  a  short  di- 
stance  of  his  own  home,  Krot6n — found  an  opportu- 
nity  of  executing  what  he  had  meditated  from  the 

'  Herodot.  iii.  136.    npoa-iaxoyrts  ti  avnjs  ra  trapaBakdfro'ia  iBti' 
^«rayro  Kai  anrypix^vro. 
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beginning.    At  bis  request,  Aristophilidds  tbe  klag 
of  Tarentum  seized  tbe  fifteen  Persians  and  detained 
tbem  as  spies,  at  tbe  same  time  taking  tbe  rudders 
from   off  tbeir  sbips — ^wbile  DSmokSdSs  bimself 
made  bis  escape  to  Krot6n.     As  soon  as  be  bad 
arrived  tbere,  Aristopbilidds  released  tbe  Persians 
and  suffered  tbem  to  pursue  tbeir  voyage:  tbey 
went  on  to  Krot6n,  found  DSmokSdSs  in  tbe  market- 
place,  and  laid  bands  upon  bim.     But  bis  fellow- 
Citizens  released  bim,  not  witbout  Opposition  from 
some  wbo  were  afraid  of  provoking  tbe  Great  King, 
and  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  energetic  and  mena- 
cing,  from  tbe  Persians  tbemselves:   indeed  tbe 
Krotoniates  not  only  protected  tbe  restored  exile, 
but  even  robbed  tbe  Persians  of  tbeir  store-sbip. 
Tbe  latter,  disabled  from  proceeding  fartber  as  well 
by  this  loss  as  by  tbe  secession  of  DSmokSdSs,  com- 
meneed  tbeir  voyage  bomeward,  but  unfortunately 
suffered  sbipwreck  near  tbe  lapygian  cape,  and 
became  slaves  in  tbat  neigbbourbood.    A  Tarentine 
exile,  named  Gillus,  ransomed  tbem  and  carried 
tbem  up  to  Susa — a  service  for  wbicb  Darius  pro- 
mised  bim  any  recompense  tbat  be  cbose.  Restora- 
tion  to  bis  native  city  was  all  tbat  Gillus  asked  i 
and  tbat  too,  not  by  force,  but  by  tbe  mediation  of 
tbe  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Knidus,  wbo  were  on  terms 
of  intimate  alliance  witb  tbe  Tarentines.     Tbis 
generous  Citizen — an  bonourable  contrast  to  Ddmo- 
kddds,  wbo  bad  not  scrupled  to  impel  tbe  stream 
of  Persian  conquest  against  bis  country,  in  order  to 
procure  bis  own  release — ^was  unfortunately  disap- 
pointed  of  bis  anticipated  recompense :  for  tbough 
tbe  Knidians,  at  tbe  injunction  of  Darius,  employed 
all  tbeir  influence  at  Tarentum  to  procure  a  revoca- 
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tion  of  the  sentence  of  exile^  they  were  unable  to 
succeed,  and  force  was  out  of  the  question\     The  Voyage  of 
last  words  addressed  by  DSmokSdds  at  parting  to  aiong  the 
his  Persian  companions,  exhorted  them  to  acquaint  Gr^ce— he 
Darius  that  he  (DÄmokfidös)  was  about  to  marry  J^tön— 
the  daughter  of  the  Krotoniate  M ilo — one  of  the  p*^°^**^ 
first  men  in  Krot6n  as  well  as  the  greatest  wrestler  com- 
of  his  time.    The  reputation  of  Milo  was  very  great 
with  Darius — probably  from  the  talk  of  DdmokMds 
hiinself :  moreover  gigantic  muscular  force  could 
be  appreciated  by  men  who  had  no  relish  either  for 
Homer  or  Solon.    And  thus  did  this  clever  and  vain- 
glorious  Greek,  sending  back  his  fifteen  Persian 
companions  to  disgrace  and  perhaps  to  death,  de- 
posit  in  their  parting  ears  a  braggart  message  cal- 
culated  to  create  for  himself  a  factitious  name  at 
Susa :  he  paid  a  large  sum  to  Milo  as  the  price  of 
his  daughter,  for  this  very  purpose*. 

Thus  finishes  the  history  of  DdmokddSs,  and  of  Conse. 
the  '*  first  Persians  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus)  wMch^ 
who  ever  came  over  from  Asia  into  Greece^.'*  It  is  Sein  cx-^* 
a  history  well-deserving  of  attention,  even  looking  J^^^^^ 
only  to  the  liveliness  of  the  incidents,  introducin^  ^^^  ^ad 

•^  '  j    thcn  nnder  • 

US  as  they  do  into  the  füll  movement  of  the  ancieut  taken  his 
World — ^incidents  which  I  see  no  reason  for  doubt-  ^^Swt'^*^ 
4ng,  with  a  reasonablc  allowance  for  the  dramatic  ^"^^ 
amplification  of  the  historian.     Even  at  that  early 
date,  Greek  medical  intelligence  Stands  out  in  a 
surpassing  manner,  and  DSmokSdds  is  the  first  of 

»  Herodot.  üi.  137, 138. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  137.  icara  dij  Tovr6  fUH  <nr€va<u  dtmwrhvydfiov  rwrop 
rcXcotv  xphl"'''^^  fuyoKa  ArjfWKrfirjt,  an  f^avff  irp^s  Aaptiav  4^  Kgdhrri 

'  Herodot.  iii.  138. 
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these  inany  able  Greek  surgeons  who  were  seized, 
carried  up  to  SusaS  aod  there  detained  for  the  Great 
King,  bis  court,  and  harem.  But  bis  history  sag- 
gests  in  anotber  point  of  view  far  more  serious  re- 
flections.  like  tbe  Milesian  Histiaeus  (of  wbom  I 
sball  speak  bereafter),  be  cared  not  wbat  amount  of 
risk  be  brougbt  upon  bis  country  in  order  to  procure 
bis  own  escape  from  a  splendid  detention  at  Susa : 
and  tbe  influence  wbicb  be  originated  and  brougbt 
to  bear  was  on  tbe  point  of  precipitating  upon  Greece 
tbe  wbole  force  of  tbe  Persian  empire,  at  a  time  wben 
Greece  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  it.  Had  tbe 
first  a^ressive  expedition  of  Darius,  witb  bis  own 
personal  command  and  fresb  appetite  for  conquest, 
been  directed  against  Greece  instead  of  against 
Scytbia  (between  516-514  b.c.),  Grecian  indepen- 
deuce  would  bave  perisbed  abnost  infallibly.  For 
Atbens  was  tben  still  govemed  by  tbe  Peisistratids ; 
wbat  she  was  under  tbem,  we  bave  bad  occasion  to 
notice  in  a  former  chapter :  sbe  bad  tben  no  courage 
for  energetic  self-defence,and  probably  Hippias  bim- 
self,  far  from  offering  resistance,  would  bave  found 
it  advantageous  to  accept  Persian  dominion  as  a 
means  of  strengtbening  bis  own  rule,  like  tbe  lonian 
despots:  moreover  Grecian  babit  of  co-operation 

'  Xenophon,  Memorab.  iv.  2,  33.  *AXXcnw  de  frmrovf  oSri  (says 
Sokratds)  duk  <ro<l>iap  avapnaarmn  irpbs  ßaaiKia  y€yovivtu,  Koi  cxcc  dov- 

\tV€lP. 

We  shall  nin  little  risk  in  conjecturing  that  among  the  intelligent  and 
able  men  thus  carried  off«  surgeons  and  physicians  would  be  selected  as 
the  first  and  most  essential. 

Apoll6nid6s  of  K6s  (whose  calamitons  end  has  been  allnded  to  in  a 
previous  note)  was  resident  as  surgeon  or  physician  with  Artazerx^ 
Longimanus  (Ktesias»  Persica,  c.  30),  and  Polykritus  of  Mend6,  as  well 
as  Kt^ias  himself,  w  ith  Artaxerx^  M  n^mon  (Plutarch«  Artaxerzds,  c.  3  3 ) . 
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was  then  only  just  commencing.     Bat  fortunately, 
the  Persiaa  invader  did  not  touch  the  shore  of  Greece 
until  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards  in  490  b.c.  ; 
and  during  that  precious  interval,  the  Athenian 
character  had  undergone  the  raemorable  revolution 
which  has  been  before  described.  Their  energy  and 
their  Organization  had  been  alike  improved,  and 
their   force  of  resistance   had  become  decupled ; 
moreover  their  conduct  had  so  provoked  the  Per- 
sian  that  resistance  was  then  a  matter  of  necessity 
with  them,  and  Submission  on  tolerable  terms  an 
impossibility.  When  we  come  to  the  grand  Persian 
Invasion  of  Greece,  we  shall  see  that  Athens  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  Opposition  offered ;  we 
shall  see  farther  that  with  all  the  efforts  of  Athens, 
the  success  of  the  defence  was  more  than  once 
doubtful ;  and  would  have  been  conyerted  into  a 
very  different  result,  if  Xerxds  had  listened  to  the 
best  of  bis  own  counsellors.     But  had  Darius — at 
the  head  of  the  very  same  force  which  he  con- 
ducted  into  Scythia,  or  even  an  inferior  force — 
landed  at  Marathon  in  514  b.c.,  instead  of  sending 
Datis  in  490  b.c.,  he  woiüd  have  found  no  men 
like  the  victors  of  Marathon  to  meet  him.     As  far 
as  we  can  appreciate  the  probabilities,  he  would 
have  met  with  little  resistance  except  from  the 
Spartans  singly,  who  would  have  maintained  their 
own  very  defensible  territory  against  all  bis  efforts, 
like  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians  in  Asia  Minor,  or 
like  the  Mainots  of  Laconia  in  later  days ;  but 
Hellas  generally  would   have   become   a  Persian 
satrapy.  Fortunately,  Darius,  while  beut   on  in- 
vading  some  country,  had  set  his  mind   on  the 
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attack  of  Scythia,  alike  perilous  and  unprofitable ; 
bis  personal  ardour  was  wasted  on  those  uncon- 
querable  regions,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  the 
disastrous  fate  of  Cyrus — ^nor  did  he  ever  pay  a 
second  visit  to  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean.  Yet  the 
amorous  influences  of  Atossa,  set  at  work  by  DS- 
mokddds,  might  well  have  been  sufficiently  power- 
ful  to  induce  Darius  to  assail  Greece  instead  of 
Scythia — a  choice  in  favour  of  which  all  other  re- 
commendations  concurred ;  and  the  history  of  free 
Greece  would  then  probably  have  stopped  at  this 
point,  without  unroUing  any  of  the  glories  which 
foUowed.  So  incalculably  great  has  been  the  in- 
fluence  of  Grecian  development,  during  the  two 
centuries  between  500-300  b.c.,  on  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  that  we  cannot  pass  without  notice  a 
contingency  which  threatened  to  arrest  that  deve- 
lopment in  the  bud ;  indeed  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  history  of  any  nation,  considered  as  a  se- 
quence  of  causes  and  effects  afibrding  applicable 
knowledge»  requires  us  to  study  not  merely  real 
events,  but  also  imminent  contingencies — events 
which  were  on  the  point  of  occurring,  but  yet  did 
not  occur.  When  we  read  the  wailings  of  Atossa  in 
the  Persae  of  ^schylus,  for  the  humiliation  which 
her  son  Xerxds  had  just  undergone  in  bis  flight 
from  Greece  ^  we  do  not  easily  persuade  ourselves 
to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to  conceive  the  same 
Atossa  twenty  years  earlier,  numbering  as  her  slaves 
at  Susa  the  noblest  HSrakleid  and  Alkmaednid 
maidens  from  Greece.  Yet  the  picture  would  really 
have  been  thus  reversed — the  wish  of  Atossa  would 

^  MackyL  Pen.  435-846,  &c. 
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have  been  fulfilled  and  the  wailings  would  have 
been  beard  from  enslaved  Greek  maidens  in  Persia 
— if  the  mind  of  Darius  had  not  happened  to  be 
pre-occupied  with  a  project  not  less  insane  even  than 
those  of  Kambysds  against  Ethiopia  and  the  Libyan 
desert.  Sucb  at  least  is  the  moral  of  the  story  of 
DSmokSdds. 

That  insane  expedition  across  the  Danube  into  Aboat5i6- 

^  I  f^     n    g% 

Scythia  comes  now  to  be  recounted.     It  was  un- 
dertaken  by  Darius  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the 
inroad  and  devastation  of  the  Scythians  in  Media 
and  Upper  Asia,  about  a  Century  before  ;  the  lust 
of  conquest  imparted  unusual  force  to  this  senti- 
ment  of  wounded  dignity,  which  in  the  case  of  the  j.^^^ 
Scythians  could  hardly  be  connected  with  any  expec-  marchcs 
tation  of  plunder  or  profit.     In  spite  of  the  dissua-  s^ida. 
ding  admonition  of  bis  brother  ArtabanusS  Darius 

*  Herodot.  iv.  l,  83.  There  is  nothing  to  mark  the  precise  year  of  the 
Scythian  expedition ;  but  as  the  accession  of  Darios  is  fixed  to  621  b.c., 
and  as  the  expedition  is  connected  with  the  early  part  of  his  reign«  we 
may  conceive  him  to  have  entered  upon  it  as  soon  as  his  hands  were 
free ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  down  the  revolted  satraps  and  pro- 
Tinces,  Ortst^s,  the  Medes,  Babylonians,  &c.  Five  years  seems  a  rea- 
sonable  time  to  allow  for  these  necessities  of  the  empire,  which  would 
bring  the  Scythian  expedition  to  516-616  b.c.  There  is  reason  for  sup- 
posing  it  to  have  been  before  514  b.c.,  for  in  that  year  Hipparchus  was 
slain  at  Athens,  and  Hippias  the  surviving  brother,  looking  out  for  se- 
cnrities  and  alliances  abroad,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Acanti- 
dds  son  of  Hippoklus  despot  of  Lampsakus, "  perceiving  that  Hippoklus 
and  his  son  had  great  influence  with  Darius"  (Thucyd.  vi.  59)-  Now 
Hippoklus  could  not  well  have  acquired  this  influence  brfore  the  Scy- 
thian expedition ;  for  Darius  came  down  then  for  the  first  time  to  the 
westem  sea;  Hippoklus  servedupon  that  expedition  (Herodot.  iv.  138), 
and  it  was  probably  then  that  his  favour  was  acquired,  and  farther  con- 
firmed  during  the  time  that  Darius  stayed  at  Sardis  after  his  retnm  from 
Scythia. 

Professor  Schultz  (Beitrage  zu  genaueren  Zeit-bestimmungen  der 
Hellen.  Geschieht,  von  der  63"  bis  zur  72°  Olympiade,  p.  168,  in  the 
Kieler  Philolog.  Studien)  places  the  expedition  in  513  b.c.  ;  but  I  think 
a  year  or  two  earlier  is  more  probable.    Larcher,  Wesseling,  and  Bahr 
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summoned  the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  army  and 
navy,  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus— a  force  not  less 
tban  700,000  horse  and  foot,  and  600  ships,  ac- 
cording  to  Herodotus.  On  these  prodigious  num- 
bers  we  can  lay  no  stress ;  bat  it  appears  that  the 
names  of  all  tbe  various  nations  composing  the 
host  were  inscribed  on  two  pillars,  erected  by  order 
of  Darius  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphoros, 
and  afterwards  seen  bv  Herodotus  himself  in  the 
city  of  Byzantium — ^the  inscriptions  were  bilingual» 
in  Assyrian  characters  as  well  as  Greek.  The  Sa- 
mian  architect  Mandroklds  had  been  directed  to 
throw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosphorus, 
about  half-way  between  Byzantium  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Euxine.  So  peremptory  were  the  Persian 
kings  that  their  Orders  for  military  service  should 
be  punctually  obeyed,  and  so  impatient  were  they 
of  the  idea  of  exemptions,  that  when  a  Persian 
father  named  CEobazus  entreated  that  one  of  his 
three  sons,  all  included  in  the  conscription,  might 
be  left  at  home,  Darius  replied  that  all  three  of 
them  should  be  left  at  home — an  answer  which  the 
unsuspecting  father  heard  with  delight.  They  were 
indeed  all  left  at  home — for  they  were  all  put  to 
death^  A  proceeding  similar  to  this  is  ascribed 
afterwards  to  XerxÄs*;  whether  true  or  not  as 
matters  of  fact,  they  illustrate  the  wrathful  dis- 
pleasure  with  which  the  Persian  kings  were  known 
to  receive  such  petitions  for  exemption. 

(ad  Herodot.  iv.  145)  place  it  in  608  b.c.,  which  is  later  than  the  trath ; 
indeed  Larcher  himself  places  the  reduction  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  by 
Otan6s  in  511  b.c.,  thoogh  thatevent  decidedly  came  after  the  Scythian 
expeditioD  (Herodot.  v.  27 ;  Larcher,  Table  Chronologique,  Trad.  d'H^ 
rodot.  t.  vii.  p.  633-635). 
^  Herodot.  iv.  84.  '  Herodot.  tu.  39. 
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The  naval  force  of  Danas  seems  to  have  con-  Hisnavai 
sisted  entirely  of  sabject  Greeks,  Asiatic  and  insu-  fo^ed  of 
lar;  for  the  Phenician  fleet  was  not  brought  into  ^^"** 
the  MgesLXX  until  the  subsequent  lonic  revolt.     At  Greeks. 
this  time  all  or  most  of  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities 
were  under  despots,  who  leaned  on  the  Persian  go* 
vemment  for  support,  and  who  appeared  with  their 
respective  contingents  to  take  part  in  the  Scythian 
expedition^    Of  lonic  Greeks  were  seen — Strattis, 
despot  of  Cbios  ;  uSakSs  son  of  Sylos6n,  despot  of 
Samos ;  Laodamas,  of  Phöksea ;  and  Histiseus,  of 
Mildtus.     From  the  iBolic  towns,  Aristagoras  of 
KymS;  from  the  Hellespontine  Greeks,  Daphnis 
of  Abydus,  Hippoklas  of  Lampsakas,  HSrophantus 
of  Parium,  Metrod6ru8  of  Prokonndsos,  Aristagoras 
of  Kyzikus,  and  Miltiad^  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese — all  these  are  mentioned,  and  there  were 
probably  more.     This  large  fleet,  assembled  at  the  He  direcu 
Bosphoras,  was  sent  forward  into  the  Euxine  to  to^ti^i^V 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube — with  Orders  to  sail  up  ti^e^g^a^SL 
the  river  two  days'  journey,  above  the  point  where  »°^  ?~»^ 
its  Channel  begins  to  divide,  and  to  throw  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  it ;  while  Darius,  having  liberally  re- 
compensed  the  architect  Mandroklds,  crosded  the 
bridge  over  the  Bosphorus,  and  began  bis  march 
through  Thrace,  receiving  the  Submission  of  various 
Thracian  tribes  in  bis  Way,  and  subduing  others — 
especially  the  Getae  north  of  Mount  Haemus,  who 
were  compelled  to  increase  stiU  farther  the  ntim- 
bers  of  bis  vast  army^.  On  arriving  at  the  Danube, 
he  found  the  bridge  finished  and  prepared  for  bis 
passage  by  the  lonians :  we  may  remark,  here  as 

*  Herodot.  iv.  97.  137,  138.  ^  H«rodot.  iv.  89-93. 
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on  SO  tnany  other  occasions,  that  all  Operations  re- 
quiring  intelligence  are  performed  for  the  Persiaos 
either  by  Greeks  or  by  Phenicians — ^more  usually 
by  the  former.  He  crossed  this  greatest  of  all 
earthly  rivers  ^ — for  so  the  Danube  was  imagined  to 
be  in  the  fifth  Century  b.c. — and  directed  bis  march 
into  Scythia. 

As  far  as  the  point  now  {ittained,  our  narrative 
nins  smoothly  and  intelligibly  :  we  know  that 
Darios  marched  bis  army  into  Scythia,  and  that  he 
came  back  with  ignominy  and  severe  loss.  Bat  as 
to  all  which  happened  between  bis  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  Danube,  we  find  nothing  approaching 
to  authentic  Statement,  nor  even  what  we  can  set 
forth  as  the  probable  basis  of  truth  on  which  exag- 
gerating  fancy  has  been  at  work — all  is  inexplicable 
mystery.  Ktdsias  indeed  says  that  Darius  marched 
for  fifteen  days  into  the  Scythian  territory — that 
he  then  exchanged  bows  with  the  king  of  Scythia 
and  discovered  the  Scythian  bow  to  be  the  largest 
— and  that  being  intimidated  by  such  discovery,  he 
fled  back  to  the  bridge  by  which  he  had  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  recrossed  the  river  with  the  loss 
of  ooe-tenth  part  of  bis  army  ^,  being  compelled  to 

*  Herodot.  iv.  48-50.  "larpov — /Uyiaros  irordfjMP  wirrmv  riuß  iffuis 

*  Ktdsias,  Penica,  c,  17.  Justin  (ii.  5— compare  also  zzxrüi.  7) 
Beems  to  foUow  the  narrative  of  Ktdsias. 

JSschyloB  (Persie,  S64),  who  presents  the  deceased  Darius  as  a  glo* 
rious  contrast  with  the  living  Xerx^,  talks  of  the  splendid  conqucsts 
which  he  made  by  means  of  others — '*  without  crossing  the  Halys 
bimselC  nor  leaving  his  home."  We  are  led  to  suppose,  by  the  lan- 
guage  which  .£schylns  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  £id61on  of  Darioa 
(y.  730-745)*  that  he  had  forgotteo  the  bridge  thrown  across  the  Bos- 
phorus  by  order  of  Darius ;  for  the  latter  is  made  to  condemn  severely 
the  impious  insolence  of  Xerxds  in  bridging  over  the  Hellespont. 
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wn  the  bridge  before  all  had  passed.    The 
narch  is  here  the  only  thing  distinctly 
*■  the  direction  nothing  is  said  :  but 
'  Ktdsias,  defective  as  it  is,  is  much 
^n  that  of  Herodotus»  who  con- 
host  of  Darius   as  it   were 
•'dless  of  distance,  large  in- 
ül  cultivation  or  supplies, 
y,  (in  so  far  as  it  could  be 
.reating  Scythians,  &c.     He 
orsian  arcny  consisted  chiefly  of 
i*e  were  no  roads  nor  agriculture ;  yet 
.ive  carries  it  over  about  twelve  degrees  of 
^.lude  from  the  Danube  to  the  country  east  of  the 
1  anais,  across  the  rivers  Tyras  (Dniester) ,  Hypanis 
(Bog),  Borysthends  (Dnieper),  Hypakyris,  Gerrhos» 
and  Tanais'.     How^these  rivers  could  have  been  Hemarchet 
passed  in  the  face  of  enemies  by  so  vast  a  host,  we  — namtive 
are  left  to  conjecture,  since  it  was  not  winter-time  mv!ch  im- 
to  convert  them  into  ice :  nor  does  the  historian  S??!!!!f- 
even  allude  to  them  as  having  been  crossed  either  ««u>g>we, 
in  the  advance   or  in  the  retreat.     What  is  not  Mhittory. 
less  remarkable,  is,  that  in  respect  to  the  Greek 
settlement  of  Olbia  or  Borysthen^s,  and  the  agri* 

^  Herodot.  iv.  136.  4rc  de  rov  ncpcrucov  iroXXov  46vTot  irrfot)  orr/xirov, 
Kok  rhs  jdovff  ovK  hntnrofuvov,  Aore  od  rcrfiiy/MMoi»  t&p  6d&v»  rov  M 
^KvOiKov,  lfnr6Tt»,  Ktä  rii  <rwrofia  rrjs  6^v  ^urrofUvav,  &c.  Compare 
c.  128. 

The  namber  and  size  of  the  rivera  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
the  principal  woader  of  Scythia,  c.  82-— Ottv/Aoo-ta  df  ^  x^Pf  <*^  ^'^ 
^X'**  X^P^^  4  ^*  iroTOfAovt  rc  froXXf  ftrytoraur  koI  aptOfi^v  irXctoTauff,  &c. 
He  ranke  the  Borystbende  as  the  largest  of  all  rivers  except  the  Nile 
and  the  Danube  (c.  63).  The  Hypanis  also  (Bog)  is  n6TafMg  iw  ciklyoun 
fiityas  (c.  52). 

Bnt  he  appears  to  forget  the  existence  of  these  rivers  when  he  is 
describing  the  Persian  march. 

2  a2 
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cultural  Scythians  and  Mix-hellenes  between  the 

Hypanis  and  the  Borysthendsi  across  whose  country 

it  would  seem  that  thia  march  of  Darius  must  have 

carried  him — ^Herodotus  doea  not  say  anything ; 

though  we  should  have  expected  that  he  would 

have  had  better  means  of  informing  himadf  about 

this  part  of  the  march  than  about  any  other,  and 

though  the  Persians  could  hardly  have  failed  to 

plunder  or  put  in  requisition  this,  the  only  produc- 

tive  portion  of  Scythia. 

The  de.  The  uarrative  of  Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  Per- 

S^mardi    siau  march  north  of  the  Ister  seems  indeed  destitute 

be^^^  of  all  the  conditions  of  reality :  it  is  rather  an  ima- 

h^^^ii    ginative  description,  iUustrating  the  desperate  and 

ture,miu.    impracticable  cbaracter  of  Scythian  warfare,  and 

tntiveof  .         .         •  .  -.  - 

Scythian  grouping  in  the  same  picture,  according  to  that 
large  sweep  of  the  imaginatioa  which  is  admissible 
in  epical  treatment,  the  Scythians  with  all  their 
barbarous  neighbours  from  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains  to  the  river  Wolga.  The  Agathyrsi,  the 
Neuri,  the  Androphagi,  the  Melanchlaeni,  the  Bu* 
dini,  the  Gelöni,  the  Sarmatiana,  and  the  Tauri — 
all  of  them  bordering  on  that  vast  quadrangular 
area  of  4000  stadia  for  each  side.  called  Scythia, 
as  Herodotus  conceives  it ' — are  brought  into  de- 
liberation  and  action  in  consequence  of  the  P^rsian 
approach.  And  Herodotus  takes  that  opportunity 
of  communicating  valuable  particulars  respecting 
the  habits  and  manners  of  each.  The  kings  of 
these  nations  discuss  whether  Darius  is  justified  in 
bis  Invasion,  and  whether  it  be  prudeot  in  them  to 
aid  the  Scythians :  the  latter  question  is  decided  in 

*  Herodot.  iv.  101. 
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the  affirmative  by  the  Sarmatians,  the  Budini»  and 
the  Grelöniy  all  eastward  of  the  Tanais' — in  the  ne- 
gative by  the  rest.  The  Scythians»  removing  their 
Waggons  with  their  wives  and  children  out  of  the 
way  northward,  retreat  and  draw  Darius  after  them 
from  the  Danube  all  across  Scythia  and  Sarmatia 
to  the  north-eastem  extremity  of  the  territory  of 
the  Badini  ^,  several  days'  joumey  eastward  of  the 
Tanaia :  tnoreover  they  destroy  the  wells  and  min 
the  herbage  as  much  as  they  can,  so  that  during 
all  this  long  march  (says  Herodotus)  the  Persiand 
**  found  nothing  to  damage»  inasmuch  as  ihe  coiin- 
try  was  harren ; ''  it  is  therefore  not  easy  to  see 
what  they  ooüld  find  to  live  upon.  It  is  in  the  ter*^ 
ritory  of  the  Budini  at  this  eastemmost  terminus 
on  the  bcrders  of  the  desert,  that  the  Perstans  per- 
form the  only  positive  acts  which  are  ascribed  to 
them  throughout  the  whole  expedition :  they  bum 
the  wooden  wall  before  oocapied,but  now  deserted» 
by  the  Gelöni,  and  they  build,  or  begin  to  build, 
eight  large  fortresses  near  the  river  Oams.  For 
what  purpose  these  fortresses  could  have  been  in- 
tended,  Herodotus  gives  no  intimation ;  but  he 
says  that  the  nnfinished  work  was  yet  to  be  seen 
even  in  his  day^ 

>  Berodot  it.  118,  119.  '  Herodot.  iv.  120-122. 

'  Herodot.  it.  123.  "Oao»  fup  ft^  xp^^^^  ®^  Htptnu  fUnw  diÄ  riyr 
^Kv$iKrf£  Ka\  lijs  2avpoiwTidof  x^PV^»  ^  ^  '^X"*^  ovdcy  triytfrBai,  St€  rrjs 
X^H^^  /oi/o^  Xtpaxnf  itnl  dir  rc  ^r  ti)f  rSr  BcvdawP  x^f^V  ^<Ttßakoiß, 
fcc.  SeeRemeD,  Geograph.  System  of  Herodotos,  p.  114«  abont  the 
Oams. 

Hie  erections,  whateter  th«y  were,  which  were  sapposed  to  mark  the 
extreme  point  of  the  march  of  Darias,  may  be  conpared  to  those  eti- 
dencit  ik  the  citrcme  advaace  of  Dionysos,  whidi  the  Macedonian 
army  saw  on  the  north  of  the  Jaxartßs— "  Liberi  patris  termioos." 
Quintns  Curtius,  vii.  9»  15.  (vü.  Z7,  16,  Zuapt.) 
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cultural  Scythians  and  Mix-heR  /  ythia  and 
Hypanis  and  the  BotyBihen&s,///  m  a  north- 
it  would  seem  that  this  mar//  /  -^^Y  are  next 
carried  him— Herodotus,^/'  •  ^ce  in  a  north- 
though  we  should  hd//  ^f  ^  territories  of  the 
have  had  better  me^  ^^/'  '  ^,  and  the  Neun,  all 
this  part  of  the  irj'/  /  *  o  the  northcrn  desert, 
thottgh  the  Per  /  '  ^eiled  against  their  will  to 
plunder  or  pP/'  i^nces  of  the  war.     The  Aga- 

tive  portioi»  ^^y  require  the  Scythians  to  abs- 

The  de-  The  np        awing  the  Persians  into  their  terri- 

i^mv€ii^  »ian  mr  ^ain  of  being  themselves  treated  as  ene- 
beloo^^  of  all  . ;  the  Scythians  in  consequence  respect  the 
V^"  ".*  gir  <^(iaries  of  the  Agathyrsi,  and  direct  their  retreat 
ture^üiui-  f  ^uch  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  Persians  agaia 
^hiu  ^uthward  into  Scythia.  During  all  this  lon^ 
jnarch  backwards  and  forwards,  there  are  partial 
gkirmishes  and  combats  of  horse,  but  the  Scythians 
steadily  refuse  any  general  engagement ;  and  though 
Darius  challenges  them  formally  by  means  of  a 
herald,  with  taunts  of  cowardice^  the  Scythian  king 
Idanthyrsus  not  only  refuses  battle,  but  explains 
and  defends  his  policy,  and  defies  the  Persian  to 
coroe  and  destroy  the  tombs  of  their  fathers — ^it  will 
then  (he  adds)  be  seen  whether  the  Scythians  are 
cowards  or  not  ^.  The  diflSculties  of  Darius  have 
by  this  time  become  serious,  when  Idanthyrsus 
sends  to  him  the  menacing  presents  of  a  bird,  a 
mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows  :  the  Persians  are 

'  Herodot.  iv.  135.  Hekatmis  ranks  tlie  Melanchlsni  as  aScythttn 
Iftnoc  (Hekat.  Fragment.  154,  ed.  Klansen)  :  he  also  mentions  several 
other  subdiviftions  of  Scythians,  who  cannot  be  farther  anthenticated 
(Fragm.  155-160). 

*  Herodot.  iv.  126,  127. 
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-qed  to  commence  a  rapid  retreat  towards  the 

be,  leaving,  in  order  to  check  and  slacken  the 

n  pursuit,  the  least  affective  and  the  sick  part 

irmy  encamped,  together  with  the  asses 

been  brought  with  them — animals  un^ 

Scythians,  and  causing  great  alarm  by 

However,  notwithstanding  some 

causedy  as  well  as  the  anxious  haste  of 

to  reach  the  Danube,  the  Scythians,  far 

le  rapid  in  their  movements,  arrive  at  the  river 

before  him,  and  open  a  negotiation  with  the  lonians 

left  in  guard  of  the  bridge,  urging  them  to  break  it 

down  and  leave  the  Persian  king  to  bis  fate — ^in^ 

evitable  destruction  with  bis  whole  army*. 

Here  we  re-enter  the  world  of  reality,  at  the  north  strong  im^ 
bank  of  the  Danube,  the  place  where  we  before  ^^«d 
quitted  it.     All  that  is  reported  to  have  passed  rn^n!!üoi& 
in  the  interval,  if  tried  by  the  tests  of  historical  SotoTSy 
matter  of  fact,  can  be  received  as  nothing  better  ^?^- 
than  a  perplexing  dream :  it  only  acquires  value 
when  we  consider  it  as  an  illustrative  fiction,  in- 
cluding,  doubtless,  some  unknown  matter  of  fact, 
but  framed  chiefly  to  exhibit  in  action  those  un- 
attackable  Nomads  who  formed  the  north-eastem 
barbarous  world  of  a  Greek,  and  with  whose  man- 
ners Herodotus  was  pröfoundly  Struck.   ''  The  Scy- 
thians^ (says  he),  in  regard  to  one  of  the  greatest 

^  Herodot.  iv.  138-132.  The  bird«  the  moose,  the  frog,  and  th« 
arrows«  are  explained  to  meao  :  Unless  yoa  take  to  the  air  iike  a  bir4» 
to  the  earth  üke  a  monse,  or  to  the  water  Iike  a  frog«  yoa  will  becon^^ 
the  victim  of  the  Scythian  arrows. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  133. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  46.  Tf  d<  Sfcv^uef  ycW?  €v  /uy  t^  fiiytvrov  rmy  ay» 
Bptafinfi»v  wfnfYfWTWP  attfttarrara  irarmw  €(€vptfnu,  tS»v  ^ficiff  cdficv'  ra 
fuproi  ^XXa  ovff  Hyofuu,    T6  de  fkiywrw  ovrm  fr^  iimfpiffrai,  &<ft9  oiro- 
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of  human  matters,  have  Struck  out  a  plan  deverer 
than  any  that  I  know.  In  other  respects  I  do  not 
admire  them ;  but  they  have  contrived  this  great 
object,  that  no  invader  of  their  country  shall  ever 
escape  out  of  it,  or  shall  ever  be  able  to  find  out 
and  overtake  them,  unless  they  themselves  choose ; 
for  vihen  men  have  neither  walls  nor  established 
cities,  but  are  all  house-carriers  and  horse-bowmen 
— living,  not  from  the  plough,  but  from  cattle»  and 
having  their  dwellings  on  waggons— how  can  they 
be  otherwise  than  unattackable  and  impraeticable 
to  meddle  with  ?"  The  protracted  and  unavailing 
chase  ascribed  to  Darius — who  can  neither  overtake 
his  game  nor  use  bis  arms,  and  who  hardly  even 
escapes  in  safety-*— embodies  in  detail  this  formidable 
attribute  of  the  Scythian  Nomads.  That  Darius 
actually  marched  into  the  country,  there  can  be 
no  doubt :  nothing  eise  is  certain,  except  his  igoo- 
minious  retreat  out  of  it  to  the  Danube ;  for  of  the 
many  different  guesses^  by  which  critics  have  at- 

<l>vy€€tv  T€  fjofbiva  iirt\&6yra  inX  irff^ias,  fiff  ßovkofjJvovs  rc  i^tvptSfjvat, 
Kardkaßei»  ^^  oIcSv  rc  c&at.  Tolai  yäp  ftqri  äorra  fi^rc  rtixfo,  jj  ^Kn- 
triuva,  oKka  i^pcocKOi  i6vT€t  vcanrtt,  coDcrc  iinror<i£orai,  {ovrcr  /i^  or 
dpoTOV,  oXX*  mr6  icnivetav,  olicfifiaTa  tt  tnf>i  ß  ein  {tvyf^t^,  k&s  ovk.  dy 
thjfrttv  o^roi  Sfiaxoi  re  Kai  Saropoi  irpoa'fiiay€Uf ; 

*£^pi/Tm  Ae  r^  Tovra,  r^f  rt  yrjs  cbvcTTf  mvnfitfit,  «zl  rny  worofUMf 

t6vTa»f  o^i  avfkfidx^^f  ^^* 

Compare  this  with  the  oration  of  the  Scythian  envoys  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  hatandB  in  Quiutas  Cortius,  vü.  8. 22  (vü.  36, 32,  Zuvipt). 

^  The  Statement  of  Strabo'(vii.  p.  305),  which  restrictsthe  march  of 
Darius  to  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tyras  (Dniester), 
is  justly  pronounced  by  Niebuhr  (Kleine  Schriften,  p.  372)  to  be  a  mere 
supposition  suggested  by  the  probabüities  of  the  case,  because  it  could 
not  be  understood  how  his  large  array  shonld  cross  even  the  Dniester ; 
it  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  affirmation  resting  upon  any  anthority.  *'  As 
Herodotus  teils  us  what  is  impossible  (adds  Niebuhr),  we  know  nothing 
at  all  historically  respecting  the  ezpedition." 

So  again  the  conjecture  of  Falmerius  (Exercitationes  ad  Auetores 
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tempted  to  cut  down  the  gigantic  sketch  of  Hero- 
dotus  into  a  march  with  delSnite  limits  and  direc- 
tion,  not  one  rests  upon  any  positive  grounds.  We 
can  trace  the  pervading  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
historian^  hut  cannot  find  out  what  were  his  Bub- 
stantive  data. 

The  adventures  which  took  place  at  the  passage 
of  that  river,  both  on  the  out-march  and  the  home- 
march,  wherein  the  lonians  are  concerned,  are  far 
roore  within  the  limits  of  history  :  here  Herodotus 
possessed  better  means  of  information»  and  had 
less  of  a  dominant  idea  to  illustrate.  That  which 
passed  between  Darius  and  the  lonians  on  his  first 
Crossing  is  very  curious :  I  have  reserved  it  until 
the  present  moment,  because  it  is  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  incidents  which  happened  on  his 
retum. 

On  reaching  the  Danube  from  Thrace,  he  fbund  Orden 

flrivfiu  bv 

the  bridge  of  boats  ready,  and  when  the  whole  Dwiusto 
army  had  passed  over,  he  ordered  the  lonians  to  lt*he°**"* 
break  it  down,  as  well  as  to  foUow  him  in  his  land-  ^^^ 
march  into  Scythia*,   the   ships  being  left  with  i>«>«b€. 

GrsBcos«  p.  21)  carries  on  the  march  somewhat  farther  than  the  Dnie- 
8W-*to  the  Hypanis,  or  perAop»  to  the  Borysthcnis.  Renndl,  Klaproth« 
and  Reichard,  are  not  afraid  to  extend  the  march  on  to  the  Wolga. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  stops  within  the  Tanab,  admitting  however  that  no  cor- 
rect  historical  aeconnt  can  be  giv«n  of  it.  Eichwald  sapposea  a  long 
march  up  the  Dniester  into  Volhynia  and  lithuania. 

Compare  Ukert,  Skythien«  p.  26 ;  Dahlmann«  Historiache  Forschun- 
gen, ii.  p.  159-164 ;  Schaffarik,  Slavische  Alterthümer,  i.  10,  3.  i.  13, 
4-5 ;  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  Remarka  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Hero» 
dotus,  prefixed  to  his  Notes  on  the  Second  Book  of  Herodotus,  p.  xxi. 
The  latter  is  among  those  who  cannot  swim  the  Dniester :  he  says — 
"  Probably  the  Dniester  (Tyras)  was  the  real  limit  of  the  expedition, 
and  Bessarabia,  Moldayia,  and  the  Bnkovina,  the  scene  of  it." 

'  Herodot.  vr,  97-  Aopccbc  iiaiktvin  rü^^Uußog  ri^  ax*^^  Xvvatmt 
m<rBai  KOT  ffntipov  iwr^,  Ka\  t6p  ck  tA»  vim»  arpar^. 
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nothing  but  the  rowers  and  seamen  essential  to 
navigate  tbem  homeward.  His  order  was  on  the 
point  of  being  executed,  when,  fortunately  for  him, 
the  Mitylensean  general  K6d8  ventured  to  call  in 
question  the  prudence  of  it,  having  first  asked 
whether  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Persian  king  to 
listen  to  advice.  He  urged  that  the  march  on  which 
they  were  proceeding  might  prove  perilous»  and 
retreat  possibly  unavoidable ;  because  the  Scythians, 
though  certain  to  be  defeated  if  brought  to  action, 
might  perhaps  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  ap- 
proached  or  even  discovered.  As  a  precaution 
against  all  contingences,  it  was  prudent  to  leave 
the  bridge  Standing  and  watched  by  those  who  had 
constnicted  it.  Far  from  being  offended  at  the 
advice,  Darius  feit  gratefiü  for  it,  and  desired  that 
K6ds  would  ask  bim  after  his  return  for  a  suitable 
reward — which  we  shall  hereafter  find  granted.  He 
then  altered  his  resolution,  took  a  cord,  and  tied 
sixty  knots  in  it.  ''Take  this  cord  (said  he  to 
the  lonians) :  untie  one  of  the  knots  in  it  each  day 
after  my  advance  from  the  Danube  into  Scythia. 
Remain  here  and  guard  the  bridge  until  you  shall 
have  untied  all  the  knots ;  but  if  by  that  time  I 
shall  not  have  returned,  then  depart  and  sail 
home\"  With  such  Orders  he  began  his  march 
into  the  interior.  This  anecdote  is  interesting,  not 
only  as  it  discloses  the  simple  expedients  for  nume- 
ration  and  counting  of  time  then  practised,  but  also 
as  it  illustrates  the  geographical  ideas  prevalent : 

^  Herodot.  iv.  98.   ^y  df  iv  rovr^  rf  XlP^^  P-h  irapco»«  dXXA  hUKBmm 
V/Mf  <u  flfitptu  TÜ»  dfAfiintv,  ofrofrXccrc  ts  lifp  vftmptfp  mn4m¥'  ft^XP*  ^ 
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Darius  did  not  intend  to  come  back  over  the  Da« 
nube,  but  to  march  round  the  Mseotis,  and  to  re- 
turn  into  Persia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euxine. 
No  other  explanation  can  be  given  of  his  orders. 
At  first,  confident  of  success,  he  orders  the  bridge 
to  be  destroyed  forthwith;  he  will  beat  the  Scy- 
thiaus,  march  through  their  country,  and  rezenter 
Media  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euxine :  when 
he  is  reminded  that  possibly  he  may  not  be  able  to 
find  the  Scythians,  and  may  be  obliged  to  retreat, 
he  still  continues  persuaded  that  this  must  happen 
within  sixty  days>  if  it  happens  at  all ;  and  that 
should  he  remain  absent  more  than  sixty  days,  such 
delay  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  he  will  take 
the  other  road  of  retum  instead  of  repassing  the 
Danube.  The  reader  who  looks  at  a  map  of  the 
Euxine  and  its  surrounding  territories  may  be 
startled  at  so  extravagant  a  conception;  but  he 
should  recoUect  that  there  was  no  map  of  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  accuracy  before  Herodotus, 
much  less  before  the  contemporaries  of  Darius. 
The  idea  of  entering  Media  by  the  north  from  Scy- 
thia  and  Sarmatia  over  the  Caucasus,  is  familiär  to 
Herodotus  in  his  sketch  of  the  early  marches  of  the 
Scythians  and  Cimmerians :  moreover,  he  teils  us 
that  after  the  expedition  of  Darius,  there  came  some 
Scythian  envoys  to  Sparta,  proposing  an  offensive 
alliance  against  Persia,  and  offering  on  their  part 
to  march  across  the  Phasis  into  Media  from  the 
north  S  while  the  Spartans  were  invited  to  land  on 

^  Herodot.  vi.  84.  Compare  his  accoant  of  the  marches  of  the  Cim» 
merians  and  of  the  Scythians  into  Asia  Minor  and  Media  respectively 
'Herodot.  i.  103, 104,  it.  12). 
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the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  advance  across  the 
country  to  meet  them  from  the  west.     When  we 
recollect  that  the  MacedoDians  and  their  leader, 
Alexander  the  Great»  having  arrived  at  the  river 
JaxartSs,  on  the  north  of  Sogdiana  and  on  the  east 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  supposed  that  they  had  reached 
the  Tanais  and  calied  the  river  by  that  name ' — ^we 
shall  not  be  astonished  at  the  erroneous  estimation 
of  distance  implied  in  the  plan  conceived  by  Darius. 
^eioniins      Xho  lonians  had  already  remained  in  guard  of  the 
guard  of      bridge  beyond  the  sixty  days  commanded,  without 
their  c^ '  hearing  anything  of  the  Persian  army,  when  they 
Duius's^^   were  surprised  by  the  appearance,  not  of  that  anny, 
^^^     but  of  a  body  of  Scythians,  who  acquainted  them 
that  Darius  was  in  fall  retreat  and  in  the  greatest 
distress,  and  that  bis  safety  with  the  whole  army 
depended  upon  that  bridge.    They  endeavonred  to 
prevail  upon  the  lonians,  since  the  sixty  days  in- 
cluded  in  their  order  to  remain  had  now  elapsed, 
to  break  the  bridge  and  retire ;  assuring  them  that 
if  this  were  done,  the  destruction  of  the  Persians 
was  inevitable — of  course  the  lonians  themselves 
would  then  be  free.  At  first  the  latter  were  favour- 
ably  disposed  towards  the  proposition,  which  was 
warmly  espoused  by  the  Atbenian  Mütiadte,  despot 
or  gorernor  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese^:  had  he 
prevailed,  the  victor  of  Marathon  (for  such  we  shail 
hereafter  find  him)  would  have  thus  inflicted  a  much 
more  vital  blow  on  Persia  than  even  that  celebrated 
action,  and  would  have  brought  upon  Darius  the 

*  Arrian,  Exp.  AI.  in.  6, 15 ;  Phitarch,  Alexaiid.  c.  45 ;  Quint.  Curt. 
m.  7,  4.  vü.  8,  30  (vii.  39#  5.  vii.  36,  7*  Zumpt). 
'  Herodot.  iv.  133.  136,  137. 
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disastrous  fate  of  bis  predecessor  Cyrus.    Bat  the 
lonian  princes,  though  leaning  at  first  towards  his 
saggestion,  were  speedily  converted  by  tbe  repre- 
sentations  of  Histiaeus  of  MilStus,  wbo  reminded 
tbem  tbat  tbe  maintenanoe  of  bis  own  ascendency 
over  tbe  MilesiaaSy  and  tbat  of  eacb  despot  in  bis 
respective  city,  was  assured  by  means  of  Persian 
Support  alone — tbe  feeliog  of  tbe  popnlation  being 
everywbere  against  tbem :  consequently,  tbe  ruin 
of  Darias  would  be  tbeir  ruin  also.   Tbis  argument  p«  lonitn 
proved  conclusive:  it  was  resolved  to  stay  and  pr«aeiTe 
maintain  tbe  bridge,  but  to  pretend  compliance  mden^^ 
witb  tbe  Scytbians,  and  prevail  upon  tbem  to  de-  ^^^e 
part,  by  affecting  to  destroy  it.   Hie  nortbern  por-  ]^^*j£* 
tion  of  tbe  bridge  was  accordingly  destroyed,  for  *^^|^^ 
the  lengtb  of  a  bow-sbot»  and  tbe  Scytbians  de-  domimon 
parted,  under  tbe  persuasion  tbat  tbey  bad  suc- 
ceeded  in  depriving  tbeir  enemies  of  tbe  means  of 
Crossing  tbe  river\     It  appears  tbat  tbey  missed 
the  track  of  tbe  retreating  bost,  wbich  was  tbus 
enabled,  after  tbe  severest  privation  and  suffering, 
to  reacb  tbe  Danube  in  safety.     Arriving  during 
tbe  darkness  of  tbe  night,  Darius  was  at  tirst  terri- 
fied  to  find  tbe  bridge  na  longer  joining  tbe  nortbern 
bank :  an  £gyptian  herald,  of  stentorian  power»  of 
Toke»  was  ordered  to  call  as  loudly  as  posüble  the 
name  oi  Histiaeus  tbe  Milesian.     Answer  being 
speedily  made,  tbe  bridge  was  re-establisbed,  and 
the  Persian  army  passed  over  before  tbe  Scytbians 
retumed  to  the  spot^. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  tbe  lonians  bere  lost 
BSk  opportunity  eminently  favourable,  such  as  never 

>  Herodot.  iv.  137-139.  *  Herodot.  br.  140, 141. 
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Opportu.  again  returned,  for  emancipating  themselves  from 
emtndpa^  thc  Persian  dominion.  Their  despots,  by  whom 
thlTpe?™  '^®  determination  was  made,  especially  the  Mile- 
tiant.  gian  Histiaeus,  were  not  induced  to  preserve  the 
bridge  by  any  honourable  reluctance  to  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  but  simply  by  selfish  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  owa  unpopulär  domi- 
nion :  and  we  may  remark  that  the  real  character 
of  this  impelling  motive,  as  well  as  the  deliberation 
accompanying  it,  may  be  assumed  as  resting  upon 
very  good  evidence,  since  we  are  now  arrived  within 
thepersonal  knowledgeof  the  Milesian  historian  He- 
kataeus,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  lonic  revolt 
a  few  years  afterwards,  and  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  personally  engaged  in  this  expedition.  He  will 
be  found  reviewing  with  prudence  and  sobriety  the 
chances  of  that  unfortunate  revolt,  and  distrusting 
its  success  from  the  beginning ;  while  Histiaeus  of 
Mil^tus  will  appear  on  the  same  occasion  as  the 
fomenter  of  it,  in  order  to  procure  bis  release  from 
an  honourable  detention  at  Susa  near  the  person  of 
Darius.  The  selfishness  of  this  despot,  having  de- 
prived  bis  countrymen  of  that  real  and  favourable 
Chance  of  emancipation  whicb  the  destruction  of 
the  bridge  would  have  opened  to  them,  threw  them 
into  revolt  a  few  years  afterwards  against  the  entire 
and  unembarrassed  force  of  the  Persian  king  and 
empire. 

Extricated  from  the  perils  of  Scythian  warfare, 
Darius  marched  southward  from  the  Danube 
throughThrace  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  crossed 
from  Sestus  into  Asia.  He  left  however  a  con- 
siderable  army  in  Europe,  under  the  command  of 
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Megabazus,  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Thrace.  Conquestof 
Perinthus  on  the  Propontis  made  a  brave  resist-  thcPcr- 

11  1  1111  1«  siuii  as  fftr 

aDce\  but  was  at  length  subdued,  and  it  appears  asthenver 
that  all  the  Thracian  tribes,  and  all  the  Grecian  M^SSar 
colonies,  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Strymon,  ^w  rivcn 
were  forced  to  submit,  giving  earth  and  water,  and  toHi»ti«ui. 
becoming  subjectto  tribute*.  Near  the  Lower  Stry- 
mon  was  the  Edonian  town  of  Myrkinus,  which 
Darius  ordered  to  be  made  over  to  Histiseus  of  Mi- 
IStus  ;  for  both  this  Milesian,  and  K66s  of  MitylSnd, 
had  been  desired  by  the  Persian  king   to  name 
their  own  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  him  on  the 
passage  over  the  Danube^.   KÖSs  requested  that  he 
might  be  constituted  despot  of  MityldnS,  which  was 
accomplished  by  Persian  authority;  but  Histiaeus 
solicited  that  the  territory  near  Myrkinus  might  be 
given  to  him  for  the  foundation  of  a  colony.     As 
soon  as  the  Persian  conquests  extended  thus  far, 
the  site  in  question  was  presented  to  Histiaeus,  who 
entered  actively  upon  his  new  scheme.     We  shall 
find  the  territory  near  Myrkinus  eminent  hereafter 
as  the  site  of  Amphipolis  ;  it  offered  great  tempta- 
tion  to  settlers,  as  fertile,  well-wooded,  convenient 
for  maritime  commerce,  and  near  to  auriferous  and 
argentiferous  mountains^.     It  seems  however  that 
the  Persian  dominion  in  Thrace  was  disturbed  by 
an  Invasion  of  the  Scythians,  who,  in  revenge  for 
the  aggression  of  Darius,  overran  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  are  even  said 
to  have  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  proposing  a  simul- 
taneous  Invasion  of  Persia  from  different  sides  by 

'  Herodot.  iv.  143,  144,  v.  1,  2.  >  Herodot.  v.  2. 

■  Herodut.  v.  II.  ♦  Herodot.  v.  23. 
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Spartans  and  Scythians.  The  Athenian  Miltiadds, 
wbo  was  despot  or  govemor  of  tbe  Chersonese,  was 
forced  to  quit  it  for  aome  time,  and  Herodotus 
ascribes  bis  retirement  to  tbe  iocursion  of  tbese 
Nomads.  Bat  we  may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that 
tbe  blstoiiaa  bas  misconceived  tbe  real  cause  of 
sucb  retirement :  Miltiad^s  could  not  remain  in  tbe 
Cbersoneae  after  be  bad  incurred  tbe  deadly  enmity 
of  Darius  by  exborting  tbe  lonians  to  destroy  tbe 
bridge  over  tbe  Danube^ 

'  Herodot.  vi.  40-84.  That  Miltiadds  could  have  remained  io  tbe 
Chenonese  undisturbcd,  daring  the  inlerval  between  the  Scythian  ei- 
peditioD  of  Darias  and  the  lonic  revolt  (when  the  Persians  were  com- 
plete  mastere  of  thoee  regions,  and  when  Otan^  was  punishing  other 
towDB  m  the  neighbourhood  for  evasion  of  aervioe  ander  Darias)  after 
he  had  declared  so  pointedly  against  the  Persians  on  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  the  king  and  army — appears  to  me,  as  it  does  to  Dr. 
Thirlwall  (History  of  Gr.  vol.  ii.  App.  ii.  p.  465,  eh.  xit.  p.  226-349), 
eminently  improbable.  So  forcibly  does  Dr.  Thirlwall  feel  the  difficulty« 
that  he  snspects  the  reported  condact  and  exhortations  of  MiltiadÖs  at 
the  bridge  over  the  Danabe  to  have  been  a  falsehood,  fabricated  by 
Miltiadda  himself  twenty  years  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  acqairing 
popalarity  at  Athens  daring  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  battle 
of  Marathon. 

I  cannot  think  this  hypothesis  admissible.  It  directly  contradicts 
Herodotus  on  a  matter  of  fact  very  conspicuous,  and  upon  which  good 
means  of  information  seem  to  have  been  within  bis  reach.  I  have 
already  observed  that  the  historian  Hekataeus  must  have  possessed  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  all  the  relations  between  the  lonians  and  Darias« 
and  that  he  very  probably  may  have  been  even  present  at  the  bridge : 
all  the  information  given  by  Hekataeus  upon  these  points  would  be 
open  to  the  inquiries  of  Herodotus.  The  unbounded  gratitade  of 
Darios  towards  Histisus  shows  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  lonic 
despots  present  at  the  bridge  must  have  powerfuUy  enforced  the  expe- 
diency  of  breaking  it  down :  that  the  name  of  the  despot  who  stood 
fisrwaid  as  prime  mover  of  thb  resolution  shoukl  have  been  foigotten 
and  not  mentioned  at  the  time,  is  highly  improbable ;  yet  such  must 
have  been  the  case  if  a  fabrication  by  Miltiadds  twenty  years  afterwards 
could  successfttlly  fiU  up  the  blank  with  bis  own  name.  The  two  most 
prominent  matters  talked  of,  after  the  retreat  of  Darius,  in  reference  to 
the  bridge,  would  probably  be  the  name  of  the  leader  who  urged  its 
destroction,  and  the  name  of  Histiaeus  who  preserved  it ;  indeed  the 
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Nor  did  the  conquests  of  Megabazus  stop  at  the 
western  bank  of  the  Strymon.  He  carried  bis  arms 

mere  fact  of  the  mischievous  inflaence  exercised  by  tbe  latter  afterwards 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  keep  tbese  points  of  the  case  in  ftill  view. 

There  are  means  of  escaping  from  the  dlfficalty  of  tbe  case,  I  think, 
withoat  cootradicting  Herodotus  on  any  matter  of  fact  important  and 
conspicuous,  or  indeed  on  any  matter  of  fact  whatever.  We  see  by  vi. 
40,  that  Miltiad^s  did  quit  the  Chersonest  between  the  dose  of  the 
Scythian  eipedition  of  Darius  and  tbe  lonic  revolt ;  Herodotus  indeed 
teils  US  that  he  quitted  it  in  consequence  of  an  incursion  of  the  Scy- 
thians :  but  without  denying  the  fact  of  such  an  incursion,  we  may  well 
suppose  the  historian  to  have  been  mistaken  in  assigning  it  as  the 
cause  of  the  flight  of  Miltiadds.  The  latter  was  prevented  from  living 
in  the  Chersonese  continuously,  during  the  interval  between  the  Per- 
sian  Invasion  of  Scythia  and  the  lonic  revolt,  by  fear  of  Persian  en- 
mity :  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  believe  that  be  was  never  there  at 
aU,  but  bis  residence  there  must  have  been  interrupted  and  insecure. 
The  chrono! ogical  data  in  Herodot.  vi.  40  are  exceedingly  obscure  and 
perplexing ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  supposition  which  I  suggest 
introduces  a  plausible  coherence  into  the  series  of  bistorical  facts,  with 
the  sligbtest  possible  contradiction  to  our  capital  witness. 

The  only  achievement  of  Miltiadds,  between  the  affair  on  the  Danube 
and  bis  return  to  Athens  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  is  the 
conquest  of  Lemnos ;  and  that  must  have  taken  place  evidently  wbile 
the  Persians  were  occupied  by  the  lonic  revolt  (between  502-494  b.c.). 
There  is  nothing  in  bis  recorded  deeds  inconsistent  with  the  belief, 
therefore,  that  between  515-502  b.c.  he  may  not  have  resided  in  tbe 
Chersonese  at  all,  or  at  least  not  for  very  long  together :  and  the  State- 
ment of  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  he  quitted  it  immediately  after  the  re- 
tnrn  from  Scythia,  from  fear  of  the  Persians,  may  be  substantially  troe. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  (p.  487) — "As  little  would  it  appear  that  when 
the  Scythians  invaded  the  Chersonese,  Miltiad^s  was  conscious  of  ha- 
ying  endeavoured  to  render  them  an  important  Service.  He  flies  before 
them,  thougb  he  had  been  so  secure  while  the  Persian  arms  were  in 
his  neighbourhood."  He  has  here  put  bis  finger  on  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  error  of  Herodotus — the  supposition  that  Miltiadds  fled  from  the 
Chersonese  to  avoid  the  Scythians,  whereas  he  really  left  it  to  avoid 
ihe  Persians. 

The  story  of  Strabo  (xüi.  p.  591)*  that  Darius  caused  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont  to  be  burnt  down,  in  order  to 
hinder  them  from  affbrding  means  of  transport  to  the  Scythians  into 
Asia,  seems  to  me  highly  improbable.  These  towns  appear  in  their 
ordinary  condition,  Abydus  among  them,  at  the  time  of  the  lonic  revolt 
a  few  years  afterwards  (Herodot.  v.  117)* 
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acro88  that  river,  conquering  the  Paeonians,  and 
reducing  the  Macedonians  under  Amyntas  to  tri- 
bute.  A  cohsiderable  number  of  the  Paeonians  were 
transported  across  into  Asia,  by  express  order  of 
Darius ;  whose  fancy  had  been  Struck  by  seeing  at 
Sardis  a  beautiful  Paeonian  woman  carrying  a  vessel 
on  her  head,  leading  a  horse  to  water,  and  spinning 
flax,  all  at  the  same  time.  This  woman  had  been 
brought  over  (we  are  told)  by  her  two  brothers  Pi- 
grSs  and  Mantyds  for  the  express  purpose  of  ar- 
resting  the  attention  of  the  Great  King :  they  hoped 
by  this  means  to  be  constituted  despots  of  their 
countrymen,  and  we  may  presume  that  their  scheme 
succeeded,  for  such  part  of  the  Paeonians  as  Mega- 
bazus  could  subdue  were  conveyed  across  to  Asia 
and  planted  in  some  viilages  in  Phrygia.  Sach 
violent  transportations  of  inhabitants  were  in  the 
genius  of  the  Persian  govemment^ 

From  the  Paeonian  lake  Prasias,  seven  eminent 
Persians  were  sent  as  envoys  into  Macedonia,  to 
whom  Amyntas  readily  gave  the  required  token  of 
Submission,  inviting  them  to  a  splendid  banquet. 
When  exhilarated  with  wine,  they  demanded  to 
See  the  women  of  the  regal  family,  who,  being  ac- 
cordingly  introduced,  were  rudely  dealt  with  by  the 
strangers :  at  length  the  son  of  Amyntas,  Alexan- 
der, resented  the  Insult,  and  exacted  for  it  a  signal 
vengeance.  Dismissing  the  women  under  pretence 
that  they  should  retum  after  a  bath,  he  brought 

*  Herodot.  v.  13-16.  Nikolaus  Damaskdnna  (Fragm.  p.  36,  ed. 
Oreil.)  teils  a  similar  story  aboot  the  means  l}y  which  a  Mjrstan  woman 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyatt^.  Sach  repetition  of  a 
striking  story,  in  reference  to  different  people  and  times,  has  many 
parallels  in  ancient  history. 
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back  in  their  place  youths  in  female  attire,  armed 
with  daggers :  the  Persians,  proceeding  to  repeat 
tbeir  caresses,  were  all  put  to  death.  Their  retinue 
and  the  splendid  carriages  and  equipment  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  disappeared  at  the 
same  time,  without  any  tidings  reaching  the  Per- 
sian  army.  And  when  Bubards,  another  eminent 
Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  Institute  re- 
searches,  Alexander  contrived  to  hush  up  the  pro- 
ceeding by  large  bribes,  and  by  giving  him  bis  sis- 
ter  Gygaea  in  marriage^ 

Meanwhile  Megabazus  crossed  over  into  Asia,  Histieus 
carrying  with  him  the  Paeonians  from   the  river  prog^rous 
Strymon.     Having  been  in  those  regions,  he  had  MyAwus 
become  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Histiseus  with  — »»nu« 

X       »j  sends  for 

bis  new  city  of  Myrkinus,  and  communicated  hid  him  into 
apprehensions  to  Darius ;  who  was  prevailed  upon 
to  send  for  Histisens,  retaining  him  about  bis  per- 
son,  and  carrying  him  to  Susa  as  coansellor  and 
friend,  with  every  mark  of  honour,  but  with  the 
Beeret  Intention  of  never  letting  him  revisit  Asia 
Minor.  The  fears  of  the  Persian  general  were  pro- 
bably  not  unreasonable ;  but  this  detention  of  Hi* 
stiaeus  at  Susa  became  in  the  sequel  an  important 
event^ 

On  departing  for  bis  capital,  Darius  nominated  otan^ 
bis  brotber  ArtaphernSs  satrap  of  Sardis,  and  Otanes  ^^^ 
general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast  in  place  of  Mega-  H^eUwpont 
bazus.     The  new  general  dealt  very  severely  with  ~^*^g" 
various  towns  near  the  Propontis,  on  the  ground  Peiasgian 
that  they  had  evaded  their  duty  in  the  late  Scythian  of  Lemno«, 
expedition,   and   had  even  harassed  the  army  of  ™  "*'' 

^  Herodot.  ▼.  20,  21.  >  Herodot.  v.  23,  24. 
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Darius  in  its  retreat.  He  took  Byzantium  and 
Cbalkddon,.  as  well  as  Antandrus  in  the  Troad,  and 
Lampönium ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  fleet  from  Les- 
bos,  he  achieved  a  new  conquest — the  Islands  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  at  that  time  occupied  by  a 
Pelasgic  population,  seemingly  without  any  Greek 
inhabitants  at  all.  These  Pelasgi  were  of  cruel  and 
piratical  character,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tenor  of 
the  legends  respecting  them ;  Lemnian  misdeeds 
being  cited  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  atrocities ' 
— distinguished  also  for  ancient  worship  of  H£- 
phaestus,  together  with  mystic  rites  in  honour  of 
the  Kabeiri,  and  even  human  sacrifices  to  their 
Great  Goddess.  In  their  two  cities — ^Hephaestias  on 
the  east  of  the  Island  and  Myrina  on  the  west — 
they  held  out  bravely  against  OtanSs,  and  did  not 
submit  until  they  had  undergone  long  and  severe 
hardship.  LykarStus,  brother  of  that  Maeandrius 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  despot  of  Samos, 
was  named  governor  of  Lemnos ;  but  he  soon  after 
died^.     It  is  probable  that  the  Pelasgic  population 

^  Herodot.  vi.  138.     iEschyl.  Cho6phor.  632;   Stephan.  Byz.  ▼. 

The  mystic  rites  in  honour  of  the  Kabeiri  at  Lemnos  and  Imbros  are 
particularJy  noticed  by  Pherekydds  (ap.  Strabo.  x.  p.  472)  :  compare 
Fhotius«  y.  Kaßtipot,  and  the  remarkable  description  of  the  periodical 
Lemnian  solemnity  in  Philostratus  (Heroi.  p.  740). 

The  yolcanic  mountain  Mosychlus,  in  the  north-eastem  portion  of 
the  island,  was  still  burning  in  the  fourth  centnry  b.c.  (Antimach. 
Fragment.  xviiL  p.  103,  Düntzer  Epicc.  Grec.  Fragm.) 

Weicker's  Dissertation  (Die  iEschyiische  Trilogie,  p.  248  teqq,)  en- 
larges  much  upon  the  Lemnian  and  Samothracian  worship. 

'  Herodot.  t.  26, 27.  The  twenty-seventh  chapter  is  extremely  per- 
plexing.  As  the  text  reads  at  present,  we  ought  to  make  Lykardtas  the 
subject  of  certain  predications  which  yet  seem  properly  referable  to 
Otands.  We  must  consider  the  words  from  Ol  fiiv  ^  A^/iMoi— down 
to  rvXcvr$ — ^as  parenthetical,  which  is  awkward ;  bat  it  seems  the  least 
difficulty  in  the  case,  and  the  commentators  are  driven  to  adopt  it. 
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of  the  Islands  was  greatly  enfeebled  durin  g  this 
struggle,  and  we  even  hear  that  their  king  Hermon 
voluntarily  emigrated  from  fear  of  Darius^ 

Lemnos  and  Tmbros  thus  became  Persian  pos-  Lcmyo« 

*'  and  irobros 

sessions,  held  by  a  subordinate  prince  as  tributary.  captured 
A  few  years  afterwards  their  lot  was  again  cbanged  Athimians 
— they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Athens,  the  Pelas-  SS^'^' 
gic  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  fresh  Athenian 
settlers  introduced.  They  were  conquered  by  Mil- 
tiadSs  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  from  Elaeus 
at  the  south  of  that  peninsula  to  Lemnos  being 
within  less  than  one  day's  sali  with  a  north  wind. 
The  Hephaestieans  abandoned  their  city  and  evacu- 
ated  the  island  with  little  resistance ;  but  the  in- 
habitants of  Myrina  stood  a  siege^,  and  were  not 
expelled  without  diflSculty :  both  of  them  found 
abodes  in  Thrace,  on  and  near  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Athos.  Both  these  islands,  together  with 
that  of  Skyros  (which  was  not  taken  nntii  after 
the  invasion  of  Xerxds),  remained  connected  with 
Athens  in  a  manner  peculiarly  intimate:  at  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  b.c.) — ^which  guaranteed 
universal  autonomy  to  every  Grecian  city,  great 
and  small — they  were  specially  reserved,  and  con- 
sidered  as  united  with  Athens^:  the  property  in 
their  soil  was  held  by  men  who,  without  losing 
their  Athenian  citizenship,  became  Lemnian  Kle- 
ruchs,  and  as  such  were  classified  apart  among  the 
military  force  of  the  State ;  while  absence  in  Lemnos 

^  Zenob.  Proverb.  iii.  85. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  140.  Charax  ap.  Stephan.  Byx.  v.  *K<f>aurrta. 

'  Xenophon,  Hellen,  v.  1,31.  Compare  Plato,  Menexenus,  c.  17> 
p.  245,  where  the  worda  fffUrtpai  awoiiHai  doubtlesa  mean  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Skyros. 
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or  Imbros  seems  to  bave  been  accepted  as  an  ex- 
cuse  for  delay  before  the  coarts  of  justice,  so  as  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  contumacy  or  departore 
from  the  country^  It  is  probable  that  a  consider- 
able  number  of  poor  Athenian  Citizens  were  pro- 
vided  with  lots  of  land  in  these  islands»  though  we 
have  no  direct  information  of  the  fact»  and  are  evea 
obliged  to  guess  the  precise  time  at  which  Miitiad^s 
made  the  conquest.  HerodotuSi  acoording  to  bis 
usual  manner,  connects  the  conquest  with  an  an- 
cient  Oracle,  and  represents  it  as  the  retribution 
for  ancient  legendary  crime  conunitted  by  certain 
Pelasgi,  who,  many  centuries  before,  had  been 
expeUed  by  the  Athenians  from  Attica,  and  had 
retired  to  Lemnos.  Füll  of  this  legend,  he  teils  us 
nothing  about  the  proximate  causes  or  circum- 
stances  of  the  conquest,  which  must  probably  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  Athens  jointly 
with  Miltiadds  from  the  Chersonese,  during  the 
period  that  the  Persians  were  occupied  in  quelling 
the  lonic  revolt,  between  502-494  b.c, — since  it  is 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  28,  v.  8,  vii.  57 ;  Phylarchus  ap.  Atheiueum«  vi.  p.  255 ; 
Ddmosthen.  Philtppic.  I.e.  12.  p.  17>R> :  compare  the  Inscription  No. 
1686  in  the  coUection  of  Boeckh,  with  his  remarks,  p.  397» 

About  the  stratagems  resorted  to  before  the  Athenian  Dikastery  to 
procure  delay  by  pretended  absence  in  Lemnos  or  Skyros,  aee  Isaeus, 
Or.  vi.  p.  58  <p.  80  Bek.)  ;  PoUox,  villi  7,  81 ;  Hesych.  v.  "ififiptos; 
Saidas,  v.  Ai^/avui  dein; :  compare  also  Carl  Rhode,  Res  Leronic»,  p.  50 
(Wratislaw  1829). 

It  seems  as  if  f tf  Ayjfivov  nkclv  had  come  to  be  a  proverbial  expres- 

.sion.at  Athens  fqr  getting  out  of  t)ie  way — evading  the  perfbrmaiice  of 

duty :  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  D^mosthen^,  Philipp.  1.  c.  9.  p.  14. 

aXX*  tls  fup  Arj/xpov  t6v  irap*  vfA&v  amapxoy  dci  rrKiiv,  rwf  d*  virf p  r&9 

.     From  the  passage  of  Isasus  above  alluded  to,  whidi  Rhode  seems  to 
.me  to  coDstrue  incorreqtly,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  legal  emmMm 
between  Athenian  Citizens  and  Lemnian  women.  . 
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hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Miltiadds  would  have 
ventured  thus  to  attack  a  Persian  possession  during 
the  time  that  the  satraps  had  tbeir  hands  free.  The 
acquisition  was  probably  facilitated  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Pelasgic  population  of  the  Islands  had  beea 
weakened,  as  well  by  their  former  resistance  to  the 
Persian  OtanSs,  as  by  some  years  passed  under  the 
deputy  of  a  Persian  satrap. 

In  mentioning  the  conquest  of  Lemnos  by  the 
Athenians  and  Miltiadds,  I  have  anticipated  a  little 
on  the  course  of  events,  because  that  conquest — 
though  coinciding  in  point  of  time  with  the  lonic 
revolt  (which  will  be  recounted  in  the  foUowing 
chapter) ,  and  indirectly  caused  by  it  in  so  far  as  it 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Persians — lies  entirely 
apart  from  the  Operations  of  the  revolted  lonians. 
When  Miltiadds  was  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese 
by  the  Persians,  on  the  suppression  of  the  lonic 
revolt,  bis  fame,  derived  from  having  subdued 
Lemnos  ^  contributed  both  to  neutralize  the  enmity 
which  he  had  incurred  as  governor  of  the  Cherso- 
nese, and  to  procure  bis  election  as  one  of  the  ten 
generals  for  the  year  of  the  Marathonian  combat. 

'  Herodot.  yi.  136. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

lONIC  REVOLT. 

HiTHERTO  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  has 
flowed  in  a  stream  distinct  from  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean Greeks.     The  present  chapter  will  mark  the 
period  of  confluenee  between  the  two. 
Dariiu  ^.t  the  time  when  Darius  quitted  Sardis  on  bis 

Hiftiaeiu  retum  to  Susa,  carrying  with  him  the  Milesian 
Histiaeus,  he  left  Artaphemds  his  brother  as  satrap 
of  Sardis,  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of 
Western  Asia  Minor.  The  Grecian  cities  on  the 
coasty  comprehended  under  his  satrapy,  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  governed  by  native  despots  in 
each;  and  Milötus  especially,  in  the  absence  of 
HistiaeuSy  was  ruled  by  his  son-in-law  Aristagoras. 
That  city  was  now  in  the  height  of  power  and  pros- 
perity — in  every  respect  the  leading  city  of  lonia. 
The  retum  of  Darius  to  Susa  may  be  placed  seem- 
ingly  about  512  b.c.,  from  which  time  forward  the 
State  of  things  above  described  continued,  without 
disturbance,  for  eight  or  ten  years — **a  respite 
from  suffering,"  to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  the 
bistorian^ 

*  Herodot.  v.  27*  Mrrh,  de  ov  iroXX^y  xp^'^^»  a»€t»s  kcucw  ffv—or 
(iv€(rig  KOK&v — if  tbe  conjecture  of  some  critics  be  adopted.  Mr.  Clin- 
loa«  with  Larcher  and  others  (see  Fasti  Hellen.  App.  18.  p.  314),  con- 
strue  this  passage  as  if  the  comma  were  to  be  placed  after  fiera  M,  bo 
that  the  historian  would  be  made  to  affinn  that  the  period  of  repose 
la&ted  only  a  short  time.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  comma  ougfat 
rather  to  be  placed  after  xpouov,  and  that  the  "  short  time  "  refers  to 
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It  was  about  the  year  506  b.c.  that  the  exiled  AppUcaUon 
Athenian  despot  Hippias,  after  having  been  re-  buüshed 
pelled  from  Sparta  by  the  unanimous  refusal  of  the  ^phlr^ 
Lacedaemonian  allies  to  take  part  in  his  cause,  pre-  ^sü!duf 
sented  hiroself  from  Sigeium  as  a  petitioner  to  Ar- 
taphernSs  at  Sardis.     He  now  doubtless  found  the 
benefit  of  the  alliance  which  he  had  formed  for  his 
daughter  with  the  despot  Acantidds  of  Lampsakus, 
whose  favour  with  Darius  would  stand  him  in  good 
stead.     He  made  pressing  representations  to  the 
Satrap,  with  a  view  of  procuring  restoration  to 
Athens,  on  condition  of  holding  it  under  Persian 
dominion;  and  ArtaphemSs  was  prepared,  if  an 
opportunity  offered,  to  aid  him  in  this  design.     So 
thoroughly  had  he  resolved  on  espousing  actively 
the  cause  of  Hippias,  that  when  the  Athenians 
despatched  envoys  to  Sardis,  to  set  forth  the  case 
of  the  city  against  its  exiled  pretender,  he  returned 
to  them  an  answer  not  merely  of  denial,  but  of 
menace — bidding  them  receive  Hippias  back  again, 

tboee  evils  wbich  the  hiBtorian  bad  been  describing  before.  Tbere  must 
have  been  an  interval  of  eigbt  years  at  least,  if  not  of  ten  yean,  be- 
tween  the  events  which  the  historian  had  been  describing  (the  evils 
ioflicted  by  the  attacks  of  Otan^)  and  the  breaküig  ont  of  the  lonic 
revolt ;  which  latter  event  no  one  places  earlier  than  504  b.c.,  thoagh 
8ome  prefer  502  b.c.,  others  even  500  b.c. 

If  indeed  we  admitted  with  Wesseling  (ad  Herodot.  vi.  40 ;  and  Mr. 
Clinton  seems  inclined  towards  the  same  opinion,  see  p.  314  ti/  wp,) 
that  the  Scythian  expedition  is  to  be  placed  in  508-507  b.c.,  then  in- 
deed the  intenral  between  the  campaign  of  Otands  and  the  lonic  revolt 
woald  be  contracted  into  one  or  two  years.  Bat  I  have  already  ob- 
Berved  that  I  cannot  think  508  b.c.  a  correct  date  for  the  Scythian  ex- 
pedition :  it  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  about  515  b.c.  Nor  du  I  know 
what  reason  there  is  for  determining  the  date  as  Wesseling  does,  except 
this  very  phrase  ov  iroXX6y  XS^^^*  which  is,  on  every  snpposition,  ex- 
ceedingly  vague,  and  which  he  appears  to  me  not  to  have  construed 
in  the  best  way. 
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if  they  looked  for  safety  *.     Such  a  reply  was  equi- 

valeat  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  so  it  was  con- 

strued  at  Athens.     It  leads  us  to  infer  that  he  was 

even  then  revolving  in  his  mind  an  expedition 

against  Attica,  in  conjunction  with  Hippias ;  but 

fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  other  projects  and 

necessities  intervened  to  postpone  for  several  years 

the  execution  of  the  scheme. 

502"*  ^^  these  new  projects,  the  first  was  that  of  con- 

quering  the  island  of  Naxos :  here  too,  as  in  the 

case  of  Hippias,  the  instigation  arose  from  Naxian 

exiles — a  rieh  oligarchy  which  had  been  expelled 

fhfuuld    ^y  *  rising  of  the  people.    This  island,  like  all  the 

of  Naxoa—  rest  of  thc  Cyclades,  was  as  yet  independent  of  the 

exiiM         Persians^:  it  was  wealthy,  prosperous,  possessing 

j^m  "      &  large  population  both  of  freemen  and  slaves,  and 

rfaSltuIf  defended  as  well  by  armed  ships  as  by  a  force  of 

6000  beavy-armed  infantry.     The  exiles  applied 

for  aid  to  Aristagoras,  who  saw  that  he  could  tum 

them  into  instruments  of  dominion  for  himself  in 

the  island,  provided  he  could  induce  Artaphemds 

to  embark  in  the  project  along  with  him — his  own 

force  not  being  adequate  by  itself.   Accordingly  he 

went  to  Sardis,  and  laid  his  project   before  the 

Satrap,  intimating  that  as  soon  as  the  exiles  should 

land  with  a  powerful  support,  Naxos  would  be  re- 

'  Herodot.  y.  96.  'O  de  *Afnwl>ipprfs  cicAcve  <r<f>€as  tl  /SovXouiro  0601 
tlvai,  jcaradcVceo^ot  orrio't»  r6v  'Imruiv. 

^  Herodot.  v.  31.  Plutarch  says  that  Lygdamis,  established  as  de- 
spot  at  Naxos  by  Peisistratas  (Herodot.  i.  64),  was  expelled  from  tfais 
post  by  the  Lacedemonians  (De  Herodot.  Malignitat.  c.  21.  p.  859)- 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  place  much  confidence  in  the  Statements  of  that 
treatise  as  to  the  many  despots  expelled  by  Sparta :  we  neither  know 
the  source  from  whence  Plutarch  borrowed  them,  nor  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  connected  with  them. 
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duced  with  little  trouble:  that  the  neighbouring 
Islands  of  Faros,  Andros,  T^nos,  and  the  other 
Cyclades,  could  not  long  hold  out  after  the  con-* 
quest  of  Naxos,  nor  even  the  large  and  valuable 
Island  of  Euboea. .  He  himself  engaged,  if  a  fleet 
of  100  ships  were.  granted  to  him,  to  accomplish 
all  theöe  conquests  for  the  Great  King,  and  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  the  armament  besides.  Artaphernds 
entertained  the  proposition  with  eagerness,  loaded 
him  with  praise,  and  promised  him  in  the  ensuing 
spring  200  ships  instead  of  100.  A  messenger 
despatched  to  Susa  brought  back  the  ready  consent 
of  Darius,  and  a  large  armament  was  forthwith 
equipped,  under  the  command  of  the  Persian  Me- 
gabatSs,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Aristagoras 
— composed  both  of  Persians  and  of  all  the  tribu- 
taries  near  the  coast^ 

With  this  force  Aristagoras  and  the  Naxian  exiles  Expedition 
set  sail  from  Mildtus,  giving  out  that  they  were  nuos, 
going  to  the  Hellespont :  on  reaching  Chios,  they  by^^stat^ 
waited  in  its  westem  harbour  of  Kaukasa  for  a  fair  §JJ^JSt!* 
wind  to  carry  them  straight  across  to  Naxos.     No  «««rfAm 
suspicion  was  entertained  in  that  island  of  its  real  the  satrap. 
purpose,  nor  was  any  preparation  made  for  re^ 
sistance,  and  the  success  of  Aristagoras  would  have 
been  complete,  had  it  not  been  defeated  by  an  un- 
toward  inj^ident  endingin  dispute.  MegahatSs,  with 
a  solicitude  which  we  are  surprised  to  discern  in  a 
Persian  general,  personally  made  the  tour  of  bis 
fleet,  to  se^  that  every  ship  was  under  proper  watch, 
and  discovered  a  ship  from  Myndus  (an  Asiatic 
Dorian  city  near  Halikarnassus)  left  without  a  sin- 

^  Herodot.  v.  30^31. 
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gie  man  od  board.  Incensed  at  this  neglect,  he 
called  before  him  Skylax,  the  Commander  of  tbe 
ship,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains,  with  bis 
head  projecting  oatwards  tbrongh  one  of  the  aper- 
tures  for  oars  in  the  sbip's  side.  Skylax  was  a  guest 
and  friend  of  Aristagoras,  who  on  bearing  of  this 
punishment,  interceded  with  Megabat^  for  bis  re- 
lease ;  bat  finding  the  reqnest  refused,  took  upon 
him  to  release  the  prisoner  bimself«  He  even  went 
80  far  as  to  treat  the  remonstrance  of  Megabat6s 
with  disdain,  reminding  him  that  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Artaphemös,  he  was  only  second  and 
himself  (Aristagoras)  first.  The  pride  of  Megabat£s 
conld  not  endure  such  treatment :  as  soon  as  night 
arrived,  he  sent  a  private  intimation  to  Naxos  of 
the  Coming  of  the  fleet,  warning  the  islanders  to  be 
lufaüore,  ou  tbcir  guard.  The  warning  thus  fortunately 
Sspute'be-  J^ceived  was  tumed  by  the  Naxians  to  the  best 
^reenAri-  accouut :  tbcy  carried  in  their  property,  laid  up 
andthe  storcs,  aud  madc  every  preparation  for  a  siege,  so 
n^üJA^'  that  when  the  fleet,  probably  delayed  by  the  dis- 
********  pute  between  its  ieaders,  at  iength  arrived,  it  was 
met  by  a  stout  resistance,  remained  on  the  shore 
of  tbe  island  for  four  months  in  prosecution  of  an 
unavailing  siege»  and  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
accomplisbing  anytbing  beyond  tbe  erection  of  a 
fort,  as  lodgment  for  the  Naxian  exiles.  After  a 
large  cost  incurred,  not  only  by  the  Persians,  but 
also  by  Aristagoras  himself,  the  unsuccessful  arma- 
ment  was  brought  back  to  the  coast  of  lonia'. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  tbreatened  Arista- 
goras with  entire  ruin :  he  bad  incensed  MegabatSs, 

'  Herodot.  v.  34, 35. 
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deceived  ArtaphernSs,  and  incurred  an  Obligation, 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  discharge,  of  indemni- 
fying  the  latter  for  the  costs  of  the  fleet.  He  began  Aiam  of 
to  revolve  in  bis  mind  the  scheme  of  revolting  from  — heXte" 
Persia,  and  it  so  happened  that  there  arrived  nearly  "u^!^üMt 
at  the  same  moment  a  messenger  from  bis  father*  ^|^^ön*" 
in-law  Histiaeus,  who  was  detained  at  the  court  of  ^  the  »ame 
Susa,  secretly  instigating  him  to  tbis  very  resolu*  Hutiaeus. 
tion.  Not  knowing  whom  to  trust  with  tbis  dan- 
gerous  message,  Histiaeus  had  caused  the  head  of  a 
faitbful  slave  to  be  sbaved — ^branded  upon  it  the 
words  necessary — and  then  despatched  bim,  so  soon 
as  bis  bair  bad  grown,  to  Mildtus,  witb  a  verbal 
intimation  to  Aristagoras  that  bis  head  was  to  be 
again  sbaved  and  examined^  Histiaeus  sougbt  to 
provoke  tbis  perilous  rising,  simply  as  a  means  of 
procuring  bis  own  release  from  Susa,  and  in  the 
calculation  that  Darius  would  send  him  down  to  the 
coast  to  re-establisb  order.  His  message,  arriving 
at  so  critical  a  moment,  determined  the  faltering 
resolution  of  Aristagoras,  who  convened  his  princi- 
pal  Partisans  at  Mildtus,  and  laid  before  them  the 
formidable  project  of  revolt.  All  of  them  approved 
it,  with  one  remarkable  exception^— the  bistorian 
Hekataeus  of  MilStus ;  who  opposed  it  as  altogether 
ruinous,  and  contended  that  the  power  of  Danas 
was  too  vast  to  leave  them  any  prospect  of  success. 
Wben  be  found  direct  Opposition  fruitless,  he  next 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  at  once  seizing  the 
large  treasures  in  the  neighbouriug  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Branchidae  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  re- 

*  Herodot.  v.  35  :  compare  Polygen,  i.  24,  and  Aalus  Gellios«  N.  A. 
xvii.  9. 
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volt :  by  this  means  alone  (he  said)  coold  the  Mi- 
lesianSy  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  their 
own  force  alone,  hope  to  become  masters  at  sea — 
while,  if  they  did  not  take  these  treasures,  the  vic- 
torious  enemy  assuredly  would.  Neither  of  these 
recommendations,  both  of  them  indicating  sagacity 
and  foresight  in  the  proposer,  were  listened  to :  pro- 
bably  the  seizure  of  the  treasures — ^though  highly 
useful  for  the  impending  struggle,  and  though  in 
the  end  they  feil  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as 
Hekataeus  anticipated — would  have  been  ibsnpport- 
able  to  the  pious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  would 
thus  have  proved  more  injurious  tfaan  beneficialM 
perhaps  indeed  Hekataeus  himself  may  have  urged 
it  with  the  indirect  vieW  of  stifling  the  whole  pro- 
ject.  We  may  remark  that  he  seems  to  have 
argued  the  question  as  if  MilStus  were  to  stand 
alone  in  the  revolt ;  not  anticipating,  as  indeed  no 
prudent  man  could  then  anticipate,  that  the  lonic 
cities  generatly  would  foUow  the  example. 
Reyolt  of  Aristagoras  and  bis  friends  resolved  forthwith  to 
and  tfaTMu  revolt,  and  their  first  step  was  to  coüciliate  populär 
the  diÄpöts  ftivour  tbroughout  Asiatic  Greece  by  putting  down 
In  the  Tan-  i]^^  desDots  iu  all  the  various  cities — the  instru- 

ous  cities  '^ 

deposed      meuts  not  less  than  the  Supports  of  Persian  ascend- 

and  seized* 

ency,  as  Histiseus  had  well  argued  at  the  bridge  of 
the  Danube.  The  opportunity  was  favourable  for 
striking  this  blow  at  once  on  a  considerable  Scale. 
The  fleet,  recently  employed  at  Naxos,  had  not  yet 
dispersed,  but  was  still  assembled  at  Myus,  with 
many  of  the  despots  present  at  the  head  of  their 
ships :  latragoras  was  despatched  from  MilStus,  at 

'  Herodot.  v.  36. 
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once  to  seize  as  many  of  thetn  as  he  could,  and  to 
stir  up  the  soldiers  to  revolt:  this  decisive  pro- 
ceeding  was  the  first  manifesto  against  Danas, 
latragoras  was  successful :  the  fleet  went  along  with 
him,  and  many  of  the  despots  feil  into  his  bands — 
among  them  Histiaeus  (a  second  person  so  named) 
of  Termera,  Oliatus  of  Mylasa  (both  Karians)') 
K6Ss  of  MitylSnS,  and  Aristagoras  (also  a  second 
person  so  named)  of  KymS.  At  the  same  time  the 
Milesian  Aristagoras  himself ,  while  he  formally  pro^ 
claimed  revolt  against  Darius,  and  invited  the  Mi- 
lesians  to  foUow  him,  laid  down  his  own  authority, 
and  affected  to  place  the  govemment  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Throaghout  most  of  the  towns  of 
Asiatic  Greece»  insular  and  Continental,  a  similar 
revolution  was  brought  about ;  the  despots  were 
expelled,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Citizens  were  tbus 
warmly  interested  in  the  revolt.  Such  of  these 
despots  as  feil  into  the  bands  of  Aristagoras  were 
surrendered  into  the  bands  of  their  former  subjects, 
by  whom  they  were  for  the  most  part  quietly  dis- 
missed,  and  we  shall  find  them  hereafter  active 
auxiliaries  to  the  Persians :  to  this  treatment  the 
only  exception  mentioned  is  KÖSs,  who  was  stoned 
to  death  by  the  Mitylenaeans*. 

By  these  first  successful  steps  the  lonic  revolt  Extension 
was  made  to  assume  an  extensiv^e  and  formidable  yoit 
character ;  much  more  so,  probably,  than  the  pru-  Asut^ 
dent  Hekataeus  had  anticipated  as  practicable.   The  ^^^^|^^ 
naval  force  of  the  Persians  in  the  iEgean  was  at  g^,^"®' 
once  taken  away  from  them,  and  passed  to  their  ^^ 

^  Compare  Herodotus,  ▼.121  and  vii.  98.     Oliatxis  was  son  of  Iba- 
n61i8,  as  was  also  the  Mylasian  Herakleid^s  mentioned  in  v.  121. 
'  Herodot.  v.  36,  37.  vi.  9. 
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opponents,  who  were  thus  completely  masters  of 
the  sea ;  and  would  in  fact  have  remained  so,  if  a 
second  naval  force  had  not  been  brought  up  against 
them  from  Phenicia — a  proceeding  never  before  re- 
sorted  to,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  not  looked  for. 
Having  exhorted  all  tbe  revolted  towns  to  name 
their  generals  and  to  put  tbemselves  in  a  state  of 
defence,  Aristagoras  crossed  the  iEgean  to  obtain 
assistance  from  Sparta,  tben  under  the  govemment 
of  king  Kleomends ;  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
**  holding  in  bis  band  a  brazen  tablet,  wberein  was 
engraved  the  circuit  of  tbe  entire  earth,  with  the 
whole  sea  and  all  the  rivers."  Probably  this  was 
the  first  map  or  plan  wbich  had  ever  been  seen  at 
Sparta,  and  so  profound  was  the  Impression  wbich 
it  made,  that  it  was  remembered  there  even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  \  Havi  ng  emphatically  en treated 
the  Spartans  to  step  forth  in  aid  of  their  lonic 
brethren,  now  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for 

'  Herodot.  v.  49*  Tf  ^  (KXco/AcyvT)  h  \6yovs  ifit,  orAaiccdat/iOVioc 
\4yoviri,  t^B^v  xaKxwov  nivoKa,  iv  n^  yrjs  öarwnis  ntpiofiof  €veT€rfufTo, 
KOI  ^dXaa-trd  r€  näfra  kqI  woraiiol  irdtrrts. 

The  earliest  map  of  which  mention  is  made  was  prepared  by  Anaxi- 
mander  in  lonia,  apparently  not  long  before  this  period  :  see  Strabo,  i. 
p. 7 ;  Agathemeros,  I.e.  1 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  1. 

Grosskurd,  in  his  note  on  the  above  passage  of  Strabo,  as  well  as 
Larchcr  and  other  critics,  appear  to  think,  that  though  this  tablet  or 
chart  of  Anaxiroander  was  the  earliest  which  embraced  the  whole  known 
earth«  there  were  among  the  Greeks  others  still  earlier,  which  described 
particular  countries.  There  is  no  proof  of  this,  nor  can  I  think  it  pro- 
bable :  the  passage  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  Civ.  279)  with  the  Scholia  to 
it,  which  is  cited  as  evidence,  appean  to  me  nnworthy  of  attention. 

Among  the  Roman  Agrimensores,  it  was  the  ancient  practice  to  en- 
grave  their  plans,  of  land  surveyed,  upon  tablets  of  brass,  which  were 
deposited  in  the  public  archives,  and  of  which  copies  were  made  for 
private  use,  though  the  original  was  referred  to  in  case  of  legal  dispute 
(Siculus  Flaccus  ap.  Rei  Agrariae  Scriptores,  p.  16,  ed.  Goes :  compare 
Giraud,  Recherches  sur  le  Droit  de  Propri^t^,  p.  116,  Aix  1838). 
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freedom»  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  wealth  and 
abundance  (gold,  silver,  brass,  vestments,  cattle  and 
slaves),  together  with  the  ineffective  weapons  and 
warfare,  of  the  Asiatics :  the  latter  (he  said)  could 
be  at  once  put  down,  and  the  former  appropriated, 
by  military  training  such  as  that  of  the  Spartans — 
whose  long  spear,  brazen  helmet  and  breastplate, 
and  ample  shield,  enabled  them  to  despise  the  bow, 
the  Short  javelin,  the  light  wicker  target,  the  turban 
and  trowsers,  of  a  Persian^  He  then  traced  out 
on  bis  brazen  plan  the  road  from  Ephesus  to  Susa, 
indicating  the  intervening  nations,  all  of  them 
affording  a  booty  more  or  less  rieh ;  but  he  magni* 
fied  especially  the  vast  treasures  at  Susa — '*  Instead 
of  fighting  your  neighbours  (he  concluded),  Ar- 
geianSy  Arcadians,  and  Messenians,  from  whom  you 
get  hard  blows  and  small  reward,  why  do  you  not 
make  yourself  rulers  of  all  Asia^,  a  prize  not  less 
easy  than  lucrative  ?  "  KleomenSs  replied  to  these 
seductive  instigations  by  desiring  him  to  come  for 
an  answer  on  the  third  day  :  when  that  day  arrived, 
he  put  to  him  the  simple  question,  how  far  it  was 
from  Susa  to  the  sea  ?  To  which  Aristagoras  an- 
swered,  with  more  frankness  than  dexterity,  that 
it  was  a  three  months'  journey ;  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding  to  enlarge  upon  the  facilities  of  the  road 
when  KleomenSs  interrupted  him — "  Quit  Sparta 
before  sunset,  Milesian  stranger :  you  are  no  friend 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  you  want  to  carry  them 

*  Herodot.  v.  49*  drixvvf  de  rovra  TXr/e  is  r^v  r^s  y^f  Vfpiolktv,  ri^v 
it^prro  iv  rf  wIihuu  ivrrriuifupiiy. 

*  Herodot.  v.  49.  WQ(trxw  de  r^r  *K^9it  womit  fyx'^  cÄjrfrwf,  äXXo 

VOL.  IV.  2  c 
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Refüsaiof  a  tbree  months'  journey  from  the  sea."  In  spite 
tms^to''  of  this  peremptory  mandate,  Aristagoras  tried  a  last 
asnst  hiin,  resouFce :  he  took  in  bis  band  the  bough  of  suppli- 
cation,  and  again  went  to  tbe  house  of  Kleomen^s, 
wbo  was  sitting  witb  bis  daugbter  Gorg6,  a  girl  of 
eight  years  old.  He  requested  Kleomends  to  send 
away  tbe  cbild,  but  this  was  refused,  and  he  was 
desired  to  proceed ;  upon  which  he  began  to  offer 
to  the  Spartan  king  a  bribe  for  compliance,  bidding 
continually  higher  and  higher  from  ten  talents  up 
to  fifty .  At  length  the  little  girl  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  Father,  the  stranger  will  cornipt  you,  if  you  do 
not  at  once  go  away."  The  exclamation  so  strack 
KleomenSs,  that  he  broke  up  the  interview,  ^nd 
Aristagoras  forthwith  quitted  Spartak 

Doubtless  Herodotus  heard  the  account  of  this 
interview  from  Lacedsemonian  informants ;  but  we 
roay  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  any  such  sug- 
gestions  were  really  made,  or  any  such  hopes  bald 
out,  as  those  which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Ari- 
stagoras — suggestions  and  hopes  which  might  well 
be  conceived  in  450-440  b.c.  after  a  generation  of 
victories  over  the  Persians,  but  which  have  no  per- 
tinence  in  the  year  502  b.c.  Down  even  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  the  name  of  the  Medes  was  a 
terror  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  are  highly 

^  Herodot.  v.  49*  50,  51.  Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Laconic. 
p.  240. 

We  may  remark,  both  in  this  instance  and  throoghout  all  the  life  and 
time  of  KleomenlB,  that  the  Spartan  king  has  the  active  management 
and  direction  of  foreign  affain — ^sabject  however  to  trial  and  punish- 
tnent  by  the  ephors  in  caae  of  misbehaviour  (Herodot.  vi.  82).  We  shali 
hereafter  find  the  ephors  gradaally  taking  into  their  own  hands,  more 
and  more,  the  actual  management. 
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and  justly  extoUed  as  the  first  who  dared  to  look 
them  in  the  face^ :  to  talk  about  an  easy  march  up 
to  the  treasures  of  Susa  and  the  empire  of  all  Asia, 
at  the  time  of  the  lonic  revolt,  would  have  been 
considered  as  a  proof  of  insanity.  Aristagoras  may 
very  probably  have  represented  that  the  Spartans 
were  more  than  a  match  for  Persians  in  the  field ; 
but  even  thus  much  would  have  been  considered,  in 
502  B.c.,  rather  as  the  sanguine  hope  of  a  petitioner 
than  as  the  estimate  of  a  sober  looker*on. 

The  Milesian  chief  had  made  applicat ion  to  Sparta,  Aristagom 
as  the  presiding  power  of  Hellas — a  character  which  SheS^ 
we  thus  find  more  and  more  recognised  and  passing  SS^^Som* 
into  the  habitual  feeling  of  the  Greeks :  fifty  years  gJ^J^"^ 
previously  to  this,  the  Spartans  had  been  flattered  by 
the  circumstance  that  Croesus  singled  them  out  from 
all  other  Greeks  to  invite  as  allies :  now,  they  ac- 
cepted  such  priority  as  a  matter  of  course^. 

Rejected  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  proceeded  to 
Athens,  now  decidedly  the  second  power  in  Greece  : 
and  here  he  found  an  easier  cask,  not  only  as  it  was 
the  metropolis  (or  roother-city)  of  Asiatic  lonia,  but 
also  as   it  had  already  incurred  the  pronounced 

*  Herodot.  vi.  112.  irpStroi  t*  avktrxpvro  ecr&TJrd  rc  MrjdiKrlv  Sptoprtt, 
Kai  Svdpas  ravniv  iadr^itivovs'  rc a>£  de  fjv  rociri  ^EXXi/cn  jcal  rh  oöpofjui  r6 
Mff^v  (l>6ßos  dKovani. 

-  Aristagoras  says  to  the  Spartans  (v.  49) — rä  KaTrjKovra  ydp  iart 
ravra*  'I(&va»v  Traidar  havkov^  €tvai  avr  (\€v6€p<ov,  ovti^os  koX  nfXyoy 
fityioTov  fi€v  ovrolcri  ^filv»  <T«  df  t&v  \oin&v  vfuv,  ontp  npo€aT€QTt  rijs 
'EXXddos  (Herodot.  v.  49)«  In  reference  to  the  eariier  incident  (He- 
rodot. i.  70) — TovreoDV  rc  &v  uvtKcv  ol  AoxfdacfxoMot  r^v  (rvfjifiaxtrj'^ 
idt^avTO,  Kai  &rt  cjc  ndirrcav  (Tifiias  npoKpipas  '"EKkfjiHov,  alpitro  <f>tKoxf£ 
(Crcesus). 

An  interval  of  rather  more  than  forty  years  separates  the  two  eveots, 
during  which  both  the  feelings  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  feelings  of  others 
towards  them,  had  undergone  a  material  change. 

2c2 
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hostility  of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  might  look  to  be 
attacked  as  soon  as  the  project  came  to  suit  his  con- 
venience,  under  the  instigation  of  Hippias :  whereas 
the  Spartaas  had  not  only  no  kindred  with  lonia, 
beyond  that  of  common  Hellenism,  but  were  in  no 
hostile  relations  with  Persia,  and  would  have  been 
provoking  a  new  enemy  by  meddling  in  the  Asiatic 
war.  The  promises  and  representations  of  Arista- 
goras  were  accordingly  received  with  great  favour 
by  the  Athenians  ;  who»  over  and  above  the  Claims 
of  sympathy,  had  a  powerful  interest  in  sustaining 
the  lonic  revolt  as  an  indirect  protection  to  them- 
selves — and  to  whom  the  abstraction  of  the  lonic 
fleet  from  the  Perstans  afforded  a  conspicuous  and 
important  relief.  The  Athenians  at  once  resolved 
to  send  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships»  under  Melanthius, 
as  an  aid  to  the  revolted  lonians — ships  which 
are  designated  by  Herodotus,  ^'  the  beginning  of 
the  mischiefs  between  Greeks  and  barbarians" — 
as  the  ships  in  which  Paris  crossed  the  Mgesji 
häd  before  been  called  in  the  Uiad  of  Homer.  He- 
rodotus farther  remarks  that  it  seems  easier  to 
deceive  many  men  together  than  one — since  Ari- 
stagoras>  after  having  failed  with  Kleomends,  thus 
imposed  upon  the  30,000  Citizens  of  Athens  \  But 
on  this  remark  two  comments  suggest  themselves : 
first,  the  circumstances  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
were  not  the  same  in  regard  to  the  lonic  quarrel, — 
an  Observation  which  Herodotus  himself  had  made 
a  little  while  before :  the  Athenians  had  a  material 

'  Herodot.  v.  99-  iroXXovff  yhp  oUw  tlptu  thnmirrtpov  dtaßaXXev  i) 
tva,  fl  YXfOfjJp€a  fiiv  r6p  AoiccdaifuSyioy  funivov  ovk  olos  re  cyovro  dia- 
jSaXffW«  rp€it  de  fAvpMas  *Aßr)ifaiav  iiroirjo'f  rovro. 
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interest  in  the  quarret,  political  as  well  as  sympa- 
thetic,  while  the  Spartans  had  none :  secondly,  the 
ultimate  result  of  their  interference,  as  it  stood  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  though  purchased  by  severe 
intermediate  hardship,  was  one  eminently  gainful 
and  glorifying,  not  less  to  Athens  than  to  Greece*. 

When  Aristagoras  returned,  he  seems  to  have  ^^IJJ^^ 
found  the  Persians  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Milötus.  uptoSarcUs 
The  twenty  Athenian  ships  soon  crossed  the  iEgean,  Athenian 
and  they  found  there  five  Eretrian  ships  which  had  ^  JSSea 
also  come  to  the  succour  of  the  lonians ;  the  Ere-  ^thTtoSn 
trians  generously  taking  this  opportunity  to  repay  "J^^^^J^^ 
assistance  formerly  rendered  to  them  by  the  Mile-  of  these 
sians  in  their  ancient  war  with  Chalkis.     On  the  the  Per. 
arrival  of  these  allies,  Aristagoras  organized  an  "*°'' 
expedition  from  Ephesus  up  to  Sardis,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Charopinus  with  others : 
the  ships  were  left  at  KorSssus*,  a  mountain  and 
seaport  five  miles  from  Ephesus,  while  the  troops 
marched  up  under  Ephesian  guides,  first  along  the 
river  Kayster,  next  across  the  mountain  ränge  of 
Tm61us  to  Sardis.     Artaphemös  had  not  troops 
enough  to  do  more  than  hold  the  strong  citadel,  so 
that  the  assailants  possessed  themselves  of  the  town 
without  Opposition«    But  he  immediately  recalled 
his  force  near  MilStus',  and  summoned  Persians 

'  Herodot.  y.  98 ;  Homer,  Iliad,  v.  62.  The  criticism  of  Plutarch 
(De  Malignitat.  Herodot.  p.  861)  on  this  passage,  israther  more  perti- 
nent  than  the  criticisms  in  that  iil-tempered  composition  generally  are. 

'  AboQt  Kor688U8,  seeDiodor.  xiv.  99  and  Xenophon.  Hellen,  i.  2, 7. 

'  Chardn  of  Lampsakas,  and  Lysanias  in  his  history  of  Eretria,  seem 
to  have  mentioned  this  first  siege  of  MilStus,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
raised  in  conseqaence  of  the  expedition  to  Sardis :  see  Plutarch.  de 
Herodot.  Malignit.  p.  861 — thongh  the  citation  is  given  there  confa* 
sedty,  so  that  we  cannot  make  much  out  of  it. 
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and  Lydians  from  all  the  neighbouring  districts, 
thus  becoming  more  tban  a  match  for  Charopious  ; 
who  found  himself  inoreover  obliged  to  evacuate 
Sardis  o\ving  to  an  accidental  conflagration.  Most 
of  tbe  houses  in  that  city  were  built  in  great  part  with 
reeds  or  straw,  and  all  of  them  had  thatched  roofs : 
hence  it  happened  tbat  a  ispark  toucbing  one  of  tbem 
Set  the  whole  city  in  flame.  Obliged  to  abandon 
their  dwellings  by  this  accident,  the  population  of  the 
town  congregated  in  the  market-place^ — and  as  rein- 
forcements  were  hourly  crowding  in,  the  position  of 
the  lonians  and  Athenians  became  precarious :  they 
evacuated  the  town,  took  up  a  position  on  Mount 
Tmölus,  and  when  night  came,  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  sea-coast.  The  troops  of  Arta- 
phernSs  pursued ,  overtook  them  near  Ephesus,  and 
defeated  them  completely :  Eualkidös  the  Eretrian 
general,  a  man  of  eminence  and  a  celebrated  victor 
at  the  solemn  games,  perished  in  the  action,  to- 
The  Athe-  gether  with  a  considerable  number  of  troops.  After 
dop  the  this  unsuccessfui  commencement,  the  Athenians 
^^^'  betook  themselves  to  their  vessels  and  sailed  home, 
in  spite  of  pressing  instances  on  the  part  of  Arista- 
goras  to  induce  them  to  stay.  They  took  no  farther 
part  in  the  struggle  ^ ;  a  retirement  at  once  so  sud- 
den  and  so  complete,  that  they  must  probably  have 
experienced  some  glaring  desertion  on  the  part  of 
their  Asiatic  allies,  similar  to  that  which  brought 
so  much  danger  upon  the  Spartan  general  Derkyl- 
lidas,  in  396  b.c.     Unless  such  was  the  case,  they 

'  Herodot.  v.  102,  103.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Charön  of  Lam- 
psakus  made  no  mention  of  this  defeat  of  the  onited  Athenian  and  lonian 
force :  see  Platarch.  de  Herodot.  Malign.  tU  $up. 
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seem  open  to  censure  rather  for  having  too  soon 
withdrawn  their  aid,  than  for  having  originally 
lent  it\ 

The  burning  of  a  place  so  important  as  Sardis,  of^h^revou 
however,  iDcluding  the  temples  of  the  local  goddess  «o  Cypn» 
KybSbS, which  perished  with  the  remaining  buildings,  tiam. 
produced  a  powerful  eflfect  on  both  sides — encou- 
raging  the  revolters,  as  well  as  incensing  the  Per- 
siaDS.  Aristagoras  despatched  ships  along  the  coast, 
northward  as  far  as  Byzantium,  and  southward  as 
far  as  Cjrprus :  the  Greek  eitles  near  the  Helles- 
pont  and  the  Propontis  were  indueed,  either  by 
force  or  by  inclination,  to  take  part  with  hiui :  the 
Karians  embraced  his  cause  warmly ;  even  the  Kau- 
nians,  who  had  not  declared  themselves  before, 
joined  him  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  capture  of 
Sardis ;  while  the  Greeks  in  Cyprus,  with  the  Single 
exception  of  the  town  of  Amathüs,  at  once  renounced 
the  authority  of  Darius,  and  prepared  for  a  strenuous 
contest.  Onesilus  of  Salamis,  the  most  considerable 
city  in  the  Island,  finding  the  population  willing, 
but  his  brother,  the  despot  Gorgus,  reluctant,  shut 
the  latter  out  of  the  gates,  took  the  command  of 
the  united  forces  of  Salamis  and  the  other  revolting 
cities,  and  laid  siege  to  Amathüs.  These  towns  of 
Cyprus  were  then,  and  seem  always  afterwards  to 
have  continued,  under  the  government  of  despots ; 
who  however,  unlike  the  despots  in  lonia  gene- 
rally^  took  part  along  with  their  subjects  in  the 
revolt  against  Persia*. 

'  About  Derkyllidas,  see  Xenophon,  Hellen,  iii.  2,  17-19« 
'  Herodot.  v.  103,  104.  108.     Compare  the  proceedings  in  Cyprus 
agaiost  Artaxerx^s  MnSraon,  under  the  energetic  Evagoras  of  Salamis 
(Diodor.  xiv.  98,  xv.  2),  about  386  b.c.  :  most  of  the  petty  princes  of 
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The  rebellion  had  now  assumed  a  character  more 

serious  than  ever,  and  the  Persians  were  compelled 

to  put  forth  their  strongest  efforts  to  subdue  it. 

From  the  number  of  different  nations  cotnprised  in 

their  empire,  they  were  enabled  to  make  use  of  the 

antipathies  of  one  against  the  other ;  and  the  old 

adrarse  feeling  of  Phenicians  against  Greeks  was 

fl^^'^iSSd   ^^^  found  extremely  serviceable.     After  a  year 

forth  by      spent  in  getting  together  forces  \  the  Phenician  fleet 

tiaDt.  '      was  employed  to  transport  into  Cypras  the  Persian 

general  Artybius  with   a  Kiiikian  and  Egyptian 

army^y  while  the  force  under  Artaphemds  at  Sardis 

was  so  strengthened  as  to  enable  him  to  act  at  once 

against  all  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Pro- 

pontis  to  the  Triopian  promontory.     On  the  other 

side,  the  common  danger  had   for  the   moment 

brought  the  lonians  into  a  State  of  union  foreign  to 

their  usual  habit,  and  we  hear  now,  for  the  first 

and  the  last  time,  of  a  tolerably  efficient  Pan-Ionic 

authority^. 

Persian  and      Apprised  of  the  coming  of  Artybius  with  the  Phe- 

armament    nician  fleet,  Onesüus  and  bis  Cyprian  supporters 

Cn>n^'   solicited  the  aid  of  the  lonic  fleet,  which  arrived 

wnd°add""  shortly  after  the  disembarkation   of  the  Persian 

thithcr—     force  in  the  Island.    Onesilus  offered  to  the  lonians 

Tictory  Ol 

the  Persians  their  choice,  whether  they  would  fight  the  Phenicians 
conquer  the  at  sca  or  thc  Persiaus  on  land :  their  natural  deter- 

Island. 

the  Island  became  for  the  time  his  subjects,  but  in  351  b.c.  there  were 
nine  of  them  independent  (Diodor.  xvi.  42),  and  seemlngly  quite  aa  many 
at  the  time  when  Alexander  besieged  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  20,  8). 

'  Herodot.  v.  116.  Kvirptoi  yJsv  bii,  €Puarr6v  iXwvBipoi  y€v6fuvoi,  aSrts 
4k  pfTfS  xarcdrdovXttiov. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  6.  Kikucts  kcu,  Alyvimoi. 

'  Herodot.  ▼.  109.  'Hfteof  liircirt/i^  t6  Koivhp  r&v  'I«va»v  ^Xa* 
(ovras  r^y  Bdkairtrav,  etc. :  compare  vi.  7« 
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xnination  was  in  favour  of  the  sea-tight,  and  they 
engaged  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  unanimity 
which  procured  for  them  a  brilliant  victory ;  the 
Samians  being  especially  distingui8hed\  Bat  the 
combat  on  land,  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  took 
a  different  turn.  Onesilus  and  the  Salaminians 
brought  into  the  field^after  the  fashion  of  Orientais 
rather  than  of  Greeks,  a  number  of  scy thed  chariots, 
destined  to  break  the  enemy's  ranks  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Persian  general  Artybius  was  mount- 
ed  on  a  horse,  trained  to  rise  on  bis  hind-legs 
and  strike  out  with  bis  fore-legs  against  an  Oppo- 
nent on  foot.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  Onesilus 
and  bis  Karian  shield-bearer  came  into  personal 
contiict  with  this  general  and  bis  horse ;  and  by 
previous  concert,  when  the  horse  so  reared  as  to 
get  bis  fore-legs  over  the  shield  of  Onesilus,  the 
Karian  with  a  scythe  severed  the  legs  from  bis 
body,  while  Onesilus  with  bis  own  band  slew  Arty- 
bius. But  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Cypriots 
was  rendered  useless  by  treachery  in  their  own 
ranks.  StSsSnor,  despot  of  Kurium,  deserted  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  even  tbe  scythed  cha- 
riots  of  Salamis  foUowed  bis  example ;  while  the 
brave  Onesilus,  thus  weakened,  perished  in  the  total 
rout  of  bis  army,  along  with  Aristokyprus  despot  of 
Soli  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island :  this  latter 
was  son  of  that  Philokyprus  who  had  been  im- 
mortalized  more  than  sixty  years  before,  in  the 
poems  of  Solon.  No  farther  hopes  now  remained 
for  the  revolters,  and  the  victorious  lonian  fleet 
returned  home.     Salamis  relapsed  under  tbe  sway 

'  Herodot.  V.  112. 
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rians,  are  said  to  bave  perished  in  the  battle.  Tbe 
Karian  fugitives,  re-united  after  the  flight  in  the 
grove  of  noble  plane-trees  consecrated  to  Zeus 
Stratius  near  LabrandaS  were  deliberating  whether 
they  should  iiow  submit  to  the  Persians  or  emigrate 
for  ever,  ^when  the  appearance  of  a  Milesian  rein- 
forcement  restored  their  courage :  a  second  battle 
was  fought,  and  a  second  time  they  were  defeated, 
the  loss  on  this  occasion  falling  chiefly  on  the  Mi- 
lesians*.  The  victorious  Persians  now  proceeded 
to  assault  the  Kariau  cities,  bat  Herakleidds  of 
Mylasa  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them  viith  so  much 
skill  and  good  fortune,  that  their  army  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  Daurisds  with  other  Persian  generals 
perished.  This  successful  effort,  foUowing  upon 
two  severe  defeats,  does  honour  to  the  constancy 
of  the  Karians,  upon  whom  Greek  proverbs  gene- 
rally  fasten  a  mean  reputation  :  it  saved  for  the 
time  the  Karian  towns,  which  the  Persians  did  not 
succeed  in  reducing  until  after  the  capture  of  Mi- 
lÄtus». 
Arittagom  On  land,  the  revolters  were  thus  everywhere 
ragTand*  worsted,  though  at  sea  the  lonians  still  remained 
the^un-     masters  ;  but  the  unwarlike  Aristagoras  began  to 

iry. 

'  About  the  Wllage  of  Labianda  and  the  temple  of  Zeas  Stratius«  see 
Strabo,  xiv.  p.  659.  Labranda  was  a  village  in  the  territory  of,  and 
seyen  miles  distant  from«  tbe  inland  town  of  Mylasa ;  it  was  Karian 
at  the  time  of  the  Tonic  revolt,  but  partially  hellenized  before  the  year 
350  B.c.  About  this  latter  epoch«  the  three  rural  tribes  of  Mylasa — 
constituting,  along  with  the  Citizens  of  the  town,  the  Mylasene  Commu- 
nity— were,  TapK6vdapa,  'Ordopicovda,  Aaßpawda — see  the  Inscription 
in  Boeckh's  CoUection,  No.  2695,  and  in  Franz,  Epigraphicd  Gneca« 
No.  73.  p.  191.  In  the  Lydian  language,  \aßpvt  is  said  to  have  sig- 
nified  a  hatchet  (Plutarch,  Quseat.  Gr.  c.  45.  p.  314). 

'  Herodot.  v.  118, 119.  '  Herodot.  v.  120, 121  ;  vi.  25. 
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despair  of  success,  and  to  meditate  a  mean  deser- 
tion  of  the  companions  and  countrymen  whom  he 
had  himself  betrayed  into  danger.    Assembling  bis 
Chief  advisers,  he  represented  to  them  the  unpro- 
mising  State  of  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  securing 
some  place  of  refuge,  in  case  they  were  expelled 
from  MilStus :  he  then  put  the  question  to  them, 
whether  the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  Myrkinus  in 
Thrace  near  the  Strymon  (which  Histiaeus  had  be- 
gun  some  time  before  to  fortify,  as  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter),  appeared  to  them  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose.     Among  the  persons  con- 
snlted  was  Hekataeus  the  historian,  who  approved 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  scheme,  but  sug- 
gested  the  erection  of  a  fortified  post  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  island  of  Leros ;  a  Milesian  colony ,  wherein 
a  temporary  retirement  might  be  sought,  should 
it  prove  impossible  to  hold  Mildtus,  but  which  per- 
mitted  an  easy  return  to  that  city,  so  soon  as  op- 
portunity'offered^     Such  an  opinion  must  doubt- 
less  have  been  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  they 
would  be  able  to  maintain  superiority  at  sea ;  and 
it  is  important  to  note  such  confident  reliance  upon 
this  superiority  in  the  mind  of  a  sagacious  man, 
not  given  to  sanguine  hopes,  like  Hekataeus — even 
under  circumstances  very  unprosperous  on  land. 
Emigration  to  Myrkinus,  as  proposed  byAristagoras, 
presented  no  hope  of  refuge  at  all ;  since  the  Per- 
sians,   if  they  regained  their   authority   in   Asia 
Minor,  would  not  fail  again  to  extend  it  to  the- 
Strymon.     Nevertheless  the  consultation  ended  by 
adopting  this  scheme,  since  probably  no  lonians 

*  Herodot.  v.  125  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  635. 
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could  endure  the  immeasurable  distance  of  Sardinia 
as  a  new  home.     Aiistagoras  set  sail  for  Myrkinus, 
taking  with  him  all  who  chose  to  bear  him  Com- 
pany ;  but  he  perisbed  not  long  after  landing,  to- 
gether  with  nearly  all  his  Company,  in  the  siege  of 
a  neighbouring  Thracian  town  ^    Though  making 
profession  to  lay  down  his  supreme  authority  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolt,  he  had  still  contrived 
to  retain  it  in  great  measure ;  and  on  departing 
for  Myrkinus,  he  devolved  it  on  Pythagoras,  a  Citi- 
zen in  high  esteem.     It  appears  however  that  the 
Milesians,  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  leader  who  had 
brought   them  nothing  but  mischief^,  paid  little 
obedience  to  his  successor,  and  made  their  govern- 
ment  from  this  period  populär  in  reality  as  well  as 
in  profession.     The  desertion  of  Aristagoras  with 
the  Citizens  whom  he  carried  awav,  must  have  se- 
riously  damped  the  spirits  of  those  who  remained : 
nevertheless  it  seems  that  the  cause  of  the  lonic 
revolters  was  quite  as  well  conducted  witliout  him. 
Appeannoe      Not  loug  aftcr  his  dcpartuTC,  another  despot — 
whÄ''''  Histiseus  of  MilÄtus,  his  father-in-law  and  jointly 
Ittivlf^      ^^*^  ^^^  ^^^  fomenter  of  the  revolt — presented 
departore     himself  at  the  eates  of  Mildtus  for  admission.   The 

from  Siua.  ^ 

outbreak  of  the  revolt  had  enabled  him,  as  he  had 
calculated,  to  procure  leave  of  departure  from  Da- 
rius.  That  prince  had  been  thrown  into  violent 
Indignation  by  the  attack  and  buming  of  Sardis, 
and  by  the  general  revolt  of  lonia,  headed  (so  the 


»  Herodot.  v.  126. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  6.  Ol  de  MiKtirrtoi,  ätrfitvoi  äfraKXax'Oatns  Kai 'Apurra' 
y6p€tp,  ov^afiw  (ToifAM  tfirav  SKkov  rvpavvoy  dcicro^ai  er  r^v  x^fl^»  ^ 
re  §k€V$€piri£  ycvcra/icvot. 
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news  reached  him)  by  the  Milesian  Aristagoras, 
but  carried  into  effect  by  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  Athenians.  ^*  The  Atheniaus  (exclaimed  Da- 
rius) — who  are  they  ?  "  On  receiving  the  answer,  he 
asked  for  bis  bow,  placed  an  arrow  on  the  string, 
and  shot  as  high  as  he  could  towards  the  heavens, 
•saying — "  Grant  me,  Zeus,  to  revenge  myself  on  the 
Athenians:"  he  at  the  same  time  desired  an  at- 
tendant  to  remind  him  thrice  every  day  at  dinner 
— **  Master,  remember  the  Athenians :  "  for  as  to 
the  lonians,  he  feit  assured  that  their  hour  of  retri- 
bution  wonld  come  speedily  and  easily  enough^ 
This  Homeric  incident  deserves  notice  as  illustrating 
the  epical  handUng  of  Herodotus.  His  theme  is,  the 
invasions  of  Greece  by  Persia :  he  has  now  arrived 
at  the  first  eruption,  in  the  bosom  of  Darius,  of  that 
passion  which  impelied  the  Persian  forces  towards 
Marathon  and  Salamis — and  he  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  new  phase  by  act  and  word  both  alike  signi- 
ficant.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  libation  and 
prayer  addressed  by  Achilles  in  the  Iliad  to  Zeus, 
at  the  moment  when  he  is  sending  forth  Patroklus 
and  the  Myrmidons  to  the  rescue  of  the  despairing 
Greeks. 

At  first  Darius  had  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
movement  in  lonia  to  the  secret  instigation  of  Hi- 
stiseus,  whom  he  called  into  his  presence  and  ques- 
tioned ;  but  the  latter  found  means  to  satisfy  him, 
and  even  to  make  out  that  no  such  mischief  would 
have  occurred,  if  he  (Histiaeus)  had  been  at  Mildtus 

^  Herodot.  v.  105.  *Q  Ztv,  (Ky€vt<r6ai  fioi  ^ABrfvaiovs  rianadtu.  Com- 
pare  theThradan  practice  of  communicating  with  the  gods  byshooting 
arrows  high  up  into  the  air  (Herodot.  iv.  94). 
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instead  of  being  detained  at  Susa.  *'  Send  me  down 
to  the  spot  (he  asseverated) ,  and  I  engage  not  merely 
to  quell  the  revolt  and  put  intoyour  hands  the  traitor 
who  heads  it — but  also  not  to  take  off  this  tunic 
from  my  body,  before  I  shall  have  added  to  your 
empire  the  great  island  of  Sardinia."  An  expedi- 
tion  to  Sardinia,  though  never  realized,  appears  to 
have  been  among  the  favourite  fancies  of  the  lonic 
Greeks  of  that  day  \  By  such  boasts  and  assu- 
rances  he  obtained  bis  liberty,  and  went  down  to 
Sardis,  promising  to  retum  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  accomplished  them  '.  But  on  reaching  Sardis 
he  found  the  satrap  Artaphern6s  better  informed 
than  the  Great  King  at  Susa.  Though  Histiaeus, 
when  questioned  as  to  the  causes  which  had  brought 
on  the  outbreak,  affected  nothing  but  ignorance  and 
astonishment,  Artaphem^s  detected  bis  evasions, 
and  Said — *'  I  will  teil  you  how  the  facts  stand, 
Histiseus :  it  is  you  that  have  stitched  this  shoe, 
and  Aristagoras  has  put  it  on^."  Such  a  declara- 
tion  promised  little  security  to  the  suspected  Mi- 
lesian  who  heard  it ;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as 
night  arrived,  he  took  to  flight,  went  down  to  the 
coast,   and  from   thence   passed  over  to   Chios. 


*  Herodot.  v.  107»  vi.  2.  Compare  the  advice  of  Bias  of  Prilnd  to 
the  lonians,  when  the  Peraian  conqueror  Cyms  was  approaching,  to 
foond  a  Pan- lonic  colony  in  Sardinia  (Herodot.  i.  170) :  Üie  idea  started 
by  Aristagoras  has  been  alluded  to  just  above  (Herodot.  v.  124). 

Pausanias  (iv.  23,  2)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Mantiklus»  son  of  Ari- 
stomen^s,  a  recommendation  to  the  Messenians,  when  conquered  a 
second  time  by  the  Spartans,  to  migrate  to  Sardinia. 

'  Herodot.  v.  106, 107. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  1.  Ovr»  roi,  'lariatt,  c^^t  Kara  ravra  rä  irp^/iora* 
rot/ro  t6  vjMfffia  tfppayjtas  fiiv  <rv,  vnvd^craTo  di  'A/Homayopi^ff. 
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Here  he  found  himself  seized  on  the  opposite 
count,  as  the  confidant  of  Darius  and  the  enemy 
of  lonia:  he  was  released  however  on  proclaim- 
ing  himself  not  merely  a  fugitive  escaping  from 
Persian  custody,  bat  also  as  the  prime  author  of 
the  lonic  revolt :  and  he  farther  added,  in  order  to 
increase  his  popularity,  that  Darius  had  contem- 
plated  the  translation  of  the  lonian  population  to 
Phenicia,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Phenician  popula- 
tion to  lonia — to  prevent  which  translation  he 
(Histiaeus)  had  instigated  the  revolt.  This  allega- 
tion,  though  nothing  better  than  a  pure  fabrication, 
obtained  for  him  the  goodwill  of  the  Chians,  who 
carried  him  back  to  MilStus:  but  before  he  de- 
parted,  he  avenged  himself  on  ArtaphernSs  by  des- 
patching  to  Sardis  some  false  letters  implicating 
many  distinguished  Persians  in  a  conspiracy  jointly 
with  himself :  these  letters  were  so  managed  as  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  satrap  himself,  who  be* 
came  füll  of  suspicion,  and  put  to  death  several  of 
the  parties,  to  the  great  uneasiness  of  all  around 
him^ 

On  arriving  at  Mildtus,  Histiaeus  found  Arista-  "eat- 

^  temptf  in 

goras  no  longer  present,  while  the  Citizens  were  vamtoiiro. 
altogether  adverse  to  the  return  of  their  old  despot :  ^into 
nevertheless  he  tried  to  force  his  way  by  night  into  ^!Jfwmr 
the  town,  but  was  repulsed  and  even  wounded  in  ^[^^J^® 
the  thigh.     He  returned  to  Chios,  but  the  Chians  ■"^.  , 
refused  him  the  aid  of  any  of  their  ships  :  he  next  sqoadion. 
passed  to  Lesbos,  from  the  inhabitants  of  which 
Island  he  obtained  eight  triremes,  and  employed 
them  to  occupy  Byzantium,  pillaging  and  detaining 

'  Ilerodot.  vi.  2-5. 
VOL.   IV.  2  D 
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the  lonian  merchant-ships  as  they  passed  into  or 
out  of  the  Euxine^     The  few  remaining  piracies 
of  this  worthless  traitor,  mischievous  to  his  coun- 
trymen  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  hardly  deserve 
our  notice,  amidst  the  last  struggies  and  sufferings 
of  the  subjugated  lonians,  to  which  we  are  now 
hastening. 
riS^foro«"       A  vast  Persian  force,  both  military  and  naval, 
STdb^^fh    ^^  gradually  concentrating  itself  near  MilStus, 
Phenician     agaiüst  which  city  Artaphemds  had  determined  to 
the  siege  of  direct  his  piincipal  eiforts.     Not  only  the  whole 
^*^**"*'      army  of  Asia  Minor,  but  also  the  Kilikian  and 
Egyptian  troops  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  Cj^pros, 
and  even  the  conquered  Cypriots  themselves,  were 
brought  up  as  reinforcements  ;  while  the  entu^e  Phe- 
nician fleet,  no  less  than600shipsstrong,  co-operated 
on  the  coast«.    To  meet  such  a  land-force  in  the 
field  was  far  beyond  the  strength  of  the  lonians, 
and  the  Joint  Pan-Ionic  Council  resolved  that  the 
Milesians  should  be  left  to  defend  their  own  fortifi- 
cations,  while  the  entire  force  of  the  confederate 
cities  should  be  mustered  on  board  the  ships.  At  sea 
they  had  as  yet  no  reason  to  despair,  having  been 
victorious  over  the  Phenicians  near  Cyprus,  and 
The  aUied    having  sustaiucd  no  defeat.    The  combined  lonic 
fleet  mos.    flcct,  including  the  ^olic  Lesbians,  amounting  in 
u^^^      ^^  ^o  ^^6  number  of  353  ships,  was  accordingly 
mustered  at  Ladd — then  a  little  Island  near  Mil^tus, 
but  now  joined  on  to  the  ooast,  by  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation  of  land  in  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander.    Eighty  Milesian  ships  formed  the  right 
wing,  one  hundred  Chian  ships  the  centre,  and  sixty 

>  Herodot.  vi.  5-26.  >  Herodot.  vi.  6-9. 
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Samian  ships  the  left  wing,  while  the  space  between 
the  Milesians  and  the  Chians  was  occupied  by  twelve 
ships  from  PriSnd,  three  from  Myus,  and  seventeen 
from  Te6s — the  space  between  the  Chians  and  Sa- 
mians  was  filled  by  eight  ships  from  Erythr»,  three 
from  Phftkaea,  and  seventy  from  Lesbos\ 

The  total  armament  thus  made  up  was  hardly 
inferior  in  number  to  that  which,  fifteen  years  after- 
wards,  gained  the  battle  of  Salamis  against  a  far 
larger  Persian  fleet  than  the  present :  moreover  the 
courage  of  the  lonians,  on  ship-board,  was  equal  to 
that  of  their  contemporaries  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ^gean ;  while  in  respect  of  disagreement  among 
the  allies,  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  circumstances 
preceding  the  battle  of  Salamis  still  more  menacing 
than  those  before  the  coming  battle  of  LadS.  The  ^ttcmpu  of 
chances  of  success  therefore  were  at  least  equal  todisunite 
between  the  two,  and  indeed  the  anticipations  of  bymeaiM 
the  Persians  and  Phenicians  on  the  present  occa-  ulddespots. 
sion  were  fall  of  doubt,  so  that  they  thought  it  ne«- 
cessary  to  set  on  foot  express  means  for  disuniting 
the  lonians — it  was  fortunate  for  the  Greeks  that 
Xerxds  at  Salamis  conld  not  be  made  to  conceive 
the  prudence  of  aiming  at  the  same  object.  There 
were  now  in  the  Persian  camp  all  those  various 
despots  whom  Aristagoras,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolt,  had  driven  out  of  their  respective  eitles :  at 
the  instigation  of  Artaphernds,  each  of  these  men 
despatched  secret  Communications  to  their  Citizens 
in  the  allied  fleet,  endeavouring  to  detach  them 
severally  from  the  general  body,  by  promises  of 
gentle  treatment  in  the  event  of  compliance,  and  by 

^  Herodot.  vi.  8. 
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threats  of  extreme  infliction  froin  the  Persians  if 
they  persisted  in  armed  efforts.  Though  these  Com- 
munications were  sent  to  each  without  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  rest,  yet  the  answer  from  all  was  one 
unanimous  negatives  and  the  confederates  atLadS 
seemed  more  one,  in  heart  and  spirit,  than  the 
Athenians,  Spartans  and  Corinthians  will  hereafter 
prove  to  be  at  Salamis. 

But  there  was  one  grand  difference  which  turned 
the  Scale — ^the  superior  energy  and  ability  of  the 
Athenian  leaders  at  Salamis,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  they  were  Athenians — that  is,  in  command  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  contingent  through- 
out  the  fleet. 
Wantof  At  LadS,  unfortunately,  this  was  quite  other- 

and  diBd-  wise :  cach  separate  contingent  had  its  own  com« 
Gre^  ^  ^  mander,  but  we  hear  of  no  Joint  Commander  at  all. 
Nor  were  the  Chiefs  who  came  from  the  larger  cities 
— Milesian,  Chian,  Samian,  or  Lesbian — men  like 
Themistoklds,  competent  and  williug  to  stand  for- 
ward  as  self-created  leaders,  and  to  usurp  for  the 
moment,  with  the  general  consent  and  for  the 
general  benefit,  a  privilege  not  intended  for  them. 
The  only  man  of  sufficient  energy  and  forwardness 
to  do  this,  was  the  Ph6kaean  Dionysius — ^unfortu- 
natdy  the  captain  of  the  smallest  contingent  of  the 
fleet,  and  therefore  enjoying  the  least  respect ;  for 
Ph6kaea,  once  the  daring  explorer  of  the  westem 
waters,  had  so  dwindled  down  since  the  Persian 
conquest  of  lonia,  that  she  could  now  fumish  no 
more  than  three  ships,  and  her  ancient  maritime 
spirit  survived  only  in  the  bosom  of  her  captain. 

>  Herodot.  vi.  9.  10. 
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When  Dionysius   saw   the  lonians   assembled   at  f^^^ 
LadÄ,  willing,  eager,  füll  of  talk  and  mutual  en-  ^JJ^J^^ 
couragement,  but  untrained  and  taking  no  thought  UiUowed 

.         •        to  8SI1ini6 

of  discipline,  or  nautical  practice,  or  co-operation  m  the  oom- 
the  hour  of  battle — he  saw  the  risk  which  they  ran  °*° 


for  want  of  these  precautions,  and  strenuously  re- 
monstrated  with  them :  "  Our  fate  hangs  on  the 
razor's  edge,  men  of  lonia :  either  to  be  freemen  or 
slaves, — and  slaves  too,  caught  after  running  away. 
Set  yourself  at  once  to  work  and  duty — you  will 
then  have  trouble  indeed  at  first,  with  certain  vic- 
tory  and  freedom  afterwards ;  but  if  you  persist  in 
this  carelessness  and  disorder,  there  is  no  hope  for 
you  to  escape  the  klng's  revenge  for  your  revolt. 
Be  persuaded  and  commit  yourself  to  me ;  and  I 
pledge  myself,  if  the  gods  only  hold  an  equal  balance, 
that  your  enemies  either  will  not  fighti  or  will  be 
severely  beaten^" 

The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was  so  apparent,  that 
the  lonians,  quitting  their  comfortable  tents  on  the 
shore  of  Lad6  and  going  on  board  their  ships,  sub- 
mitted  themselves  to  the  continuous  nautical  labours 
and  manoeuvres  imposed  upon  them  by  Dionysius. 
The  rowers,  and  the  hoplites  on  the  deck,  were  ex- 
ercised  in  their  separate  functions,  and  even  when 
they  were  not  so  employed,  the  ships  were  kept  at 
anchor,  and  the  crews  on  board,  instead  of  on  shore; 
so  that  the  work  lasted  all  day  long,  under  a  bot 
summer's  sun.     Such  labour  was  new  to  the  lonian 

^  Herodot.  vi.  11.  'En-l  (vpov  yhp  aic/i^£  ^^^^^^  hl^  ^^  vfnfyfiora, 
Sv^pfS  ^IflDiwff,  fj  thou,  ik€\t6ipoi<rt  fj  dcvKouri,  Kai  rovriMo-t  wr  dprjfnrvia'C 
vv¥  h»  vfjuts,  fjv  fuv  ßov\fiir$€  rciKaurmpias  i^Ktodai,  rh  wapaxfnjfui  fuv 
ir6vos  vfiiv  tftrrtu,  oioi  t€  de  tiT€o4€,  virfpßaKX6fitPoi  roin  ipayrlow,  c&oi 
iXtv&tpoi,  Acc. 
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DiMonteDt  crews ;  they  endured  it  for  seven  successive  days, 
dmn  crews  after  which  they  broke  out  with  one  accord  into 
fasetoact  resolutc  mutiny  and  refusal :  ''  Which  of  the  gods 
nyriuL^^  have  we  oiFended,  to  bring  upon  ourselves  such 
a  retribution  as  this  ?  madmen  as  we  are,  to  put 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  this  Phökaean  brag* 
gart,  who  has  furnished  only  three  shipsM  He 
has  now  got  us  and  is  ruining  us  without  remedy ; 
many  of  us  are  ah^ady  sick,  many  others  are  sicken- 
ing ;  we  had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  Persian 
slavery,  or  any  other  mischiefs,  rather  than  go  on 
with  these  present  sufferings.  Come,  we  will  not 
obey  this  man  any  longer."  And  they  forthwith 
refdsed  to  execute  his  orders,  resuming  their  tents 
on  shore,  with  the  enjoyments  of  shade,  rest,  and 
inactive  talk,  as  before. 

I  have  not  chosen  to  divest  this  instructive  scene 
of  the  dramatic  liveliness  with  which  it  is  given  in 
Herodotus— the  more  so  as  it  has  all  the  air  of 
reality,  and  as  Hekataeus  the  historian  was  probably 
present  in  the  island  of  Ladd,  and  may  have  de« 
scribed  what  he  actually  saw  and  heard.  When  we 
See  tbe  intolerable  hardship  which  these  nautical 
manoeuvres  and  labours  imposed  upon  the  lonians, 
though  men  not  unaccustomed  to  ordinary  ship- 
work, — and  when  we  witness  their  perfect  incapa- 
city  to  submit  themselves  to  such  a  discipline,  even 
with  extreme  danger  staring  them  in  the  face— we 
shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  severe  and  unremit- 

^  Herodot.  vi.  12.  Oflayttpola  mraiBfts  €6pt€s  ir<$vtty  roujvrmv  rerpv- 
fievoi  rc  Takaiv^piffa-i  rt  Kai  ^\l«f,  tk€(a»  vp6t  Vflsvrour  rode — Tha 
^aiiUvnv  vapaß6anr€f,  radt  avafrliAvkofuv,  otrtmt  irapan^powfiiraprtt,  Ktä 
fkirXttcrayrrff  Ik  tov  v6ov,  dvdpX  4k»«ciuei  dka(6pi,  nap€)(Ofi«P^  Ptta  Xfmt, 
€irirp€y^apT€s  ^fiias  avrovs  Zxoiitw,  &c. 
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ting  toil  whereby  the  Athenian  Seaman  afterwards  Contnut  of 
purchased  <hat  perfection  of  nautical  discipline  cityo"?^ 
which  characterized  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  J^th^h^'" 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  will  appear,  as  we  proceed  ^^g^'^* 
with  this  history,  that  the  füll  development  of  the  ^{f***?J  ®^ 
Athenian  democraey  worked  a  revolution  in  Gre-  man  sea- 
cian  military  marine,  chiefly  by  enforcing  upon  the 
Citizen  Seaman  a  strict  continuous  training,  such  as 
was  only  ^urpassed  by  the  Lacedaemonian  drill  on 
land,  and  by  thus  rendering  practicable  a  species  of 
nautical  manceuvring  which  was  unknown  even  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  I  shall  show  thia 
more  fully  hereafter :  at  present  I  contrast  it  briefly 
with  the  incapacity  of  the  lonians  at  LadS,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  understood  how  painful  such  training 
really  was.  The  reader  of  Grecian  history  is  uau- 
ally  taught  to  associate  only  ideas  of  turbulence 
and  anarchy  with  the  Athenian  democraey ;  but  the 
Athenian  navy,  the  child  and  champion  of  that  de- 
mocraey, will  be  found  to  display  an  indefatigable 
labour  and  obedience  nowhere  elae  witnessed  in 
Greece,  and  of  which  even  the  first  lessons,  as  in 
the  case  now  before  us,  prove  to  others  so  irksome 
as  to  outweigh  the  prospect  of  extreme  and  immi- 
nent  peril.  The  same  impaüencd  of  steady  toil  and 
discipline,  which  the  lonians  displayed  to  their  own 
min  before  the  battle  of  LadS,  will  be  found  to 
characterize  them  fifty  years  afterwards  as  allies  of 
Athens,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  when  I 
come  to  describe  the  Athenian  empire. 

Ending  in  this  abrupt  and  mutinous  manner,  the 
judicious  suggestions  of  the  Phöksean  leader  did 
more  härm  than  good :   perhaps  bis  manner  of 
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dealing  may  have  been  unadvisedly  nide,  bot  we 
are  surprised  to  see  that  no  one  among»the  leaders 
of  the  larger  contingents  had  the  good  sense  to 
avail  himself  of  the  first  readiness  of  the  lonians, 
and  to  employ  his  superior  influence  in  securmg 
the  continuance  of  a  good  practice  once  begun. 
i>üorder  Not  one  such  8uperior  man  did  this  lonic  revolt 
^^  throw  up.  From  the  day  on  which  the  lonians 
fle^tna-  discarded  Dionysius,  their  camp  became.a  scene  of 
thfsuLn  disunion  and  mistrust :  some  of  them  grew  so  reck- 
ctptains.  j^gg  ^^^  unmanagcable,  that  the  better  portion  de- 
spaired  of  maintaining  any  orderly  battle ;  and  the 
Samians  in  particular  now  repented  that  they  had 
declined  the  Beeret  offers  made  to  them  by  their 
expelled  despot^ — ^akös  son  of  Sylosftn.  Tliey 
sent  privately  to  renew  the  negotiation,  received  a 
fresh  promise  of  the  same  indulgence,  and  agreed 
to  desert  when  the  oecasion  arrived.  On  the  day 
of  battle,  when  the  two  fleets  were  on  the  point  of 
Coming  to  action,  the  sixty  Samian  ships  all  saiied 
off,  except  eleven  whose  captains  disdained  such 
treachery :  cther  lonians  foUowed  their  example  ; 
yet  amidst  the  reciprocal  crimination  which  Hero- 
dotus  had  heard,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  determine 
who  was  most  to  blame,  thongh  he  names  the  Les- 
bians  as  among  the  earliest  deserters^.  The  hun- 
dred ships  from  Chios,  constituting  the  centre  of  the 
fleet — each  ship  carrying  forty  chosen  soldiers  fully 
armed— formed  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  rest; 
they  fought  with  the  greatest  fidelityandresolution, 
iuflicting  upon  the  enemy,  and  themselves  sustain- 
ing,  heavy  loss.     Dionysius  the  Phökaean  also  be- 

>  Herodüt.  vi.  13.  '  Herodot.  vi.  14, 15. 
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haved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  bis  previous  language,  Compiete 
and  captured  with  bis  three  ships  the  like  number  of  th»  Penian 
Pbenicians.     Bat  tbese  examples  of  bravery  did  not  ^'n^ 
compensate  the  treacbery  or  cowardice  of  tbe  rest,  ^^^^^^ 
and  tbe  defeat  of  tbe  lonians  at  Lad6  was  compiete  7^«i??"  ^ 

y  the  Chums. 

as  well  as  irrecoverable.  To  tbe  faitbful  Cbians, 
tbe  loss  was  terrible  botb  in  tbe  battle  and  after  it ; 
for  tbougb  some  of  tbeir  vessels  escaped  from  tbe 
defeat  safely  to  Cbios,  otbers  were  so  damaged  as 
to  be  obliged  to  run  asbore  close  at  band  on  tbe 
promontory  of  Mykalö,  wbere  tbe  crews  quitted 
tbem,  witb  tbe  intention  of  marcbing  nortbward 
tbrougb  the  Ephesian  territory  to  tbe  continent  op- 
posite  tbeir  own  Island.  We  bear  witb  astonisb- 
ment,  that  at  that  critical  moment,  the  Ephesian 
women  were  engaged  in  solemnizing  tbe  Thesmo- 
phoria, — ^a  festival  celebrated  at  night,  in  the  open 
air,  in  some  uninhabited  portion  of  tbe  territory,  and 
without  tbe  presence  of  any  male  person.  As  tbe 
Chian  fugitives  entered  tbe  Ephesian  territory  by 
night,  tbeir  Coming  being  neither  known  nor  anti- 
cipated,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  tbieves  or 
pirates  Coming  to  seize  the  women,  and  under  tbis 
error  they  were  attacked  by  tbe  Ephesians  and 
slain  ^  It  would  seem  from  tbis  incident  that  the 
Ephesians  bad  taken  no  part  in  tbe  lonic  revolt, 
nor  are  they  mentioned  amidst  the  various  contin- 
gents ;  nor  is  anything  said  either  of  Kolopbon,  or 
Lebedus,  or  Erae^ 

The  Pbdkaean  Dionysius,  perceiving  that  tbe 
defeat  of  LadS  was  tbe  min  of  the  lonic  cause,  and 
that  bis  native  city  was  again  doomed  to  Persian 

>  Herodot.  vi.  16.  '  Thacyd.  TÜi.  14. 
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Voionttry  subjectioD,  did  not  think  it  prodent  even  to  retum 
adven^res  home.  Immediately  alter  the  battle  he  set  sail, 
rfDiony-    jjQ^  £qj,  Phökaea,  but  for  the  Phenician  coast,  at  thia 

moment  stripped  of  its  protecting  cruisers.  He 
seized  several  Phenician  merchantmen,  out  of  wliich 
considerable  profit  was  obtained :  then  setting  sail 
for  Sicily,  he  undertook  the  oecupation  of  a  priva- 
teer  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians, 
abstaining  from  injury  towards  Greek8^  Such  an 
employment  seems  then  to  have  been  considered 
perfectiy  admissible.  A  considerable  body  of  Sa- 
mians  also  migrated  to  Sicily,  indignant  at  the 
treachery  of  their  admirals  in  the  battle,  and  yet 
more  indignant  at  the  approaching  restoration  of 
their  despot  ^akSs.  How  these  Samian  emigrants 
became  establisbed  in  the  Sicilian  town  of  Zankl6^ 
I  shall  mention  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  Sicilian 
events,  which  will  come  hereafter. 
B.c.  496-  The  victory  of  Ladd  enabled  the  Persians  to  at- 
tack  Mil^tus  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  they  pro- 
secuted  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour,  by  un- 
dermining  the  walls,  and  by  various  engines  of  at- 
tack  :  their  resources  in  this  respect  seem  to  have 
Siege,  cap.  bccu  eulargcd  since  the  days  of  Harpagus.  In  no 
nün'of  Mi-  loug  timc  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  mise- 
Pondans.  ^  rablc  was  the  fate  reserved  to  it.  The  adult  male 
population  was  cbiefly  slain ;  while  such  of  them 
as  were  preserved,  together  with  the  women  and 
children,  were  sent  in  a  body  to  Susa  to  await  the 
Orders  of  Darius,  who  assigned  to  them  a  residence 

'  Herodot.  vi.  17.  Xi^ior^r  «corftrri^jccc  'EXXi^miv  iUv  ovdtp^s,  Kapx*!* 
doyiav  de  Kai  Tvptrrjp&v. 
'  Herodot.  vi.  23-25. 
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at  Ampe,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 
The  temple  at  Branchidae  was  bumt  and  pillaged, 
as  Hekatseus  had  predicted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolt :  the  large  treasures  therein  contained  must 
have  gone  far  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  Persian 
army.  The  Milesian  territory  is  said  to  have  been 
altogether  denuded  of  its  former  inhabitants — ^the 
Persians  retaining  for  themselves  the  city  with  the 
piain  adjoining  to  it,  and  making  over  the  moun- 
tainous  portions  to  the  Karians  of  Pedasa.  Some 
few  of  the  Milesians  found  a  place  among  the  Sa- 
mian  emigrants  to  Sicily^  It  is  certain  however 
that  new  Grecian  inhabitants  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently  admitted  into  Mildtus ;  for  it  appears  ever 
afterwards  as  a  Grecian  town,  though  with  dimi- 
nished  power  and  importance. 

The  capture  of  Mildtus,  in  the  sixth  year  from 
the  commencement  of  the  revolt^,  carried  with  it 

'  Herodot.  vi.  18,  19«  20.  22. 

'  Herodot«  vi.  18.  alpiown  kot  äxp/is,  er  rf  ^i^V  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^O" 
ontiruw  TTfs  *Apumy6p9§t.  ThiB  ib  almost  the  only  distinct  chronolo- 
gical  •tatement  which  we  find  in  Herodotus  respecting  the  lonic  re- 
volt. The  other  evidentes  of  time  in  his  chapters  are  more  or  less  equi- 
vocal :  nor  is  there  snfficient  teatimony  before  ns  to  enable  us  to  arrange 
the  events»  between  the  commenoement  of  the  lonic  revolt  and  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  into  the  predae  years  to  vrhich  they  belong.  The 
battle  of  Marathon  stände  fixed  for  September  490  b.c.  :  the  siege  of 
Mil^tns  may  probably  have  been  finished  in  496-496  b.c.»  and  the  lonic 
revolt  may  have  begun  in  502-501  b.c.  Such  are  the  dates  vrhich,  on 
the  whole,  appear  to  me  most  probable,  though  I  am  far  from  consi- 
dering  them  as  certain. 

Chronological  critics  differ  considerably  in  their  arrangement  of  the 
events  here  alladed  to  among  particalar  years.  See  Appendix  No.  5, 
p.  244,  in  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici ;  Professor  Schultz,  Beyträge 
zu  genaueren  Zeitbestimmungen  von  der  63°  zur  72°  Olympiade, 
p.  177-183,  in  the  Kieler  Philologische  Studien;  and  Weissenboro, 
Beyträge  zur  genaueren  Erforschung  der  alten  Griechischen  Geschichte, 
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The  Pbeni.  thc  rapid  subinission  of  the  neighbouring  towns  hi 
reconqnen  Kaiia^ ;  Eod  during  the  next  Summer — the  Pheni- 
couu  cian  fleet  having  wintered  at  Mildtus — the  Persian 
^]^[^    foroes  by  sea  and  land  reconquered  all  the  Asiatic 

Jena  1844»  p.  87  9eqq. :  not  to  mention  Reiz  and  lArcher.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton reckons  only  ten  yeara  from  the  beginning  of  the  lonic  revolt  to  the 
batüe  of  Biarathon ;  which  appean  to  me  too  short,  thoogh,  on  titc 
other  hand,  the  fourteen  yean  reckooed  by  Larcher—nrach  more  the 
sixteen  yeara  reckoned  by  Reiz — are  too  long.  Mr.  Clinton  compresaes 
inconTeniently  the  latter  portion  of  the  internal — ^that  portion  which 
elapeed  between  the  siege  of  Mil^tos  and  the  battle  of  Marathon :  and 
the  very  improbable  tuppoaition  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  resort— of  a 
confusion  in  the  language  of  Herodotos  between  Attic  and  Ol3nnpic 
yeara — indicates  that  he  i«  pressing  the  tezt  of  the  historian  too  doeeJy, 
when  he  states  "  that  Herodotus  specifies  a  term  of  three  yeara  between 
the  capture  of  Mil^tus  and  the  ezpedition  of  Datis :"  see  F.  H.  ad  ann. 
499.  He  places  the  capture  of  Mil6tu8  in  494  b.c.  ;  which  I  am  in- 
clined  to  believe  a  year  later — if  not  two  yeara  later — than  the  reality. 
Indeed  as  Mr.  Clinton  placea  the  ezpedition  of  Aristagoras  againat 
Naxos  (which  was  immediatelf  htfort  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt, 
sinoe  Aristagoras  seized  the  lonic  despots  white  that  fleet  yet  remained 
congregated  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  ezpedition)  in  501  b.c.« 
and  as  Herodotus  ezpressly  says  that  Mildtus  was  taken  in  the  sizth 
year  after  the  revolt,  it  would  foUow  that  tlus  capture  ought  to  belong 
to  495,  and  not  to  494  b.c.  I  incline  to  place  it  either  in  496  or  in 
495 ;  and  the  Nazian  ezpedition  in  502  or  501,  leaning  towaids  the 
earlier  of  the  two  dates :  Schultz  agrees  with  Larcher  in  placing  the 
Nazian  ezpedition  in  504  b.c.,  yet  he  assigns  the  capture  of  Mitötus  to 
496  B.c.-^whereas  Herodotus  states  that  the  last  of  these  two  events 
was  in  the  sizth  year  after  the  revolt,  which  revolt  immediately  suc- 
ceeded  on  the  firet  of  the  two,  within  the  same  summer.  Weissenbom 
places  the  capture  of  Mil6tus  in  496  b.c.,  and  the  ezpedition  to  Nazos 
in  499 — suspecting  that  the  tezt  in  Herodotus — iicr^  th^i — ^is  incorrect, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  rtrapirtf  h-ti,  the  fourth  year  (p.  125 :  compare 
the  chronological  table  in  bis  work,  p.  222).  He  attempts  to  show  that 
the  particular  incidents  composing  the  lonic  revolt,  as  Herodotus  re- 
counts  it,  cannot  be  made  to  occupy  more  than  four  yeara ;  but  his 
reasoning  is  in  my  judgment  unsatisfactory,  and  the  conjecture  inad- 
missible.  The  distinct  affirmation  of  the  historian,  as  to  the  entire  in- 
terval  between  the  two  events,  is  of  much  more  evidentiary  value  than 
our  coDJectural  summing  up  of  the  details. 

It  is  vain,  I  think,  to  try  to  arrange  these  details  according  to  pre- 
eise  yeara  :  this  can  only  be  done  very  loosely. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  25. 
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Greeks»  insular  as  well  as  Continental.  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Tenedos — the  towns  in  the  Chersonese 
— Selymbria  and  Perinthus  in  Thrace — ^Prokonnö- 
8UR  and  Artakd  in  the  Propontis — all  these  towns 
were  taken  or  sacked  by  the  Persian  and  Phenician 
fleet^  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  and  Chalkd- 
dön  fled  for  the  most  part,  without  even  awaiting  its 
arrivaly  to  Mesembria,  and  the  Athenian  Miltiadds  Narrow 
only  escaped  Persian  captivity  by  a  rapid  flight  MUtiidSs 
from  bis  abode  in  the  Chersonese  to  Athens :  bis  ^J^^ 
pursuers  were  indeed  so  close  upon  bim,  that  one 
of  bis  ships,  with  bis  son  Metiochus  on  board,  feil 
into  their  hands.  As  Miltiadds  had  been  strenuous 
in  urging  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion,  the  Phenicians  were  particularly  anxious  to 
get  possession  of  bis  person,  as  the  most  acceptable 
of  all  Greek  prisoners  to  the  Persian  king ;  who 
however,  when  Metiochus  the  son  of  Miltiadds  was 
brought  to  Susa,  not  only  did  bim  no  barm,  but 
treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  bim  a 
Persian  wife  with  a  comfortable  maintenance*. 

Far  otherwise  did  the  Persian  generals  deal  with  ^^^P^^ 
the  reconquered  eitles  on  and  near  the  coast.    The  »um»  «fter 
threats  which  had  been  held  out  before  the  battle  qunt. 
of  Ladd  were  realized  to  the  füll :  the  most  beauti- 
ful  Greek  youths  and  virgins  were  picked  out,  to 

*  Herodot.  vi.  31-33.  It  may  perhaps  be  to  this  buming  and  sacking 
of  the  eitles  in  the  Propontis  and  on  the  Asiatic  aide  of  the  Hellespont 
that  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  591)  makes  allasion ;  though  he  ascribes  the  pro- 
ceeding  to  a  different  cause — to  the  fear  of  Darius  that  the  Scythians 
would  cross  into  Asia  to  avenge  themselves  upon  him  for  attacking 
theni,  and  that  the  towns  on  the  coast  would  fumish  them  with  vessels 
for  the  passage. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  41. 
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be  distributed  among  the  Persian  grandees  as 
eunuchs  or  inmates  of  the  harems ;  the  cities,  with 
their  edifices  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  were  made 
a  prey  to  the  flames ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Islands, 
Herodotus  even  teils  us  that  a  line  of  Persians  was 
formed  from  shore  to  shore,  whlch  swept  each  ter- 
ritory from  north  to  south,  and  drove  the  inhabit- 
ants  out  of  it^  That  much  of  this  hard  treatment 
is  well-founded,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  bat  it  must 
be  exaggerated  as  to  extent  of  depopulation  and 
destruction,  for  these  Islands  and  cities  appear  ever 
afterwards  as  occupied  by  a  Grecian  population, 
and  even  as  in  a  tolerable,  though  reduced,  condi- 
tion.  Samos  was  made  an  exception  to  the  rest, 
and  completely  spared  by  the  Persians,  as  a  reward 
to  its  captains  for  setting  the  example  of  desertion 
at  the  battle  of  Ladd ;  while  Mak^s  the  despot  of 
that  Island  was  reinstated  in  bis  govemment '.  It 
appears  that  several  other  despots  were  reinstated 
at  the  same  time  in  their  respective  cities,  though 
we  are  not  told  which. 
Movements  Amidst  the  sufferings  endured  by  so  many  inno- 
ofHistueni.  Cent  persous,  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  the 
fate  of  Histiaeus  excites  but  little  sympathy.  He 
was  carrying  on  bis  piracies  at  Byzantium  when  he 
learnt  the  surrender  of  Mildtus ;  he  then  thought  it 
expedient  to  sail  with  bis  Lesbian  vessels  for  Chios, 
where  admittance  was  refused  to  him ;  but  the 
Chians,  weakened  as  they  had  been  by  the  late 
battle,  were  in  little  condition  to  resist,  so  that  he 
defeated  their  troops  and  despoiled  the  Island. 
During  the  present  break-up  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 

^  Herodot.  vi.  31,  32,  33.  *  Herodot  vi.  95. 
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there  were  doubtless  many  who  (like  the  Phökaean 
Dionysius)  did  not  choose  to  return  home  to  an 
enslaved  city,  yet  had  no  fixed  plan  for  a  new 
abode :  of  theae  exiles,  a  conBiderable  number  put 
themselves  ander  the  temporary  command  of  Hi* 
stiseus,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  plunder  of 
Thasos^  While  besieging  that  town,  he  learnt  the 
news  that  the  Phenician  fleet  had  quitted  Mildtus 
to  attack  the  remaining  lonic  towns,  and  he  left 
his  designs  on  Thasos  unfinished,  in  order  to  go 
and  defend  Lesbos.  But  in  this  latter  island  the 
dearth  of  provisions  was  such,  that  he  was  forced 
to  cross  over  to  the  continent  to  reap  the  Standing 
com  around  Atameus  and  in  the  fertiie  piain  of 
Mysia  near  the  river  KaYkus.  Here  he  feil  in  with 
a  considerable  Persian  force  under  Harpagus — ^was 
beaten,  compelled  to  flee,  and  taken  prisoner.  On 
his  bemg  carried  to  Sardis,  Artaphernds  the  satrap 
caused  him  to  be  at  once  crucified :  partly  no  doubt 
from  genuine  hatred,  but  partly  also  under  the 
persuasion  that  if  he  were  sent  up  as  a  prisoner  to 
Susa,  he  might  again  become  dangerous,  since  Da* 
rius  would  even  now  spare  his  life,  under  an  inde« 
lible  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  The  head  of  Histiaeus 
was  embalmed  and  sent  up  to  Susa,  where  Darius 
caused  it  to  be  honourably  buried,  condemning  this 
precipitate  execution  of  a  man  who  had  once  been 
his  preserver*. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  capture  of  Mildtus  b.c.  494- 
excited  the  strongest  feeling,  of  mixed  sympathy 

'  Herodot.  vi.  26-28.  Sy»v  'Id»M»r  ml  MoKiwf  uvxpovt. 
'  Herodot.  yi.  28«  29#  30. 
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Sympathy  and  constemation,  among  the  Atbenians.  In  the 
of  the  succeeding  year  (so  at  least  we  are  led  to  think, 
at\he'^p-  though  the  date  cannot  be  positively  determined) 
ißto^thc"  *'  ^^  selected  as  the  subject  of  a  tragedy — ^The 
^^  Capture  of  Mildtus — by  the  dramatic  poet  Phryni- 
f  hrynichos  chus  ;  which,  when  performed,  so  painfuUy  wrung 
the  feelings  of  the  Athenian  audience,  that  they 
burst  into  tears  in  the  theatre,  and  the  poet  was  con- 
demned  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  drachmae,  as 
**  having  recalled  to  them  their  owh  misfortunes^" 
The  piece  was  forbidden  to  be  afterwards  acted,  and 
it  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Some  critics  have 
supposed  that  Herodotus  has  not  correctly  assigned 
the  real  motive  which  determined  the  Athenians  to 
impose  this  fine';  for  it  is  certain  that  the  subjects 
usually  selected  for  tragedy  were  portions  of  heroic 
legend,  and  not  matters  of  recent  history;  so  that 
the  Athenians  might  complain  of  Phrynichus  on  the 
double  ground — ^for  having  violated  an  established 
canon  of  propriety,  as  well  as  for  touching  their 
sensibilities  too  deeply.  Still  I  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Herodotus  is 
substantially  the  true  one ;  but  it  is  very  possible 
that  Phrynichus,  at  an  age  when  tragic  poetry  had 
not  yet  reached  its  füll  development,  might  touch 
this  very  tender  subject  with  a  rough  and  offensive 
band,  before  a  people  who  had  fair  reason  to  dread 
the  like  cruel  fate  for  themselves.  iEschylus,  in 
bis  Persae,  would  naturally  carry  with  him  the  füll 

'  lierodot.  v.  21.    «£  dva/janfatoTa  oUifta  Koicdi   compare  vü.  152; 
also  Kallisthends  ap.  Strabo.  xiv.  p.  635,  and  Plutarch,  Pnecept.  Rei- 
^  publ.  Gerend.  p.  814. 

'  See  Welcker,  Griechische  TragödieD,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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tide  of  Athenian  sympathy,  while  dwelling  on  the 
victories  of  Salamis  and  Piatsea ;  bat  to  interest  the 
audience  in  Persian  success  and  Grecian  suffering 
was  a  task  in  which  much  greater  poets  tlian  Phry- 
nichus  would  have  failed — and  which  no  judicious 
poet  would  have  undertaken.  The  sack  of  Magde- 
burg by  Count  Tilly,  in  the  Thirty  Years*  war, 
was  not  likely  to  be  endured  as  the  subject  of 
dramatic  representation  in  any  Protestant  town  of 
Germany. 


VOL.  IV.  2  B 
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Sympathy  and  coiistematioD,  among  the  '- 

of  tbe  succeeding  year  (so  at  leasf 

at^the'cT^  though  the  date  cannot  ' 

Ißtolhi"  it  was  selected  as  thr  XXVI. 

^^  Capture  of  MilÄtus-,  „  ^^  „ .  „ .  ^„^^r 

wnter  r  i  .  ,         v  ^  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON, 

ybrynichoi   chUS  ;   whlCÜ,  Wü^ 

the  feelings  of         aapter,  I  indicated  the  point 
borst  into  tea*"      vween  the  Earopean  and  Asiatic 
deinned  to  •     *ecian  history — the  commencement 
"having     A  Persian  Intention  to  conquer  Attica; 
The  pif  ,/^d  first  in  the  form  of  a  threat  by  Arta- 
it  ha  js  tbe  satrap,  when  he  enjoined  the  Athenians 
sur  ly^e  back  Hippias  as  the  oniy  condition  of  safety, 
t*  ^  afterwards  converted  into  a  passion  in  the 
c^om  of  Darius  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of 
5^i8.     From  this  time  forward,  therefore,  the 
afiairs  of  Greece  and  Persia  come  to  be  in  direct 
,  relation  one  with  the  other,  and  capable  of  being 

embodied,  much  more  than  before^  into  one  con- 
tinuous  narrative. 
^^.         The  reconquest  of  lonia  being  thoroughly  com- 
ijg^Ar-*  pleted,  ArtaphernSs  proceeded  to  organise  the  future 
^^e*    govemment  of  it,  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
fnonliu      forethought  not  often  visible  in  Persian  proceedings. 
He  convoked  deputies  from  all  the  different  cities, 
and  compelied  them  to  enter  into  a  permanent  Con- 
vention, for  the  amicable  settlement  of  disputes,  so 
as  to  prevent  all  employment  of  force  by  any  one 
against  the  others :  moreover  he  caused  the  territory 
of  each  city  to  be  measured  by  parasangs  (each  para- 
sang  was  equal  to  thirty  stadia,  or  about  three  miles 
and  a  half),  and  arranged  the  assessments  of  tribute 
according  to  this  measurement,  without  any  ma- 
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departure,  however,  from  the  sums  which  had 
tid  before  the  revolt^  Unfortunately,  He- 
unusuaily  brief  in  bis  allusion  to  this 
which  it  would  have  been  higbly  in- 
able  to  comprehend  perfectly.  We 
i'  assume  it  as  certain,  that  both  the 
ja  and  the  territory  of  many  among  the 
cities^  if  not  of  all,  were  materially  altered  in 
v>nsequence  of  the  preceding  revolt,  and  still  more 
in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  with  which  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  revolt  had  been  accompanied.  In 
regard  to  Mildtus,  Herodotus  teils  us  that  the  Per- 
sians  retained  for  themselves  the  city  with  its  cir- 
cumjacent  piain,  bat  gave  the  mountain-portion  of 
the  Milesian  territory  to  the  Karians  of  PSdasa^: 
this  proceeding  would  naturally  call  for  a  fresh 
measurement  and  assessmeut  of  tribute ;  and  there 
may  have  been  similar  transfers  of  land  elsewhere. 
I  have  already  observed  that  the  Statements  which 
we  find  in  Herodotus,  of  utter  depopulation  and  de- 
struction  falling  upon  the  cities,  cannot  be  credited 
in  their  füll  extent ;  for  these  cities  are  all  peopled, 
and  all  Hellenic,  afterwards :  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  partially  true,  and  that  the 
miseries  of  those  days,  as  stated  in  the  work  of 
Hekataeus  as  well  as  by  contemporary  informants 
with  whom  Herodotus  had  probably  conversed, 
must  have  been  extreme.  New  inhabitants  would 
probably  be  admitted  in  many  of  them,  to  supply 
the  loss  sustained  ;  and  such  infusion  of  fresh  blood 
would  strengthen  the  necessity  for  the  Organization 
introduced  by  ArtaphernÄs,  in  order  to  determine 

»  Herodot.  vi.  42.  '  Herodot.  vi.  20. 
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clearly  the  obligations  due  from  the  eitles  both  to 

tbe  PersiaQ  govemment  and  towards  each  other. 

Herodotus  considers  tbat  tbe  arrangemeat  was  ex- 

tremely  beneficial  to  the  lonians,  and  so  it  must 

unquestionably  bave  appeared,  Coming  as  it  did 

immediately  after  so  mucb  previous  suffering :  he 

fartber  adds  that  the  tribute  tben  fixed  remained 

unaitered  untii  bis  own  day — a  Statement  requiring 

some  comment,  whtch  I  reserve  until  tbetime  arrives 

for  describing  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 

after  the  repulse  of  Xerxds  from  Greece  Proper. 

Mardonios       Meanwbile  the  intentions  of  Darios  for  the  con- 

^umy      quest  of  Greece  were  now  effectively  manifested: 

^he^pata    Mardonius,  invested  with  the  supreme  command, 

despotiUi  *^^  ^'  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^  lai'ge  force,  was  sent  down  in 
^e  Graek  the  cusuing  spHng  for  the  purpose.  Having  reached 
Kilikia  in  tbe  course  of  the  march,  he  himself  got 
on  ship-board  and  went  by  sea  to  lonia,  while  bis 
army  marched  across  Asia  Minor  to  tbe  Hellespont. 
His  proceeding  in  lonia  surprises  us,  and  seems  to 
have  appeared  surprising  as  well  to  Herodotus 
himself  as  to  his  readers.  Mardonius  deposed  the 
despots  throughout  the  various  Greek  cities\  and 

^  Herodot.  vi.  43.  In  recounting  thit  deposition  of  the  despots  by 
Mardonius,  Herodotus  reasons  from  it  as  an  analogy  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  the  correctness  of  another  of  his  Statements»  which  (he 
acqnaints  as)  many  persons  disputed ;  namely,  the  discussion  which 
he  reports  to  have  tsJcen  place  among  the  seven  conspirators»  after  the 
death  of  the  Magian  Smerdis,  whether  they  should  establish  amonarchy, 
an  oUgarchy,  or  a  democracy — ivBaxira  luytora»  Bmffui  ipi»  roun  fj^ 
äurt^KoiUyouri  t&p  'EXXi^iwv,  Jltpa4wp  roiiri  iirra  'OroMra  yWk^r  airo- 
d€(a<rBai,  ins  XP^^^  ^'^  IhjfAOKpmftrStu  Uipaus*  rovs  yäp  rupayvovs  tv» 
'laivflov  KaTcmav<ras  iravras  6  Maplidpios,  ^fioKparias  Kariara  €t  riis  w6» 
Xtas.  Such  passages  as  this  let  us  into  the  controversies  of  the  time, 
and  proTe  that  Herodotus  found  many  objectors  to  his  story  about  the 
discussion  on  theories  of  government  among  the  seven  Persian  conspi- 
rators  (iii.  80-82). 
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left  the  people  of  each  to  govern  themselves,  sub- 
ject  to  the  Persian  dominion  and  tribute.  This 
was  a  complete  reversal  of  the  former  pölicy  of 
Persia,  and  niust  be  ascribed  to  a  new  conviction, 
doubtless  wise  and  well-founded,  which  had  recently 
grown  up  among  the  Persian  leaders,  that  on  the 
whole  their  unpopularity  was  aggravated,  more  than 
their  strength  was  increased,  by  employing  these 
despots  as  Instruments.  The  phsenomena  of  the 
late  lonic  revolt  were  well  calculated  to  teach  such 
a  lesson  ;  but  we  shall  not  often  find  the  Persians 
profiting  by  experience,  throughout  the  course  of 
this  history. 

Mardonius  did  not  remain  long  in  lonia,  but  ?f™!J*^**«» 

S^  mto  Tnnce 

passed  on  with  bis  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  and  Mace- 
the  land-force  had  already  arrived :  he  transported  iieet  de. 
it  across  into  Europe,  and  began  his  march  through  J'Srribie^ 
Thrace ;  all  of  which  had  already  been  reduced  by  JJSunt'*^ 
Megabazus,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  participated  Athos— iic 
in  the  lonic  revolt.     The  island  of  Thasus  surren-  mto  Asia. 
dered  to  the  fleet  without  any  resistance,  and  the 
land-force  was  conveyed  across  the  Strymon  to  the 
Greek  city  of  Akanthus,  on  the  westem  coast  of 
the  Strymonic  Gulf.     From  hence  his  land-force 
marched  into  Macedonia,  and  subdued  a  consider- 
able  portion  of  its  inhabitants — perhaps  some  of 
those  not  comprised  in  the  dominion  of  Amyntas, 
since  that  prince  had  before  submitted  to  Megaba- 
zus.     Meanwhile  he  sent  his  fleet  to  double  the 
promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and  to  join  the  land- 
force  again  at  the  Gulf  of  Therma,  with  a  view  of 
conquering  as  much  of  Greece  as  he  could,  and 
even  of  prosecuting  the  march  as  far  as  Athens  and 
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Eretria^;  so  that  the  expedition  afterwards  accom- 
plished  by  Xerx^s  would  have  been  tried  at  least  by 
Mardonius,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  earlier,  had  not 
a  terribie  storm  completely  disabled  the  fleet.  The 
sea  near  Athos  was  then,  and  is  now,  füll  of  peril 
to  navigators :  one  of  the  hurricanes  so  frequent  in 
its  neighbourhood  overtook  the  Persian  fleet,  de- 
stroyed  three  hundred  ships,  and  drowned  or  cast 
ashore  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men :  of  those 
who  reached  the  shore,  many  died  of  cold,  or  were 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  on  that  inhospitable 
tongue  of  land.  This  disaster  checked  altogether 
the  farther  progress  of  Mardonius,  who  also  sus« 
tained  considerable  loss  with  his  land-army,  and 
was  himself  wounded,  in  a  night  attack  made  upon 
him  by  the  tribe  of  Thracians  called  Brygi.  Though 
strong  enough  to  repel  and  avenge  this  attack,  and 
to  subdue  the  Brygi,  he  was  yet  in  no  condition 
to  advance  farther.  Both  the  land-force  and  the 
fleet  were  conveyed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
from  thence  across  to  Asia,  with  all  the  shame  of 
failure ;  nor  was  Mardonius  again  employed  by 
Darius,  though  we  cannot  make  out  that  the  fault 
was  imputable  to  him^.  We  shall  hear  of  him 
again  under  XerxSs. 
Island  of  The  ill-success  of  Mardonius  seems  to  have  in* 
prepares  to  spircd  the  Thasiaus,  so  recently  subdued,  with  the 
thlpCT^s  idea  of  revolting ;  at  least  their  conduct  provoked 
whv^  *®  the  suspicion  of  Darius ;  for  they  made  active  pre- 

^  Herodot.  vi.  43,  44.   hrofmtorro  d«  ciri  rt  'Eperptap  ical  'AAjvor. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  44-94.  Charon  of  Lampsakns  had  noticed  the  storm 
near  Mount  Athos,  and  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  (Cha- 
roois  Fragment.  3,  ed.  Didot;  Athen»,  ix.  p.  394). 
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parations  for  defence,  both  by  building  war-ships, 
and  by  strengthening  their  fortifications.  The  Tha- 
sians  were  at  this  time  in  great  opulence»  chiefly 
from  their  gold  and  siiver  mines,  both  in  their  island 
and  in  their  mainland  territory  opposite.  Their 
mines  at  Skaptd  HylS  in  Thrace  yielded  to  them 
an  annual  income  of  eighty  talents  ;  and  altogether 
their  surplus  revenue — after  defraying  all  the  ex- 
penses  of  government  so  that  the  inhabitants 
were  entirely  untaxed — was  two  hundred  talents 
(£46,000,  if  Attic  talents ;  more,  if  either  Euboic 
or  ifigina^an).  With  these  large  means,  they  were 
enabled  soon  to  make  preparations  which  excited 
notice  among  their  neighbours,  many  of  whom 
were  doubtless  jealous  of  their  prosperity,  and  per- 
haps  inclined  to  dispute  with  them  possession  of 
the  profitable  mines  of  Skaptd  Hyld.  As  in  other 
cases,  so  in  this:  the  jealousies  among  subject 
neighbours  often  procured  revelations  to  the  supe- 
rior  power :  the  proceedings  of  the  Thasians  were 
made  known,  and  they  were  forced  to  raze  their 
fortifications  as  well  as  to  surrender  all  their  ships 
to  the  Persians  at  AbdSra^ 

Though  dissatisfied  with  Mardonius,  Darius  was  Prepm- 
only  the  more  eagerly  bent  on  his  project  of  con-  parius  for 
quering  Greece,  and  Hippias  was  at  his  side  to  creecei^ 
keep  alive  his  wrath  against  the  Athenians^.  Orders  henids* 
were  despatched  to  the  maritime  cities  of  his  em-  qj^^* 
pire  to  equip  both  ships  of  war  and  horse-trans-  *!*^"J* 
ports  for  a  renewed  attempt.     His  intentions  were  earth  and 
probably  known  in  Greece  itself  by  this  time,  from  many  of 
the  recent  march  of  his  army  to  Macedonia ;  but  lubmit. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  46-48.     See  a  similar  case  of  discloaure  arising  fröm 
jealousy  between  Tenedos  and  Lesbos  (Tbucyd.  iii.  2). 
'  Herodot.  vi.  94. 
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he  now  thought  it  advisable  to  send  heralds  round 
to  most  of  the  Grecian  eitles,  in  order  to  require 
from  each  the  formal  token  of  Submission — earth 
and  water ;  and  thus  to  ascertain  what  extent  of 
resistance  his  intended  expedition  was  likely  to 
experience*.  The  answers  reeeived  were  to  a  high 
degree  favourable :  many  of  the  continental  Greeks 
sent  their  Submission,  as  well  as  all  those  islanders 
to  whom  application  was  made.  Among  the  for- 
mer we  are  probably  to  reckon  the  Thebans  and 
Thessalians,  though  Herodotus  does  not  particu- 
larize  them :  among  the  latter  Naxos,  Euboea,  and 
Bome  of  the  smaller  Islands,  are  not  included  ;  but 
^gina,  at  that  time  the  first  maritime  power  of 
Greece,  is  expressly  incli\ded  ^ 
iEgina  Nothiug  marks  so  clearly  the  imminent  peril  in 

tbose  towni  which  the  liberties  of  Greece  were  now  placed ,  and 
muted— *^  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Persians  after  their  re- 
retltiow  of  co^q^^ßt  öf  lonia,  as  this  abasement  on  the  part  of 
this  isiaod.  the  jEginetans,  whose  commerce  with  the  Asiatic 
islands  and  continent  doubtless  impressed  them 
strongly  with  the  melancholy  consequences  of  un- 
successfül  resistance  to  the  Great  King.  But  on 
the  present  occasion  their  conduct  was  dictated  as 
much  by  antipathy  to  Athens  as  by  fear,  so  that 
Greece  was  thus  threatened  with  the  intrusion  of 
the  Persian  arm  as  ally  and  arbiter  in  her  internal 
contests — a  contingency  which,  if  it  had  occurred 
now  in  the  dispute  between  iEgina  and  Athens, 
would  have  led  to  the  certain  enslavement  of 
Greece,  though  when  it  did  occur  nearly  a  Century 
afterwards,  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  and  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  struggle 

*  Herodot.  vi.  48^9»  viii.  46. 
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between  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  Greece  had  be- 
come  strong  enough  in  her  own  force  to  endure  it 
without  the  loss  of  substantial  independence.  The 
war  between  Thebes  and  iBgina  on  one  side,  and 
Athens  on  the  other — begun  several  years  before, 
and  growing  out  of  the  connection  between  Athens 
and  Plataea — ^had  never  yet  been  terminated :  the 
jEginetans  had  taken  part  in  that  war  from  gra- 
tuitous  feeling,  either  of  friendship  for  Thebes  or 
of  enmity  to  Athens,  without  any  direct  ground  of 
quarreis  and  they  had  begun  the  war  even  without 
the  formality  of  notice.  Though  a  period  appa- 
rently  not  less  than  fourteen  years  (from  about 
506-492  B.c.)  had  elapsed  since  it  began,  the  State 
of  hostility  still  continued ;  and  we  may  well  con- 
ceive  that  Hippias,  the  great  instigator  of  Persian 
attack  upon  Greece,  would  not  fall  to  enforce  upon 
all  the  enemies  of  Athens  the  prudence  of  second- 
ing,  or  at  least  of  not  opposing,  the  efforts  of  the 
Persian  to  reinstate  him  in  that  city.  It  was  partly 
under  this  feeling,  combined  with  genuine  alarm, 
that  both  Thebes  and  iBgina  manifested  submissive 
dispositions  towards  the  heralds  of  Darius. 

Among  these  heralds,  some  had  gone  both  to  ^^^^ . 
Athens  and  to  Sparta,  for  the  same  purpose  of  de-  m  put  to 
manding  earth  and  water.     The  reception  given  to  at  Atheni 
them  at  both  places  was  angry  in  the  extreme :  the  "^  ^**"^ 
Athenians  cast  the  herald  into  the  pit  called  the 

'  Herodot.  v.  81-89*  See  above,  chapter  xzxi.  The  legeodary  story 
there  given  as  the  provocation  of  iEgina  to  the  war  is  evidently  DOt  to 
be  treated  as  a  real  and  historical  cause  of  war :  a  Btate  of  quarrel 
causes  all  such  stories  to  be  raked  up,  and  some  probably  to  be  in- 
vented.  It  is  like  the  old  alleged  quarrel  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Pelasgi  of  Lemnos  (vi.  137-140). 
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BarathrumS  iato  which  they  sometimes  precipi- 
tated  public  criminals:  the  Spartans  threw  the 
herald  who  came  to  tbem  into  a  well,  desiring 
tbe  unfortunate  messenger  to  take  earth  and  water 
from  thence  to  tbe  king.  The  inviolability  of 
heralds  was  so  ancient  and  undisputed  in  Greece, 
from  tbe  Homeric  times  downward,  that  nothing 
Short  of  the  fiercest  excitement  could  have  insti- 
gated  any  Grecian  Community  to  such  an  outrage ; 
but  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  now  accustomed  to 
regard  tbemselves  as  tbe  first  of  all  Grecian  states, 
and  to  be  addressed  always  in  the  character  of 
superiors,  the  demand  appeared  so  gross  an  insult 
as  to  banish  from  their  minds  for  the  time  all  recol- 

'  It  is  to  thiB  treatment  of  the  herald  that  the  story  in  Platarch's 
Life  of  ThemistoklÄs  must  allude,  if  that  story  iodeed  be  tnie ;  for  the 
Persian  king  was  not  likely  to  send  a  second  herald,  alter  ancfa  treat- 
ment of  the  first.  An  Interpreter  accompanied  the  herald,  speaking 
Greek  as  well  as  his  own  native  language.  Themistokl6s  proposed  and 
carried  a  vote  that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  for  ba^ing  employed  the 
Greek  language  as  medium  for  barbaric  dictation.  (Plutarch,  Themist 
c.  6.)  We  should  be  glad  to  know  from  whom  Plutarch  copied  this  story. 

Pausanias  states  that  it  was  Miltiad^s  who  proposed  the  putting  to 
death  of  the  heralds  at  Athens  (iii.  12,  6) ;  and  that  the  diyine  jadg- 
ment  feil  upon  his  family  in  consequence  of  it.  From  whom  Paa- 
sanias  copied  this  statement  I  do  not  know  :  certainly  not  from  Hero- 
dotus,  who  does  not  mention  Miltiadls  in  the  case,  and  expresaly  says 
that  he  does  not  know  in  what  manner  the  divine  judgment  overtook 
the  Athenians  for  the  crime — "  except  (says  he)  that  their  city  and 
country  was  afterwards  laid  waste  by  Xerxis ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
this  happened  on  account  of  the  outrage  on  the  heralds."  (Herodot 
vü.  133.) 

The  belief  that  there  must  have  been  a  divine  judgment  of  some  sort 
or  other  presented  a  strong  Stimulus  to  invent  or  twist  some  historical 
fact  to  correspond  with  it.  Herodotus  has  sufficient  regard  for  truth 
to  resist  this  Stimulus  and  to  confess  his  ignorance ;  a  circumstance 
which  goes,  along  with  others,  to  strengthen  our  confidence  in  his 
general  authority.  His  silence  weakens  the  credibility,  but  does  not 
refute  the  allegation,  of  Pausanias  with  regard  to  Miltiad^ — which  is 
certainly  not  intrinsically  iroprobable. 
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lection  of  established  obligations.  They  came  sub- 
sequently,  however,  to  repent  of  the  act  as  highly 
criminal,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  the  cause  of  mis* 
fortunes  which  overtook  them  thirty  or  forty  years 
afterwards :  how  they  tried  at  that  time  to  expiate 
it,  I  shall  hereafter  recount^ 

But  if,  on  the  one  band,  the  wouuded  dignity  of  |§^^j®„ 
the  Spartans  hurried  them  into  the  commission  of  throwing 

Sparte  into 

this  wrong,  it  was  on  the  other  band  of  signal  use  a  state  of 
to  the  general  liberties  of  Greece,  by  rousing  them  a^Mt^ 
out  of  their  apathy  as  to  the  Coming  invader,  and  ^®™*' 
placing  them  with  regard  to  bim  in  the  same  State 
of  inexpiable  hostility  as  Athens  and  Eretria.    We 
see  at  once  the  bonds  drawn  closer  between  Athens 
and  Sparta :  the  Athenians,  for  the  first  time,  pre-  J^^^' 
fer  a  complaint  at  Sparta  against  the  ^ginetans  ^^ 
for   having  given   earth   and  water  to  Darius —  inconac- 
accusing  them  of  having  done  this  with  views  of  the  maL» 
enmity  to  Athens,  and  in  order  to  invade  Attica  ^^^^^ 
conjointly  with  the  Persian.   This  they  represented 
"  as  treason  to  Hellas,"  calling  upon  Sparta  as  head 
of  Greece  to  interfere ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
appeal,  KleomenSs  king  of  Sparta  went  over  to 
^gina,  to  take  measures  against  the  authors  of  the 
late  proceeding,  *'  for  the  general  benefit  of  Hellas'." 
The  proceeding  now  before  us  is  of  very  great 

^  Herodot.  vii.  133. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  49.  Hoitio-aa-i  de  <j-0i  (Alyunirtus)  rovra,  I0€<os  'AÄy- 
ptuoi  ortKiOTo,  doK€orr€s  eiri  <nf>i(ri  t^ovras  rovs  Atyiv^rag  6tSo»K€vat  (yfjp 
Koi  vdtfp),  &s  äfia  T^  Utpaj}  cvrl  <r<f)€av  aTpaT€woirrm.  Kai  ä^fitpoi  ir/x)- 
<l>d(rtO£  ifrfXäßauro'  <f)oiT€OVT€S  t€  €S  rrfp  ^wdpTrjv,  Karr)y6p€ov  r«v 
AlytvriTtatv  ra  ir€7roi^Koi€v,  npot6vT€S  t^v  'EXXada.  Compareviii. 
144,  ii.  7*  T^y  'EXXada  davhv  woiovfitvoi  npobovvat — anew'and 
very  important  phrase. 

vii.  61.  Tore  de  r6v  KXco/icyea,  i6vra  iv  rfj  Alyivjf,  Ka\  ko iva  rß 
*EXXadi  dyaOa  irpoa'€pyaC6fi€vov,  &c. 
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inter-  importaoce  in  ihe  progress  of  Greciaa  history.  It 
Sperur-  is  the  first  direct  and  positive  historical  manifesta- 
acIliMtioii  tion  of  Hellas  as  an  aggregate  body,  with  Sparta  as 
Mce^S!c  ^^  Chief,  and  obligations  of  a  certain  sort  on  the 
iMdenhip  part  of  its  members,  the  neglect  or  violation  of 
which  constitutes  a  species  of  treason.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  several  earlier  incidents,  show- 
ing  how  the  Greek  political  mind,  beginning  from 
entire  severance  of  states,  became  gradually  pre« 
pared  for  this  idea  of  a  permanent  league  with 
mutual  obligations  and  power  of  enforcement  vested 
in  a  permanent  chief — an  idea  never  fully  carried 
into  practice,  but  now  distinctiy  manifest  and  par- 
tially  operative.  First,  the  great  acquired  power 
and  territory  of  Sparta,  her  military  training,  her 
undisturbed  political  traditions,  create  an  uncon- 
scious  deference  towards  her  such  as  was  not  feit 
towards  any  other  State :  next,  she  is  seen  (in  the 
proceedings  against  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of 
Hippias)  as  summoning  and  conducting  to  war  a 
Cluster  of  self-obliged  Peloponnesian  allies,  with 
certain  formalities  which  give  to  the  alliance  an 
imposing  permanence  and  solemnity :  thirdly,  her 
Position  becomes  recognised  as  first  power  or  Pre- 
sident of  Greece,  both  by  foreigners  who  invite 
alliance  (Crcesus)  or  by  Greeks  who  seek  help,  such 
as  the  Plataeans  against  Thebes  or  the  lonians 
against  Persia.  But  Sparta  has  not  been  hitherto 
found  willing  to  take  on  herseif  the  Performance  of 
tbis  duty  of  Protector  general.  She  refused  the 
lonians  and  the  Samian  Maeanririus,  as  well  as  the 
Pjataeans,  in  spite  of  their  entreaties  founded  on 
common  Hellenic  lineage :  the  expedition  which 
she  undertook  against  Polykratös  of  Samos  was 
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fouaded  upoD  private  motives  for  displeasure,  even 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves:  moreover,  even  if  all  these  requests  had 
been  granted,  she  might  have  seemed  to  be  rather 
obeying  a  generous  sympathy  than  performing  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  ber  as  superior.  Bat  in  tbe 
Gase  now  before  as,  of  Athens  against  .^gina,  the 
latter  consideration  Stands  distinctly  prominent. 
Athens  is  not  a  niember  of  the  Cluster  of  Spartan 
allies,  nor  does  she  claim  the  compassion  of  Sparta, 
as  defenceless  against  an  overpowering  Grecian 
neighbour :  she  complains  of  a  Pan-Hellenic  Obli- 
gation as  having  been  contravened  by  the  .^gine- 
tans  to  her  detriraent  and  danger,  and  calls  upon 
Sparta  to  enforce  upon  the  delinquents  respect  to 
these  obligations.  For  the  first  time  in  Grecian 
history,  such  a  call  is  made ;  for  the  first  time  in 
Grecian  history,  it  is  effectively  answered.  We 
may  well  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  tbus 
answered — considering  the  tardy,  unimpressible, 
and  home-keeping  character  of  the  Spartans,  with 
their  general  insensibility  to  distant  dangers  ^ — if 
the  adventure  of  the  Persian  herald  had  not  oc- 
curred  to  gall  their  pride  beyond  endurance — to 
drive  them  into  unpardonable  hostility  with  the 
Great  King — and  to  cast  them  into  the  same 
boat  with  Athens  for  keeping  off  an  enemy  who 
threatened  the  common  liberties  of  Hellas. 

From  this  time,  then,  we  may  consider  tbat 
there  exists  a  recognised  political  union  of  Greece 
against  the  Persian^ — or  at  least  something  as  near 

^  Thucyd.  i.  70-118.  Sokvoi  vp6t  vfias  (t.  e.  the  Spartans)  /UkkifTiis 
ml  ano^iirjrai  irpi^s  ffydiy/Aorcirow. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  145-148.    Ol  (nnm/AOTai  'EXX^vwy  cirl  rf  Uipirji. 
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to  a  political  union  as  Grecian  temper  will  permit 
— ^with  Sparta  as  its  head  for  the  present.  To  such 
a  pre-eminence  of  Sparta,  Grecian  history  had  been 
gradually  tending ;  but  the  final  event  which  placed 
it  beyond  dispute»  and  which  humbled  for  the  time 
her  ancient  and  only  rival — ^Argos — is  now  to  be 
noticed. 

It  was  about  tbree  or  four  years  before  the  ar- 
rival  of  these  Persian  beralds  in  Greece»  and  nearly 
at  the  time  when  MilStus  was  besieged  by  the  Per- 
sian generals,  that  a  war  broke  out  between  Sparta 
and  Argos^ — on  what  grounds  Herodotus  does  not 
inform  us.  KleomenSs,  encouraged  by  a  promise 
of  the  Oracle  that  he  should  take  Argos,  led  the 
Lacedaemonian  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Erasinus, 
the  border  river  of  the  Argeian  territory ;  but  the 
sacrificesy  without  wbich  no  river  could  be  crossed, 
were  so  unfavourable,  that  he  altered  bis  course, 
extorted  some  vessels  from  ^gina  and  Sikyon^, 
and  carried  bis  troops  by  sea  to  Nauplia,  the  sea- 
port  belonging  to  Argos,  and  to  the  territory  of 
Tiryns.     The  Argeians  having  marched  their  forces 

'  That  which  marks  the  siege  of  Mildtus,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
geians by  KleomenSs,  as  contediporaneons,  or  nearly  so,  is — the  com- 
mon oracular  dictum  delivered  in  reference  to  both  :  in  the  same 
prophecy  of  the  Pythia,  one  half  alludes  to  the  sufferings  of  Mildtus, 
the  other  half  to  those  of  Argos  (Herodot.  vi.  19^77)- 

XptüfuyoKn  yäp  'Apytlonn  |y  AtKi^cri  irtpi  trmrrfpiris  rijs  ir6Kios 
TTJs  <nf>€T€prjs,  t6  fuv  ffV  avTovs  Toxfs  'Apyciovs  ff>4po¥,  n)y  de  irap€v&^iafv 
Zxprio'f  €S  Mikrjo-iovs, 

I  consider  this  evidence  of  date  to  be  better  than  the  Statement  of 
Pausanias.  That  author  places  the  enterprise  against  Arges  imme- 
diately  (aGriKa — Paus.  iü.  4,  l)  after  the  accession  of  Kleomends,  who, 
BS  he  was  king  when  Mseandrius  came  from  Samos  (Herodot.  iii.  148), 
must  have  come  to  the  throne  not  later  than  518  or  517  b.c.  This 
wonld  be  thirty-seven  years  prior  to  480  b.c.  ;  a  date  much  too  early 
for  the  war  between  Kleomends  and  the  Argeians,  as  we  may  see  by 
HerodotQB  (vii.  149).  '  Herodot.  vi.  92. 
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down  to  resist  bim,  the  two  armies  joined  battle  at  victonous 
SSpeia  near  Tiryns  :  KleomenSs,  by  a  piece  of  sim-  Spam 
plicity  on  the  part  of  bis  enemies  wbicb  we  find  it  ^^^.* 
difficult  to  credit  in  Herodotus,  was  enabled  to  at* 
tack  tbem  unprepared,  and  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory.  For  tbe  Argeians  (it  is  stated)  were  so  afraid 
of  being  over-reached  by  stratagem,  in  the  post 
which  their  army  occupied  over  against  the  enemy, 
that  they  listened  for  the  commands  proclaimed 
aloud  by  the  Lacedsemonian  herald,  and  performed 
with  their  own  army  the  same  order  which  they 
thus  heard  given.  This  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Kleomen^s,  who  communicated  private  notice  to 
bis  soldiers,  that  when  the  herald  proclaimed  Orders 
to  go  to  dinner,  they  should  not  obey,  but  imme- 
diately  stand  to  their  arms.  We  are  to  presume 
that  the  Argeian  camp  was  sufficiently  near  to  that 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  enable  them  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  herald,  yet  not  within  sight,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as  the 
Argeians  heard  the  herald  in  the  enemy's  camp 
proclaim  the  word  to  go  to  dinnerS  they  went  to 
dinner  themselves;  and  in  this  disorderly  condi« 
tion  they  were  easily  overthrown  by  the  Spartans. 
Many  of  them  perished  in  the  field,  while  tbe 
fugitives  took  refuge  in  a  thick  grove  consecrated 
to  their  eponymous  hero  Argus.  Kleomends  pur- 
sued  and  enclosed  them  therein ;  but  thinking  it 
safer  to  employ  deceit  rather  than  force,  he  ascer- 
tained  from  deserters  the  names  of  the  chief  Ar- 
geians thus  shut  up,  and  then  invited  them  out 

'  Herodot.  vi.  78  ;  compare  Xenophon,  Rep.  Laced.  xii.  6.  Orders 
for  evolutions  in  the  field,  in  the  Lacedaemoniftn  military  senrice,  were 
xkot  proclaimed  by  the  herald,  but  tranBmitted  through  the  Tarious  gra- 
dations  of  officers  (Thacyd.  v.  66). 
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successively  by  means  of  a  herald — ^pretending  that 

he  had  received  their  ransom,  aad  that  they  were 

released.     As  fast  as  each  man  came  out,  he  was 

put  to  death  ;  the  fate  of  theöe  unhappy  siifferers 

belog  concealed  from  their  comrades  within  the 

grove  by  the  tbickness  of  the  foliage,  uatil  some 

one  climbmg  to  the  top  of  a  tree  detected  and  pro- 

claimed  the  destruction  going  on — after  about  fifty 

Destniction  of  the  vicüms  had  perished.     Unable  to  entice  any 

geiaiu  by     more  of  the  Argeians  from  their  consecrated  refuge, 

E^S°*°^'  which  they  still  vainly  hoped  would  protect  them, 

S[e  toü      Kleomenis  set  fire  to  the  grove,  burnt  it  to  the 

Argns.        ground,  and  the  persons  within  it  appear  to  have 

been  destroyed  either  by  fire  or  by  sword^ :  after 

the  conflagration  had  begun,  he  inquired  for  the 

first  time  to  whom  the  grove  belonged,  and  leamt 

that  it  belonged  to  the  hero  Argus. 

Not  less  than  six  thousand  Citizens,  the  flower 
and  strength  of  Argos,  perished  in  this  disastrous 
battle  and  retreat ;  and  so  completely  was  the  city 
prostrated,  that  KleomenSs  might  easily  have  taken 
it,  had  he  chosen  to  march  thither  forthwith  and 
attack  it  with  vigour.  If  we  are  to  believe  later 
historians  whom  Pausanias,  Polysenus,  and  Plutarch 
have  copied,  he  did  march  thither  and  attack  it, 
but  was  repulsed  by  the  valour  of  the  Argeian  wo- 
men,  who,  in  the  dearth  of  warriors  occasioned  by 
the  recent  defeat,  took  arms  along  with  the  slaves, 
headed  by  the  poetess  Telesilla,  and  galiantly  de- 
fended  the  walls  '.     This  is  probably  a  mythe,  ge- 

'  Herodot.  vi.  79,  80. 

«  Pausao.  ii.  20,  7  ;  Poly«n.  viii.  33 ;  Plutarch,  De  Virtut.  Molier. 
p.  245  ;  Suidas,  v.  TcX/triXXa. 

Plutarch  cites  the  hiBtorian  Sokratfts  of  Argos  for  this  story  aboat 
Telesilla ;  an  historian,  or  perhaps  composer  of  a  ir€fHrfytf<ns  "Afr/rntt, 
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nerated  by  a  desire  tö  embody  in  detail  the  dictum  Kicomen^s 
of  the  oracle  a  little  before,  about  '*  the  female  con-  without 
queringthe  male^ :"  without  meaning  to  deny  that  attodfed 
the  Argeiau  women  might  have  been  capable  of  ^^^^ 
achieving  so  patriotic  a  deed,  if  Kleomends  had 
actually  marched  to  the  attack  of  their  city,  we  are 
compelled  by  the  distinct  Statement  of  Herodotus 
to  affirm  that  he  never  did  attack  it.  Immediately 
after  the  burning  of  the  sacred  grove  of  Argos,  he 
dismissed  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Sparta,  retaining 
only  one  thousand  choice  troops — with  whom  he 
marched  up  to  the  HSraeum,  or  great  temple  of 
HSrS,  between  Argos  and  Mykdnae,  to  offer  sacri- 
fice.  The  priest  in  attendance  forbade  him  to  enter, 
saying  that  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  offer  sacri- 
fice  in  the  temple ;  but  Kleomends  had  once  already 
forced  his  way  into  the  sanctuary  of  AthSnä  on  the 
Athenian  acropolis,  in  spite  of  the  priestess  and  her 
interdict — and  he  now  acted  still  more  brutally  to- 
wards  the  Argeian  priest,  for  he  directed  his  helots 
to  drag  him  from  the  altar  and  scourge  him.     Ha- 

of  unknown  date :  compare  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  5,  47,  and  Platarch^ 
Qaaestion.  Romaic.  p.  270-277.  According  to  his  representation, 
Kleoroen^s  and  Demaratus  jointly  assaulted  the  town  of  Argos,  and 
Demaratus,  after  having  penetrated  into  the  town  and  become  master  of 
the  Pamphyliakon,  was  driven  out  again  by  the  women.  Now  Hero- 
dotus informs  us  that  Kleomen^  and  Demaratas  were  never  employed 
upon  the  same  expedition,  after  the  disagreement  in  their  march  to 
Attica  (y.  75,  vi.  64). 

*  Herodot.  vi.  77* 

'AXX*  Sto»  Tf  Brj\€'ia  t6v  äpirtva  vucrio'aa'a 
'E(f\daTf,  Koi  kv^s  iv  'Apy€ioiaiv  äprjrcu,  &C. 

If  this  prophecy  can  be  said  to  have  any  distinct  meaning,  it  pro- 
bably  refers  to  HSrI,  as  protectress  of  Argos,  repolsing  the  Spartans. 

Paosanias  (ii.  20, 7)  might  well  doubt  whether  Herodotus  understood 
thie  oracle  in  the  same  sense  aa  he  did :  it  is  piain  that  Herodotus 
could  not  have  so  understood  it. 

VOL.  IV,  2  F 
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ving  offered  sacrifice,  Kleomends  returned  with  bis 
remaining  force  to  Sparta  \ 
He  u  tried  But  the  aimy  whom  he  had  sent  home  returned 
liär  mode^  with  a  full  persuasion  that  Argos  might  easily  have 
^^^u  ^^^T^  taken — that  the  king  alone  was  to  blatne  for 
*^  ha  ving  missed  the  opportonity.    As  soon  as  he  him- 

seif  returned,  his  enemies  (perhaps  his  colleague 
Demaratus)  brought  him  to  trial  before  the  ephors 
on  a  Charge  of  having  been  bribed,  against  which  he 
defended  him  seif  as  foUows.  He  had  invaded  the 
hostile  territory  on  the  faith  of  an  assurance  from 
the  oracle  that  he  should  take  Argos  ;  but  so  soon 
as  he  had  bumt  down  the  sacred  grove  of  the  hero 
Argus  (without  knowing  to  whom  it  belongdd) ,  he 
became  at  once  sensible  that  this  was  all  that  the 
god  meant  by  taking  Argos,  and  therefore  that  the 
divine  promise  had  been  fully  realized.  Accord- 
ingly,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  com- 
mence  any  fresh  attack,  until  he  had  ascertained 
whether  the  gods  would  approve  it  and  would  grant 
him  success.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  sacri- 
ficed  in  the  Hdraeum ;  but  though  his  sacrifice  was 
favourable,  he  observed  that  the  fiame  kindled  on 
the  attar  flashed  back  from  the  bosom  of  the  statue 
of  HSrd,  and  not  from  her  head.  If  the  flame  had 
flashed  from  her  head,  he  would  have  known  at 
once  that  the  gods  intended  him  to  take  the  city  by 
storm*;  but  the  flash  from  her  bosom  plainly  indi- 

^  Herodot.  vi.  80^  81 :  compare  ▼.  72. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  82.  «l  fUp  yäp  ^k  rrjt  ic€<l>a\ijs  rov  aydXfutrot 
t^ikafiyftt,  alp€€tp  itp  Kar*  dicp^r  r^v  vrdXcy*  cV  r&p  irnf6^mv  ^  Xdft- 
^airro9,  nav  61  ireiroirj<r&ai  So-op  6  &€6s  ilB€\€, 

For  the  expression  alpttiv  icar*  dKfAjt,  compare  Herodot.  vi.  91  asd 
Damm.  Lex.  Homer,  v.  dKp6s,     In  this  expression  as  generali^  ased. 
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cated  that  the  topmost  success  was  out  of  bis  reach, 
and  that  he  had  ahready  reaped  all  the  glories  which 
they  intended  for  him.  We  may  see  that  Hero- 
dotus,  though  he  refrains  from  criticising  this  story, 
8U8pect8  it  to  be  a  fabrication.  Not  so  the  Spartan 
ephors :  to  them  it  appeared  not  less  true  as  a  story 
than  triamphant  as  a  defence,  ensuring  to  Kleo- 
mends  an  honourable  acquittaP. 

Though  this  Spartan  king  lost  the  opportunity 
of  taking  Argos,  his  victories  already  gained  had 
inflicted  upon  her  a  hlow  such  as  she  did  not  re- 
cover  for  a  generation,  and  put  her  for  a  time  out 
of  all  condition  to  dispute  the  primacy  of  Greece 
with  Lacedaemon.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
both  in  legend  and  in  earliest  history,  Argos  Stands 
forth  as  the  first  power  in  Greece,  with  legendary 
Claims  to  headship  and  decidedly  above  Lace- 
daemon ;  who  gradually  usurps  from  her,  first  the 
reality  of  superior  power,  next  the  recognition  of 

the  last  words  kot  aKpijs  have  lost  their  primitive  and  special  sense,  and 
do  little  more  than  intensify  the  simple  oipf fiv*-equivalent  to  something 
like  "  de  fond  en  comble : "  for  Kleomen^  is  accused  by  his  enemies-*- 
ipafKVol  fuv  6cipodoic^(rairra,  ovk  Acciv  rh  "Apyog,  irapeov  cvircrnof  fWf 
iktw.    But  in  the  story  recoanted  by  Kleomends,  the  words  kot'  oKptjt 
come  back  to  their  primitive  meaning,  and  senre  as  the  foundation  for 
his  religions  inference«  from  type  to  thing  typified :  if  the  light  had 
shone  from  the  head  or  top  of  the  statue,  this  would  have  intimated 
diat  the  gods  meant  him  to  take  the  city  "from  top  to  boitom.'* 

In  regard  to  this  very  illustrative  story — which  there  seems  no 
reason  for  roistnisting — the  contrast  between  the  point  of  view  of 
Herodottts  and  that  of  the  Spartan  ephors  deserves  notice.  The  former, 
while  heaffirms  distinctly  that  it  was  the  real  story  told  by  Kleomenis, 
suspects  its  truth,  and  utters  as  much  of  scepticism  as  his  pioos  fear 
will  permit  him :  the  latter  find  it  in  complete  harmony  both  with  their 
canon  of  belief  and  with  their  reiigioas  feeling — KXco/iCM;r  de  atfu  IXc^, 
oÖT€  ti  ^€vd6iMitvos  o6t€  tl  oKrjOta  \4y»v,  Ix«  <ra(^ycW  rfvroi*  Tk€^ 
d*  £y......Tai)ra  de  \iyoiV,  9rc<rra  rf  ical  oUvra  id6K€t  ^jrafyn^jrjjo-i  \eyuv, 

Koi  a7r/0vyf  troXkbv  roifs  bio»Korrat,        ^  Compare  Pausanias,  ii.  20, 8. 

2f2 
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pre-emiDence — and  is  now,  at  the  period  which  we 

have  reached,  taking  upon  herseif  both  the  rights 

and  the  duties  of  a  presiding^tate  over  a  body  of 

alUes  ^ho  are  bound  both  to  her  and  to  each  other. 

Argot        Her  title  to  this  honour,  however,  was  never  ad- 

interfere      mitted  at  Argos,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 

S^theSftür  war  just  described  grew  in  some  way  or  other  out 

M^?her   of  the  increasing  presidential  power  which  circum- 

presidentiai  gtanccs  were  tending  to  throw  into  her  hands.  And 

power« 

the  complete  temporary  prostration  of  Argos  was 
an  essential  condition  to  the  quiet  aequisition  of 
this  power  by  Sparta.  Occurring  as  it  did  two  or 
three  years  before  the  above*recounted  adventure 
of  the  heralds,  it  removed  the  only  rival  at  that 
time  both  willing  and  able  to  compete  with  Sparta 
— a  rival  who  might  well  have  prevented  any  effect- 
ive  Union  under  another  chief,  though  he  could  no 
longer  have  secured  any  Pan  hellenic  ascendency 
for  herseif — a  rival  who  would  have  seconded  ^gina 
in  her  Submission  to  the  Persians,  and  would  thus 
have  lamed  incurably  the  defensive  force  of  Greece« 
The  ships  which  Kleomends  had  obtained  from  the 
JBginetans  as  well  as  from  the  Sikyonians,  against 
their  own  will,  for  landing  his  troops  at  Nauplia, 
brought  upon  both  these  cities  the  enmity  of  Argos, 
which  the  Sikyonians  compromised  by  paying  a 
sum  of  money,  while  the  ^ginetans  refiised  to  do 
so  ^ :  the  circumstances  of  the  Kleomenic  war  had 
thus  the  effect  not  only  of  enfeebling  Argos,  but  of 
alienating  her  from  her  natural  allies  and  sup- 
porters, and  Clearing  the  ground  for  undisputed 
Spartan  primacy. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  92. 
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Returning  now  to  the  complaint  preferred  by  KieomenSs 
Athens  to  the  Spartans  against  the  traitorous  sub-  j^^a  to 
mission  of  ^gina  to  Darius,  we  find  that  king  mc^iJ^ng 
KleomenSs  passed  immediately  over  to  that  Island  j!^^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  and  punishment.     He  ™"^®**\, 
was  proceeding  to  seize  and  carry  away  as  prisoners  inst/gation 
several  of  the  leading  ^ginetans,  when  Krius  and  league  De- 
some  others  among  them  opposed  to  him  a  menacing  "*"*^' 
resistance,  telling  him  that  he  came  without  any 
regulär  Warrant  from  Sparta  and  under  the  influence 
of  Athenian  bribes — that  in  order  to  carry  author- 
ity,  both  the  Spartan  kings  ought  to  come  together. 
It  was  not  of  their  own  accord  that  the  jEginetans 
ventured  to  adopt  so  dangerous  a  course.     Dema- 
ratus»  the  colleague  of  Kleomends  in  the  junior  or 
Prokleid  line  of  kings,  had  suggested  to  them  the 
Step  and  promised  to  carry  them  through  it  safely^ 
Dissension  between  the  two  coordinate  kings  was 
no  new  phaenomenon  at  Sparta ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Demaratus  and  KleomenSs,  it  had  broken  out  some 
years   previously  on  the  occasion   of  the  march 
against  Attica ;  and  Demaratus,  hating  his  colleague 
more  than  ever,  entered  into  the  present  intrigue 
with  the  .^ginetans  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
frustrating  his  intervention.     He  succeeded,  and 
KleomenSs  was  compelled  to   return  to  Sparta; 
not  without  unequivocal  menace  against  Krius  and 
the  other  ^ginetans  who  had  repelled  him',  and 
not  without  a  thorough  determination  to  depose 
Demaratus. 

It  appears  that  suspicions  had  always  attached 

'  Herodot.  vi.  50.  Kpios^-Aryt  df  ravra  §(  iwiarokijs rrjg  AfiiM^iflffnvK 
Compare  Pausan.  iii.  4,  3. 
'  Herodot.  vi.  50-6] «  64.  Arffidpfirot — <^A$r^  Kai  Syif  ;(^(»/ic»o£. 
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to  the  legLtimacy  of  Demaratus's  birth.     His  re- 
puted  father  Aristo  had  had  no  offspring  by  two 
successive  wives :  at  last  he  became  enamoured  of 
the  wife  oi  his  friend  Agdtus — a  woman  of  sor- 
passing  beauty — and  entrapped  him  iato  an  agree- 
menty  whereby  each  solemnly  bound  himself  to  sur- 
render anything  belonging  to  him  which  the  other 
might  ask  foi*.    That  which  AgStus  asked  from 
Aristo  was  at  once  given :  in  retarn,  the  latter 
demanded  to  have  the  wife  of  AgStus,  who  was 
thunderstruck  at  the  request  and  indignantly  com- 
plained  of  having  been  cheated  into  a  sacrifice  of 
all  others  the  most  painful :  nevertheless  the  oath 
was  peremptory»  and  he  was  forced  to  comply. 
The  birth  of  Demaratus  took  place  so  soon  after 
this  change  of  husbands,  that  when  it  was  first 
made  known  to  Aristo,  as  he  sat  upon  a  bench 
along  with  the  ephors,  he  counted  on  his  fingers 
the  number  of  months  since  his  marriage  and  ex- 
claimed  with  an  oath — ^'  The  child  cannot  be  mine." 
He  soon  however  retracted  his  opinion,  and  acknow- 
ledged  the  child,  who  grew  up  without  any  ques- 
tion  being  publicly  raided  as  to  his  birth,  and  suc- 
ceeded  his  father  on  the  throne,     ßut  the  original 
words  of  Aristo  had  never  been  forgotten,  and  pri- 
vate suspicions  were  still  cherished  that  Demaratus 
was  really  the  son  of  his  mother's  first  husband  \ 
Demantnt       Of  thcsc  suspicious  KleomcnSs  now  resolved  to 
andLeoty-  ^^^  himsclf,  cxciting  LcotychidSs,  the  next  heir 
chot^        ^^  ^b^  Prokleid  line  of  kings,  to  impugn  publicly 
inttf'^L*  of  '^®  legitimacy  of  Demaratus  ;  engaging  to  second 
KicomenSi.  him  with  all  his  influence  as  next  in  order  for  the 
crown,  and  exacting  in  return  a  promise  that  he 

^  Herodot.  vi.  61«  62»  63. 
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would  Support  the  Intervention  against  iBgina. 
Leotychidds  was  animated  not  merely  by  ambition, 
but  also  by  private  enmity  against  Demaratus,  who 
had  disappointed  bim  of  bis  intended  bride:  he 
warmly  entered  into  the  sdieme,  arraigned  Dema- 
ratus  as  no  true  Herakl^d,  and  produeed  evidenoe 
to  prove  the  original  doubts  expressed  by  Aristo. 
A  serious  dispute  was  tbus  raised  at  Sparta,  and 
KleomenSsy  espousing  the  pretensions  of  Leotychi- 
d£s,  recommended  that  the  question  as  to  the  legi- 
timacy  of  Demaratus  should  be  decided  by  reference 
to  the  Delphian  oracle.  Through  the  influence  of 
Kob6n,  a  powerful  native  of  Delphi,  he  procured 
from  the  Pythian  priestess  an  answer  pronouncing 
that  Demaratus  was  not  the  son  of  Aristo  ^  Leo« 
tychidds  thus  became  king  of  the  Prokleid  line» 
while  Demaratus  descended  into  a  private  Station, 
and  was  elected  at  the  ensuing  solemnity  of  the 
GymnopsBdia  to  an  official  funetion.  The  new  king, 
unable  to  repress  a  burst  of  triumpfaant  spite,  sent 
an  attendant  to  ask  him  in  the  public  theatre,  how 
he  feit  as  an  officer  after  having  once  been  a  king. 
Stung  with  this  insult,  Demaratus  replied  that  he 
himself  had  tried  them  both,  and  that  Leotychidte 
might  in  time  come  to  try  them  both  also :  the 

^  Herodot.  vi.  65,  66.  In  an  analogons  case  afterwards«  where  the 
succession  wasdispated  between  Agesilans  the  brother,  and  Leotychi- 
d6s  the  repnted  son«  of  the  deceased  king  Agis^  the  Lacediemonians 
appear  to  have  taken  upon  themaelves  to  pronounce  Leotychidös  ille- 
gitimate;  or  rather  to  assume  tacitly  such  illegitimacy  by  chooaing 
AgesilaoB  in  preference»  without  the  aid  of  the  oracle  (Xenophon,  Hel- 
len, iü.  3,  1-4  ;  Plutarch«  Agesilaas,  c.  3).  The  previous  oracle  from 
Delphi,  however,  <l)vKd(aaSai  t^v  X^M^  ßatriKtiap,  was  cited  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  qaeation  was,  in  what  manner  it  should  be  inter- 
preted. 
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questioQ  (he  added)  sball  bear  its  fruit — great  evil, 
or  great  good,  to  Sparta.  So  saying,  he  covered 
his  face  and  retired  home  from  the  theatre — oflfered 
a  solemn  farewell  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Her- 
keios,  and  solemnly  adjured  his  mother  to  declare 
to  him  who  his  real  father  was — then  at  once  quitted 
Sparta  for  Elis,  under  pretence  of  going  to  consuU 
the  Delphian  oracle^ 
Demaratiu  Demaratus  was  well  known  to  be  a  high-spirited 
SpftTta  and  aud  ambitious  man — noted,  among  other  things,  as 
SiSut.  the  only  Lacedaemonian  king  down  to  the  time  of 
Herodotus  who  had  ever  gained  a  chariot  victory 
at  Olympia ;  and  KleomenSs  and  Leotychid^s  be- 
came  alarmed  at  the  mischief  which  he  might  do 
them  in  exile.  By  the  law  of  Sparta,  no  Herakleid 
was  allowed  to  establish  his  residence  out  of  the 
country,  on  pain  of  death :  this  marks  the  sentiment 
of  the  LacedaemonianSy  and  Demaratus  was  not  the 
less  likely  to  give  trouble  because  they  had  pro- 
nounced  him  iUegitimate*.  Accordingly  they  sent 
in  pursuit  of  him,  and  seized  him  in  the  Island  of 
Zakynthus ;  but  the  Zakynthians  would  not  con- 
sent to  surrender  him,  and  he  passed  unobstructed 
into  Asia,  where  he  presented  himself  to  Darius, 
and  was  received  with  abundant  favours  and  pre- 
sents^.  We  shall  hereafter  find  him  the  companion 
of  Xerx6s,  giving  to  that  monarch  advice  such  as, 

'  Herodot.  vi.  68,  69*  The  answer  made  by  the  mother  to  this  ap- 
peal — informing  DemaratUB  that  he  is  the  son  either  of  King  Aristo«  or 
of  the  hero  Astrabakus— is  extremely  interesting  as  ao  evidence  of  Gre- 
cian  manners  and  feeling. 

'  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  11.  icarä  dri  riva  v6funß  nakeuhp,  ts  ovk  ($  ror 
'HpoKkul^v  iK  yxfvaiKbt  oXKodatrijs  TttcvowrBai,  rhv  d*  airiKB^ma  r^r 
"^nofmii  hü  iieroiKia-fif  vp6s  Mpovs  avoBvfiaKuv  xeXfVfi. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  70. 
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if  it  had  been  acted  upon,  would  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  Grecian  independence  ;  to  which  however 
he  would  have  been  even  more  dangerous,  if  he 
had  remained  at  home  as  king  of  Sparta. 

Meanwhile  Kleomen^s,  having  obtained  a  con-  ^f^^ 
sentient  colleague  in  Leotychid^s,  went  with  him  chid^go 
over  to  iEgina,  eager  to  revenge  himself  for  the  l^Ä'' 
affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him.     To  the  re-  andco^cy 
quisition  and  presence  of  the  two  kings  jointly,  the  *^?^n^^ 
iEginetans  did  not  dare  to  oppose  any  resistance.  Athen«. 
Kleomends  made  choice  of  ten  Citizens  eminent  for 
wealth,  Station,  and  influence,  among  whom  were 
Krius  and  another  person  named  Kasambus,  the 
two  most  powerful  men  in  the  island.     Convey- 
ing  them  away  to  Athens,  he  deposited  them  as 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians^ 

It  was  in  this  State  that  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  important 
of  Greece  generally  were  found  by  the  Persian  ar-  thi»  pro- 
mament  which  landed  at  Marathon,  the  progressof  ^l2t 
which  we  are  now  about  to  follow.  And  the  events  JSjfint^ 
just  recounted  were  of  material  importance,  consi-  pc™*»  j«- 
dered  in  their  indirect  bearing  upon  the  success  of  Oreece. 
that  armament.   Sparta  had  now,  on  the  invitation 
of  Athens,  assumed  to  herseif  for  the  first  time  a 
formal  Pan-hellenic  primacy,    her  ancient  rival 
Argos  being  too  much  broken  to  contest  it — ^her 
two  kings,  at  this  juncture  unanimous,  employ 
their  presiding  interference  in  coercing  ^gina,  and 
placing  iSginetan  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Athens. 
The  iSginetans  would  not  have  been  unwilling  to 
purchase  victory  over  a  neighbour  and  rival  at  the 
cost  of  Submission  to  Persia,  and  it  was  the  Spar- 

'  Herodot.  vi.  73. 
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tan  interferenoe  only  which  restrained  them  from 

assailing  Athens  conjointly  with  the  Persian  in- 

vaders ;  thus  leaving  the  hands  of  the  latter  free, 

and  her  courage  undiminished,  for  the  Coming 

trial. 

of^^      Meanwhile  a  vast  Persian  force,  brought  together 

Penian  ar-  in  consequence  of  the  preparation  made  during  the 

under  Datii  last  t WO  years  m  every  part  of  the  empire,  had  as- 

at  Samos.    g^^^y^  '^  jj^g  Aleüin  pUin  of  Kilikia  near  the  sea. 

A  fleet  of  six  hundred  armed  triremes,  together  with 
many  transports  both  for  men  and  horses,  was 
brou^t  hither  for  their  embarkation:  the  troops 
were  put  on  board  and  sailed  along  the  coast  to 
Samos  in  lonia.  The  lonic  and  ^olio  Greeks  con- 
stituted  an  important  part  of  this  armament,  and 
the  Athenian  exiie  Hippias  was  on  board  as  guide 
and  auxiliary  in  the  attack  of  Attica.  The  generals 
were  Datis,  a  Median^ — and  Artaphem^,  son  of 
the  Satrap  of  Sardis  so  named,  and  nephew  of  Da- 
rius.  We  may  remark  that  Datis  is  the  first  per- 
son  of  Median  lineage  who  is  mentioned  as  ap* 
pointed  to  high  command  after  the  accession  of 
Darius,  which  had  been  preceded  and  marked,  as  I 
have  noticed  in  a  former  cbapter,  by  an  outbreak 
of  hostile  nationality  between  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians.  Their  instructions  were,  generally,  to  reduce 
to  subjection  and  tribute  all  such  Greeks  as  had 
not  already  given  earth  and  water ;  but  Darius  di- 
rected  them  most  particularly  to  conquer  Eretria 

'  Herodot.  vi.  94.     Aony  rc,  tovra  Mijdop  ycvof,  &c. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Life  of  Pausanias,  c.  1)  calLs  Mardoniua  a  Mede ; 
which  cannot  be  true,  since  he  was  the  son  of  Gobryas«  one  of  tiie 
seven  Persian  conspirators  (Herodot.  vi.  43). 
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and  Athens,  and  to  bring  the  inhabitants  as  slaves 
into  bis  presence^  These  Orders  were  literally 
meant,  and  probably  neither  the  generals  nor  the 
soldiers  of  this  vast  armament  doubted  that  they 
would  be  literally  executed ;  and  that  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  wives,  or  rather  the  widows, 
of  men  like  Themistokles  and  Aristeid^s  would  be 
Seen  among  a  mournfnl  train  of  Athenian  prisoners 
on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  thus  accomplish- 
ing  the  wish  expressed  by  Queen  Atossa  at  the  in- 
stance  of  D^mokMds. 

The  recent  terrific  storm  near  Mount  Athos  de- 
terred  the  Persians  from  foUowing  the  exampk  of 
Mardonius,  and  taking  their  course  by  the  Helles- 
pont  and  Thrace.  It  was  resolved  to  strike  straight  He 
across  the  iSgean'  (the  mode  of  attack  which  in-     ^    ^^' 


telligent  Greeks   like  Themistokles  most  feared,  of Vu^s^ 
even  after  the  repulse  of  XerxÄs)  from  Samos  to  JiunSl^ 
Eubcea,  attacking  the  intermediate  islands  in  the  ^^ 
way.     Among  those  islands  was  Naxos,  which  ten 
years  before  had  stood  a  long  siege,  and  gallantly 
repelled  the  Persian  Megabatös  with  the  Milesian 
Aristagoras.     It  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
Datis  to  efface  this  stain  on  the  Persian  arms  and 
to  take  a  signal  revenge  on  the  Naxians^.     He 
crossed  from  Samos  to  Naxos,  and  landed  his  army 
on  the  island,  which  he  found  an  easier  prize  than 

'  H«rodot.  vi.  94.  crrciXofMvof  de  iir€ir€fiir€,  ((apöpatrofHamn-as  *E/>r- 

According  to  the  Menexenas  of  Plato  (c.  17-  p.  245),  Darios  ordered 
Datis  to  fulfil  this  order  on  peril  of  his  own  head :  no  such  harshness 
appears  in  Herodotus. 

*  Tfaucyd.  i.  93- 

'  Herodot.  vi.  95,  96.  itr\  raunpß  (Naxos)  y^p  ^  wpArffw  Ärcixor 
ffTpaT€v€{r6ai  oi  Hipvm,  fufufijfiivoi  t»v  vportpov. 
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he  had  expected.  The  terrified  Citizens,  abandon- 
ing  their  town,  fled  with  their  families  to  the  high- 
est  summits  of  their  mountains ;  while  the  Persians, 
8eizing  as  slaves  a  few  who  had  been  dilatory  in 
flight,  burnt  the  undefended  town  with  its  edifices 
sacred  and  profane. 

Immense  indeed  was  the  difference  in  Grecian 
sentiment  towards  the  Persians  created  by  the  ter- 
ror-striking  reconquest  of  lonia,  and  by  the  exhi* 
bition  of  a  large  Phenician  fleet  in  the  i£gean. 
The  strength  of  Naxos  was  the  same  now  as  it  had 
been  before  the  lonic  revolt,  and  the  successful  re- 
sistance  then  raade  might  have  been  supposed  likely 
to  nerve  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants.  Yet  such 
is  the  fear  now  inspired  by  a  Persian  armament, 
that  the  eight  thousand  Naxian  hoplites  abandon 
their  town  and  their  gods  without  striking  a  blowS 
and  think  of  nothing  but  personal  safety  for  them- 
selves  and  their  families.  A  sad  augury  for  Athens 
and  Eretria  1 

From  Naxos  Datis  despatched  bis  fleet  round 
the  other  Cyclades  Islands,  requiring  from  each, 
hostages  for  fidelity  and  a  contingent  to  increase  bis 
army.  With  the  sacred  Island  of  Delos,  however, 
he  dealt  tenderly  and  respectfuUy.  The  Delians 
had  fled  before  bis  approach  to  Tdnos,  but  Datis 
sent  a  herald  to  invite  them  back  again,  promised 
to  preserve  their  persons  and  property  inviolate, 
and  proclaimed  that  he  had  received  express  orders 

^  The  hbtorians  of  Naxos  affirmed  that  Datis  had  been  repalsed  from 
the  i Bland.  We  find  this  Statement  in  Plutarch,  De  Malign«  Herodot. 
c.  36.  p.  869#  among  his  violent  and  unfonnded  contnulictions  of  He- 
rodotus. 
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from  the  Great  King  to  reverence  the  Island  in 
which  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born.  His  acts 
corresponded  with  this  language ;  for  the  fleet  was 
not  allowed  to  touch  the  island,  and  he  himselfi 
landing  with  only  a  few  attendants,  offered  a  mag- 
nificent  sacrifice  at  the  altar.  A  large  portion  of 
his  armament  consisted  of  lonic  Greeks,  and  this 
pronounced  respect  to  the  island  of  Delos  may  pro- 
bably  be  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  satisfying  their 
religious  feelings ;  for  in  their  days  of  early  free- 
dom,  this  island  had  been  the  scene  of  their  solemn 
periodical  festivals,  as  I  have  already  more  than 
once  remarked. 

Pursuing  his  course  without  resistance  along  the 
islands,  and  demanding  reinforcements  as  well  as 
hostages  from  each,  Datis  at  length  touched  the 
southernmost  portion  of  Euboea — ^the  town  of  Ka- 
rystus  and  its  territory  \  The  Karystians  at  first 
reiused  either  to  give  hostages  or  to  furnish  any 
reinforcements  against  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours ;  but  they  were  speedily  compelled  to  Sub- 
mission by  the  aggressive  devastation  of  the  in- 
vaders.  This  was  the  first  taste  of  resistance  which 
Datis  had  yet  experienced ;  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  overcome  gave  him  a  promising  omen 
as  to  his  success  against  Eretria,  whither  he  soon 
arrived. 

The  destination  of  the  armament  was  no  secret  Je jretches 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  fated  city,  among  whom  Bi«ge  and 
consternation,  aggravated  by  intestine  differences,  lüret^ 
was  the  reigning  sentiment.     They  made  applica- 
tion  to.  Athens  for  aid,  which  was  readily  and  con- 

^  Herodot.  vi.  99. 
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veniently  afforded  to  them  by  means  of  those  four 
thousand  kleruchs  or  out-citizens  whom  the  Atbe- 
nians  had  planted  sixteen  years  before  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  territory  of  Chaikis.  Notwithstanding 
this  reinforcement,  however»  many  of  them  de- 
spaired  of  defending  the  city,  and  thought  only  of 
seeking  shelter  on  the  unassailable  summits  of  the 
Island,  as  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  Naxians 
had  akeady  done  before  them ;  while  another  party, 
treacherously  seeking  their  own  profit  out  of  the 
public  calamity,  lay  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of 
betraying  the  city  to  the  Per8ians\  Thougfa  a 
public  resolution  was  taken  to  defend  the  city,  yet 
8o  manifest  was  the  absence  of  that  stoutness  of 
heart  which  could  alone  avail  to  save  it,  that  a 
leading  Eretrian  named  .£schin6s  was  not  ashamed 
to  forewam  the  four  thousand  Athenian  aliies  of  the 
Coming  treason,  and  urge  them  to  save  themselves 
before  it  was  too  late.  They  followed  his  advice  and 
passed  over  to  Attica  by  way  of  Ordpus  ;  while  the 
Persians  disembarked  their  troops,  and  even  their 
horses,  in  expectation  that  the  Eretrians  would  come 
out  and  fight,  at  Tamynse  and  other  places  in  the 

^  Herodot.  yi.  100.  T«y  de  *E/}fr/uc«y  Ifv  äpa  ovdcy  vyus  ßovXwvfui, 
ot  lUT^miKinano  puh  ^hßfflßoiavt,  i^p6iv€0w  de  duJKurias  llUas'  ol  fttp  yiip 
üMuß  ißmiktvonFTo  iiiKfarw  r^y  ir^ty  h  tä  oKpa  ri}«  Ev/Souyf«  äXXoi  hi 
oMnf  tSia  KMp^a  npoo^mSfitvoi  irapa  rov  Hipmm  oUmrBai  vpodoau^r 

Fusion  to  this  treason  among  the  Eretrians  is  to  be  foünd  in  a  say- 
ing  of  Themistokl^  (Plutarch«  Themist  c.  11). 

The  Story  told  by  Hdrakleid^  Punticus  (ap.  Athen»,  xii.  p.  536),  of 
an  earUer  Persian  armament  which  had  assailed  Eretria  and  faiied, 
cannot  be  at  all  understood ;  it  rather  looks  Like  a  nythe  to  ezpUdn  the 
origin  of  the  great  wealth  possessed  by  the  family  of  Kallias  at  Athens 
— the  Aajac<$7rXotm>r.  There  is  another  story,  having  the  same  eipla- 
natory  object,  in  Plutarch,  Aristeid^,  c.  5. 
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territory.  As  the  Eretrians  did  not  come  out,  they 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  and  for  some  days 
met  with  a  brave  resistance,  so  that  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  considerable :  at  length  two  of  the  leading 
Citizens,  Euphorbus  and  Philagrus,  with  others,  be- 
trayed  Eretria  to  the  besiegers ;  its  temples  were 
bumt,  and  its  inhabitants  dragged  into  slaveryi.  It 
isimpossible  to  credit  the  exaggerated  Statement  of 
Plato,  which  is  applied  by  him  to  the  Persians  at 
Eretria  as  it  had  been  before  applied  by  Herodotus 
to  the  Persians  at  Chios  and  Samos — that  they  swept 
the  territory  clean  of  inhabitants  by  joining  hands 
and  forming  a  line  across  its  whole  breadth*.  Evi- 
dently  this  is  an  idea,  illustrating  the  possible  effects 
of  numbers  and  ruinous  conquest,  which  has  been 
woven  into  the  tissue  of  historical  Statements,  like  so 
many  other  illustrative  ideas  in  the  writings  of  Greek 
authors.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
were  carried  away  as  prisoners,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  the  traitors  who  betrayed  the  town  were 
spared  and  rewarded  by  the  Persians^,  and  we  see 

>  Herodot.  vi.  101, 102. 

'  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  698,  and  Menexen.  c.  10.  p.  240 ;  Diogen.  Laert. 
iii.  33 ;  Herodot.  vi.  31 :  compare  Strabo,  x.  p.  446,  who  ascribes  to 
Herodotus  the  statement  of  Plato  about  the  o-ay^vrvo-cr  of  Eretria. 
Plato  says  nothing  about  the  betrayal  of  the  city. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  passage  of  the  Treatise  de  Legibus, 
Plato  mentions  this  story  (about  the  Persians  having  swept  the  terri- 
tory of  Eretria  clean  of  its  inhabitants)  with  some  doubt  as  to  its  truth, 
and  as  if  itwere  a  rumour  intentionally  circalated  by  Datis  with  aview 
to  frighten  the  Athenians.  But  in  the  Menexenus,  the  story  is  given 
as  if  it  were  an  authentic  historical  fact. 

'  PLutarch,  De  Garrulitate,  c.  15.  p.  510.  The  descendants  of  Gon- 
gylas  the  Eretrian,  who  passed  over  to  the  Persians  on  this  occasion, 
are  found  nearly  a  Century  afterwards  in  possession  of  a  town  and 
district  in  Mysia,  which  the  Persian  king  had  bestowed  upon  tbeir 
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plainly  that  eitber  some  of  the  inhabitants  must 
have  been  left,  or  new  settlers  iDtroduced,  when  we 
find  the  Eretrians  reckoned  ten  years  afterwards 
among  the  opponents  of  Xerx^s. 
Datu  landt       Datis  had  thuB  accomplished  with  little  or  no  re- 

ftt  Man«- 

thon.  sistance  one  of  the  two  express  objects  commanded 
by  DariuSi  and  bis  army  were  elated  with  the  con- 
fident  hope  of  soon  completing  the  other.  After 
halting  a  few  days  at  Eretria,  and  depositing  in  tbe 
neighbouring  islet  of  iEgilia  the  prisoners  recently 
captured,  he  re-embarked  his  army  to  cross  over  to 
Attica,  and  landed  in  the  memorable  bay  of  Mara- 
thon on  the  eastem  coast — the  spot  indicated  by 
the  despot  Hippias,  who  now  landed  along  with  the 
Persians»  twenty  years  after  his  expulsion  from  tbe 
govemment.  Forty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  made  as  a  young  man  this  same  passage, 
from  Eretria  to  Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  his 
father  Peisistratus,  on  the  oecasion  of  the  second 
restoration  of  the  latter.  On  that  previous  oeca- 
sion, the  force  accompanying  the  father  had  been 
immeasurably  inferior  to  that  which  now  seconded 
the  son ;  yet  it  had  been  found  amply  sufficient  to 
carry  him  in  triumph  to  Athens,  with  feeble  Oppo- 
sition from  Citizens  alike  irresolute  and  disunited. 
And  themarch  of  Hippias  from  Marathon  to  Athens 
would  now  have  been  equally  easy,  as  it  was  doubt- 
less  conceived  to  be  by  himself,  both  in  his  waking 

anoestor.    Herodotas  does  not  mention  Gongylus  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 

üi.  l,  6). 

This  surrender  to  the  Persians  drew  upon  the  Eretrians  bitter 
remarks  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Platarch,  Themistoklds« 
c.  11). 


■■1 


nians. 
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hopes  and  in  the  dream  which  Herodotus  mentlons 
— had  not  the  Athenians  whom  he  found  been  men 
radically  different  from  those  whom  he  had  ieft. 

To  that  great  renewal  of  the  Athenian  character,  Bxwting 
under  the  democratical  institutions  which  had  sub-  and  cha. 
sisted  since  the  dispossession  of  Hippias,  I  have  ^eAtbe. 
already  pointed  attention  in  a  former  chapter.   The 
modifications  introduced   by  Kleisthen^s   in   the 
Constitution  had  now  existed  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years,  without  any  attempt  to  overthrow  them  by 
violence  :  theTenTribes,  each  with  its  constituent 
demes,  had  become  a  part  of  the  established  habits 
of  the  country,  and  the  Citizens  had  become  accus«- 
tomed  to  exercise  a  genuine  and  self-determined 
decision,  in  their  assemblies  political  as  well  as  ju-^ 
dicial ;  while  even  the  Senate  of  Areopagus,  reno- 
vated  by  the   nine   annual  archons   successively 
chosen  who  passed  into  it  after  their  year  of  office, 
had  also  become  identified  in  feeling  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  KleisthenSs.    Individual  Citizens  doubt^ 
less  remained,  partisans  in  secret,  and  perhaps  cor* 
respondents,  of  Hippias  ;  but  the  mass  of  Citizens, 
in  every  scale  of  life,  could  look  upon  bis  retum 
with  nothing  but  terror  and  aversion.     With  what 
degree  of  newly-acquired  energy  the  democratical 
Athenians  could  act  in  defence  of  their  country  and 
institutions,  has  already  been  related  in  a  former 
chapter ;  but  unfortunately  we  possess  few  partU 
culars  of  Athenian  history,  during  the  decade  pre<« 
ceding  490  b.c.,  nor  can  we  foilow  iq  detail  the 
working  of  the  government.     The  new  form  how^ 
ever  which  Athenian  politics  had  assumed  becomes 
partially  manifest  when  we  observe  the  three  leader^ 

VOL.  IV.  2  o 
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who  stand  prominent  at  this  important  epoch — 

Miltiad^s,  Thenüstokl^s,  and  Aristeid^s. 

^*S^      The  first  of  the  three  had  returned  to  Athens 

tnres— cho-  three  or  four  years  before  the  approach  of  Datis, 

ihetenge-  after  six  or  seven  years'  absence  in  the  Cherso- 

timyetrin  nesus  of  Thrace,  whither  he  had  been  originally 

p^äm^    sent  by  Hippias  about  the  year  517-516  b.c.,  to 

JJU^^    inherit  the  property  as  well  as  the  supremacy  of  bis 

uncle  the  oekist  Miltiadds.    As  despot  of  the  Cher- 

sonese,  and  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  Persia,  he  had 

been  among  the  lonians  who  accompanied  Darius 

to  the  Danube  in  bis  Scythian  expedition,  and  he 

had  been  the  author  of  that  memorable  recom- 

mendation  which  Histiaeus  and  the  other  despots 

did  not  think  it  their  interest  to  follow — of  destroy- 

ing  the  bridge  and  leaving  the  Persian  king  to 

perish.    Subsequently  he  had  been  unable  to  re- 

main  permanently  in  the  Chersonese,  for  reasons 

which  have  before  been  noticed ;  bat  he  seems  to 

faave  occupied  it  during  the  period  of  the  lonic 

revolt^     What  part  he  took  in  that  revolt.  we  do 

not  know :  bat  he  availed  himself  of  the  period 

while  the  Persian  satraps  were  employed  in  sup- 

pressing  it,  and  deprived  of  the  mastery  of  the  sea, 

to  expel,  in  conjunction  with  forces  firom  Athens, 

both  the  Persian  garrison  and  the  Pelasgic  inha* 

bitants  from  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros. 

Bat  the  extinction  of  the  lonic  revolt  threatened 

him  with  ruin ;  and  when  the  Phenidan  fleet,  in  the 

'  The  cbapter  of  Herodotus  (vi.  40)  relating  to  the  adventores  of  Mil- 
tiadls  u  extremely  perplexing,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  a  fbrmer 
note :  and  Wesseling  considera  that  itinToWes  dironological  difficolties 
which  onr  present  MSS.  do  not  enable  ob  to  clear  up.  Neither  Schweig* 
haüaer,  nor  the  ezplanation  cited  in  Bähr'B  note,  is  satiaractoiy. 
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Summer  following  the  capture  of  Mildtus,  made  its 
conquering  appearance  in  the  Hellespont,  he  was 
forced  to  escape  rapidly  to  Athens  with  his  imme« 
diäte  friends  and  property,  and  with  a  small  squadron 
of  five  ships.  One  of  these  ships,  conmianded  hy 
his  son  Metiochus,  was  actnally  captnred  hetween 
the  Chersonese  and  Imbros;  and  the  Phenicians 
were  most  eager  to  capture  himself  \  inasmuch  as 
he  was  personally  odious  to  Darius  from  his  stre- 
nuous  recommendation  to  destroy  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube.  On  arri\  Ing  at  Athens,  after  his  escape 
from  the  Phenician  fleet,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  judicial  populär  assembly  for  alleged 
misgovemment  in  the  Chersonese,  or  for  what 
Herodotus  calls  ' '  his  despotism  "  there  exercised' ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Athenian  Citizens 
settled  in  that  peninsula  may  have  had  good  reason 
to  complain  of  him, — the  more  so  as  he  had  carried 
out  with  him  the  maxims  of  government  prevalent 
at  Athens  ander  the  Peisistratids,  and  had  in  bis 
pay  a  body  of  Thracian  mercenaries.  However  the 
people  at  Athens  honourably  acquitted  him,  pro- 
bably  in  part  from  the  reputation  which  he  had 
obtained  as  conqueror  of  Lemnos' ;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  ten  annually  elected  generals  of  the  republic, 
during  the  year  of  this  Persian  expedition — chosen 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Attic  year,  shortly  after  the 
Summer  solstice,  at  a  time  when  Datis  and  Hippias 


'  Herodot  vi.  43-104.  *  Herodot  vi.  3SK-104. 

'  Herodot.  yi.  132.  Mikrtalhis,  tcdi  vpAnpw  €vdoiuft€«uf — i.  e.  before 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  How  mach  bis  reputation  had  been  beight- 
ened  by  the  oonqaest  of  Lemnos»  aee  Herodot«  yi.  136. 
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had  actually  sailed,  and  were  known  to  be  ap- 
proaching. 

The  character  of  Miltiadte  is  one  of  great  bravery 
and  decision — qualities  pre-eminently  useful  to  bis 
country  on  the  present  crisis,  and  the  more  useful 
as  he  was  under  the  strengest  motive  to  put  them 
forth,  from  the  personal  hostility  of  Darius  towards 
bim ;  but  he  does  not  peculiarly  belong  to  the  de- 
mocracy  of  Kleistbends,  like  bis  younger  contem- 
poraries  Tbemistokl^s  and  Aristeidds.  The  two  lat- 
ter are  specimens  of  a  class  of  men  new  at  Athens 
since  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  and  contrasting 
forcibly  with  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus,  and  MegaklSs» 
the  political  leaders  of  the  preceding  generation. 
Tbemlstokl^s  and  Aristeidds,  different  as  they  were 
in  disposition,  agree  in  being  politicians  of  the  de- 
mocratical  stamp,  exercising  ascendency  by  and 
through  the  people — devoting  their  time  to  the 
discharge  of  public  duties,  and  to  the  frequent  dis- 
cussions  in  the  political  and  judicial  meetings  of 
the  people — manifesting  those  combined  powers  of 
action,  comprehension,  and  persuasive  speecb, 
which  gradually  accustomed  the  Citizens  to  look  to 
them  as  advisers  as  well  as  leaders — but  always 
subject  to  criticism  and  accusation  from  unfriendly 
rivals,  and  exercising  such  rivalry  towards  each 
other  with  an  asperity  constantly  increasing.  In- 
stead  of  Attica  disunited  and  tom  into  armed  fac- 
tions,  as  it  had  been  forty  years  before — the  Diakrii 
under  one  man,  and  the  Parali  and  Pedieis  under 
others — we  have  now  Attica  one  and  indivisible ; 
regimented  into  a  body  of  orderly  hearers  in  the 
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Pnyx,  appointing  and  holding  to  accountability  the 
magistrates,  and  open  to  be  addressed  by  Themi- 
stokiSs,  Aristeid^s,  or  any  other  Citizen  who  can 
engage  their  attention. 

Neither  Themistoklds  nor  AristeidSs  could  boast 
a  lineage  6(  gods  and  heroes,  like  the  iEakid  Mil- 
tiad^s^  both  were  of  middling  Station  and  circum- 
stances.  AristeidSsj  son  of  LysimachuSi  was  on  both 
sides  of  pure  Athenian  blood ;  but  the  wife  of  Neo- 
klds,  father  of  Tbemistokl^s,  was  a  foreign  woman 
of  Thrace  or  of  Karia  :  and  such  an  alliance  is  the 
less  surprising,  since  ThemistoklSs  must  bave  been 
born  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Peisistratids,  when 
the  Status  of  an  Athenian  Citizen  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired its  political  value.  There  was  a  marked 
contrast  between  thesci  two  eminent  men — those 
points  which  stood  most  conspicuous  in  the  one 
being  comparatively  deficient  in  the  other.     In  the  Themi. 

•        IIA 

description  of  Themistoklds,  which  we  have  the  '"^*^**- 
ad  van  tage  of  finding  briefly  sketched  by  Thucy- 
didds,  the  circumstance  most  emphatically  brought 
out  is,  his  immense  force  of  spontaneous  invention 
and  apprehension,  without  any  previous  aid  either 
from  teaching  or  gradual  practice.  The  might  of 
unassisted  nature'  was  never  so  strikingly  exhibited 

^  Herodot.  vi.  35. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  138.  fjvyiip  6  Qtfuaroickrjs  ß€ßcu6raTa  d^  (^vcrcoff  Itrxvy 
hijk&iras  Ktä  dia<l>tp6vri»s  ri  es  avro  fioXXoy  Mptov  S^ios  Bavfidaxu' 
olKfi^  yhp  <rvv€<r*i  Koi  oCrt  vpofiaB^p  er  avr^v  ovbiv  oIjt  tnifia» 
Bitv,  rmv  T€  napaxprjfia  de'  €kaxi<rnis  ßovkrjs  Kparurros  yiwfuop,  koI  t&v 
fieXK6yn»v  €ir\  frXcioroy  rot)  ytinjaofifpov  äptaros  «{jcaoT^r.  Kai  6,  pxv 
fM/trä  X^y^^  ^X^»  '^  i^rjyfia'atrBai  ol6s  rt*  2>v  de  awfipog  ttrj,  KpuNU  lica- 
v&s  ovK  dir^XXaicTo.  T6  rc  Sfitivop  tj  xtipov  iv  ry  afJMV^l  tri  rrpot^pa 
pakurra*  Kai  rb  ffipira»  cifrcur,  <^vfT€tAi  piv  bvvdp€i  peXirrjs  de  ßpa* 
XVTfiTi,  Kp^Tivroi  d^  olros  avTotrx^b^^C^i't'  to  fitovra  iyivtro. 
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aB  in  him:  he  conceived  the  oomplicatioiiB  of  a 
present  embarrassment,  and  divined  the  chances  of 
a  mysterious  future,  with  equal  sagacity  and  equal 
quickness :  the  right  expedient  seemed  to  flash  upon 
his  mind  extempore,  even  in  the  most  perplexing 
contingences,  without  the  least  necessity  for  pre- 
meditation.  Nor  waB  he  less  distinguished  for 
daring  and  resouroe  in  action :  when  engaged  on 
any  Joint  afiairs,  his  superior  competence  marked 
him  out  as  the  leader  for  others  to  foUow,  and  no 
business,  however  foreign  to  his  experience,  ever 
took  him  by  surprise,  or  came  whoUy  amiss  to  him. 
Such  is  the  remarkable  picture  which  Thucydidte 
draws  of  a  countrjrman  whose  death  nearly  coin- 
cided  in  time  with  his  own  birth :  the  untutored 
readiness  and  universality  of  Themistokl^  pro- 
bably  formed  in  his  mind  a  contrast  to  the  more 
elaborate  discipline»  and  careful  preliminary  study, 
with  which  the  statesmen  of  his  own  day — and  Pe- 
riklds  especially»  the  greatest  of  them — approached 
the  consideration  and  discussion  of  public  affairs. 
Themistoklte  had  received  no  teaching  from  philo- 
sophers, sophists  and  rhetors,  who  were  the  in- 
structors  of  well-born  youth  in  the  days  of  Thucy- 
did^y  and  whom  Aristophands,  the  contemporary  of 
the  latter,  so  unmercifuUy  derides — treating  such 
instruction  as  worse  tlian  nothing,  and  extolling,  in 
comparison  with  it,  the  unlettered  courage,  with 
mere  gymnastic  accomplishments,  of  the  victors 
at  Marathon  \  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  mind  of 

^  See  the  coatrast  of  the  old  and  new  edacation,  as  set  forth  io  Ari- 
stophands«  Nubesj  957-1003 ;  also  Raiue,  1067. 

About  the  training  of  Themistoklös,  compared  with  that  of  the  con- 
temponuies  of  Perikl^,  see  also  Plutarch«  Themistukl.  c.  2. 
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Thucydidds  of  any  such  undue  contempt  towards 
his  own  age :  the  same  terms  of  contrast  are  tacitly 
present  to  bis  mind,  but  be  seems  to  treat  tbe  great 
capacity  of  TbemistoklSs  as  tbe  more  a  matter  of 
wonder,  since  it  sprang  up  witbout  tbat  prelimi- 
nary  cultivation  wbicb  bad  gone  to  tbe  making  of 
PeriklSs. 

Tbe  general  character  glven  of  Plutarcb^  tbougb 
many  of  bis  anecdotes  are  botb  trifling  and  apo- 
crypbal,  is  quite  consistent  with  tbe  brief  sketcb 
just  cited  from  TbucydidSs.  TbemistoklSs  bad  an 
unbounded  passion — not  merelyfor  glory,  insomuch 
tbat  tbe  laureis  of  MiltiadSs  acquired  at  Maratbon 
deprived  bim  of  rest — ^but  also  for  display  of  every 
kind.  He  was  eager  to  vie  witb  men  rieber  tban 
bimself  in  sbowy  exbibition — one  great  source, 
tbougb  not  tbe  only  source,  of  popularity  at  Atbens 
— ^nor  was  be  at  all  scrupulous  in  procuring  tbe 
means  of  doing  so.  Besides  being  assiduous  in 
attendance  at  tbe  Ekklesia  and  tbe  Dikastery,  be 
knew  most  of  tbe  Citizens  by  name,  and  was  always 
ready  witb  advice  to  tbem  in  tbeir  private  affairs : 
moreover  be  possessed  all  tbe  tactics  of  an  expert 
party-man  in  conciliating  political  friends  and  in 
defeating  political  enemies ;  and  tbougb  be  was  in 
tbe  early  part  of  bis  life  sincerely  beut  upon  tbe 
upbolding  and  aggrandisement  of  bis  country,  and 
was  on  some  most  critical  occasions  of  unspeakable 
value  to  it,  yet  on  tbe  wbole  bis  morality  was  as 
reckless  as  bis  intelligence  was  eminent :  be  will  be 
found  grossly  corrupt  in  tbe  exercise  of  power,  and 

^  Platarch,  Themistoklds,  c.  3«  4^  5 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  lliemist.  c.  1. 
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ZB  /  •  /ueans»  sometimes  indeed  for 

/^  , jjjjj^honourable  and  patriotic,  but 
^^''/^^erely  for  enriching  hiinself.  He 
'^/^ijiis  life  by  years  of  deep  disgrace,  with 
J^/tf/e  of  all  Hellenic  esteem  aod  brother- 
/fi^^^rich.  man,  an  exile,  a  traitor,  and  a  pen- 
>^/  the  Great  King,  pledged  to  undo  bis  own 
^oM^  work  of  liberation  accomplished  at  the 
^toty  of  Salamis. 
Of  Aristeidls  we  possess  unfortunately  no  de- 
5cription  from  the  band  of  ThucydidSs ;  but  bis 
cbaracter  is  so  simple  and  consistent,  tbat  we  may 
safely  accept  tbe  brief  but  unqualified  encomium  of 
Herodotus  and  Plato,  expanded  as  it  is  in  tbe  bio- 
grapby  of  Plutarcb  and  Cornelius  Nepos\  however 
little  the  details  of  the  latter  can  be  trusted.  Ari- 
steidls  was  inferior  to  Themistoklds  in  resource, 
quickness,  flexibility,  and  power  of  coping  with 
difficulties ;  but  incomparably  superior  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  other  rivals  and  contemporaries,  in 
integrity  public  as  well  as  private ;  inaccessible  to 
pecuniary  temptations  as  well  as  to  other  seduc- 
tive  influences,  and  deserving  as  well  as  enjoyiog 
the  highest  measure  of  personal  confidence.  He  is 
described  as  the  peculiar  friend  of  Kleisthente,  tbe 
first  founder  of  the  demoeracy* — ^as  pursuing  a 
straight  and  single-handed  course  in  political  life, 
with  no  solicitude  for  party-ties,  and  with  little  care 
either  to  conciliate  friendis  or  to  offend  enemies — as 

'  Ilerodot.  viii.  79 ;  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  172.  äpiaroy  Mpa  cV  'A^- 
pj/a-i  Kai  diKai6raTOv. 

'  Phitarch  (Aristeid^,  c.  1-4  ;  Themistokl^s,  c.  3 ;  An  Seni  sit  ge- 
renda  respubllca,  c.  12.  p.  790 ;  Pnecepta  Reip.  Gerend.  c.  ii.  p.  805). 
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unflincbing  in  the  exposure  of  corrupt  practices,  by 
whomsoever  committed  er  upheld — as  earning  for 
himself  the  lofty  surname  of  the  Just,  not  less  by 
his  judicial  decisions  in  the  capacity  of  archon,  than 
by  his  equity  in  private  arbitrations  and  even  bis 
candour  in  political  dispute — and  as  manifesting, 
throughout  a  long  public  life  füll  of  tempting  oppor- 
tunities,  an  uprightness  without  flaw  and  beyond  all 
suspicion,  recognised  equally  by  his  bitter  contem- 
porary  the  poet  Timokreon*  and  by[^the  allies  of 
Athens  upon  whom  he  first  assessed  the  tribute. 
Few  of  the  leading  men  in  any  part  of  Greece  were 
without  some  taint  on  their  reputation,  deserved 
or  undeserved,  in  regard  to  pecuniary  probity ;  bul 
whoever  became   notoriously  recognised  as  pos- 
sessing  this  vital  quality«  acquired  by  means  of 
it  a  firmer  hold  on  the  public  esteem  than  even 
eminent  talents  could  confer.     Thucydidds  ranks 
conspicuous  probity  among  the  first  of  the  many 
ascendent   qualities  possessed   by  Periklds*;   and 
Nikias,  equal  to  him  in  this  respect,  though  immea- 
surably  inferior  in  every  other,  owed  to  it  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  that  exaggerated  confidence 
which  the  Athenian  people  continued  so  long  to 
repose  in  him.     The  abilities  of  Aristeidds,  though 
apparently  adequate  to  every  occasion  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  only  inferior  when  we  compare 
him  with  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Themistoklls, 
were  put  in  the  shade  by  this  incorruptible  probity ; 
which  procured  for  him,  however,  along  with  the 
general  esteem,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  private 

'  TimokreoD  ap.  Plutarch.  Themistoklls»  c.  21. 
'  Thucyd.  ii.  65. 
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enmity  from  Jobbers  whom  he  exposed,  and  even 
some  jealousy  from  persona  who  heard  it  proclaimed 
mth  offensive  ostentation.  We  are  told  that  a 
rustic  and  unlettered  duzen  gave  bis  ostracising 
vote  and  expressed  bis  dislike  against  Aristeidte^ 
on  tbe  simple  ground  that  he  was  tired  of  hearing 
bim  always  calied  tbe  Just.  Now  tbe  purity  of  tbe 
most  bonourable  man  will  not  bear  to  be  so  boast* 
fuUy  talked  of  as  if  be  were  tbe  only  bonourable  man 
in  tbe  country :  tbe  less  it  is  obtruded,  tbe  more 
deeply  and  cordially  will  it  be  feit :  and  tbe  story 
just  alluded  to,  wbetber  true  or  false,  illustrates 
that  natural  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  absurd 
encomiasts,  or  perbaps  by  insidious  enemies  imder 
tbe  mask  of  encomiasts,  who  trumpeted  forth  Ari- 
steidds  as  The  Just  man  of  Atüca,  so  as  to  wound 
tbe  legitim  ate  dignity  of  every  ope  eise.  Neither 
indiscreet  friends  nor  artful  enemies,  however, 
could  rob  bim  of  tbe  lasting  esteem  of  bis  country- 
men ;  wbich  be  enjoyed,  with  intervals  of  their  dis- 
pleasure,  to  tbe  end  of  bis  life.  He  was  ostracised 
during  a  part  of  tbe  period  between  tbe  battles  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  at  a  time  when  tbe  rivalry 
between  bim  and  Themistoklds  was  so  violent  that 
both  could  not  remain  at  Athens  without  peril ;  but 
tbe  dangers  of  Athens  during  tbe  in  vasion  of  XerxSs 
brought  bim  back  before  tbe  ten  years  of  exile 
were  expired.  His  fortune,  originaUy  very  mode- 
rate, was  still  farther  diminished  during  tbe  course 
of  bis  life,  so  that  he  died  very  poor,  and  tbe  State 
was  obliged  to  lend  aid  to  his  children. 

Such  were  tbe  characters  of  TbemistoklSs  and 

*  Plutarch,  Aristeidee,  c.  7. 
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AristeidSs,  the  two  earliest  leaders  thrown  up  by 
the  Athenian  democracy :  half  a  Century  before, 
Themistoklds  would  have  been  an  active  partisan 
in  the  faction  of  the  Parali  or  the  Pedieis,  while 
AristeidSs  would  probably  have  remained  an  un- 
noticed  Citizen.   At  the  present  period  of  Athenian 
history,  the  characters  of  the  soldier,  the  magis- 
träte»  and  the  orator,  were  intimately  blended  to- 
gether  in  a  Citizen  who  stood  forward  for  eminence, 
though  they  tended  more  and  more  to  divide  them- 
selves  during  the  ensuing  Century  and  a  half.    Ari-  MiitiadSs, 
steidSs  and  Miltiadds  were  both  elected  among  the  and       ' 
ten  generals,  each  for  his  respective  tribe,  in  the  fh^ 
year  of  the  expedition  of  Datis  across  the  iEgean,  Jj^» 
and  probably  even  after  that  expedition  was  known  «mo°s 
to  be  on  its  voyage :  moreover  we  are  led  to  suspect  stratsgi 
from  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  that  Themistoklds  also  ^ 
was  general  of  his  tribe  on  the  same  occasionS 
though  this  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
fought  at  Marathon.    The  ten  generals  had  jointly 
the  command  of  the  army,  each  of  them  taking  his 
tum  to  exercise  it  for  a  day :  in  addition  to  the  ten, 
moreover,  the  third  archon  or  polemarch  was  consi- 
dered  as  eleventh  in  the  military  Council.  The  pole- 
march of  this  year  was  Kallimachus  of  Aphidnae*. 
Such  were  the  chiefs  of  the  military  force,  and  to  a 
great  degree  the  administrators  of  foreijgn  affairs,  at 
the  time  when  the  four  thousand  Athenian  kleruchs 
or  setüers  planted  in  Eubcea — escaping  from  £re* 
tria,  now  invested  by  the  Persians — ^brought  word 
to  their  countrymen  at  home  that  the  fall  of  that 
city  was  impending.     It  was  obvious  that  the  Per- 

^  Platarch,  Arateid^,  c.  5.  '  Herodot.  vi.  109>  UO. 
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sian  host  would  proceed  from  Eretria  forthwith 
against  Athens,  aod  a  few  days  afterwards  Hippias 
disembarked  them  at  Marathon,  whither  the  Athe- 
nian  army  marched  to  meet  them. 
nUnsMT  ^^  ^^®  feeling  which  now  prevailed  at  Athens 
aidfrom     we  have  no  details,  but  doubtless  the  alarm  was 

sparte—  . 

deiayofthe  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  feit  at  Ere- 

'*"'**^     tria:   dissenting  opinions  were  heard  as   to  'the 

proper  steps  to  be  taken,  nor  were  suspicions  of 

treason  wanting.      Pheidippidds  the  Courier  was 

sent  to  Sparta  immediately  to  solicit  assistance; 

and  such  was  bis  prodigious  activity,  that  he  per- 

formed  this  joumey  of  150  miles,  on  foot,  in  48 

hours^     He  revealed  to  the  ephors   that  Eretria 

was  already  enslaved,  and  entreated  their  assistance 

to  avert  the  same  fate  from  Athens,  the  most  an- 

cient   city   in  Greece.      The  Spartan  authorities 

readily  promised  their  aid,  but  unfortunately  it  was 

now  the  ninth  day  of  the  moon :  ancient  law  er 

custom  forbade  them  to  march,  in  this  moath  at 

least,  during  the  last  quarter  before  the  füll  moon ; 

but  after  the  füll  they  engaged  to  march  without 

delay.     Pive  days'  delay  at  this  critical  moment 

might  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  the  endangered  city ; 

yet  the  reason  assigned  seems  to  have  been  no 

pretence  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans.    It  was  mere 

blind  tenacity  of  ancient  habit,  which  we  shall  find 

to  abate,  though  never  to  disappear,  as  we  advance 

in  their  history':  indeed  their  delay  in  marching 

to  rescue  Attica  from  Mardonius,  eleven  years  after- 

*  Mr.  Kinneir  remarks  that  the  Peraian  Casaida,  or  foot-mesaeogere, 
will  travel  for  aeveral  daya  aucceaaively  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  aeveoty 
milea  a  day  (Geographica!  Memoir  of  Peraia,  p.  44). 

'  Herodot.  ix.  7-10. 
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wards,  at  tbe  imminent  bazard  of  alienating  Athens 
and  ruining  the  Hellenic  cause,  marks  the  same 
selfish  dulness.  But  the  reason  now  given  certainly 
looked  very  like  a  pretence,  so  that  the  Athenians 
could  indulge  no  certain  assurance  that  the  Spar- 
tan  troops  would  Start  even  when  the  füll  rooon 
arrived. 

In  this  respect  the  answer  brought  by  Pheidip-  Diffwrence 
pidSs  was  mischievous,  as  it  tended  to  increase  that  among  tiie 
uncertainty  and  indecision  which  already  prevailed  ^^^ve 
among  tbe  ten  generals,  as  to  the  proper  Steps  for  riro^mend 
meeting  tbe  invaders.    Partly,  perhaps,  in  reliance  «"  >™^- 
on  this  expected  Spartan  help,  five  out  of  the  ten  theother  ' 
generals  were  decidedly  averse  to  an  immediate  venetoit' 
engagement  with   the  Persians ;    while  MiltiadSs 
with  the  remaining  four  strenuously  urged  that  not 
a  moment  should  be  lost  in  bringing  the  enemy  to 
action,  without  leaving  time  to  the  timid  and  the 
treacherous  to  establish  correspondence  with  Hip- 
pias  and  to  take  some  active  step  for  paralysing  all 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Citizens.   This  most 
momentous  debate,  upon  which  the  fate  of  Athens 
hung,  is  represented  by  Herodotus  to  have  oc- 
curred  at  Marathon,  after  the  army  had  marched 
out  and  taken  post  there  within  sight  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  while  Cornelius  Nepos  describes  it  as  having 
been  raised  before   the   army  quitted  the  city — 
upon  the  question,  whether  it  was  prudent  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  all  in  the  field,  or  to  confine  the 
defence  to  the  city  and  the  sacred  rock.     Inaccu- 
rate  as  this  latter  author  generally  is,  his  Statement 
seems  more  probable  here  than  that  of  Herodotus, 
for  the  ten  generals  would  scarcely  march  out  of 
Athens  to  Marathon  without  having  previously  re* 
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Bolved  to  fight:  moreover,  the  question  between 
fighting  in  the  field  or  resisting  behind  the  walls, 
which  had  abeady  been  raised  at  Eretria,  seems 
the  natural  point  on  which  the  five  mistrustful 
generals  would  take  their  stand.  And  probably 
indeed  Milüadds  himself»  if  debarred  froin  imme« 
diäte  actioni  would  have  preferred  to  hold  posses- 
sion  of  Athens»  and  prevent  any  treacherous  move- 
ment from  breaking  out  there,  rather  than  to  re- 
main  inactive  on  the  hüls,  watching  the  Persians 
at  Marathon,  with  the  chance  of  a  detachment  firom 
their  numerous  fleet  sailing  round  to  PhalSrum» 
and  thus  distracting  by  a  double  attack  both  the 
city  and  the  camp. 
Urgent  Howevcr  this  may  be,  the  equal  division  of  opi- 

Miitiadas  njon  amoug  the  ten  generals,  whether  manifested 
^aJ^^  at  Marathon  or  at  Athens,  is  certain,  and  Miltiadte 
^SSI^Ü!^  had  to  await  the  casting-vote  of  the  polemarch 
^^^\^^  Kallimachus.  To  him  he  represented  emphatically 
p^»^  the  danger  of  delay,  and  the  chance  of  some  trai- 
it.  torous  intrigue  occurring  to  excite  disunion  and 

aggravate  the  alarms  of  the  Citizens :  nothing  could 
prevent  such  treason  from  breaking  out,  with  all 
its  terrific  consequences  of  enslavement  to  the 
Persians  and  to  Hippias,  except  a  hold,  decisive, 
and  immediate  attack — the  success  of  which  he 
(Miltiad^)  was  prepared  to  guarantee.  Fortunately 
for  Athens,  the  polemarch  embraced  the  opinion  of 
Miltiadds,  and  the  seditious  movements  which  were 
preparing  did  not  show  themselves  until  after  the 
battle  had  been  gained.  Aristeidds  and  Themi- 
stoklös  are  both  recorded  to  have  seconded  Mil- 
tiadds  warmly  in  this  proposal,  while  all  the  other 
generals  agreed  in  surrendering  to  MiltiadSs  their 
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days  of  cömmand,  so  as  to  make  him  as  much  as 
they  could  the  sole  leader  of  the  army.  It  is  said 
that  the  latter  awaited  the  day  of  his  own  re^lar 
turn  before  he  fought  the  battle  ^ ;  but  considering 
the  eagemess  which  he  displayed  to  bring  on  an 
immediate  and  decisive  action,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  would  have  admitted  any  serious  postpone- 
ment  upon  such  a  piinctilio. 

While  the  army  were  mustered  on  the  ground  Mareh  of 
sacred  to  Hdraklls  near  Marathon,  with  the  Per-  nians  to 
sians  and  their  fleet  occupying  the  piain  and  shore  J^  piL 
beneath,  and  in  preparation  for  immediate  action —  SailwiSJ"" 
they  were  joined  by  the  whole  force  of  the  little  {^^*" 
town  of  Plataea»  consisting  of  about  1000  hoplites, 
who  had  marched  directly  from  their  own  city  to 
the  spot»  along  the  southem  ränge  of  Käthaerön  and 
passing  through  Dekeleia.     We  are  not  told  that 
they  had  been  invited,   and   very  probably  the 
Athenians  had  never  thought  of  summoning  aid 
from  this  unimportant  neighbour,  in  whose  behalf 
they  had  taken  upon  themselves  a  lasting  feud  with 
Thebes  and  the  Boeotian  league^.     Their  Coming 
on  this  important  occasion  seems  to  have  been  a 
spontaneous  effort  of  gratitude,  which  ought  not  to 
be  the  less  commended  because  their  interests  were 
really  wrapped  up  in  those  of  Athens — since  if  the 
latter  had  been  conquered,  nothing  could  have 
saved  Plataea  from  being  subdued  by  the  Thebans — 
yet  many  a  Grecian  town  would  have  disregarded 
both  generous  impulse  and  rational  calculation,  in 
the  fear  of  provoking  a  new  and  terrific  enemy.    K 
we  summon  up  to  our  imaginations  all  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  case — ^which  it  requires  some  effort 

1  Herodot.  vi.  110.  '  Herodot.  vi.  106-112. 
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to  do,  because  our  authorities  come  from  the  subse- 
quent  generations,  after  Greece  had  ceased  to  fear 
the  Persians — we  shall  be  sensible  that  this  volun- 
teer  march  of  the  whole  Plataean  force  to  Marathon 
is  one  of  the  niost  affecting  incidents  of  all  Gre- 
cian  history.     Upon  Athens  generali y  it  produced 
an  indelible  Impression,  commemorated  ever  after- 
wards  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Athenian  herald  S 
and  repaid  by  a  grant  to  the  Plataeans  of  the  füll 
civil  rights  (seemingly  without  the  political  rights) 
of  Athenian  Citizens:    upon  the  Athenians  then 
marshalled  at  Marathon  its  efFect  must  have  been 
unspeakably  powerful  and  encouraging,  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  not  altogether  isolated  from  Greece, 
and  as  an  unexpected  countervailing  Stimulus  under 
circumstances  so  füll  of  hazard. 
Nomben  of      Of  the  two  opposiug  armics  at  Marathon,  we  are 
eanmet.   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  Athcniaus  werc  10,000  hoplites,  either 

including,  or  besides,  the  1000  who  came  £rom  Pia- 
t^ea^  Nor  is  this  Statement  in  itself  improbable, 
though  it  does  not  come  from  Herodotus,  who  is 
our  only  really  valuable  authority  on  the  case,  and 
who  mentions  no  numerical  total :  indeed  the  num- 
ber  naroed  may  seem  smaller  than  we  should  have 
expected,  considering  that  no  less  than  4000  kle- 
ruchs  or  out-settied  Citizens  had  just  come  over 

*  Thucyd.  üi.  55. 

'  Justin  States  10,000  Athenians,  besides  1000  Plateans.  Cornelias 
Nepos«  Pausanias  and  Plutarch  give  10,000  as  the  sura  total  of  both. 
Justin,  ii.  9 ;  Com.  Nep.  Miltiad.  c.  4 ;  Pausan.  iv.  25,  5  ;  z.  20,  8 : 
compare  also  Suidas,  v.  'limtas, 

Heeren  (De  Fontibus  Trogi  Pompeii,  Dissertat.  ii.  7)  affirms  that 
Tragus  or  Justin  follows  Herodotus  in  matters  conceming  the  Persian 
invasions  of  Greece.  He  cannot  haye  compared  the  two  very  atten* 
tiTely ;  for  Justin  not  only  states  several  matters  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Herodotus,  but  is  at  variance  with  the  latter  on  some  parti- 
culars  not  nntmportant. 
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from  Euboea.  A  sufficient  force  of  Citizens  must 
of  course  have  been  lefl  behind  to  defend  the  city. 
The  oumbers  of  the  Persians  we  cannot  be  said  to 
know  at  all,  nor  is  there  anything  certain  except 
that  they  were  greatly  superior  to  the  Greeks :  we 
hear  from  Herodotus  that  their  armament  originally 
consisted  of  six  hundred  ships  of  war»  but  We  are 
not  told  how  many  separate  transports  there  were ; 
and  moreover,  reinforcements  had  been  procured  as 
they  came  across  the  iEgean  from  the  islands  suc- 
cessively  conquered.  The  aggregate  crews  on  board 
of  all  their  ships  must  have  been  between  1 50,000 
and  200,000  men;  but  what  proportion  of  these 
were  fighting-men,  or  how  many  actually  did  fight 
at  Marathon,  we  have  no  means  of  determining^ 

'  Justin  (ii.  9)  says  that  the  total  of  the  Pereian  anny  was  600,000, 
and  that  200,000  perished.  Plato  (Menexen.  p.  240)  and  Lysias  (Orat. 
Fanebr.  c.  7)  speak  of  the  Persian  total  as  500,000  men.  Valerias  Maxi- 
mos  (v.  3),  Pansanias  (iv.  25),  and  Plutarch  (Parallel.  Graec.  ad  init.), 
give  300,000  men.  Cornelius  Nepos  (Miltiad^s,  c.  5)  gives  the  roore 
moderate  total  of  110,000  men. 

See  the  observations  on  the  battle  of  Marathon  made  both  by  Colonel 
Leake  and  by  Mr.  Finlay,  who  have  examin ed  and  described  the  locality : 
Leake  on  the  Demi  of  Attica,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literatare,  toI.  ii.  p.  160  »eq, ;  and  Finlay  on  the  Battle  of  Marathon, 
in  the  sarae  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  360-380,  &c. 

Both  have  given  remarks  on  the  probable  numbers  of  the  armies 
assembled ;  but  there  are  really  no  materials,  even  for  a  probable  guess, 
in  respect  to  the  Persians.  The  silence  of  Herodotus  (whom  we  shall 
find  hereafler  Tery  circumstantial  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  army  under 
Xerxds)  seems  to  show  that  he  had  no  Information  which  he  could 
trust.  His  account  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  presents  him  in  honour- 
able  contrast  with  the  loose  and  boastful  assertors  who  followed  him ; 
for  though  he  does  not  teil  us  much,  and  falls  laroentably  short  of  what 
we  should  like  to  know,  yet  all  that  he  dues  say  is  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable as  to  the  proceedings  of  both  armies ;  and  the  little  which  he 
States  becomes  more  trustworthy  od  that  very  account — because  it  is 
so  little — showing  that  he  keeps  strictly  within  his  authorities. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  account  of  Herodotus  to  make  us  believe  that 
he  had  ever  visited  the  ground  of  Marathon. 

VOL.  IV.  2  H 
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There  were  a  certain  proportion  of  cavalry,  and 
some  transports  expressly  prepared  for  the  convey- 
ance  of  horses :  moreover,  Herodotus  teils  us  that 
Hippias  selected  the  piain  of  Marathon  for  a  land- 
ing-place,  because  it  was  the  most  convenient  spot 
in  Attica  for  cavalry  movements,  though  it  is 
Singular,  that  in  the  battle  the  cavalry  are  not 
mentioned. 
Mmtt^^  Marathon,  situated  near  to  a  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  and  in  a  direction  E.N.E.  from 
Athens,  is  divided  by  the  high  ridge  of  Mount  Pen- 
telikus  from  the  city,  with  which  it  communicated 
by  two  roads,  one  to  the  north,  another  to  the  south 
of  that  mountain.  Of  these  two  roads,  the  northern, 
at  once  the  shortest  and  the  most  difficult,  is  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length :  the  southern — longer  bat  more 
easy,  and  the  only  one  practicable  for  chariots — ^is 
twenty-six  miles  in  length,  or  about  six  and  a  half 
hours  of  computed  march :  it  passed  between  Mounts 
PentelikusandHymettus,  throughthe  ancient  demes 
of  GargSttus  and  Fallend,  and  was  the  road  by 
which  Peisistratus  and  Hippias,  when  they  landed 
at  Marathon  forty-seven  years  before,  had  marched 
to  Athens.  The  bay  of  Marathon,  sheltered  by  a 
projecting  cape  from  the  northward,  affords  both 
deep  water  and  a  shore  convenient  for  landing ; 
while  **  its  piain  (says  a  carefui  modern  observer'} 

^  See  Mr.  Finlay  on  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  Transactions,  6tc., 
vol.  iii.  pp.  364,  368,  383,  nt  »uprä :  oompare  Hobhonse,  Joumey  in 
Albania,  i.  p.  432. 

Colonel  Leake  thtnks  that  the  ancient  town  of  Marathon  was  not 
on  the  exact  site  of  the  modern  Marathon,  bat  at  a  place  calied  Vrani, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Marathon  (Leake  on  the  Demi  of  Attica»  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  1829«  vol.  ü.  p.  166). 

"  Belov7  these  two  points,"  he  observes,  "  (the  tumnli  of  Vrani  and 
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eztends  in  a  perfect  level  along  this  fine  bay  and  is 
in  length  about  six  miles,  in  breadth  never  less  than 
about  one  mile  and  a  half.  Twomarshes  bound 
the  extremities  of  the  piain :  the  southern  is  not 
very  large,  and  is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  great  heats  ;  bat  the  northern»  which  generally 
Covers  considerably  more  than  a  Square  mile»  offers 
several  parts  which  are  at  all  seasons  impassable« 
Both  however  leave  a  broad,  firm,  sandy  beach  be- 
tween  them  and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupted  flat- 
ness  of  the  piain  is  hardly  relieved  by  a  Single  tree ; 
and  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky  hüls  and  rugged 
mountains  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  Attica,  over 
the  lower  ridges  of  which  some  steep  and  difficult 
paths  communicate  with  the  districts  of  the  inte* 
nor. 
The  Position  occupied  by  Miltiadds  before  the 

the  hill  of  Kotröai,)  the  piain  of  Marathon  expands  to  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  which  is  near  two  miles  distant  from  the  opening  of  the  valley  of 
Vrani.  It  is  moderately  well  cultivated  with  com,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  spots  in  Attica,  though  rather  inconveniently  snbject  to 
inundations  from  the  two  torrents  which  cross  it,  particularly  that  of 
Marathöna.  From  Lncian  (in  Icaro-Menippo)  it  appeart  that  the 
parts  abont  (£nod  were  noted  for  their  fertility,  and  an  Eg3rptian  poet 
of  the  fifth  Century  has  celebrated  the  vines  and  olives  of  Marathon. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  vineyards  occupied  the  risiag  grounds ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  olive-trees  were  chiefly  situated  in  the  two 
▼alleys,  where  some  are  still  growing :  for  as  to  the  piain  itself,  the 
circnmstances  of  the  battle  incline  one  to  believe  that  it  was  anciently 
as  destitttte  of  trees  as  it  is  at  the  present  day."  (Leake  on  the  Demi  of 
Attica,  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.) 

Colonel  Leake  fartber  says,  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  Marathonian 
ground  for  cavalry  movements :  "  As  I  rode  across  the  piain  of  Ma- 
rathon irith  a  peasant  of  Vran4«  he  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  a 
fine  place  for  cavalry  to  fight  in.  None  oC  the  modern  Marathonü 
were  above  the  rank  of  labourers  :  they  have  heard  that  a  great  battle 
was  once  fought  there,  but  that  is  all  they  know."  (Leake,  ui  9up,  ii. 
p.  175.) 

2  H  2 
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battle,  identified  as  it  was  to  all  subsequent  Athe- 
nians  by  tbe  sacred  grove  of  HSraklös  near  Mara- 
thon, was  probably  on  some  portion  of  the  high 
ground  above  this  piain,  and  Cornelius  Nepos  teils 
US  that  he  protected  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sian  cavalry  by  feiled  trees  obstructing  the  approach. 
The  Persians  occupied  a  position  on  the  piain ;  while 
their  fleet  was  ranged  along  the  beach,  and  Hippias 
himself  marshalled  them  for  the  battle  ^  The  native 
Persians  and  Sakae,  the  best  troops  in  the  whole 
army,  were  placed  in  the  centre,  which  they  consi- 
dered  as  the  post  of  honour*,  and  which  was  occupied 
by  the  Persian  king  himself,  when  present  at  a  bat- 
tle :  the  right  wing  was  so  regarded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  polemarch  Kallimachus  had  the  command 
of  it,  while  the  hoplites  were  arranged  in  the  order  of 
tbeir  respective  tribes  from  right  to  left,  and  at  the 
extreme  left  stood  the  Plataeans.  It  was  necessary 
for  Miltiadls  to  present  a  front  equal  or  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  more  numerous  Persian  host,  in  order 

>  Herodot.  vi.  107- 

*  Plutarch«  Symposiac.  i.  3.  p.  619;  Xenophon^  AoeImw.  i.  S,  21 ; 
Aman,  ü.  8,  18 ;  üi.  11,  16. 

We  may  compare,  with  this  established  battle-array  of  the  Persian 
armies,  that  of  Üie  Turkish  armtes,  adopted  and  constantly  followed  ever 
since  the  victoriouB  battle  of  Ikonium  in  1386,  gained  by  Amarath  I. 
over  the  Karamanians.  The  European  troops  (or  tbose  of  Rom)  occapy 
the  left  wing :  the  Asiatic  troops  (or  those  of  Anatoli)  the  right  wing : 
the  Janissaries  are  in  the  centre.  The  Sultan,  or  the  Grand  Visir,  snr^ 
rounded  by  the  national  cavalry  or  Spahis,  is  in  the  central  point  of 
all  (Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Osmannischen  Reichs,  book  v. 
vol.  i.  p.  199). 

About  the  honour  of  occupying  the  right  wing  in  a  Grecian  army, 
see  in  particnlar  the  aniautted  dispute  between  the  Athenians  and  tke 
Tegeates  before  the  battle  of  Plataea  (Herodot.  ix.  27) :  it  is  the  post 
assigned  to  the  heroic  kings  of  legendary  warfare  (Eurip.  Supplices, 
657). 
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to  guard  bimself  from  being  takea  in  flank :  and 
with  this  view  he  drew  up  the  central  tribes,  inclu- 
ding  the  Leontis  and  Antiochis,  in  shaUow  flies  and 
occupying  a  large  breadth  of  ground ;  while  each  of 
the  wings  was  in  stronger  and  deeper  order,  so  as 
to  make  bis  attack  efficient  on  both  sides.  His 
whole  army  consisted  of  hoplites,  with  some  slaves 
as  unarmed  or  light^armed  attendants,  but  without 
either  bowmen  or  cavalry.  Nor  could  the  Persians 
have  been  very  strong  in  this  latter  force,  seeing 
that  their  horses  had  to  be  transported  across  the 
Mgean :  but  the  elevated  position  of  Miltiadds  en- 
abled  them  to  take  some  measure  of  the  numbers 
under  his  command,  and  the  entire  absence  of  ca- 
valry among  their  enemies  could  not  but  conflrm 
the  confidence  with  which  a  long  career  of  unin- 
terrupted  victory  had  impressed  their  generals. 

At  length  the  sacriflces  in  the  Greek  camp  were  Battie  of 
favourable for battie,  and Miltiadls, who had every-  ^^^i^^ 
thing  to  gain  by  Coming  immediately  to  close  quar-  J^^^I- 
ters,  ordered  his  army  to  advance  at  a  running  step  ^^^^*°^ 
over  the  interval  of  one  mile  which  separated  the  sUns. 
two  armies.     This  rapid  forward  movement,  ac- 
companied  by  the  war-cry  or  paean  which  always 
animated   the   charge   of  the   Greek  soldier,  as- 
tounded  the  Persian  army  ;  who  construed  it  as  an 
act  of  desperate  courage  little  short  of  insanity,  in 
a  body  not  only  small  but  destitute  of  cavalry  or 
archers — but  who  at  the  same  time  feit  their  con- 
scious  superiority  sink  within  them:  it  seems  to 
have  been  long  remembered  also  among  the  Greeks 
as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  battie  of  Mara- 
thon, and  Herodotus  teils  us  that  the  Athenians 
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were  the  first  Greeks  who  ever  charged  at  a  ruD>. 
It  doobtless  operated  beneficially  in  renderiDg  the 
Persian  cavalry  and  archers  comparatively  inno* 
cuous,  bot  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  also 
disordered  the  Athenian  ranks,  and  that  when  they 
reached  the  Persian  front,  they  were  both  out  of 
breath  and  nnsteady  in  that  line  of  presented  speara 
and  shields  which  constitated  their  force.  On  the 
two  wingSyWhere  the  files  were  deep,  this  disorder 
produced  no  mischievous  effect :  the  Persian  8,  after 
a  certain  resistance,  were  overbome  and  driven 
back.  But  in  the  centre,  where  the  files  were  shal- 
low,  and  where  moreover  the  native  Persiaus  and 
other  choice  troops  of  the  army  were  posted,  the 
breathless  and  disordered  Athenian  hoplites  found 
themselves  in  far  greater  difficulties.    The  tribes 

'  Herodot.  vi.  112.  Hp&roi  fiiv  ykp  'EXX^mait  iravra»v  r»y  i7fictr  'S^|U¥, 

The  ronnmg  pace  of  the  Charge  was  obvioosly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  events  connected  with  the  battle.  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  flnlay 
seem  disposed  to  reduce  the  nin  to  a  qaick  march;  partly  on  the 
ground  that  the  troops  must  have  been  disordered  and  oot  of  breath 
by  mnning  a  mile.  The  probability  is,  that  they  really  were  so,  and 
that  such  was  the  great  reason  of  the  defeat  of  the  centre.  It  ts  Yery 
probable  that  a  part  of  the  mile  mn  o¥er  consisted  of  declivity .  I  accept 
the  account  of  Herodotus  literally,  though  whether  the  distance  be  ex- 
actly  stated,  we  cannot  certain ly  say  :  indeed  the  fact  is,  that  it  required 
some  steadiness  of  discipline  to  prevent  the  step  of  hoplites,  when  charg- 
ing,  from  becoming  accelerated  into  a  mn.  See  the  narrative  of  the  battle 
of  Kunaia  in  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  9,  18 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  23 :  oompare 
Polyaen.  ii.  2,  3.  The  passage  of  Diodorus  here  referred  to  contraats 
the  advantages  with  the  disadvaotages  of  the  running  charge. 

Both  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  Finlay  try  to  pointout  the  exact  gronad 
occupied  by  the  two  armies :  they  differ  in  the  spot  chosen,  and  I 
cannot  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  be  had  in  favour  of  any 
spot.  Leake  thinks  that  the  Persian  Commanders  were  encamped  in  the 
piain  of  Tricorythos,  separated  from  that  of  Marathon  by  the  great 
marsh,  and  communicating  with  it  only  by  means  of  a  canseway 
(Leake,  Transact.  ii.  p.  170). 
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Leontis  and  Antiochis,  with  ThemistoklSs  and  An« 
steidSs  amongthem,  wereactuallydefeated,  brokeD, 
driven  back,  and  pursued  by  the  Persians  and 
Sakse^  MiltiadSs  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  pos- 
eibility  of  such  a  check  whea  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled  to  diminish  so  materially  the  depth  of  bis 
centre :  for  bis  wings,  having  routed  the  enemles 
opposed  to  them,  were  stayed  from  pursuit  until  the 
centre  was  extricated,  and  the  Persians  and  Sakae 
put  to  fiight  along  with  the  rest.  The  pursuit  then 
became  general,  and  the  Persians  were  chased  to 
their  ships  ranged  in  line  along  the  shore :  some  of 
them  became  involved  in  the  impassable  marsh  and 
there  perished*.  The  Athenians  tried  to  set  the 
ships  on  fire,  but  the  defence  here  was  both  vigorous 
and  successful — several  of  the  forward  warriors  of 
Athens  were  slain,  and  only  seven  ships  out  of  the 
numerous  fleet  destroyed  ^.  This  part  of  the  battle 
terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Persians.  They 
repulsed  the  Athenians  from  the  sea-shore,  and 
secured  a  safe  re-embarkation  ;  leaving  few  or  no 
prisoners,  but  a  rieh  spoil  of  tents  and  equipments 
which  had  been  disembarked  and  could  not  be  car- 
ried  away. 

Herodotus  estimates  the  number  of  those  who  Lonon 
feil  on  the  Persian  side  in  this  memorable  action  at    ^    ^  ^'' 
6400  men  :  the  number  of  Athenian  dead  is  accu- 

*  Uerodot.  vi.  113.    Koro  tovto  fU»  bff,  iwUtav  ol  ßapßafHH,  küX  prj^ 

Herodotus  here  telU  us  the  whole  trath  without  disgaise :  Plutarch 
(Aristeidds,  c.  3)  only  says  that  the  Persian  centre  made  a  longer  re- 
sistance,  and  gave  Uie  tribes  in  the  Grecian  centre  more  trouble  to 
overthrow. 

'  Pausao.  i.  32,  6.  '  Herodot.  vi.  113-115. 
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rately  known,  since  all  were  collected  for  the  last 
solenin  obsequies — they  were  192.  How  many  were 
woanded,  we  do  not  hear.  The  brave  KaUimachus 
the  polemarch)  and  Stesilaus  one  of  the  ten  gene- 
ralSy  were  among  the  slain ;  together  with  Kyne- 
geirus  son  of  Euphorion,  who,  in  laying  hold  on 
the  poop-staff  of  one  of  the  vessels,  had  bis  hand 
cut  off  by  an  axe  ^  and  died  of  the  wound.  He 
was  brother  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  himself  present 
at  the  fight ;  to  whose  imagination  this  battle  at 
the  ships  must  have  emphatically  recalled  the  fif- 
teenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  Both  these  Athenian  ge- 
nerals  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  assault  of 
the  ships,  apparently  the  hottest  part  of  the  combat. 
The  Statement  of  the  Persian  loss  as  given  by  He- 
rodotus  appears  moderate  and  reasonable  *,  but  he 
does  not  speciiy  any  distinguished  individuals  as 
having  fallen. 
But   the   Persians,  though   thus  defeated   and 

'  Herodot.  vi.  114.  Thb  is  the  Statement  of  Herodotus  respectiiig 
Kynegeiras.  How  creditably  does  his  character  as  an  historian  oontrast 
with  that  of  the  sabsequent  romancers !  Justin  teils  us  that  Kyne- 
geiras  first  seized  the  vessel  with  his  right  hand:  that  was  cut  off, 
and  he  held  the  vessel  with  his  left :  when  he  had  lost  that  also,  he 
seized  the  ship  with  his  teeth  "  like  a  wild  beast "  (Justin,  ii.  9) — Justin 
seems  to  have  found  this  statement  in  many  different  authors :  "  Cyne- 
giri  milttis  virtus,  multis  scriptorum  laudibus  celebrata." 

'  For  the  exaggerated  stories  of  the  numbers  of  Perstans  slain,  see 
Xenophon.  Anabas.  iii.  2,  12;  Plutarch,  De  Malign.  Herodot.  c.  26. 
p.  862 ;  Justin,  ii.  9 ;  and  Suidas,  v.  HouciKrf, 

In  the  account  of  Ktdsias,  Datis  was  represented  as  haTing  been 
killed  in  tbe  battle,  and  it  was  farther  said  that  the  Athenians  refused 
to  give  up  his  body  for  interment ;  which  was  one  of  the  grounds 
whereupon  Xerxds  afterwards  invaded  Greece.  It  is  evident  that  in  tbe 
authorities  which  Ktdsias  foUowed,  the  alleged  death  of  Datis  at  Ma- 
rathon  was  rather  emphatically  dwelt  upon.  See  KtSsias,  Persica, 
c.  18-21,  with  the  note  ofBähr,  who  is  inciined  to  dofend  the  state- 
ment, against  Herodotus. 
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compelled  to  abandon  the  Position  of  Marathon,  uitenor 

,  -     ,      plans  Ol  the 

were  not  yet  disposed  to  reliaqnish  altogetlier  their  Penians 
chances  against  Attica.  Their  fleet  was  observed  to  ^en»— 
take  the  direction  of  Cape  Sunium — a  portion  being  ^ca^?». 
sent  to  take  up  the  Eretrian  prisoners  and  the  Stores  J^'J^® 
which  had  been  left  in  the  Island  of  ^gilia.   At  the 
same  time  a  shield,  discernible  from  its  polished 
surface  afar  off,  was  seen  held  aloft  upon  some  high 
point  of  Attica^ — perhaps  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Pentelikus,  as  Colonel  Leake  supposes  with  mach 
plausibility.     The  Athenians  doubtless  saw  it  as 
well  as  the  Persians  ;  and  MiltiadSs  did  not  fail  to 
put  the  right  Interpretation  upon  it,  taken  in  con- 
junction  with  the  course  of  the  departing  fleet. 
The  shield  was  a  signal  put  up  by  partisans  in 
the  country,  to  invite  the  Persians  round  to  Athens 
by  sea,  white  the  Marathonian  army  was  absent. 
MiltiadSs  saw  through  the  plot,  and  lost  not  a  mp- 
ment  in  returning  to  Athens.     On  the  very  day  of  R^pW 
the  battle,  the  Athenian  army  marched  back  with  Miitiadgs 
the  utmost  speed  from  the  precinct  of  HSraklSs  at  A^ens  on 
Marathon  to  the  precinct  of  the  same  god  at  Kyno-  Jj^  ^!^l 
sarges  close  to  Athens,  which  they  reached  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  ^.     Datis  soon  came 
ofi^  the  port  of  PhalSrum,  but  the  partisans  of  Hip- 
pias  had  been   dismayed  by  the  rapid  return  of 

'  Herodot.  vi.  124.  'Avedtx'^  lüvyhpäawis,  xal  tovto  ovk  fariSXXns 
ccirclv*  cycycro  ydp'  hs  /Mvroc  ^v  6  dvad^^s  ovk  t^a  rh  it/xmtqiW/m» 
flntuß  Tovr^c»¥. 

'  Herodot.  vi,  116.  O^oc  fti»  d^  irtpuvrkcMv  Sovvcoy.  'ABijvaioi  d€, 
As  vod&v  tlx^^»  T^xivra  tßoiiBtow  is  rä  äarv'  Koi  tf<f}$rjauif  rc  dirucd- 
fKvoi,  vpiv  9  Toifs  ßapßapovg  ifKeiy,  Kai  etrrparontbruo'avro  dntyfUvoi  i( 
'HpeucKTjtov  Tov  iv  Mapa0S>yi  is  SXXo  'HpcucKTjio»  r6  cy  Kvvoirdpywt. 

Plutarch  (Bellone  an  Pace  clariores  faeriot  Athenienses,  c.  8.  p.  350) 
repreeents  MiltiadSs  as  returning  to  Athens  on  the  day  afier  the  battle : 
it  must  have  been  on  the  same  afternoon,  according  to  the  account  of 
Herodotus. 
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The  Per-     thc  Marathonian  armv,  and  he  did  not  therefore 


Blaus 


abandon      find  those  aids  and  facilities  which  he  had  antici- 
priae^and    pated  foT  a  fresh  disembarkation  in   the  imme- 


home.  d^^t^  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  Though  too  late 
however,  it  seems  that  he  was  not  much  too  late  : 
the  Marathonian  arniy  had  only  just  completed 
theirforced  return- march.  A  little  less  quickness 
on  the  part  of  Miltiadds  in  deciphering  the  trea- 
Bonable  signal,  and  giving  the  instant  order  of 
march — a  little  less  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Athe- 
nian  Citizens  in  superadding  a  fatiguing  march  to  a 
no  less  fatiguing  combat — and  the  Persians  with 
the  Partisans  of  Hippias  might  have  been  found 
in  possession  of  Athens.  As  the  facts  tumed  out, 
Datis,  finding  at  PhalSrum  no  friendly  movement 
to  encourage  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  unex- 
pected  presence  of  the  soldiers  who  had  already 
vanquished  him  at  Marathon — made  no  attempt 
again  to  disembark  in  Attica,  and  sailed  away,  after 
a  Short  delay,  to  the  Cyclades. 

AthcM  Thus  was  Athens  rescued,  for  this  time  at  least, 

rescued  by  '   ^  ^  ' 

tbespeedy  from  a  dauger  not  less  terrible  than  imminent. 
brought  on  Nothing  could  have  rescued  her  except  that  deci- 
dL  ^'  sive  and  instantaneous  attack  which  Miltiadds  so 
emphatically  urged.  The  running  step  on  the  field 
of  Marathon  might  cause  some  disorder  in  the 
ranks  of  the  hoplites  ;  but  extreme  haste  in  bring- 
ing  on  the  combat  was  the  only  means  of  preventing 
disunion  and  distraction  in  the  minds  of  the  Citizens. 
Imperfect  as  the  account  is  which  Herodotus  gives 
of  this  most  interesting  crisis,  we  see  plainly  that 
the  Partisans  of  Hippias  had  actually  organized  a 
conspiracy ,  and  that  it  only  failed  by  Coming  a  little 
too  late.  The  bright  shield  uplifted  on  Mount  Pen- 
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telikuSy  apprising  the  Persians  that  matters  were 
prepared  for  tbem  at  Athens,  was  iatended  to  have 
come  to  their  view  before  any  action  had  taken 
place  at  Marathon,  and  while  the  Athenian  army 
were  yet  detained  there ;  so  that  Datis  might  have 
sent  a  portion  of  bis  fleet  round  to  PbalSrumi  re- 
taining  the  rest  for  combat  with  the  enemy  before 
him.  If  it  had  once  become  known  to  the  Mara- 
thonian  army  that  a  Persian  detachment  had  landed 
at  PhalSrum  ^ — ^where  there  was  a  good  piain  for  ca- 
valry  to  act  in,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Phaldric 
wall,  as  had  been  seen  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spartan 
Anchimolius  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  in  510  b.c. 
— that  it  had  been  joined  by  timid  or  treacherous 
Athenians,  and  had  perhaps  even  got  possession  of 
the  city — their  minds  would  have  been  so  distracted 
by  the  double  danger,  and  by  fears  for  their  absent 
wives  and  children,  that  they  would  have  been  dis- 
qualified  for  any  unanimous  execution  of  military 
Orders,  and  generals  as  well  as  soldiers  would  have 
become  incurably  divided  in  opinion*— perhaps  even 
mistrustful  of  each  otber.  The  citizen-soldier  of 
Greece  generally,  and  especially  of  Athens,  pos- 
sessed  in  a  high  degree  both  personal  bravery  and 
attachment  to  order  and  discipline ;  but  bis  bravery 
was  not  of  that  equal,  imperturbable,  uninquiring 
character,  which  belonged  to  the  battalions  of  Wel- 
lington or  Napoleon — it  was  fitful,  exalted  or  de- 
pressed  by  casual  occurrences,  and  often  more 
sensitive  to  dangers  absent  and  unseen,  than  to 
enemies  immediately  in  bis  front.  Hence  the  ad- 
vantage,  so  unspeakable  in  the  case  before  us,  and 

'  Herodot.  v.  62,  63. 
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SO  well  appreciated  by  Miltiadds,  of  having  one 
undivided  Athenian  army — with  one  hostile  army» 
and  only  one,  to  meet  in  the  field.  When  we  come 
to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ten  years  later,  it  will  be 
Seen  that  the  Greeks  of  that  day  enjoyed  the  same 
advantage :  but  the  wisest  advisers  of  XerxSs  im- 
pressed  upon  him  the  prudence  of  dividing  his  large 
force,  and  of  sending  detacbments  to  assail  sepa- 
rate Greek  states — ^which  would  infallibly  produce 
the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  combined  Grecian 
host,  and  leaving  no  central  or  co-operating  force 
for  the  defence  of  Greece  generally.  Fortunately 
for  the  Greeks,  the  childish  insolence  of  XerxSs  led 
him  to  despise  all  such  advice,  as  implying  con- 
scious  weakness ;  but  it  seems  that  Datis  and  Hip- 
pias  were  sensible  of  the  prudence  of  distract- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  by  a  double 
attack :  they  laid  a  scheme,  while  the  main  army 
was  at  Marathon,  for  ralJying  the  partisans  of  Hip- 
pias,  with  a  force  to  assist  them,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Athens,  and  the  signal  was  upheld 
by  these  partisans  as  soon  as  their  measures  were 
taken.  But  the  rapidity  of  MiltiadSs  so  preci- 
pitated  the  battle,  that  this  signal  came  too  late, 
and  was  only  given  ''  when  the  Persians  were 
already  in  their  ships',"  after  the  Marathonian 
defeat.  Even  then  it  might  have  proved  danger- 
ous,  had  not  the  movements  of  Miltiadte  been  as 
rapid  after  the  victory  as  before  it :  but  if  time  had 
been  allowed  for  the  Persian  movement  on  Athens 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon  had  been  fought,  the 

*  Herodot.  vi.  115.    Toiat  TLipfTjiai  avoM^  dtnrlta,  iovat  ijhri  cv 
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triumph  of  the  Athenians  might  well  have  been  ex- 
changed  for  a  calamitous  servitude.  To  MiltiadSs 
beloDgs  the  credit  of  having  comprehended  the 
emergency  from  the  beginning,  and  overruled  the 
irresolution  of  his  coUeagues  by  his  own  single- 
hearted  energy.  The  chances  all  turned  out  in  his 
favour — for  the  unexpected  junction  of  the  Pla- 
tseans  in  the  very  encampment  of  Marathon  must 
have  wrought  up  the  courage  of  his  army  to  the 
highest  pitch :  and  not  only  did  he  thus  escape  all 
the  depressing  and  distracting  accidents,  but  he 
was  fortunate  enough  tofind  this  extraneous  encou- 
ragement  immediately  preceding  the  battle,  from  a 
source  on  which  he  could  not  have  calculated. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  phase  of  Gre-  change  of 
cian  history  best  known  to  us,  and  amidst  which  feeungas 
the  great  authors  from  whom  we  draw  our  infor-  sUns^ 
mation  lived,  was  one  of  contempt  for  the  Persians  ^^  the 
in  the  field  ;  and  it  requires  some  efFort  of  imagina-  Jj^^i 
tion  to  call  back  previous  feelings  after  the  circum-  J^«  *j^^  ^f 
stances  have  been  altogether  reversed :  perhaps  of  Mara- 
even  ^schylas  the  poet,  at  the  time  when  he  com- 
posed  his  tragedy  of  the  Persae  to  celebrate  the 
disgraceful  flight  of  the  invader  XerxSs,  may  have 
forgotten  the   emotions  with  which   he   and  his 
brother  Kynegeirus  must  have  marched  out  from 
Athens  fifteen  years  before,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon.     It  must  therefore  be  again  men- 
tioned,  that  down  to  the  time  when  Datis  landed 
in  the  bay  of  Marathon ,  the  tide  of  Persian  success 
had  never  yet  been  interrupted,  and  that  especially 
during  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding,  the 
high-handed  and  cruel  extinction  of  the  lonic  re- 
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volt   had  aggravated   to    tbe    highest   pitch    the 
alarm  of  the  Greeks.     To  this  must  be  added  the 
successes  of    Datis   himself,   and  the   calamities 
of  Eretria,  Coming  with  all  the  freshness  of  no- 
velty  as  an  apparent  sentence  of  death  to  Athens. 
The  extreme  effort  of  courage  required  in  the  Athe- 
nians,  to  encounter  such  invaders,  is  attested  by  the 
division  of  opinion  aroong  the  ten  generals :  putting 
all  the  circumstances  together,  it  is  without  a  par* 
allei  in  Grecian  history,  surpassing  even  the  com- 
bat of  Thermopylae,  as  will  appear  when  I  come  to 
describe  that  memorable  event.     And  the  admira- 
ble  conduct  of  the  five  dissentient  generals,  when 
outvoted  by  the  decision  of  the  polemarch  against 
them,  in  co-operating  heartily  for  the  success  of  a 
policy  which  they  deprecated — ^proves  how  much 
the  feelings  of  a  constitutional  democracy,  and  that 
entire  acceptance  of  the  prononnced  decision  of  the 
majority  on  which  it  rests,  had  worked  themselves 
into  the  Athenian  mind.   The  combat  of  Marathon 
was  by  no  means  a  very  decisive  defeat,  but  it  was 
a  defeat — and  the  first  which  the  Persians  had  ever 
received  from  Greeks  in  the  field.     If  the  battle  of 
Salamis»  ten  years  afterwards,  could  be  treated  by 
Themistoklds  as  a  hair-breadth  escape  for  Greeoe, 
much  more  is  this  true  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  ^ ; 
which  first  aiForded  reasonable  proof,  even  to  dis- 
ceming  and  resolute  Greeks,   that   the  Persians 
might  be  effectually  repelled,  and  the  independence 
of  European  Greece  maintained  against  them — ^a 
conviction  of  incalculable  value  in  reference  to  the 

*  Herodot.  viii.  108.    ^fuiis  df,  fvprifia  yhp  tvprfKOfi^v  rffUas  rr  rat 
rijy  'EXXoda,  y/^or  rotrovrow  dvBponnop  drmadfitpoi. 
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formidable  trials  destined  to  foUow.      Upon  the  immewe 
Athenians  themselves,  the  first  to  face  in  the  field  M^atho!^* 
successfuUy  the  terrific  look  of  a  Persian  armv,  the  nianjictoiy 

rr  r    1  •'  '  on  the  feel- 

effect  of  the  victory  was  yet  more  stirriog  and  pro-  Jngs  of  the 
found^ :  it  supplied  them  with  resolution  for  the  far  especiaiiy 
greater  actual  sacrifices  which  they  cheerfully  un-  Athe^ana. 
derwent  ten  years  afterwards,  at  the  Invasion  of 
XerxSs,  without  faltering  in  their  Pan-hellenic  fide- 
lity ;  and  it  strengthened  them  at  home  by  swell- 
ing  the  tide  of  common  sentiment  and  patriotic 
fraternity  in  the  bosom  of  every  individual  Citizen. 
It  was  the  exploit  of  Athenians  alone,  but  of  all 
Athenians  without  dissent  or  exception — the  boast 
of  orators,  repeated  until  it  almost  degenerated 
into  common-place,  though  the  people  seem  never 
to  have  become  weary  of  allusions  to  their  single- 
handed  victory  overa  host  of  forty- six  nations'.  It 
had  been  purchased  without  a  drop  of  intestine 
bloodshed — for  even  the  unknown  traitors  who 
raised  the  signal  shield  on  Mount  Pentelikus,  took 
care  not  to  betray  themselves  by  want  of  apparent 
sympathy  with  the  triumph :  lastly,  it  was  the  final 
guarantee  of  their  democracy,  barring  all  chance  of 
restoration  of  Hippias  for  the  future.  Themistoklds^ 

>  Pbiuaniaa,  i.  14,  4 ;  Thacyd.  i.  73*  <l>aiiiv  yhp  Mapa6&vi  n  fi6poi 
frpoKtydv¥€Vü'ai  rf  ßapßdp«^,  &c. 

Herodot.  vi.  112.  irpSaroi  rc  avitrxovro  ttrBrjfra  rc  Mi;duci7v  6p€oyTts, 
Kai  Sv^pas  rmmiv  ixrBtuuvovs'  Tca>r  de  ^v  roia-i  "EXX^m  Kai  r6  oihofJM 
t6  M^d»w  if>6ßos  oKovacu, 

It  is  not  uoworthy  of  remark,  that  the  memorable  oath  ia  the  oration 
of  DemoBthends,  de  Corona,  wherein  he  adjures  the  warriors  of  Mara- 
thon, copies  the  phrase  of  Thncydidds — ov  fta  rovs  iv  Mapa0&vt  vpo^ 
Kivdvptvo'avTas  tS>¥  irpoy6v»v,  &c. (Demosthen.  de  Corona,  c.  60.) 

'  So  the  compatation  Stands  in  the  language  of  Athenian  orators 
(Herodot.  ix.  27) <     It  would  be  unfair  to  examine  it  critically. 

'  Plutarch,  Themiatoklds,  c.  3.    According  to  Cicero  (Epist.  ad  Attic. 
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is  Said  to  have  been  robbed  of  his  sleep  by  the  tro- 

phies  of  M iltiadds,  and  this  is  cited  in  proof  of  his 

ambitious   temperament ;  but    without   supposing 

either  jealousy  or  personal  love  of  glory,  the  rapid 

transit  from  extreme  danger  to  unparalleled  triumph 

might  well  deprive  of  rest  even  the  most  sober- 

minded  Athenian. 

whowerc        Who  it  was  that  raised  the  treacherous  signal 

that  invited  shield  to  attract  the  Perstans  to  Athens  was  ne ver 

sians  to       ascertained :  very  probably,  in  the  füll  exultation 

^r  the      ^^  success,  no  investigation  was  made.    Of  course, 

battie—      however,  the  public  belief  would  not  be  satisfied 

false  impu-        ^  '  ^  * 

tation  on     without  singHng  out  some  persons  as  the  authors 

the  AlkmsB*      /•         «  ^ 

dnida.  of  such  a  treasou  ;  and  the  information  received  by 
Herodotus  (probably  about  450-440  b.c.,  forty  or 
fifty  years  after  the  Marathonian  victory)  ascribed 
the  deed  to  the  Alkmaeönids ;  nor  does  he  notice 
any  other  reported  authors,  though  he  rejects 
the  allegation  against  them  upon  very  sufiicient 
grounds.  They  were  a  race  religioüsly  tainted, 
ever  since  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  and  were  there- 
fore  convenient  persons  to  brand  with  the  odium  of 
an  anonymous  crime ;  while  party  feud,  if  it  did 
not  originally  invent,  would  at  least  be  active  in 
spreading  and  certifying  such  rumours.  At  the 
time  when  Herodotus  knew  Athens,  the  political 
enmity  between  PeriklSs  son  of  Xanthippus,  and 
Kimon  son  of  Miltiadds,  was  at  its  height :  Periklls 
belonged  by  his  mother's  side  to  the  Alkmaednid 

ix.  10)  and  Justin  (ii.  9)*  Hippiae  ^as  killed  at  Marathon.  Suidas 
(v.  'Imrias)  says  that  he  died  afterwards  at  I/emnos.  Neither  of  these 
Statements  seems  probable.  Hippias  would  hardly  go  to  Lemoos, 
which  was  an  Athenian  possession;  and  had  he  been  slain  in  the 
battle,  Herodotus  would  have  been  likely  to  mention  it. 
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race,  and  we  know  that  such  lineage  was  made  sub- 
servient  to  political  manceuvres  against  him  by  bis 
enemies';  moreover  tbe  enmity  between  Kimon  and 
Periklds  had  been  inberited  by  both  from  their 
fathers  ;  for  we  shall  find  Xanthippus,  not  long  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  prominent  accuser  of 
MiltiadSs.  Though  Xanthippus  was  not  an  Alk- 
maednid,  bis  marriage  with  AgaristS  connected  him- 
self  indirectly,  and  bis  son  PeriklSs  directly,  with  that 
race.  And  we  may  trace  in  this  Standing  political 
feud  a  probable  origin  for  the  false  reports  as  to  the 
treason  of  the  Alkmae6nids,  on  that  great  occasion 
which  founded  the  glory  of  MiltiadSs ;  for  that  the 
reports  were  false,  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of  the 
case,  supported  by  the  judgment  of  Herodotus, 
afibrd  ample  ground  for  believing. 

When  the  Athenian  army  made  its  sudden  re- 
tarn-march  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  Aristeid6s 
with  bis  tribe  was  left  to  guard  the  field  and  the 
spoil;  but  the  speedy  retirement  of  Datis  from 
Attica  left  the  Athenians  at  füll  liberty  to  revisit 
the  scene  and  discharge  the  last  daties  to  the  dead. 
A  tumulus  was  erected  on  the  spot'  (such  distinc- 
tion  was  never  conferred  by  Athens  except  in  this 
case  only)  to  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
Athenian  Citizens  who  had  been  slain,  and  their 
names  were  inscribed  on  ten  pillars  erected  at  the 
Spot,  one  for  each  tribe :  there  was  also  a  second 
tumulus  for  the  slain  Platseans,  a  third  for  the  slaves, 
and  a  separate  funeral  monument  to  Miltiadte  him- 
seif.  Six  hundred  years  after  the  battle,  Pausanias 
saw  the  tumulus,  and  could  still  read  on  the  pillars 

»  Thucyd.  i,  126.  »  Thucyd.  ü.  34. 
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the  nameB  of  the  immortalised  warriors  > ;  aad  even 
DOW  a  conspicuous  tumulus  exists  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea-shore,  which  Colonel  Leake  believes  to 
be  the  same*.    The  inhabitants  of  the  deme  of  Mara- 
thon worshipped  these  slain  warriors  as  heroes,  along 
with  their  own  eponymus,  and  with  HdraklSs. 
Supeniita-       So  Splendid  a  victory  had  not  been  achieved,  in 
connected    the  belief  of  the  Athenians,  without  marked  super- 
bütüe-^      natural  aid.     The  god  Pan  had  met  the  Courier 
oomv^  Pheidippidßs  on  his  hasty  route  from  Athens  to 
^'^*  Sparta,  and  had  told  him  that  he  was  much  hurt 

that  the  Athenians  had  as  yet  neglected  to  worship 
him^ ;  in  spite  of  which  neglect,  however,  he  pro- 
mised  them  effective  aid  at  Marathon.  The  pro- 
mise  was  faithfuUy  executed,  and  the  Athenians 
repaid  it  by  a  temple  with  annual  worship  and 
sacrifice.  Moreover,  the  hero  Theseus  was  seen 
strenuously  assisting  in  the  battle ;  and  an  unknown 
warrior,  in  rustic  garb  and  armed  only  with  a  plough- 
share,  dealt  destruction  among  the  Persian  ranks : 
after  the  battle  he  coald  not  be  found,  and  the 
Athenians,  on  asking  at  Delphi  who  he  was,  were 
directed  to  worship  the  hero  Echetlus^.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  this  memorable  battle-field 
was  heard  to  resound  every  night  with  the  noise  of 
combatants  and  the  snorting  of  horses.  ''It  is 
dangerous  (observes  that  pious  author)  to  go  to  the 
spot  with  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  what  is 

*  Paasan.  i.  32, 3.  Compare  the  elegy  of  Kritias  ap.  Athen«,  i.  p.  28. 

'  The  tuinulas  now  existing  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  circnmference.  (Leake  on  the  Demi  of  Attica ;  Transac- 
tionB  of  Royal  Soc.  of  Literat,  ii.  p.  171.) 

'  Herodot.  vi.  105 ;  Pausan.  i.  28,  4. 

*  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  24 ;  Pftusan.  i.  32,  4. 
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passing ;  but  if  a  man  finds  himself  there  by  acci- 
dent,  without  having  beard  acything  about  tbe 
matter,  the  gods  will  not  be  angry  with  him."  The 
gods  (it  seems)  could  not  pardon  the  inquisitive 
mortal  who  deliberately  pryed  into  their  secrets. 
Amidst  tbe  Ornaments  with  which  Athens  was  deco- 
rated  during  the  free  working  of  her  democracy, 
the  glories  of  Marathon  of  course  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous  place.  The  battle  was  painted  on  one  of 
the  compartroents  of  the  portico  called  Poekild, 
wherein,  amidst  several  figures  of  gods  and  heroes 
— AthÄnÄ,  HSraklSs,  Theseus,  Ecbetlus,  and  tbe 
local  patron  Marathon — were  seen  honoured  and 
prominent  the  polemarcb  Kallimacbus  and  the  ge- 
neral  MiltiadSs,  while  the  Plataeans  were  distin- 
guished  by  their  Boeotian  leather  casques^:  and 
the  sixth  of  the  month  Boädromion,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle,  was  commemorated  by  an  annaal  ce- 
remony  even  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch*. 
Two  thousand  Spartans  started  from  their  city 

'  Pausan.  i.  15«  4 ;  D^mosthen.  cont.  Nenr.  c.  25. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  120;  Plutarch,  Camill.  c.  19  ;  De  Malignit.  Herodoti, 
c.  26.  p.  862 ;  and  De  Glorift  Atheniensiom,  c.  7. 

Boedromion  was  the  third  month  of  the  Attic  year,  which  year  began 
shortly  after  the  Bammer  solstice.  The  first  three  Attic  months,  Heka- 
tombseon, Metageitnion,  Boedromion,  correapond  (speaking  in  a  loose 
manner)  nearly  to  onr  July,  August,  September. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Courier  Pheidippid^  reached  Sparta  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  moon,  and  that  the  2000  Spartans  arrived  in  Attica 
on  the  third  day  after  the  füll  moon,  duriog  which  interval  the  battle 
took  place — we  see  that  the  sixth  day  of  Boedromion  could  not  be  the 
sixth  day  of  the  moon.  The  Attic  months,  thongh  professedly  lunar 
months,  did  not  at  this  time  therefore  accurately  correspond  with  the 
course  of  the  moon.  See  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen,  ad  an.  490  b.c. 
Plutarch  Cm  the  Treatise  De  Malign.  Herodoti,  above  referred  to)  ap- 
pears  to  have  no  conception  of  this  discrepancy  between  the  Attic 
month  and  the  course  of  the  moon.    A  portion  of  the  censure  which 

2i2 
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immediately  after  the  füll  moon,  and  reached  the 
frontier  of  Attica  on  the  third  day  of  their  march — 

he  casto  on  Herodotns  ts  groanded  od  the  assomption  that  the  two 
miiat  eoinckie. 

M.  Boeckh«  foUowing  Fröret  and  Larcher«  contests  the  Statement  of 
Platarch,  that  the  battle  was  fougfat  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  Boedro- 
mioD,  bat  npon  reasons  whkh  appear  to  me  insufficient.  His  chief 
argument  rests  npon  another  Statement  of  Plutarch  (derived  from  some 
lost  Terees  of  J£schylas)«  that  the  tribe  .fantis  had  the  right  wing  or 
post  of  honour  at  the  battle ;  and  that  the  public  vote,  pursaant  to 
whkh  the  anny  was  led  out  of  Athens«  was  passed  during  the  piytany 
of  the  tribe  ^antis.  He  assumes,  that  the  reason  why  this  tribe  was 
posted  on  the  right  wing,  must  have  been,  that  it  had  drawn  by  lot  the 
first  piytany  in  that  paiticnlar  year :  if  this  be  granted,  then  the  Tote 
for  drawing  oat  the  anny  must  have  been  passed  in  the  fint  prytany, 
or  within  the  first  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days  of  the  Attic  year,  during 
the  Space  between  the  first  of  Hekatombseon  and  the  fifth  or  sixth  of 
Metageitniou.  Bot  it  is  certain  that  the  intertal,  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  anny  ieaving  the  city  and  the  battle,  was  much  less  than  one 
month — we  may  even  say  less  than  one  week.  The  battle  therefore 
must  have  been  fooght  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  of  Metageitnion. 
(Plutarch,  Symposiac.  i.  10,  3,  and  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chrono- 
logie, vol.  i.  p.  291.)  Herodotus  (vi.  111)  says  that  the  tribes  were 
arranged  in  line  ws  ffpi$fu6tnro-—"  as  they  were  numbered  " — which  is 
contended  to  mean  necessarily  the  arrangement  between  them,  deter* 
mined  by  lot  for  the  pr3^tanies  of  that  particular  year.  "  In  acie  in- 
struendft  (says  Boeckh,  Comment.  ad  Corp.  Inscriptt.  p.  299)  Atheni- 
enses  non  constantem,  sed  variabilem  secundum  prytanias,  ordinem 
secutos  esse,  ita  ut  tribus  ex  hoc  ordine  inde  a  dextro  comu  dispone- 
rentur,  docui  in  Commentatione  de  pagn4  Marithonii."  Prooemia  Lect. 
Univ.  Berolin.  Kstiv.  a.  1816. 

The  Procemia  here  referred  to  I  have  not  been  able  to  consnlt,  and 
they  may  therefore  contain  additional  reasons  to  prove  the  point  ad- 
vanced,  viz.  that  the  order  of  the  ten  tribes  in  line  of  battle,  beginning 
from  the  right  wing,  vras  conformable  to  their  order  in  prytanising,  as 
drawn  by  lot  for  the  year;  but  I  think  the  passages  of  Herodotus  and 
Plntarch  now  before  us  insufficient  to  establish  this  point.  FVom  the 
Act  that  the  tribe  iEantis  had  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
we  are  by  no  means  warranted  in  inferring  that  that  tribe  had  drawn 
by  lot  the  earliest  prytany  in  the  year.  OÜier  reasons,  in  my  judgment 
equaily  probable,  may  be  assigned  in  explanation  of  the  drcumstance : 
one  reason,  I  think,  decidedly  aiore  probable.  This  reason  is,  that  the 
battle  was  fongbt  during  the  prytany  of  the  tribe  i£antis,  which  may 
be  concloded  from  the  Statement  of  Plutarch,  that  the  vote  for  mardiing 
cot  the  anny  from  Athens  was  passed  during  the  prytany  of  that  tribe ; 
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a  surprising  effort,  when  we  consider  that  the  total 
distance  from  Sparta  to  Athens  was  about   one 

for  the  iaterval>  between  the  march  of  the  army  out  of  the  city  and  the 
battle«  most  have  been  only  very  few  days.  Moreover,  the  deme  Ma* 
rathon  belonged  to  the  tribe  .fiantis  (see  Boisckh,  ad  Inacript.  No.  172. 
p.  309) :  the  battle  being  fought  in  their  deme,  the  Marathonians  may 
perbaps  have  claimed  on  this  express  gronnd  the  poet  of  hononr  for 
their  tribe ;  joat  as  we  aee  that  at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia  againat 
the  Lacedamoniana,  the  Mantineiana  were  ailowed  to  occnpy  the  right 
wing  or  post  of  honour,  "  because  the  battle  was  fought  in  their  terri- 
tory "  (Tbucyd.  v.  67).  Lastly,  the  deme  Aphidna  also  belonged  to  ' 
the  tribe  .£anti8  (see  Boeckh,  1.  c.)  :  now  the  polemarch  Kallimachua 
was  an  Aphidnaean  (Herodot.  vi.  109)»  and  Herodotua  eipressly  teils 
ns,  "  the  law  or  castom  then  stood  among  the  Athenians,  that  the  pole- 
march shoald  have  the  right  wing  "—6  yäp  poiios  r^n  clx«  wrti  roifri 
'AÖfivaiotat,  rh»  iroK€fjMpxo^  ^X*^  Ktpas  r6  dc^iop  (vi.  111).  Where  the 
polemarch  stood»  there  his  tribe  wonld  be  likely  to  stand:  and  the 
langaage  of  Herodotas  indeed  seems  directly  to  imply  that  he  identifiea 
the  tribe  of  the  polemarch  with  the  polemarch  himself — ^ofUmfü  M 
TovTov,  «^dcxorro  ms  aptBfUovro  al  ffnikai,  ^x^f^^^"'^  dXX^Xtt>y — meaning 
that  the  order  of  tribes  began  by  that  of  the  polemarch  beiog  in  the 
leading  position,  and  was  then  "  taken  up  "  by  the  rest  "  in  numerical 
sequence  "— t.  e.  in  the  order  of  their  prytanining  sequence  for  the  year. 

Here  are  a  concurrence  of  reasons  to  explain  why  the  tribe  ^antia 
had  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  even  thongh  it  may  not 
have  been  first  in  the  order  of  prytanising  tribes  for  the  year.  Boeckh 
therefore  is  not  warranted  in  inferring  the  second  of  these  two  facta 
from  the  first. 

The  concurrence  of  these  three  reasons,  all  in  favour  of  the  same 
conclusion,  and  all  independent  of  the  reason  supposed  by  Boeckh, 
appears  to  me  to  have  great  weight ;  but  I  regard  the  first  of  the  three, 
even  singly  taken,  as  more  probable  than  his  reason.  If  my  view  of 
the  case  be  correct,  the  sixth  day  of  Boedromion,  the  day  of  battle  aa 
given  by  Plutarch,  is  not  to  be  called  in  question.  That  day  comea  in 
the  second  prytany  of  the  year,  which  begins  about  the  sixth  of  Meta- 
geitnion,  and  ends  about  the  twelfth  of  Boedromion,  and  which  must 
in  this  year  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  JSantis.  On  the  first  or 
second  day  of  Boedromion,  the  vote  for  marching  out  the  army  may 
have  passed;  on  the  sixth  the  battle  was  fought;  both  during  tha 
prytany  of  this  tribe. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  carry  these  reasons  farther  than  the  particular 
case  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  vindtcation  of  the  day  of  that 
battle  as  stated  by  Plutarch ;  nor  would  I  apply  them  to  later  periods, 
such  as  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  is  certain  that  the  army  regulations 
of  Athens  were  considerably  modified  between  the  battle  of  Marathon 
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hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever,  until  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  the  Per- 

and  the  PeloponnesiaQ  war,  as  well  in  other  matten  as  in  what  regaids 
the  polemarch ;  aod  we  have  not  sofficient  Information  to  enable  us  to 
detennine  whether  in  that  later  period  the  Athen ians  foUowed  any 
known  or  perpetual  rale  in  the  battle  order  of  the  tribes.  Military 
considerations,  connected  with  the  atate  of  the  particnlar  army  serring» 
muBt  have  prevented  the  constant  obaenrance  of  any  rule :  thoa  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  Nikias,  commanding  the  army  before  Syracose, 
couid  have  been  tied  down  to  any  invariable  order  of  battle  among  the 
tribes  to  which  bis  hoplites  belonged.  Moreover,  the  expedition  againat 
Syracuse  lasted  more  than  one  Attic  year :  can  it  be  believed  that  Ni- 
kias,  on  receiving  Information  from  Athens  of  the  eeqnence  in  which 
the  prytanies  of  the  tribes  had  been  drawn  by  lot  during  the  second 
year  of  bis  expedition«  would  be  compelled  to  marshal  his  army  in  a 
new  battle  order  conformably  to  it  ?  As  the  military  Operations  of  the 
Athenians  became  more  extensive,  they  woald  find  it  necessary  to  leave 
such  dispositions  more  and  more  to  Üie  general  serving  in  every  par- 
ticular  campaign.  Jt  may  well  be  doubted  whether  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  anjf  established  rule  was  observed  in  marshalling  the 
tribes  for  battle. 

One  great  motive  which  induces  critics  to  maintaln  that  the  battle 
was  fought  in  the  Athenian  month  Metagettnion,  is,  that  that  month 
coincides  with  the  Spartan  month  Karneius,  so  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Spartans  to  roarch  before  the  füll  moon  is  construed  to  apply  only  to 
the  peculiar  sanctity  of  this  last-mentioned  month,  instead  of  being  a 
constant  rule  for  the  whole  year.  I  perfectly  agree  with  these  critics, 
that  the  answer,  giveo  by  the  Spartans  to  the  Courier  Pheidippidte 
cannot  be  held  to  prove  a  regulär,  invariable  Spartan  maxim,  applicable 
throughout  the  whole  year,  not  to  begin  a  march  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  moon :  very  possibly,  as  Boeckh  remarks,  there  may  have 
been  soroe  festival  im  pending  during  the  particular  month  in  quea- 
tion,  opon  which  the  Spartan  refusal  to  march  was  founded.  Bot 
no  inference  can  be  deduced  from  hence  to  disprove  the  sixth  of  Boe* 
dromion  as  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Marathon :  for  though  the  months 
of  every  Grecian  city  were  professedly  lunar,  yet  they  never  coindded 
with  each  other  exactly  or  long  together,  because  the  Systems  of  inter- 
calation  adopted  in  different  cities  were  different:  there  was  great 
irregularity  and  confusion  (Plutarch,  Aristeid^s,  c.  19 ;  Aristoxenus, 
Harmon.  ii.  p.  30 :  compare  also  K.  F.  Hermann,  Ueber  die  Grie- 
chische Monatskunde,  p.  26,  27.  Göttiogen,  1644 ;  and  Boeckh,  ad 
Corp.  Inscript.  T.  i.  p.  734). 

Granting  therefore  that  the  answer  given  by  the  Spartans  to  Fhei- 
dippidds  is  to  be  construed,  not  as  a  general  rule  applicable  to  the 
whole  year,  but  as  referring  to  the  particular  month  in  which  it  was 
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sians  departed ;  but  curiosity  led  them  to  the  field 
of  Marathon  to  behold  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Per« 
sians,  after  which  they  retumed  home,  bestowing 
well-merited  praise  on  the  victors. 

Datis  and  ArtaphernÄs  retumed  across  the  5^F^®^ 
^gean  with  their  Eretrian  prisoners  to  Asia ;  Aua-^fat« 
stopping  for  a  short  time  at  the  Island  of  Mykonos,  tnan  cap-' 
where  discovery  was  made  of  a  gilt  image  of  Apollo  ^^^' 
carried  off  as  booty  in  a  Phenician  ship.  Datis 
went  himself  to  restore  it  to  D61os,  requesting  the 
Delians  to  carry  it  back  to  the  Delium  or  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Bceotia :  the  Delians 
however  chose  to  keep  the  statue  until  it  was  re- 
claimed  from  them  twenty  years  afterwards  by  the 
Thebans.  On  reaching  Asia,  the  Persian  generals 
conducted  their  prisoners  up  to  the  court  of  Susa 
and  into  the  presence  of  Darius.  Though  he  had 
been  vehemently  incensed  against  them,  yet  when 
he  saw  them  in  his  power,  his  wrath  abated,  and 
he  manifested  no  desire  to  kill  or  härm  them. 
They  were  planted  at  a  spot  called  Arderikka,  in 
the  Kissian  territory,  one  of  the  resting-places  on 
the  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  and  about  twenty-six 
miles  distant  from  the  latter  place:  Herodotus 
seems  himself  to  have  seen  their  descendants  there 

gtven — no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  hence  as  to  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  because  either  one  of  the  two  foUowing  sappositions  is 
poasible : — 1.  The  Spartans  may  have  had  solemnities  on  the  day  of 
the  füll  moon,  or  on  Üie  day  before  it,  in  othermonihB  besidea  Karneius ; 
2.  or  the  füll  moon  of  the  Spartan  Karneins  may  actually  have  fallen, 
in  the  year  490  b.c.,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  Attic  month  Boii- 
dromion. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  appears  to  adopt  the  view  of  Boeckh,  bat  does  not  add 
anything  material  to  the  reasons  in  its  favour  (Hiat.  of  Gr.  vol.  ii. 
Append.  III.  p.  488). 
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on  bis  journey  between  tbe  two  capitals,  and  to 

have  bad  tbe  satisfaction  of  talking  to  tbem  in 

Greek — wbicb  we  may  well  conoeive  to  bave  made 

8ome  Impression  upon  bim,  at  a  spot  distant  by 

nearly  tbree  montbs'  journey  from  tbe  coast  of 

Ionia^ 

Gioryof         Happy  would  it  bave  been  for  Miltiad^s  if  he 

hu  sub^  bad  sbared  tbe  honourable  deatb  of  tbe  polemarch 

3uct— ^'   Kaliimacbus — ''animam  exbalasset  opimam" — in 

expcStion    secking  to  fire  tbe  sbips  of  tbe  defeated  Persians 

•R^J*  P*-  at  Marathon.    Tbe  sbort  sequel  of  bis  bistorv  will 

hartof       be  found  in  melancboly  contrast  witb  tbe  Mara- 

thonian  beroism. 

His  reputation  bad  been  great  before  tbe  battle, 
and  after  it  tbe  admiration  and  confidence  of  bis 
countrymen  knew  no  bounds :  it  appears  indeed 
to  bave  reacbed  sucb  a  pitcb,  tbat  bis  bead  was 
tumed,  and  be  lost  botb  bis  patriotism  and  bis 
prudence.  He  proposed  to  bis  countrymen  to  incur 
tbe  cost  of  equipping  an  armament  of  seventy  sbips 

'  Herodot.  vi.  119*  Dariu8«~(rt^«ar  rjjt  Kttralris  X^Pt^  KoroiKun  iw 
tTraByt^  c (ovroO  rf  oCvofia  *Apdfpix«ca — ivOavra  roifs  ''Eprrpitas  KetnuKurt 
Aaptiof,  ot  Kai  luxp^  ^fMO  (fx'"'  ^"^  X^P^^  ravrrfp,  <f)v\tur(romg  rifw  4p- 
XolffP  ykwrawß.  Tbe  meaning  of  the  word  araßfi^  is  explained  by 
Herodot.  v.  52.  oraBfi^s  cuvrov  is  the  same  as  (rroBfi^s  ßcuriXfitos :  the 
particulars  which  Herodotos  recounts  aboat  Arderikka,  and  its  re- 
markable  well  or  pit  of  bitamen,  aalt,  and  oil,  give  every  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve  that  he  bad  himself  stopped  there. 

Strabo  places  the  captive  Eretrians  in  Gordy^nd«  which  woald  be 
coDsiderably  higher  np  the  Tigris  ;  upon  whose  authority«  we  do  not 
know  (Strabo«  xv.  p.  747). 

The  many  particulars  which  are  given  respecting  the  descendants  of 
these  Eretrians  in  Kissia«  by  Philostratus  in  his  Life  of  ApoUonins  of 
Tyana,  as  they  are  alleged  to  have  stood  even  in  the  first  Century  of  the 
Christian  asn,  cannot  be  safely  quoted.  With  all  the  fiction  there  con- 
tained,  some  truth  may  perhaps  be  mingled ;  but  we  cannot  discrimi- 
nate  it  (Philostratus,  Vit.  Apollon.  i.  c.  24-30). 
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with  an  adequate  armed  force,  and  to  place  it  al- 
together  at  bis  discretion ;  giving  them  no  inti- 
mation  whither  he  intended  to  go,  but  merely 
assuring  tbem  tbat  if  tbey  would  follow  bim,  be 
would  conduct  tbem  to  a  land  wbere  gold  was 
abundant,  and  tbus  enricb  tbem.  Sucb  a  promise, 
from  tbe  Ups  of  tbe  recent  victor  of  Marathon,  was 
sufficient,  and  tbe  armament  was  granted,  no  man 
except  MiltiadSs  knowing  wbat  was  its  destination. 
He  sailed  immediately  to  tbe  Island  of  Faros,  laid 
siege  to  tbe  town,  and  sent  in  a  berald  to  require 
from  tbe  inhabitants  a  contribution  of  one  bundred 
talents,  on  pain  of  entire  destruction.  His  pre- 
tence  for  tbis  attack  was,  tbat  tbe  Parians  bad  für- 
nisbed  a  trireme  to  Datis  for  tbe  Persian  fleet  at 
Marathon ;  but  bis  real  motive  (so  Herodotus  as- 
sures  US  ')  was  vindictive  animosity  against  a  Parian 
Citizen  named  Lysagoras,  who  bad  exasperated  tbe 
Persian  general  Hydarn6s  against  bim.  Tbe  Parians 
amused  bim  at  first  with  evasions,  until  tbey  bad 
procured  a  little  delay  to  repair  tbe  defective  por- 
tions  of  their  wall,  after  which  tbey  set  bim  at  de- 
fiance ;  and  MiltiadSs  in  vain  prosecuted  hostilities 
against  tbem  for  tbe  space  of  twenty-six  days  :  be 
ravaged  tbe  island,  but  his  attacks  made  no  Im- 
pression upon  tbe  town^.     Beginning  to  despair  of 

'  Herodot.  vi.  132.  IvXcc  nrl  Udpov,  frp6(^aaw  ?;(a>y  «or  ot  Hapun 
vnrip^aaf  npörtfioi  <rrpaTtv6fi€Voi  rpirip^i  er  MapaB&va  äfia  t^  Ufpajj. 
TovTo  fiiu  dl)  irp6o'Xflfui  rov  Xoyov  ^v  ardp  nva  Kai  fyicoroy  (ix*  roitri 
Tlaplourt  dta  Avaay6p€a  t6v  TurU»,  iovra  ycvor  Udptoy,  diaß(ik6vra  fup 
vp6s  *Yddpvfa  t6v  Uipariv. 

'  Ephorus  (Fragro.  107»  ed.  Didot;  ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Uapos) 
gave  an  acoount  of  this  expedition  io  sevenü  points  differeot  from  He- 
rodotus, which  latter  I  here  follow.  The  authority  of  Herodotus  is 
preferable  in  every  respect ;  the  more  so,  since  Ephorus  gives  his  narra- 
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success  in  his  military  Operations,  he  entered  into 
some  negotiation  (such  at  least  was  the  tale  of  the 
Parians  themselves)  with  a  Parian  woman  named 
Tim6,  priestess  or  attendant  in  the  temple  of  D6- 
mdt^r  near  the  town-gates  :  this  woman,  promising 
to  reveal  to  him  a  secret  which  would  place  Paros 
in  his  power,  induced  him  to  visit  by  night  a 
temple  to  which  no  male  person  was  admissible. 
He  leaped  the  exterior  fence  and  approached  the 
sanctuary ;  but  on  Coming  near,  was  seized  with 
a  panic  terror  and  ran  away,  almost  out  of  his 
senses  :  on  leaping  the  saroe  fence  to  get  back,  he 
strained  or  bruised  his  thigh  badly,  and  became 
utterly  disabled.  In  this  melancholy  State  he  was 
placed  on  ship-board ;  th&  siege  being  raised,  and 
the  whole  armament  returning  to  Athens. 
MüSS^^'  Vehement  was  the  indignation  both  of  the  arma- 
oDhiB re-  ment  and  of  the  remaining  Athenians  against  Mil- 
tiadSs  on  his  retum' ;  and  Xanthippus,  father  of 

tive  88  a  Bort  of  explanation  of  the  peculiar  phrase  dpairapiaCtuf,  Ez- 
plaoatory  narratives  of  that  sort  are  usually  little  worthy  of  attention. 

^  Herodot.  vi.  136.  *Aßrjvatoi  de  cjc  Hdpou  MiXriodca  asrovotn^uwnu 
taxov  *v  (n^fiaat,  oi  re  SKkot,  koX  fjidkiara  SapBttnrog  6  'Apl<l>povos'  ts 
BavoTov  inrayayoiv  vfr6  t6v  d^fiov  MiKrtabea,  «diWc  lijs  *Aßfj9ai»v  undi  >;< 
up€K€y,  MiXriadijff  6€,  oMt  fiip  wcLptciv,  ovk  äircXoyeVro'  f»  y6p  advpo- 
rot,  &aT(  arproiiivov  rov  fAtjpov,  HpoKfifUvov  de  avrov  tp  Kkufff,  virep- 
flnroXoye ovro  ol  <f>iKot,  r^s  f^XV^  ^^  ^^  ^^  MapaS&n  y€vo/i«infis  mXKä  rnt- 
fjLtfunfiievot,  Koi  lifv  Ariftvov  cup€<nv'  ms  ikiitp  A^/ii^v  rc  Kai  rttrdfUPOf  rws 
neXaoyow«  irapcdwjcc  'A^ya/oto-t.  TLpoayivoyuewov  de  rot?  drifiov  cArf 
Korä  rffv  mr^Kvo-iv  rov  Bctpdrov,  [rifuwraPTOg  de  Kora  rjfv  dductiyv  mrnf 
Kovra  TdKdvrouri,  MiXrtalhjs  fiev  firrä  ravTa^  axfxiKtXlaxiyrds  re  rov  fufpov 
Kai  aairarros,  rtXevr^'  rä  de  irei<n7Koyra  raXovra  cfrriurev  6  trait  avnv 
Kifuav» 

Plato  (Gorgias.  c.  153.  p.  516)  says  that  the  Athenians  passed  a 
voie  to  cast  Miltiadls  into  the  barathram  (efißaXety  hfni<l>iavpTo),  and 
that  he  would  have  been  actually  thrown  in«  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Prytanis^  t.  e.  the  president,  by  turn  for  that  day,  of  the  prytanisbg 
Senators  and  of  the  Ekklesia.    The  Prytanis  roay  perhaps  have  been 


tum. 
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the  great  Periklds,  becatne  the  spokesmaa  of  this 
feeling.  He  impeached  Miltiades  before  the  po- 
pulär judicature  as  having  been  guilty  of  deceiving 
the  people  and  as  having  deserved  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  accused  himself,  disabled  by  bis  in- 
jured  thigh,  which  even  began  to  show  Symptoms 
of  gangrene,  was  unable  to  stand  or  to  say  a  word 
in  his  own  defence :  he  lay  on  bis  couch  before  the 
assembled  judges,  while  his  friends  made  the  best 
case  they  could  in  his  behalf.  Defence,  it  appears, 
there  was  none  ;  all  they  could  do  was  to  appeal  to 
his  previous  Services :  they  reminded  the  people 
largely  and  emphatically  of  the  inestimable  exploit 
of  Marathon,  coming  in  addition  to  his  previous 
conquest  of  Lemnos.  The  assembled  dikasts  or 
Jurors  showed  their  sense  of  these  powerful  appeals 
by  rejecting  the  proposition  of  his  accuser  to  con- 
demn  bim  to  death  ;  but  they  imposed  on  bim  the 
penalty  of  fifty  talents  *'  for  his  iniquity."  Corne- 
lius Nepos  affirms  that  these  fifty  talents  repre- 
sented  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  State  in  fitting 
out  the  armament ;  but  we  may  more  probably 
believe,  looking  to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  di- 
kastery  in  criminal  cases,  that  fifty  talents  was  the 
minor  penalty  actually  proposed  by  the  defenders 
of  Miltiades  themselves,  as  a  Substitute  for  the  pu- 
nishment  of  death.   In  those  penal  cases  at  Athens, 

amoog  those  who  spoke  to  the  dikastery  on  behalf  of  Miltiades,  depre- 
cating  the  proposition  made  by  Xanthippus ;  but  that  he  should  have 
caused  k  vote  once  passed  to  be  actnaliy  rescioded,  is  incredibie.  The 
Scholiast  on  Aristeid^  (cited  by  Valdcenser  ad  Herodot.  vi.  136)  re- 
duces  the  exaggeration  of  Plato  to  something  more  reasonable— *Orf 
yap  €Kpuf9To  MiXruidiyr  iir\  rfj  Udp^,  ^^cX^crav  avr6v  KaroKprjfiyivaC 
6  di  npvropis  tltrfXBitv  f^j/rijo-aro  avTov, 
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where  the  punishment  was  not  fixed  beforehand  by 
the  terms  of  the  law,  if  the  person  accused  was  found 
guilty,  it  was  customary  to  submit  to  the  Jurors,  sub- 
sequently  and  separately,  the  question  as  to  amount 
of  pumshment :  first,  the  accuser  named  the  pe- 
nalty  which  he  thought  suitable ;  next,  the  accused 
person  was  called  upon  to  name  an  amount  of  pe- 
nalty  for  himself,  and  the  Jurors  were  constrained 
to  take  their  choice  between  these  two — no  third 
gradation  of  penalty  being  admissible  for  conside- 
ration^     Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  it 

*  That  thls  was  the  habitual  course  of  Attic  procedore  in  respect  to 
public  indictmeDts,  wherever  a  poaitive  amount  of  penalty  was  not  pre- 
viously  determined,  appears  certain.  See  Platner,  Prozess  und  Klagen 
bei  den  Attikern,  Absöhn.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  201 ;  Heffter,  Die  Athenäiscbe 
Gerichtsverfassung,  p.  334.  Meier  and  Schömann  (Der  Attische  Pro- 
zess, b.  iv.  p.  7*26)  maintain  that  any  one  of  the  dikasts  might  propose 
a  third  measure  of  penalty,  distinct  from  that  proposed  by  the  accuser 
as  well  as  the  accused.  In  respect  to  public  indictments,  tlus  opi- 
nion  appears  decidediy  incorrect ;  but  where  the  sentence  to  be  pro« 
nounced  involved  a  compensation  for  private  wrong  and  an  estimate  of 
damages,  we  cannot  so  clearly  determioe  whether  there  was  not  some* 
times  a  greater  latitude  in  originating  propositions  for  the  dikasts  to 
vote  upon.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  these  dikasts  were  several  hun- 
dred, sometimes  even  more,  in  number — that  there  was  no  discnssion 
or  deliberation  among  them — and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
some  distinct  proposition  to  be  laid  before  them  to  tiüce  a  vote  upon. 
In  regard  to  some  offences,  the  law  expressly  permitted  what  was  called 
a  irpoarifjajfia ;  that  is,  after  the  dikasts  had  pronounced  the  füll  pe- 
nalty demanded  by  the  accuser,  any  other  Citizen,  who  thought  the 
penalty  so  imposed  insufficient,  might  call  for  a  certain  limited  amount 
of  additional  penalty,  and  require  the  dikasts  to  vote  upon  it — ay  or  no. 
The  votes  of  the  dikasts  were  given,  by  depositing  pebbles  in  two  casks, 
under  certain  arrangements  of  detail. 

The  ayd>y  TtfjLrjrhs,  diiof  nfu/rÄr,  or  trial  including  this  separate  ad- 
measurement  of  penalty — as  distinguished  from  the  di§ai  drlfu/ros,  or 
trial  where  the  penalty  was  predetermined,  and  where  was  no  rlfofinv, 
or  vote  of  admeasurementof  penalty — is  an  important  line  of  distinction 
in  the  subject- matter  of  Attic  procedure ;  and  the  practice  of  calling 
on  the  accused  party,  after  having  been  pronounced  guilty,  to  impose 
upon  him&elf  a  counter-penaliy  or  under-penalty  doofrinftaaBM  or  virorc- 
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was  the  interest  of  the  accused  party  to  name,  even 
in  his  own  case,  some  real  and  serious  penalty — 
something  which  the  Jurors  might  be  likely  to  deem 
not  whoUy  inadequate  to  his  crime  jast  proved ; 
for  if  he  proposed  some  penalty  only  trifling,  he 
drove  them  to  prefer  the  heavier  sentence  recom- 
mended  by  his  Opponent.  Accordingly,  in  the  case 
of  Miltiadds,  his  friends,  desirous  of  inducing  the 
Jurors  to  refuse  their  assent  to  the  punishment  of 
death,  proposed  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  as  the  self- 

liaaSai)  in  contrast  with  that  named  by  the  accuser,  was  a  convenient 
expedient  for  bringing  the  question  to  a  Substantive  vote  of  the  di- 
kasts.  Sometimes  accused  persons  found  it  convenient  to  name  very 
large  penalties  on  themselves,  in  order  to  escape  a  capital  sentence  in- 
voked  by  the  accuser  (see  Ddmosthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  34.  p.  743  R.). 
Nor  was  there  any  fear  (as  Platner  imagines)  that  in  the  generali ty  of 
cases  the  dikasts  would  be  left  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  between 
an  extravagant  penalty  and  something  mereiy  nominal ;  for  the  interest 
of  the  accused  party  himself  would  prevent  this  from  happening.  Some« 
times  we  see  him  endeavouring  by  entreaties  to  prevail  upon  the  accu- 
ser  voluntarily  to  abate  something  of  the  t>enalty  which  he  had  at  first 
named ;  and  the  accnser  might  probably  do  this,  if  he  saw  that  the  di- 
kasts were  not  likely  to  go  along  with  that  first  proposition. 

In  one  particular  case,  of  immortal  memory,  that  which  Platner 
contemplates  actually  did  happen ;  and  the  death  of  Sokratls  was  the 
effect  of  it.  Sokrat6s,  having  been  found  guilty,  only  by  a  small  majo- 
rity  of  votes  among  the  dikasts.  was  called  upon  to  name  a  penalty 
upon  himself,  in  Opposition  to  that  of  death  urged  by  Mel^tus.  He 
was  in  vain  entreated  by  his  friends  to  name  a  fine  of  some  tolerable 
amount,  which  they  would  at  once  have  paid  in  his  behalf;  but  he 
would  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  name  any  penalty  at  all,  afiirming 
that  he  had  deserved  honour  rather  than  punishment :  at  last  he  named 
a  fine  so  small  in  amount,  as  to  be  really  tantamount  to  an  acquittal. 
Indeed,  Xenophon  states  that  he  would  not  name  any  counter-penalty 
at  all ;  and  in  the  speech  ascribed  to  him,  he  contended  that  he  had 
even  merited  the  signal  honour  of  a  public  maintenance  in  the  Pryta- 
neium  (Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  27 ;  Xenoph.  Apol.  Sok.  23 ;  Diogen.  La£rt. 
ii.  41).  Plato  and  Xenophon  do  not  agree;  but  taking  the  two  to- 
gether,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  named  a  very  small  fine. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
tenor  of  his  defence,  caused  the  dikasts  to  vote  for  the  proposition  of 
Melltus. 
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assessed  penalty  of  the  defendant ;  and  perhaps  they 
may  have  stated,  as  an  argument  in  the  case,  that 
such  a  sum  would  suffice  to  defray  the  costs  of  the 
He  is  fined  expeditiou.  The  fine  was  imposed,  but  Miltiadds 
did  not  live  to  pay  it :  his  injured  limb  mortified, 
and  he  died,  leaving  the  fine  to  be  paid  by  his  son 
Kimon.  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  Diodorus, 
and  Plutarch,  he  was  put  in  prison,  after  having 
been  fined,  and  there  died^  But  Herodotus  does 
not  mention  this  imprisonment,  and  the  fact  ap- 
pears  to  me  improbable:  he  would  hardly  have 
omitted  to  notice  it,  had  it  come  to  his  know- 
ledge.  Immediate  imprisonment  of  a  person  fined 
by  the  dikastery,  until  his  fine  was  paid,  was  not 
the  natural  and  ordinary  course  of  Atheniao  pro- 
cedure,  though  there  were  particular  cases  in 
which  such  aggravatioH  was  added :  usually  a  cer- 
tain  time  was  allowed  for  payment',  before  absolute 


*  Cornelius  Nepos«  Miltiadds,  c.  7 ;  and  Kimon,  c.  1 ;  Plutarch«  Ki- 
mon^ c.  4  ;  Diodorus,  Fragment,  lib.  x.  AU  these  authors  probably 
drew  from  the  same  original  fountain ;  perhaps  Ephorus  (see  Marx  ad 
Ephori  Fragmenta,  p.  212);  but  we  have  no  means  of  determioing. 
Respectiog  the  alleged  imprisonment  of  Kimon,  however,  they  must 
have  copied  from  different  authorities,  for  their  Statements  are  all  dif- 
ferent.  Diodorus  states,  that  Kimon  put  himself  voluntarily  into  prison 
after  his  father  had  died  there,  because  he  was  not  permitted  on  any 
other  condition  to  obtain  the  body  of  his  deceased  father  for  buriaL 
Cornelius  Nepos  affirms  that  he  was  imprisoned,  as  being  legally  liable 
to  the  State  for  the  unpaid  fine  of  his  father.  Lastly,  Plutarch  does  not 
represent  him  as  having  been  put  into  prison  at  all.  Many  of  the  Latin 
writers  foUow  the  statement  of  Diodorus :  see  the  citations  in  Bos's 
note  on  the  above  passage  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  account  of  Plutarch  as 
the  true  one.  Kimon  neither  was,  nor  could  be,  in  prison,  by  the  Attic 
law,  for  an  unpaid  fine  of  his  father ;  but  alter  his  father's  death,  he 
became  liable  for  the  fine,  in  this  sense^-that  he  reroained  disfranchised 
(ärifjMg)  and  exclnded  from  his  rights  as  a  Citizen,  until  the  fine  waa 
paid  :  see  Ddmosthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  46.  p.  762  R. 

'  See  Bo4k:kh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  eh.  13.  p.  390  Engl» 
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execution  was  resorted  to,  but  the  person  under 
sentence  became  disfranchised  and  excluded  from 
all  political  rights,  from  the  very  instant  of  his 
condemnation  as  a  public  debtor,  until  the  fine 
was  paid.  Now  in  the  instance  of  MiltiadSs,  the 
lamentable  condition  of  his  wounded  thigh  rendered 
escape  impossible — so  that  there  would  be  no  special 
motive  for  departing  from  the  usual  practice,  and 
imprisoning  him  forthwith :  moreover  if  he  was 
not  imprisoned  forthwith,  he  would  not  be  impri- 
soned  at  all,  since  he  cannot  have  lived  many  days 
after  his  trial'.  To  carry  away  the  suflFering  general 
in  his  couch,  incapable  of  raising  himself  even  to 
plead  for  his  own  life,  from  the  presence  of  the 
dikasts  to  a  prison — would  not  only  have  been  a 
needless  severity,  but  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
imprint  itself  on  the  sympathies  and  the  memory 
of  all  the  beholders  ;  so  that  Herodotus  would  have 
been  likely  to  hear  and  mention  it,  if  it  had  really 
occurred.  I  incline  to  believe  therefore  that  Mil- 
tiadds  died  at  home :  all  accounts  concur  in  stating 
that  he  died  of  the  mortal  bodily  hurt  which  already 

Transl.  (vol.  i.  p.  420  Germ.) ;  Meier  und  SchÖmanD,  Attisch.  Prozess, 
p.  744.  Dr.  Thirlwail  takes  a  different  view  of  this  point,  with  which 
I  cannot  concur  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  Append.  II.  p.  488) ;  though  his 
general  remarks  on  the  trial  of  Miltiadös  are  just  and  appropriate  (eh. 
xtv.  p.  273). 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Miltiad^s,  c.  8  ;  Kimon,  c.  3)  says  that  the  mis- 
conduct  connected  with  Faros  was  only  a  pretence  with  the  Athenians 
for  punishing  Mütiad^ ;  their  real  motive  (he  affirms)  was  envy  and 
fear,  the  same  feelings  which  dictated  the  ostracism  of  Kimon.  How 
little  there  is  to  justify  this  fancy,  may  he  seen  even  from  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  ioflicted.  Fear  would  have  prompted  them  to  send 
away  or  put  to  death  Miltiad^s,  not  to  fine  him.  The  ostracism,  which 
was  dictated  by  fear,  was  a  temporary  banishment. 

'  The  interval  between  his  trial  and  his  decease  is  expressed  in  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  136)  by  the  difference  between  the  present  participle  arfnofu» 
vov  and  the  past  participle  aatnvTOf  rov  fujpov. 
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disabled  him  even  at  the  momeiit  of  bis  trial,  aad 
that  his  son  Kimon  paid  the  fifty  talents  after  bis 
deatb.  If  he  could  pay  tbem,  probably  bis  fatber 
could  bave  paid  tbem  also  ;  and  this  is  an  additional 
reason  for  believing  tbat  tbere  was  no  imprison- 
ment — for  notbing  but  noa-payment  could  bave 
sent  bim  to  prison  ;  aad  to  rescue  tbe  suffering  MiU 
tiadds  from  being  sent  tbitber,  woald  bave  been  tbe 
first  and  strongest  desire  of  all  sympatbizing  friends. 
Reflecttont  Tbus  closed  tbe  life  of  tbe  conqueror  of  Mara- 
ctes^gad-  tbon.  Tbe  last  act  of  it  produces  an  impression  so 
the*i^of  ^  mournful,  and  even  sbocking — ^bis  descent,  from  the 
MiitiadSa  pinnacle  of  glory,  to  defeat,  mean  tampering  with 
a  temple-servant,  mortal  bodily  hurt,  undefended 
ignominy,  and  death  under  a  sentence  of  beavy 
fine,  is  so  abrupt  and  unprepared — tbat  readers, 
ancient  and  modern,  bave  not  been  satisfied  with- 
out  finding  some  one  to  blame  for  it :  we  must  ex- 
cept  Herodotus,  our  original  autbority ,  wbo  recounts 
tbe  transaction  witbout  dropping  a  Single  hint  of 
blame  against  any  one.  To  speak  ill  of  tbe  people, 
as  Macbiavel  has  long  ago  observedS  is  a  strain  in 
which  every  one  at  all  times,  even  under  a  demo- 
cratical  government,  indulges  with  impunity  and 
witbout  provoking  any  Opponent  to  reply ;  and  in 
this  instance,  the  bard  fate  of  MiltiadSs  has  been 
imputed  to  tbe  vices  of  tbe  Athenians  and  tbeir 
democracy — it  has  been  cited  in  proof,  partly  of 
tbeir  fickleness,  partly  of  tbeir  ingratitude.  But 
however  such  blame  may  serve  to  lighten  the  men- 
tal sadness  arising  from  a  series  of  painful  facts,  it 

'  Michiavel,  Discorsi  sopra  Tito  Livio,  cap.  58.  "  L'opinione  contro 
ai  popoli  nasce,  perch6  dei  popoli  ciascun  dice  male  senza  paura,  e 
liberamente  ancora  mentre  che  regnano :  dei  principi  si  parla  sempre 
cou  miile  timori  e  mille  rispetti." 
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will  not  be  found  justified  if  we  apply  to  those  facts 
a  reasonable  criticism. 

What  is  called  the  fickleness  of  tbe  Athenians  on  RcUeness 
this  occasiou  is  nothing  more  than  a  rapid  and  de-  titade^ 
cifiive  cfaange  in  their  estimation  of  Miltiad^s ;  un-  the  At^. 
bounded  admiration  paesing  at  once  into  extreme  ^^''^^ 
wrath.     To  censure  them  for  fickleness  is  here  an  d«8cr?e  the 

Charge. 

abuse  of  terms ;  such  a  change  in  their  opinion 
was  the  unavoidable  result  of  bis  conduct.  His 
behaviour  in  the  expedition  of  Faros  was  as  repre- 
bensible  as  at  Marathon  it  had  beeu  meritorious, 
and  the  one  sucoeeded  immediately  after  the  other : 
what  eise  could  ensue  except  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  Athenian  feelings  ?  He  had  employed  his 
prodigioas  ascendency  over  their  minds  to  induce 
them  to  foUow  him  without  knowing  whither,  in 
the  confidence  of  an  unknown  booty  :  he  had  ex- 
posed  their  Uves  and  wasted  their  substance  in 
wreaking  a  private  grudge :  in  addition  to  the  shame 
of  an  ucprincipled  project,  comes  the  constructive 
shame  of  not  haying  succeeded  in  it.  Without 
doubty  such  behaviour^  Coming  from  a  man  whom 
they  admired  to  excess,  must  have  produced  a  vio- 
lent  and  painful  revulsion  in  tbe  feelings  of  his 
countrymen.  The  idea  of  having  lavished  praise 
and  confidence  upon  a  person  who  forthwith  turns 
it  to  an  unworthy  purpose,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
torments  of  the  human  bosofu ;  and  we  may  well 
understand  that  the  intensity  of  the  subsequent  dis- 
pleasure  would  be  aggravated  by  this  reactionary 
«entiment,  without  accusing  the  Athenians  of  fickle- 
ness. If  an  officer,  whose  conduct  has  been  such 
as  to  merit  the  higfaest  encomiums>  comes  on  a 

VOL.  IV.  2  K 
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sudden  to  betray  bis  trast,  and  manifeste  cowardice 
or  treacbery  in  a  new  and  important  undertaking 
confided  to  bim,  are  we  to  treat  tbe  general  in  com- 
mand  as  fickle,  because  bis  opinion  as  well  as  bis 
conduct  undergoes  an  instantaneous  revolution — 
wbicb  will  be  all  tbe  more  vebement  in  proportion 
to  bis  previous  esteem  ?  Tbe  question  to  be  de- 
termined  is,  wbetber  tbere  be  suflScient  ground  for 
sucb  a  cbange ;  and  in  tbe  case  of  Miltiadös,  tbat 
question  must  be  answered  in  tbe  affirmative. 

In  regard  to  tbe  cbarge  of  ingratitude  against  tbe 
Atbenians,  tbis  last-mentioned  point — sufficiency  of 
reason — Stands  tacitly  admitted.  It  is  conceded 
tbat  Miltiad6s  deserved  punisbment  for  bis  conduct 
in  reference  to  tbe  Parian  expedition,  but  it  is 
nevertbeless  maintained  tbat  gratitude  for  bis  pre- 
vious Services  at  Maratbon  ougbt  to  bave  exempted 
bim  from  punisbment.  But  tbe  sentiment,  upon 
wbicb,  after  all,  tbis  exculpation  rests,  will  not  bear 
to  be  drawn  out  and  stated  in  tbe  form  of  a  cogent 
or  justifying  reason.  For  will  any  one  really  con- 
tend,  tbat  a  man  wbo  bas  rendered  great  Services  to 
tbe  public,  is  to  receive  in  return  a  licence  of  un- 
punisbed  misconduct  for  tbe  future  ?  Is  tbe  gene- 
ral, wbo  bas  eamed  applause  by  eminent  skill  and 
important  victories,  to  be  recompensed  by  being 
allowed  tbe  liberty  of  betraying  bis  trust  afterwards, 
and  exposing  bis  country  to  peril,  witbout  censure 
or  penalty  ?  Tbis  is  wbat  no  one  intends  to  vin- 
dicate  deliberately ;  yet  a  man  must  be  prepared  to 
vindicate  it,  wben  be  blames  tbe  Atbenians  for  in- 
gratitude towards  MiltiadSs.  For  if  all  tbat  be 
meant  is,  tbat  gratitude  for  previous  Services  ougbt 
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to  pass»  not  as  a  receipt  in  füll  for  subsequent  crime, 
bat  as  an  extenuating  circumstance  in  the  measure- 
ment  of  the  penalty,  the  answer  is,  that  it  was  so 
reckoned  in  the  Athenian  treatment  of  MiltiadSs'. 
His  friends  had  nothing  wbatever  to  urge,  against 
the  extreme  penalty  proposed  by  his  accuser,  ex- 
cept  these  previous  Services — which  influenced  the 
dikasts  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  inflict  the 
lighter  punishment  instead  of  the  heavier.  Now 
the  whole  amount  of  punishment  inflicted  con- 
sisted  in  a  fine  which  certainly  was  not  beyond 
his  reasonable  means  of  paying,  or  of  prevail- 
ing  upon  friends  to  pay  for  him — since  his  son 

'  Machiavel  will  not  even  admit  so  mach  as  ihi$,  in  the  clear  and 
forcible  Statement  which  he  gives  of  the  question  here  alinded  to :  he 
contendt  that  the  man  who  has  rendered  Services  oaght  to  be  recom- 
pensed  for  them,  bat  that  he  oaght  to  be  panished  for  subsequent  crime 
jast  as  if  the  previous  Services  had  not  been  rendered.  He  lays  down 
this  Position  in  discossing  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  towards  the  vic- 
torioos  sarvivor  of  the  three  Horatii,  after  the  battle  with  the  Curiatii — 
"  Erano  stati  i  meriti  di  Orazio  grandissimi,  avendo  con  la  saa  viilü 
vinti  i  Coriazi.  Era  stato  il  fallo  sao  atroce,  avendo  morto  la  sorella. 
Nondimeno  disptacqae  tanto  tale  omicidio  ai  Romani«  che  lo  condussero 
a  dispatare  della  vita,  non  ostante  che  gli  meriti  suoi  fassero  tanto 
grandi  e  si  freschi.  La  qnal  cosa,  a  chi  saperficialmente  la  conside- 
rasse,  parrebbe  uno  esempio  d'  ingratitadine  popolare.  Nondimeno 
chi  lo  esaminerä  meglio,  e  con  migliore  considerazione  ricercherä  qaali 
debbono  essere  gli'  ordini  delle  repabliche,  biasimeii  quel  popolo  piut- 
tosto  per  averlo  assoluto,  che  per  averlo  voloto  condannare  :  e  la  ra- 
gione  ^  qaesta,  che  nessaoa  republica  bene  ordinata«  non  roai  canceliö 
i  demeriti  con  gli  meriti  dei  suoi  cittadioi :  ma  avendo  ordinati  i  premi 
ad  ana  buona  opera,  e  le  pene  ad  una  cattiva,  ed  avendo  premiato  uno 
per  aver  bene  operato»  se  quel  medesimo  opera  dipoi  male,  lo  gastiga 
senza  avere  riguardo  alcuno  alle  sue  buone  opere.  E  quando  questi 
ordini  sono  bene  osservati,  una  cittä  vive  libera  molto  tempo :  altri- 
menti  sempre  rovinera  presto.  PerM  9e,  ad  un  eUtadimo  ehe  aNda 
faito  qwäche  egrtgia  opera  per  la  ciiiä,  ri  aggiunge  oUre  aUa  ripuia- 
giane,  ehe  queUa  com  gU  arreea,  una  audaeia  e  eon^fidenza  di  potere  eenza 
temer  peaa,  far  quiUehe  opera  non  hnona,  dhenierä  in  breve  tempo  tanto 
imolenie,  ehe  ei  rieoleerä  ogni  eiuiUä," — Machiavel,  Discorsi  sop.  Tit. 
Livio,  eh.  34. 

2  k2 
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Kimon  actually  did  pay  it :  and  those  who  blame 
tfae  Athenians  for  ingratitude,  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  that  previous  ser* 
vices  are  to  pass  as  füll  acquittal  for  future  orime, 
have  no  other  ground  left  except  to  say  that  the  fine 
was  too  high ;  that  instead  of  being  fifty  tdents,  it 
ought  to  have  been  no  more  than  forty,  thirty, 
twenty,  or  ten  talents.  Whether  they  are  right  in 
this,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  pronounce :  if  the 
amount  was  named  on  behalf  of  the  accused  party, 
the  dikastery  had  no  legal  power  of  diminishing  it ; 
but  it  is  within  such  narrow  limits  that  the  question 
actually  lies,  when  transferred  from  the  province  of 
sentiment  to  that  of  reason.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  death  of  Miltiad^s  arose  neither  from  his 
trial  nor  his  fine,  but  from  the  hurt  in  his  thigh. 
Mr"of  the'  ^^^  Charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  Athenian 
^tbcnian  popular  jurics  rcally  amounts  to  this — ^that  in  try- 
eatimating  ing  a  person  accused  of  present  crime  or  fault,  they 
MrWctt.  were  apt  to  confine  themselves  too  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively  to  the  particular  matter  of  Charge,  either 
forgetting,  or  making  too  little  account  of,  past  Ser- 
vices which  he  might  have  rendered.  Whoever 
imagines  that  such  was  the  habit  of  Athenian  di- 
kasts,  must  have  studied  the  orators  to  very  little 
purpose.  Their  real  defect  was  the  very  opposite : 
they  were  too  much  disposed  to  wander  irom  the 
special  issue  before  them,  and  to  be  affected  by 
appeals  to  previous  Services  and  conduct'.     That 

^  Machiavel,  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  his  Discorei  aopra  T. 
Livio,  examines  the  question,  "  Which  of  the  two  is  more  open  to  the 
Charge  of  being  ungrateful — a  populär  govemment  or  a  king?''  he 
thinks  that  the  latter  is  more  open  to  it.  Compare  chap.  59  of  the  same 
work«  where  he  again  supports  a  similar  opinion. 

M.  Sismondi  also  observes,  in  speakingof  the  long  attachment  of  the 
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wbich  an  accused  person  at  Athens  usually  strives  to 
produce  is,  an  Impression  in  the  minds  of  the  dikasts 
favourabie  to  bis  general  cbaracter  and  behaviour : 
of  course  he  meets  the  particular  allegation  of  bis 
accuser  as  well  as  he  can^  but  he  never  fails  also  to 
remind  them  emphatically,  how  well  he  has  per- 
fornied  bis  general  duties  of  a  Citizen — ^how  many 
times  he  has  served  in  military  expeditions — how 
many  trierarchies  and  liturgies  he  has  performed, 
and  performed  with  splendid  efficiency:  in  fact, 
the  Claim  of  an  accused  person  to  acquittal  is  made 
to  rest  too  much  on  bis  prior  Services,  and  too  little 
upon  innocence  or  justifying  matter  as  to  the  parti- 
cular indictment.  When  we  come  down  to  the  time 
of  the  orators,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  show  that  such 
Indisposition  to  confine  tbemselves  to  a  special 
issue  was  one  of  (he  most  serious  defects  of  the 
assembled  dikasts  at  Athens :  it  is  one  wbich  we 
should  naturally  expect  from  a  body  of  private, 
non-professional  Citizens  assembled  for  the  occa- 
sion — and  wbich  belongs  more  or  less  to  the  System 
of  jury-trial  everywhere ;  but  it  is  the  direct  reverse 
of  that  ingratitude,  or  habitual  insensibility  to  prior 
Services,  for  wbich  they  have  been  so  often  de- 
nounced. 

The  fate  of  MiltiadiSs,  then,  so  far  from  illustrating  Tendency 
either  the  fickleness  or  the  ingratitude  of  bis  coun-  ornks^to 
trymen,  attests  their  just  appreciation  of  deserts.  „p^'by 

snccess. 

city  of  Pifia  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperors  and  to  the  Ghibelin  party — 
"  Pise  montra  dans  plos  d'une  occaaion,  par  sa  coostance  ä  sup- 
porter la  cause  des  empereurs  au  milieu  des  revers,  combien  la  recon- 
Doissance  lie  un  peuple  ILbre  d'une  mani^re  plus  puissante  et  plus  du- 
rable  qu'elle  ne  sauroit  Her  le  peuple  gouverne  par  un  seul  homme." — 
(Histoire  des  R^publ.  Italiennes,  cfa.  xiii.  tom.  ü.  p.  302.) 
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It  also  illustrates  another  moral,  of  no  small  im- 
portance  to  the  right  comprehension  of  Grecian 
afifairs ; — it  teaches  us  the  painful  lesson,  how  per- 
fectly  maddening  were  the  effects  of  a  copious 
draught  of  glory  on  the  temperament  of  an  en- 
terprising  and  ambitious  Greek.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  rapid  traosition,  in  the  course  of 
about  one  week,  from  Athenian  terror  before  the 
battle  to  Athenian  exultation  after  it,  must  have 
produced  demonstrations  towards  MiltiadSs  such  as 
were  never  paid  towards  any  other  man  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  unmeasured 
admiration  unseated  his  rational  jndgment,  and  bis 
mind  became  abandoned  to  the  reckless  impulses 
of  insolence,  and  antipathy,  and  rapacity; — that 
distempered  State,  for  which  (according  to  Grecian 
morality)  the  retributive  Nemesis  was  ever  on  the 
watch,  and  which  in  his  case  she  visited  with  a 
judgment  startling  in  its  rapidity  as  well  as  terrible 
in  its  amount.  Had  Miltiadds  been  the  same  man 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon  as  he  became  after  it, 
the  battle  might  probably  have  tumed  out  a  defeat 
instead  of  a  victory.  Ddmosthends  iDdeed^  in 
speaking  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  political 
leaders  in  his  own  time,  and  the  profuse  rewards 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  people,  pointed  in  con- 
trast  to  the  house  of  Miltiadds  as  being  noway  more 
splendid  than  that  of  a  private  man.  But  though 
Miltiadds  might  continue  to  live  in  a  modest  esta- 
blishment,  he  received  from  his  countrymen  marks 
of  admiration  and  deference  such  as  were  never  paid 
to  anv  Citizen  before  or  after  him ;  and,  after  all, 

>  D^mosthen^,  Olynth.  III.  c.  9«  p*  35  R. 
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admiration  and  deference  constitute  the  precious 
essence  of  populär  reward.  No  man  except  Milti- 
adSs  ever  dared  to  raise  bis  voice  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  and  say — ''  Give  me  a  fleet  of  ships :  do 
not  ask  wbat  I  am  going  to  do  with  them,  but  only 
follow  me,  and  I  will  enricb  you."  Herein  we  may 
read  tbe  unmeasured  confidence  wbicb  tbe  Atbe- 
nians  placed  in  tbeir  victorious  general,  and  tbe 
iitter  incapacity  of  a  leading  Greek  to  bear  it  witb- 
out  mental  depravation  ;  wbile  we  leam  from  it  to 
draw  tbe  melancboly  inference,  tbat  one  result  of 
Buccess  was  to  make  tbe  successful  leader  one  of  tbe 
most  dangerous  men  in  tbe  Community :  we  shall 
presently  be  called  upon  to  observe  tbe  same  ten- 
dency  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  Spartan  Pausanias  and  even 
in  tbat  of  tbe  Atbenian  TbemistoklSs.  It  is  indeed 
fortunate  tbat  tbe  reckless  aspirations  of  Miltiadte 
did  not  take  a  turn  more  noxious  to  Atbens  tban 
the  comparatively  unimportant  enterprise  against 
Faros ;  for  bad  be  sought  to  acquire  dominion  and 
gratify  antipatbies  against  enemies  at  bome,  instead 
of  directing  bis  blow  against  a  Parian  enemy,  tbe 
peace  and  security  of  bis  country  might  have  been 
seriously  endangered.  Of  the  despots  wbo  gained 
power  in  Greece,  a  considerable  proportion  began 
by  populär  conduct  and  by  rendering  good  Service 
to  tbeir  fellow- Citizens :  having  first  earned  public 
gratitude,  they  abused  it  for  purposes  of  tbeir  owa 
ambition.  Tbere  was  far  greater  danger,  in  a  Gre- 
cian  Community,  of  dangerous  excess  of  gratitude 
towards  a  victorious  soldier,  tban  of  deficiency  in 
tbat  sentiment :  and  tbe  person  thus  exalted  ac- 
quired a  Position  such  tbat  the  community  found  it 
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difficult  afterwards  to  shake  him  off.  Now  there  is 
a  disposition  almost  universal  among  writers  and 
readers  to  side  with  an  individoal,  especially  an 
eminent  indivldual,  against  the  multitude ;  and  ac* 
cordingly  those  who  ander  such  circumstances 
suspect  the  probable  abuse  of  an  exalted  position, 
are  denounced  as  if  they  harboured  an  unworthy 
jealonsy  of  superior  abilities  ;  but  the  truth  is»  that 
the  largest  analogies  of  the  Grecian  character  jasti- 
fied  that  suspicion,  and  required  the  Community  to 
take  precautions  against  the  corrupting  effects  of 
their  own  enthusiasm.  There  is  no  feature  wfaich 
more  largely  pervades  the  impressible  Grecian  cha- 
racter, than  a  liability  to  be  intoxicated  and  demoral-- 
ised  by  success :  there  was  no  fault  from  which  so 
few  eminent  Greeks  were  free :  there  was  hardly  any 
danger,  against  which  it  was  at  once  so  necessary 
and  so  difficult  for  the  Grecian  govemments  to 
take  security- — especially  the  democracies,  where 
the  manifestations  of  enthusiasm  were  always  the 
loudest.  Such  is  the  real  explanation  of  those 
charges  which  have  been  urged  against  the  Grecian 
democracies,  that  they  came  to  hate  and  ill-treat 
previous  benefactors ;  and  the  history  of  Miltiadte 
illustrates  it  in  a  manner  no  less  pointed  than 
painful. 
inwhat  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  fickleness, 

t^rthat"  which  has  been  so  largely  imputed  to  the  Athenian 
MÄttoibutc  democracy  in  their  dealings  with  him,  is  nothing 
of  the  more  than  a  reasonable  change  of  opinion  on  the 
democracy.  best  grouuds :  uor  cau  it  be  Said  that  fickleness 
was  in  any  case  an  attribute  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy.    It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  feelrngs,  or 
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opinioDS,  or  modes  of  judging,  which  have  once 
obtained  footing  amoog  a  large  number  of  people» 
are  more  lasting  and  unchangeable  tban  those  which 
belong  only  to  one  or  a  few ;  insomuch  that  the 
judgments  and  actions  of  the  many  admit  of  being 
more  clearly  understood  as  to  the  past,  and  more 
certainly  predicted  as  to  the  future.  K  we  are  to 
predicate  any  attribute  of  the  multitude,  it  will 
rather  be  that  of  undue  tenacity  than  undue  fickle« 
ness ;  and  there  will  occur  nothing  in  the  course  of 
this  history  to  prove  that  the  Athenian  people 
changed  their  opinions  on  insufficient  grounds  more 
frequently  than  an  unresponsible  one  or  few  would 
have  changed.  But  there  were  two  circumstances 
in  the  working  of  the  Athenian  democracy  which 
imparted  to  it  an  appearance  of  greater  fickleness, 
without  the  reality : — ^first,  that  the  manifestations 
and  changes  of  opinion  were  all  open,  undisguised, 
and  noisy :  the  people  gave  utterance  to  their  pre- 
sent  Impression,  whatever  it  was,  with  perfect  frank- 
ness ;  if  their  opinions  were  really  changed,  they 
had  no  shame  or  scruple  in  avowing  it :  secondly 
— and  this  is  a  point  of  capital  importance  in  the 
working  of  democracy  generally — the  preserU  Im- 
pression, whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  merely 
undisguised  in  its  manifestations,  but  also  had  a 
tendency  to  be  exaggerated  in  its  intensity.  This 
arose  from  their  habit  of  treating  public  affairs  in 
multitudinous  assemblages,  the  well-known  effect 
of  which  is,  to  inflame  sentiment  in  every  man's 
bosom  by  mere  contact  with  a  sympathising  circle 
of  neighbours.  Whatever  the  sentiment  might  be, 
fear,  ambition,  cupidity,  wrath,  compassion,  piety, 
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patriotic  devotion,  &c. ' ;  and  whether  well-founded 
or  ill-founded — it  was  constantly  influenced  more 
or  les8  by  such  intensifying  cause.  Tbis  is  a  defect 
wbich  of  course  belongs  in  a  certain  degree  to  all 
exercise  of  power  by  numerous  bodies,  even  though 
they  be  repräsentative  bodies — especiaUy  when  the 
character  of  the  people,  instead  of  being  compara- 
tively  sedate  and  slow  to  move,  like  the  English,  is 
quick,  impressible,  and  fiery,  like  Gredcs  or  Ita- 
lians ;  but  it  operated  far  more  powerfully  ou  the 
self-acting  Ddmos  assembled  in  the  Pnyx.  It  was 
in  fact  the  constitutional  malady  of  the  democracy, 
of  which  the  people  were  themselves  perfectly  sen- 
sible— as  I  shall  show  hereafter  from  the  securities 
which  they  tried  to  provide  against  it — ^but  which 
no  securities  could  •  ever  whoUy  eradicate.  Fre- 
quency  of  public  assemblies,  far  from  aggravating 
the  evil,  had  a  tendency  to  lighten  it :  the  people 
thus  became  accustomed  to  hear  and  balance  many 

'  This  is  the  general  trnth,  which  ancient  authors  often  State«  both. 
partially,  and  in  exaggerated  terms  as  to  degree : — "  Haec  est  natura  mnU 
titudinis  (says  Livy);  aut  humiliter  servit  aat  süperbe  dominatur." 
Again,  Tacitus — "  Nihil  in  vulgo  modicum ;  terrere,  ni  paveant ;  ubi 
pertimuerint,  impune  contemni."  (AnnaU  i.  29.)  Herodotus«  üi.  81. 
mOeti  di  {6  trjfios)  ifiir€<ri»¥  rh  irpr/yfurra  3jf€V  vov,  x«<fu>p/h>  worafi/f 
iKtkos, 

It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle,  in  his  Politica,  takes  little  or  no  notice 
of  this  attribate  belonging  to  every  numerous  assembly.  He  seems 
rather  to  reason  as  if  the  aggregate  intelligence  of  the  multitade  was 
represented  by  the  sum  total  of  each  man's  separate  intelligence  in  all 
the  individuals  composing  it  (Polit.  iü.  6.  4. 10. 12),  just  as  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  multitude,  taken  coUectively,  would  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  few  rieh.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  difference  between  a 
number  of  individuals  judging  jointly  and  judging  separately:  I  do 
not  indeed  observe  that  such  Omission  leads  him  into  any  positive 
mistake,  but  it  occurs  in  eome  cases  calculated  to  surprise  us,  and 
where  the  difference  here  adverted  to  is  important  to  notice :  see 
Politic.  iii.  10.  5,  6. 
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different  views  as  a  preliminary  to  ultimate  judg- 
ment ;  they  contracted  personal  interest  and  esteem 
for  a  numerous  class  of  dissentient  Speakers ;  and 
they  even  acquired  a  certain  practical  conscious- 
ness  of  their  own  liability  to  error.  Moreover  the 
dififusion  of  habits  of  public  speaking,  by  means 
of  the  sophists  and  the  rhetors,  whom  it  has 
been  so  much  the  custom  to  disparage,  tended  in 
the  same  direction — to  break  the  unity  of  sentiment 
among  the  listeuing  crowd,  to  multiply  separate 
judgments,  and  to  neutralise  the  contagion  of  mere 
sympathising  impulse.  These  were  important  de- 
ductions,  still  farther  assisted  by  the  superior  taste 
and  intelligence  of  the  Athenian  people :  but  still 
the  inherent  malady  remained— excessive  and  mis- 
leading  intensity  of  present  sentiment.  It  was  this 
which  gave  such  inestimable  value  to  the  ascend- 
ency  of  PeriklSs,  as  depicted  by  ThucydidSs  :  bis 
hold  on  the  people  was  so  firm,  that  he  could 
always  speak  with  effect  against  excess  of  the 
reigning  tone  of  feeling.  ''  When  Periklds  (says 
the  historian)  saw  the  people  in  a  state  of  unsea- 
sonable  and  insolent  confidence,  he  spoke  so  as  to 
cow  them  into  alarm ;  when  again  they  were  in 
groundless  terror,  he  combated  it,  and  brought 
them  back  to  confidence'."  We  shall  find  D6- 
mosthenSs,  with  far  inferior  ascendency,  employed 
in  the  same  honourable  task  :  the  Athenian  people 
often  stood  in  need  of  such  correction,  but  unfor- 
tunately  did  not  always  find  statesmen,  at  once 
friendly  and  commanding,  to  administer  it. 

'  Thocyd.  ii.  65.  'Ovrorc  yow  aUr&oiT6  rt  avrovs  wapa  Kaip6v  vßp€i 
&apirovvTat,  Xcyooy  Kariirkrjaatv  vakuf  rirl  t6  ffK>ß€ifrBai'  Kai  de dt<$raff  av 
aXoyttv  omiKttöiarri  fFokiv  im  rh  Oapvtiv, 
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These  two  attributes,  then,  belonged  to  the 
Athenian  democracy;  first,  their  sentiments  of 
every  kind  were  manifested  loudly  and  openly; 
next,  their  sentiments  tended  to  a  pitch  of  great 
present  intensity.  Of  oourse,  therefore,  when  they 
changed,  the  change  of  sentiment  stood  prominent 
and  forced  itself  upon  every  one's  notice — ^being  a 
transition  from  one  strong  sentiment  past  to  an- 
other  strong  sentiment  present  ^  And  it  was  be- 
cause  such  alterations,  when  they  did  take  place, 
stood  out  so  palpably  to  remark,  that  the  Athenian 
people  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  imputation 
of  fickleness:  for  it  is  not  at  all  true  (I  repeat) 
that  changes  of  sentiment  were  more  frequently 
produced  in  them  by  frivolous  or  insufficient  oauses, 
than  changes  of  sentiment  in  other  govemments. 

1  Such  Swing  of  the  mind,  from  one  intense  feeling  to  another«  is 
always  deprecated  by  the  Greek  moralists,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest :  even  Demokritas«  in  the  fifth  Century  b.c.«  admonishes  againat 
it — ^A2  f #e  luydktav  buMarrffji6T»¥  KUftöfuvai  t&p  ^;(£y  o0rc  evoratf^rff 
€lat¥,  oÖT€  €Mvftoi,  (Democriti  Fragmenta»  üb.  iii.  p.  168.  ed.  Mullach 
ap.  Stobwim«  Florileg.  i.  40.) 


1 


so» 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

lONIC  PHILOSOPHERS.— PYTHAGORAS.—KROTON  AND 

SYBARIS. 

Thb  history  of  the  powerfiil  Grecian  eitles  in  Italy  Phaiaris 
and  Sicily,  between  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  ^^^ 
and  the  battle  of  Marathon,  is  for  the  most  part  *"*"• 
unknowa  to  us.  Phalaris,  despot  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  made  for  himself  an  unenviable  name  during 
this  obscure  interval :  his  reign  seems  to  coincide 
in  time  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  rule  of  Peisi- 
stratus (about  560-540  b.c.),  and  the  few  and  vague 
Statements,  which  we  lind  respecting  itS  merely 
show  US  that  it  was  a  period  of  extortion  and  cruelty, 
even  beyond  the  ordinary  licence  of  Grecian  despots, 
The  reality  of  the  hoUow  bull  of  brass,  which  Pha- 
laris  was  accustomed  to  heat  in  order  to  shut  up  his 
victims  in  it  and  bum  them,  appears  to  be  better 
authenticated  than  the  nature  of  the  story  would 
lead  US  to  presume :  for  it  is  not  only  noticed  by 
Pindar,but  even  the  actual  Instrument  of  this  torture 
— ^the  brazen  bull  itself  * — which  had  been  taken 

*  Tlie  letters  of  Bentley  against  Boyle«  discussing  the  pretended 
Epistles  of  Phalaris — füll  of  acuteness  and  learning,  though  beyond 
measore  excursive — are  quite  soffident  to  teach  us  that  Httle  can  be 
safbly  asserted  aboot  Phalaris.  Hb  date  is  very  imperfectly  ascertained. 
Compare  Bentley,  p.  82, 83,  and  Seyfert,  Akragas  and  sein  Gebiet, 
p.  60 :  the  latter  assigns  the  reign  of  Phalaris  to  the  years  570-554  b.c. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  Seyfert  citing  the  letters  of  the  pseudo- Phalaris 
as  an  anthority,  after  the  exposore  of  Bentley. 

'  Pindar.  Pyth.  1  adßu,  with  the  Scholia,  p.  310,  ed.  Boeckh;  Polyb. 
xii.  25 ;  Diodor.  xüi.  99 ;  Cicero  cunt.  Verr.  vr.  33.  The  contradiction 
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away  from  Agrigentum  as  a  trophy  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians  when  they  captured  the  town,  was  restored 
by  the  Romans,  on  the  subjugation  of  Carthage,  to 
its  original  domicile.  Phalaris  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired the  supreme  command  by  undertaking  the 
task  of  building  a  great  temple^  to  Zeus  Polieus  on 
the  citadel  rock ;  a  pretence,  whereby  he  was  en- 
abled  to  assemble  and  arm  a  number  of  workmen 
and  devoted  partisans,  whom  he  employed,  at  the 
festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  to  put  down  the  au- 
thorities.  He  afterwards  disarmed  the  Citizens  by 
a  stratagem,  and  committed  cruelties  which  ren- 
dered  him  so  abhorred,  that  a  sudden  rising  of  the 
people,  headed  by  TSIemachus  (ancestor  of  the  sub- 
sequent  despot  Thdro),  overthrew  and  slew  him. 
A  severe  revenge  was  taken  on  his  partisans  after 
his  fall*. 

Durin^  the  interval  between  540-500  b.c.,  events 
of  much  importance  occurred  among  the  Italian 
Greeks — especially  at  Kroton  and  Sybaris — events, 
unhappily,  very  imperfectly  handed  down.  Between 
these  two  periods  fall  both  the  war  between  Sybaris 
and  Kroton,  and  the  career  and  ascendency  of  Py- 
thagoras.  In  connection  with  this  latter  name,  it  will 

of  TiniKus  is  noway  safficient  to  make  us  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
Story.  Ebert  (ZuccXcW,  part  ü.  p.  41-84«  Königsberg,  1829)  collecta 
all  the  aothorittes  about  the  ball  of  Phalaris.  He  believes  the  matter 
of  fact  sobstantially.  Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  ii.  20)  teils  a  story  of  the 
fable  whereby  St^sichorus  the  poet  dissuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Himera 
from  granting  a  goard  to  Phalaris :  Conon  (Narret.  42  ap.  Photiom) 
recounts  the  same  story  with  the  name  of  Hiero  substituted  for  that  of 
Phalaris.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  coold 
ever  have  been  in  such  relations  with  the  Citizens  of  Himera,  Com- 
pare  Polybius,  vii.  7,  2. 

'  Polysn.  V.  1, 1;  Cicero  de  Officiis,  ii.  7« 

'  Plutarch,  Philosophand.  cum  Piincipibus,  c.  3.  p.  778. 
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be  requisite  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  other 
Grecian  philosophers  of  the  sixth  Century  b.c. 

I  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  noticed  and  charac-  Tbatö«. 
terized  those  distinguished  persons  called  the  Seven 
Wise  Men  of  Greece,  whose  celebrity  falls  in  the 
first  half  of  this  Century — men  not  so  much  marked 
by  scientific  genius  as  by  practical  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight  in  the  appreciation  of  worldly  affairs,  and  en- 
joying  a  high  degree  of  political  respect  from  their 
feilow-citizens.  One  of  them,  however,  the  Mile- 
sian  Thalds,  Claims  our  notice»  not  only  on  this 
ground,  but  also  as  the  earliest  known  name  in  the 
long  line  of  Greek  scientific  investigators.  His  life, 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Solon,  belongs 
seemingly  to  the  interval  about  640-550 b.c.:  the 
stories  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (perhaps  borrowed 
in  part  from  the  Miiesian  Hekatseus)  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  his  reputation,  for  wisdom  as  well  as  for 
science,  continued  to  be  very  great,  even  a  Century 
after  his  death,  among  his  fellow-citizens.  And  he 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the 
Greek  mind,  as  having  been  the  first  man  to  depart 
both  in  letter  and  spirit  from  the  Hesiodic  Theogony , 
introducing  the  conception  of  substances  with  their 
transformations  and  sequences,  in  place  of  that  ^ 
string  of  persons  and  quasi-human  attributes  wbich 
had  animated  the  old  legendary  world.  He  is  the 
father  of  what  is  called  the  lonic  philosophy,  which 
is  considered  as  lasting  from  his  time  down  to  that 
of  SokratSs ;  and  writers  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
have  professed  to  trace  a  succession  of  philosophers, 
each  one  the  pupil  of  the  preceding,  between  these 
two  extreme  epochs.  But  the  appellation  is  in  truth 
undefined  and  even  incorrect,  since  nothing  entitled 
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to  the  name  of  a  school,  or  sect,  or  sucoession  (like 

that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  to  be  noticed  presenüy) 

lonic  phflo-  can  be  made  out.    Tbere  is  indeed  a  oertain  generai 

TOtat]!hMi  analogy  in  the  philosophical  vein  of  Thal^,  Hippo, 

Sm?^***'    AnaximenÄs,  and  «Diogente  of  ApoUonia,  whercby 

they  all  stand  distinguished  from  Xenophaofis  of 

Eüea,  and  his  sucoessors  the  Eleatic  dtaleeticiaDS 

Parmenidds  and  Z£no ;  but  there  are  also  material 

dififerences  between  their  respective  doctrines-Hio 

two  of  tbem  holding  the  same.     And  if  we  lock  to 

Anaximander  (the  person  next  in  order  of  time  to 

Thalds),  as  well  as  to  Herakleitua,  we  find  tbem  de- 

parting  in  a  great  degree  even  from  that  diaracter 

which  all  the  rest  have  in  common,  though  both  the 

one  and  the  other  are  usualiy  enroUed  in  tbe  listof 

lonic  philosophers. 

Step  in  phi.       Of  the  old  legcndary  and  poly  theistic  conception 

oommenced  of  nature,  which  Thaies  partially  dtscarded,  we  may 
byTiuidf.    fgiQ^f]^  (j^2(  i^  jg  ^  g^^^^  Qf  ^Y^Q  human  mind  in 

whidi  the  problems  suggesting  themselves  to  be 
solved,  and  the  machinery  for  solving  tbem,  bear 
a  fair  proportion  one  to  the  other.  If  the  pro- 
blems  be  vast,  indeterminate,  confused,  and  de- 
rived  rather  from  the  hopes,  fears,  love,  hatred, 
astonishment,  &c.,  of  men,  than  from  any  genuine 
desire  of  knowledge — so  also  does  the  recdved 
belief  supply  invisible  agents  in  unlimited  number 
and  with  every  variety  of  power  and  inclination. 
The  means  of  explanation  are  thus  multiplied 
and  diversified  as  readily  as  the  phaenomena  to 
be  explained ;  and  though  no  event  or  State  which 
has  not  yet  occurred  can  be  predicted,  tbere  is 
little  difficulty  in  rendering  a  plausible  account  of 
every  thing  which  has  occurred  in  the  past — of 
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any  and  all  things  alike.  Cosmogony,  and  the  prior 
ages  of  the  world,  were  conceived  as  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal history,  with  intermarriages,  filiation,  quarreis 
and  other  adventures,  of  these  invisible  agents; 
among  whom  some  one  or  more  were  assumed  as  un- 
begotten  and  self-existent — ^the  latter  assumption  be- 
ing  a  difficulty  common  to  all  Systems  of  cosmogony , 
andfromwhicheven  this  flexible  and  expansive  hypo- 
thesis  is  not  exempt.  Now  when  ThalSs  disengaged 
Grecian  philosopby  from  the  old  mode  of  explana- 
tion,  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  disengage  it  from 
the  old  Problems  and  matters  proponnded  for  in- 
quiry.  These  he  retained,  and  transmitted  to  bis 
successors,  as  vague  and  vast  as  they  were  at  first 
conceived ;  and  so  they  remained,  though  with 
some  transformations  and  modifications,  together 
with  many  uew  questions  equally  insoluble,  sab- 
stantially  present  to  the  Greeks  throughout  their 
whole  history,  as  the  legitimate  problems  for  philo- 
sophical  investigation.  But  these  problems,  adapted 
only  to  the  old  elastic  system  of  polytheistic  expla- 
nation  and  omnipresent  personal  agency,  became 
utterly  disproportioned  to  any  impersonal  hypo- 
theses  such  as  those  of  ThalSs  and  the  philosophers 
after  him — ^whether  assumed  physical  laws,  or  plau- 
sible moral  and  metaphysical  dogmas,  open  to  argu- 
mentative attack,  and  of  course  requiring  the  like 
defence.  To  treat  the  visible  world  as  a  whole,  and  Vutpro- 
inquire  when  and  how  it  began,  as  well  as  into  all  icanty 
its  past  changes — to  discuss  the  first  origin  of  men,  S!^on. 
animals,  plants,  the  sun,  the  stars,  &c. — to  assign 
some  comprehensive  reason  why  motion  or  change 
in  general  took  place  in  the  universe — to  investi- 
gate  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  and  to  lay 

VOL.  IV.  2  L 
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down  some  systematic  relation  between  them  and 
the  gods — all  these  were  topics  admitting  of  being 
conceived  in  many  diiferent  ways»  and  set  forth 
with  eloquent  plausibility,  bat  not  redudble  to 
any  Solution  resting  on  scientific  evidence  or  com- 
manding  steady  adherence  under  a  free  scni- 
tiny*. 

At  the  time  when  the  power  of  scientific  investi- 
gation  was  scanty  and  helpless,  the  problems  pro- 
posed  were  thus  such  as  to  lie  out  of  the  reach  of 
science  in  its  largest  compass:  gradually  indeed 
subjects  more  special  and  limited,  and  upon  which 
experience  or  deductions  from  experience  could  be 
brougbt  to  bear,  were  added  to  the  list  of  quassitat 
and  exatnined  with  great  profit  and  Instruction :  but 
the  old  Problems,  with  new  ones  alike  unfathomable, 
were  never  eliminated,  and  always  occupied  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  philosophical  world.  Now  it  was 
this  disproportion,  between  questions  to  be  solved 
and  means  of  Solution,  which  gave  rise  to  that  con- 
spicuous  characteristic  of  Grecian  philosophy — the 
antagonist  force  of  suspensive  scepticism,  passing 
in  some  minds  into  a  broad  negation  of  the  attain- 
ability  of  general  truth — ^which  it  nourished  from 
its  beginning  to  its  end ;  commencing  as  early  as 

*  The  less  these  problenui  are  adapted  for  rational  Solution,  the  more 
nobly  do  they  present  themaelves  in  the  langnage  of  a  great  poet :  lee 
as  a  spectmen,  Euripides,  Fragment  101,  ed.  Dindorf. 

"OXßun  ians  rrjs  laroplas 

"Efrx"  /JudBrifTw,  fii/rt  mXvr&v 

'Eirl  WTffiOffwg,  fu/r  th  adUavf 

npdjrcff  6pfMiW 

*AXX*  dBapoTüV  KoBopSnß  (f^vcttn 

Uviiap  iyfipm,  wrj  rr  mm^rti 

Kai  Sfni  Kai  Snnt, 

ToU  d*  rotovToit  ovdeiror  tdtrxp^ 

"Epynp  fitktTtffjM  wpwrl{in. 
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XenophanSs,  continuing  to  manifest  itself  seven 
centuries  afterwards  in  iBnesiddmus  and  Sextus 
Empiricus,  and  including  in  tbe  interval  between 
these  two  extremes  some  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
tellects  in  Greece.     The  present  is  not  the  time  one  cause 
for  considering  these  Sceptics,  who  bear  an  unpo-  of  IcepS^ 
pular  name,  and  have  not  often  been  fairly  appre-  ^  ^^* 
dated  ;  the  more  so,  as  it  often  suited  the  purpose  ^^^ 
of  raen,  themselves  essen tially  sceptical,  like  So-  phüosophj. 
kratds  and  Plato,  to  denounce  professed  scepticism 
with  indignation.     But  it  is  essential  to  bring  them 
into  notice  at  the  first  spring  of  Grecian  philosophy 
mider  Thalds,  because  the  circumstances  were  then 
laid  which  so  soon  afterwards  developed  them. 

Though  the  celebrity  of  Thalds  in  antiquity  was 
great  and  universal,  scaroely  any  distinct  facts  were 
known  respecting  him :  it  is  certain  that  he  left  no- 
thing in  writing.  Extensive  travels  in  Egypt  and 
Asia  are  ascribed  to'  him,  and  as  a  general  fact  these 
travels  are  doubtless  true,  since  no  other  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  were  then  open :  and  at  a  time 
when  the  brother  of  the  Lesbian  Alkseus  was  ser- 
ving  in  the  Babylonian  army ,  we  may  well  conceive 
that  an  inquisitive  Milesian  would  ma^e  bis  way 
to  that  wonderful  city  wherein  stood  the  temple- 
observatory  of  the  Chaldaean  priesthood.  How 
great  bis  reputation  was  in  bis  lifetime,  the  admi- 
ration  expressed  by.  bis  younger  contemporary 
Xenophands  assures  us  ;  and  Herakleitus,  in  the 
next  generation,  a  severe  judge  of  all  other  philo- 
sophers^  spoke  of  him  with  similar  esteem.  To 
him  were  traced,  by  the  Grecian  inquirers  of  the 
fourth  Century  b.c.,  the  first  beginnings  of  geo- 

2  l2 
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metry,  astronomy,  and  physiology  in  its  large  and 
really  appropriate  sense,  the  scientific  study  of  na- 
tura :  for  the  Greek  word  denoting  nature  (/pwng) , 
first  comes  into  comprehensive  use  about  this  time 
(as  I  have  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapterO,  with  its 
derivatives  physics  and  physiology ^  as  distinguished 
from  the  theology  of  the  old  poets.  little  stress 
can  be  laid  on  those  elementary  prdpositions  in 
geometry  which  are  specified  as  discovered,  or  as 
first  demonstratedy  by  Thalds — still  less  upon  the 
solar  eclipse  respecting  which  (according  to  Hero- 
dotus)  he  determined  beforehand  the  year  of  occur- 
ThaMt—  rence*.  But  the  main  doctrine  of  bis  physiology 
S^it  of  (using  that  word  in  its  larger  Greek  sense)  is  di- 
üie?iud.  stinctly  attested :  he  stripped  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
primaeval  parents  of  the  gods  in  the  Homeric  the- 
ogony»  of  their  personality,  and  laid  down  water, 
or  fluid  substance,  as  the  Single  original  element 
from  which  every  thing  came  and  into  which  every 
thing  returned^.  The  doctrine  of  one  etemal  ele- 
ment, remaining  always  the  same  in  its  essence,  but 
indefinitelv  variable  in  its  manifestations  tb  sense, 
was  thus  first  introduced  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Grecian  public.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing  the  reasons  by  which  ThalSs  supported  this 
opinion,  nor  could  even  Aristotle  do  more  than  con- 
jecture  what  they  might  have  been ;  but  one  of  the 

*  Vol.  i.  eh.  xvi. 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  23 ;  Herodot.  i.  75  ;  Apoleius,  Florid.  iv.  p.  144« 
Bip. 

Proclus,  in  his  Commentary  od  Eoclid,  specifies  leveral  propositioiis 
Bald  to  have  been  discovered  by  Thalte  (Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Gr. 
Philos.  eh.  xxviii.  p.  110). 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i.  3 ;  Platareh,  Placit.  Philos.  i.  3.  p.  876. 
tt  t(  vdaros  ^<r2  narra  tipoi,  Kai  tls  vd»p  n6rra  äwakv€<rOai. 
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Statements  urged  on  bebalf  of  it — that  the  earth 
itself  rested  on  water' — we  may  safely  refer  to  the 
Milesian  himself,  for  it  would  hardly  have  been  ad- 
vanoed  at  a  later  age.  Moreover  ThalSs  is  reported 
to  have  held,  that  everything  was  living  and  füll 
of  gods ;  and  that  the  magnet,  especially,  was  a 
living  thing :  thus  the  gods,  as  far  as  we  can  pre- 
tend  to  follow  opinions  so  very  faintly  transmitted, 
are  conceived  as  active  powers.and  causes  of  change- 
ful  manifestation,  attached  to  the  primaeval  sub- 
stance  ^  ;  the  universe  being  assimilated  to  an  or- 
ganised  body  or  System. 

Respecting  Hippo — who  reproduced  the  theory 
of  ThalSs  with  some  degree  of  generalization,  sub- 
stituting,  in  place  of  water,  moisture,  or  something 
common  to  air  and  water* — we  do  not  know  whe- 
ther  he  belonged  to  the  sixth  or  the  fifth  Century 
B.c. ;  but  both  Anaximander,  XenophanSs,  and  ^^""' 
PherekydSs  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
Century.  Anaximander  the  son  of  PraxiadSs  was  a 
native  of  MilStus — XenophanSs,  a  native  of  Kolo- 
phön ;  the  former  among  the  earliest  expositors  of 
doctrine  in  prose^,  while  the  latter  committed  his 
opinions  to  the  old  medium  of  verse.  Anaximander 
seems  to  have  taken  up  the  philosophical  problem, 

^  Aristotel.  ui  wpra,  and  De  Coelo,  ii.  13. 

'  Aristotel.  De  AnimA»  i.  3-5;  Cicero,  De  Legg.  ii.  11 ;  Diogeo. 
Laert.  i.  24. 

'  Aristotel.  de  Animft»  i.  2 ;  Alexander  Aphrodis.  io  Aristotel.  Me- 
taphys.  i.  3. 

^  Apollödoms,  in  the  second  centory  b.c.,  had  before  him  some  brief 
eipository  treatises  of  Anaiimander  (Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  2)  :  Utpl  <h;- 
a€»9,  Tfjt  Il€plo^y,  Utpl  r&y  *An\<t»&v  Ka\  T<fHitpa»  Kai  SXXa  riva. 
Suidas,  V.  ^Awa^ifiavbpos,  Themistius,  Orat.  xxv.  p.  317 :  tOappffo-t 
npims  Inf  Tct/acv  'EXX^ytuy  \6yop  cfcycyxcly  irtp\  ^<n»s  avyytypaiipiipop» 
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while  he  materiany  altered  tbe  hypothesis,  of  his 
predecessor  Thaies.  Instead  of  the  primaeval  fluid 
of  the  latter^  he  supposed  a  primaeval  priaciple, 
without  any  actual  determining  qualities  whatever, 
but  incIudlDg  all  qualities  potentially,  and  mani- 
festing  them  in  an  infinite  variety  from  its  conti- 
nually  seif- changing  nature — a  principle,  which  was 
nothing  in  itself,  yet  had  the  capacity  of  producing 
any  and  all  manifestations,  however  contrary  to 
each  other^ — a  primaeval  something,  whose  essence 
it  was  to  be  eternally  productive  of  different  phae- 
nomena — a  sort  of  mathematical  point,  which 
counts  for  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  vigorous  in  ge- 
nerating  lines  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired. 
In  this  manner  Anaximander  professed  to  give  a 
comprehensive  explanation  of  change  in  genera], 
or  Greneration  or  Destruction — how  it  happened 
that  one  sensible  thing  began  and  another  ceased 
to  exist — according  to  the  vague  problems  which 

'  IreoKus«  ü.  19*  (H)  ap.  Bnmdis,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der 
Griech.  Rom.  Philos.  eh.  ixxv.  p.  133 :  *'  Anaximander  hoc  qnod  in- 
menram  est,  omnium  initium  subjedt«  seminaliter  habens  in  semetipao 
omniom  genesin,  ex  quo  immensos  mundos  constare  ait."  Aristotel. 
Physic.  Auscult.  iii.  4.  p.  203  Bek.  o(rrr  yhp  fiäryjy  oM  oUp  rt  cuu» 
{rh  3w9ipov),  €fÖT€  SXXifV  {mapxtiy  aör^  dwa/uv»  irXi^y  «r  ^xk'^*  ^^' 
stotle  snbjects  this  ämipov  to  an  elaborate  discussion,  in  which  he  says 
very  little  more  abont  Anaximander,  who  appeara  to  have  assnmed  it 
without  anticipating  discuasion  or  objections.  Whether  Anaximander 
called  his  Synipov  divine,  or  god,  as  Tennemann  (Gesch.  Philo«,  i.  2. 
p.  67)  and  Panzerbieter  affirm  (ad  Dtogenis  ApoUoniat.  Fragment, 
c.  13.  p.  16),  I  think  doubtful :  this  is  rather  an  tnference  which  Ali- 
stotle  elicits  from  his  language.  Yet  in  another  passage,  which  is  diffi- 
cult  to  reconcile,  Aristotle  ascribes  to  Anaximander  the  water-doctrine 
of  Thaies  (Aristotel.  de  Xenophane,  p.  975,  Bek.). 

Anaximander  seems  to  have  foüowed  speculations  analogoos  to  that 
of  Thaies  in  explaining  the  first  production  of  the  human  race  (Pla- 
tarch.  Placit.  Philos.  v.  19.  p.  908),  and  in  other  matters  (ibid.  iii.  l6. 
p.  896). 
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these  early  inquirers  were  in  the  habit  of  setting 
to  themselves^  He  avoided  that  ^hich  the  first 
philosophers  especially  dreaded,  the  affirmation  that 
generation  could  take  place  out  of  Nothing ;  yet  the 
primaeval  Something  which  he  supposed  was  only 
distinguished  from  Nothing  by  possessing  this  very 
power  of  generation.  In  his  theory  he  passed 
from  the  province  of  physics  into  that  of  meta- 
physics  :  he  first  introduced  into  Grecian  philoso- 
phy  that  important  word  which  signifies  a  Begin- 
ning  or  a  Principle^»  and  first  opened  that  meta- 
physical  discossion,  which  was  carried  on  in  varioaa 
ways  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy,  as  to  the  One  and  the  Many — the  Conti-  Problem 

,•        -mr     •   m  ^  1  i«!  Ol  the  One 

nuous  and  the  Variable — ^that  which  exists  eter-  and  the 
nally,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  comes  and  pc^^ent^ 
passes  away  in  ever-changing  manifestations.    His  ^^^e. 
physiology  or  explanation  of  näture  thus  conducted 
the  mind  into  a  different  route  from  that  suggested 
by  the  hypothesis  of  ThalSs,  which  was  built  upon 
physical  considerations,  and  was  therefore  calcu- 
lated  to  suggest  and  stimulate  observations  of  phy- 
sical phaenomena  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  or 
confuting  it — while  the  hypothesis  of  Anaximander 
admitted  only  of  being  discussed  dialectically,  or  by 
reasonings  expressed  in  general  language ;  reason- 
ings»  sometimes  indeed  referring  to  experience  for 
the  purpose  of  Illustration,  but  seldom  resting  on  it 
— and  never  lookingout  for  it  as  a  necessary  support. 

'  ArUtotel.  De  Generat.  et  Destruct.  c.  3.  p.  317»  Bek.  i  /laXtara 
<l>oßovfupoi  dcfTfXcooy  ol  np&roi  ^iXocro^^o'aiTrr,  r6  €#e  /u^dcvÄr  yü^adai 
wpovvQpxoprof :  compare  Physic.  Anscnltat.  i.  4.  p.  187»  Bek. 

'  SimpliciuB  in  Aristotel.  Physic.  fol.  6,  33.  wpArüs  aMs  'Apxijie 
ovofMO-at  ro  vKOKtifuvov, 
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The  physical  explaaation  of  nature,  however,  once 
introduced  by  ThalSs,  although  deserted  by  Anaxi- 
inander,  was  taken  up  by  AnaximenSs  and  others 
afterwards,  and  reproduced  with  many  divergences 
of  doctrine — ^yet  always  more  or  less  entangled  and 
perplexed  with  metaphysical  additions,  since  the 
two  departments  were  never  clearly  parted  through- 
out  all  Grecian  philosophy.  Of  these  subsequent 
physical  philosophers  I  shall  speak  hereafter:  at 
present  I  confine  myself  to  the  thinkers  of  the  sixth 
Century  b.c.,  among  whom  Anaximander  Stands 
prominent,  not  as  the  follower  of  ThalSs,  bat  as  the 
author  of  an  hypothesis  both  new  and  tending  in  a 
different  direction.  It  was  not  merely  as  the  au- 
thor ofthis  hypothesis,  however,  that  Anaximander 
enlarged  the  Greek  mind  and  roused  the  powers  of 
thought:  we  find  him  also  mentioned  as  distin- 
guished  in  astronomy  and  geometry.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  establish  a  sun-dial  in 
Greece,  to  construct  a  sphere,  and  to  explain  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic^ ;  how  far  such  alleged  au- 
thorship  really  belongs  to  him,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain — ^but  there  is  one  step  of  immense  importance 
which  he  is  clearly  affirmed  to  have  made.  He  was 
the  first  to  compose  a  treatise  on  the  geography  of 
the  land  and  sea  within  his  cognizance,  and  to 
construct  a  chart  or  map  founded  thereupon — 
seemingly  a  tablet  of  brass.  Such  a  novelty,  won- 
drous  even  to  the  rüde  and  ignorant,  was  calca- 
lated  to  stimulate  powerfully  inquisitive  minds,  and 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  81,  2.  He  agreed  witb  Thaies  in  maintaining 
that  the  earth  was  stationary  (Aristotel.  de  Ccelo,  ü.  13.  p.  295,  ed. 
Bekk.). 


i 
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from  it  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  Gre- 
cian  rational  geography — not  the  least  valuable 
[  among  the  contributions  of  this  people  to  the  stock 

of  human  knowledge. 

Xenophants  of  Kolophon,  somewhat'  younger  Xeno- 
than  Aiiaxitnander  and  nearly  contemporary  with  hisdoctnne 
Pythagoras,  (seemingly  from  about  570-480  b.c.),  üteÄt 
migrated  from  Kolophon^  to  ZanklS  and  Katana  in  ^^^°^" 
Sicily  and  Elea  in  Italy,  soon  after  the  time  when 
lonia became  subject  to  the  Persians  (540-530  b.c.). 
He  was  the  founder  of  what  is  calied  the  Eleatic 
school  of  philosophers — a  real  school,  since  it  ap- 
pears  that  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Melissus,  pur- 
sued  and  developed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  train  of 
speculation  which  had  been  begun  by  Xenophan^s 
— doubtless  with  additions  and  variations  of  their 
own,  but  especially  with  a  dialectic  power  which 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Periklds.  and  is  unknown  in 
the  sixth  Century  b.c.  He  was  the  author  of  more 
than  one  poem  of  considerable  length,  one  on  the 
foundation  of  Kolophon  and  another  on  that  of 
Elea;  besides  bis  poem  on  Nature,  wherein  bis 
philosophical  doctrines  were  set  forth*.  His  man- 
ner appears  to  have  been  controversial  and  fall  of 
asperity  towards  antagonists ;  but  what  is  most 
remarkable  *is  the  plain-spoken  manner  in  which 
he  declared  himself  against  the  populär  religion, 
and  in  which  he  denounced  as  abominable  the  de- 
scriptions  of  the  gods  given  by  Homer  and  Hesiod'. 
He  is  Said  to  have  controverted  the  doctrines  both 

*  Diogen.  LaSrt.  ix.  18. 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  22 ;  Stobaeus,  Eclog.  Phys.  i.  p.  294. 

'  Sextus  EmpiricoB,  adv.  Mathem.  ix.  193. 
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of  ThalSs  and  Pythagoras :  this  is  probable  enough ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  taken  bis  start  from  the  phi- 
losophy  of  Anaximander — not  bowever  to  adopt  it, 
but  to  reverse  it — and  to  set  forth  an  opinion  which 
we  may  call  its  contrary.  Nature,  in  the  conception 
of  Anaxhnander,  consieted  of  a  Something  having 
no  other  attribute  except  the  unlimited  power  of 
generating  and  cancelling  phaenomenal  changes :  in 
this  doctrine  the  Something  or  Substratum  existed 
only  in  and  for  those  changes,  and  could  not  be 
Said  to  exist  at  all  in  any  other  sense  :  the  Perma- 
nent was  thus  merged  and  lost  in  the  Variable — the 
One  in  the  Many.  Xenophands  laid  down  the  exact 
opposite :  he  conceived  nature  as  one  unchangeable 
and  indivisible  Whole,  spherical,  animated,  endued 
with  reason,  and  penetrated  by  or  indeed  identical 
with  God:  he  denied  the  objective  reality  of  all 
change,  or  generation,  or  destruction»  which  he 
seems  to  have  considered  as  only  changes  or  modi- 
fications  in  the  percipient,  and  perhaps  different  in 
one  percipient  and  another.  That  which  exists  (he 
maintained)  could  not  have  been  generated»  nor 
could  it  ever  be  destroyed :  there  was  neither  real 
generation  nor  real  destruction  of  anything;  but 
that  which  men  took  for  such  was  the  change  in 
their  own  feelings  and  ideas.  He  thus  recognised  the 
Permanent  without  the  Variable^ — the  One  with- 

'  Aristot.  Metaphys.  i.  5.  p.  986,  Bek.   Vcvo^ajnyr  M  wpmros  rovrmm 

Mff  Kcä  Tov  lurra  r^y  Skriv)  ovdcre/Kiff  fouce  Bty€Uf,  dkk*  €ls  top  oXov  ov^- 
POP  awoßkey^as  t6  h  c&ou  ipfftri  t6p  6€6p, 

Piatarch.  ap.  Eusebium  Pneparat.  Evangel«  i.  8.  Xtpo^dmit  de  6 
KoXo^««MOff  Idiap  IUP  ran  6d6p  mnoptvfupdf  #eal  wafni^XaxvuMP  stbrac 
Tovs  npottpfiifupws,  o0rr  ytptvuß  o0rr  ^Bopioß  chroXcImt,  aXX*  c&ot  Xryn 
rh  iray  aci  ^fioiov.    Compare  Tlmon  ap.  Sext  Empirie.  Pyrrh.  Hypo- 
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out  the  Many.     And  bis  treatment  of  the  received 
religioQS  creed  was  in  harmony  with  such  physical 
or  metaphysical  hypothesis ;  for  while  he  held  the 
whole  of  Nature  to  be  Grod,  witbout  parts  or  change, 
he  at  the  same  tlme  pronounced  the  populär  gods 
to  be  entities  of  subjective  fancy,  imagined  by  men 
after  their  own  model :  if  oxen  or  lions  were  to 
become  religious  (he  added),  they  would  in  like 
manner  provide  for  themselves  gods  after  their  re- 
spective  shapes  and  characters^     This  hypothesis,  TheEie- 
which  seemed  to  set  aside  altogether  the  study  of  Parmenidas 
the  sensible  world  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  was  ^riJ^ng 
expounded  briefly,  and  as  it  should  seem,  obscurely  Jj^™^^^ 


and  rudely  by  Xenophanfis ;  at  least  we  may  infer  ^^^^ 
thus  much  from  the  slighting  epithel  applied  to  bim  great  influ- 
by  Aristotle*.     But  bis  successors,  Parmenidös  and  Gredan 
Zeno,  in  the  succeeding  Century,  expanded  it  con-  •p**^^*^'** 
siderably,  supported  it  with  extraordinary  acuteness 
of  dialectics,  aujd  even  superadded  a  second  part,  in 
which  the  phaenomena  of  sense — though  considered 
only  as  appearances,  not  partaking  in  the  reality  of 
the  One  Ens — ^were  yet  explained  by  a  new  physical 
hypothesis ;  so  that  they  will  be  found  to  exercise 
great  influence  over  the  speculations  both  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.    We  discover  in  Xenophanös,  more- 

typ.  i.  224»  226.  fdoy/xan^F  de  6  Zfvoff^vrii  wapä  rät  rSut  SKknv  äv^pü- 
ir»v  irpokrfi^is,  h  €lpai  t6  iräv,  Koi  r6v  Bthw  avfjupwj  roU  iräauf  thfoi  de 
effnupotMi  koI  änaBrj  xal  äfurdßkr/roy  Kai  Xcyucdp  (Aristot.  de  Xenoph. 
c.  3.  p.  977#  Bek.).  *Adi;von$y  ^lycrty  (6  Ztmjf^&mifi)  thfoi,  tl  n  iarlw, 
y€¥€trBai»  &c. 

One  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  all  the  arguroents  ascribed  to 
Xenophan^  in  the  short  bat  obscnre  treatise  last  qaoted  really  belong 
to  him. 

'  Clemens  Alexand.  Stromat.  t.  p.  601,  vii.  p.  711. 

'  Aristot.  Metaphysic.  i.  5.  p.  986,  Bek.  fUKpop  ^poiKÖrtpot. 


kyd£i. 
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over,  a  vein  of  scepticism,  and  a  mouniful  despair  as 
to  the  attainability  of  certain  knowledge\  which  tbe 
nature  of  bis  philosopby  was  well-calculated  to  sug- 
gest»  and  in  which  the  sillograph  Timon  of  tbe  third 
Century  b.c.,  wbo  seems  to  have  spoken  of  Xeno- 
phanös  better  than  of  most  of  tbe  other  philoso- 
phers, powerfuUy  sympathised. 

Tbe  cosmogony  of  Pberekydds  of  Syrus,  contem- 
porary  of  Anaximander  and  among  the  teachers  of 
Pythagoras,  seems,  according  to  the  fragments  pre- 
served,  a  combination  of  the  old  legendary  fancies 
with  Orphic  mysticism*,  and  probably  exercised 
little  inflaence  over  the  subsequent  course  of  Gre- 
cian  philosopby.  By  what  has  been  said  of  Thal£s, 
Anaximander,  and  Xenophands,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  sixth  centmy  b.c.  witnessed  the  opening  of 
several  of  those  roads  of  intellectual  speculation 
which  the  later  philosophers  pursued  farther,  or  at 
least  from  which  they  branched  off.  Before  the 
year  500  b.c.  many  interesting  questions  were  thus 
brought  into  discussion,  which  Solon,  wbo  died 
about  558  b.c.,  had  never  heard  of — just  as  he  may 
probably  never  have  seen  the  map  of  Anaximander. 
But  neither  of  these  two  distinguished  men — ^Anaxi- 
mander or  Xenophanös — ^was  anything  more  than 
a  speculative  inquirer.  The  third  eminent  name  of 
this  Century,  of  whom  I  am  now  about  to  speak — 
Pytbagoras,  combined  in  bis  character  disparate  Cle- 
ments which  require  rather  a  longer  development. 

'  Xenophanls,  Fr.  xiv.  ed.  Mallach ;  Sextas  Empirie,  adv.  Mathe- 
maticos,  vii.  49-1 10 ;  and  Pyrrhon.  Hypotyp.  i.  224 ;  Plotarch  adv. 
Col6tdn,  p.  1114  :  coxnpare  Karsten  ad  Parmenidis  Fragmenta»  p.  146. 

^  See  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Griech.  Rom.  Philosophie,  eh.  sxü. 
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Pythagoras  was  founder  of  a  brotherhood,  origi- 
gindly  brought  together  by  a  religious  influencei 
and  with  observances  approaching  to  monastic  pe- 
culiarity — ^working  in  a  direction  at  once  religious, 
political,  and  scientific,  and  exercising  for  some 
time  a  real  political  ascendency, — ^but  afterwards 
banished  from  government  and  State  affairs  into 
a  sectarian  privacy  with  scientific  pursuits,  not 
without  howeyer  still  producing  some  statesmen 
individually  distinguished.  Amidst  the  muititude 
of  false  and  apocryphal  Statements  which  circulated 
in  antiquity  respecting  this  celebrated  man,  we  find 
a  few  important  facts  reasonably  attested  and  de- 
serving  credence.  He  was  a  native  of  Samos\  son  Sj^Jj^ 
of  an  opulent  merchant  named  MnSsarchus, — or, 
according  to  some  of  bis  later  and  more  fervent 
admirers,  of  Apollo  :  born,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  about  the  fiftietk  Olympiad,  or  580  b.c.  On  tbe 
many  marvels  recounted  respecting  bis  youth  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell ;  among  them  may  be  num- 
bered  bis  wide-reacbing  travels  said  to  have  been 
prolonged  for  nearly  thirty  years,  to  visit  the  Ara- 
bians,  the  Syrians,  the  Phenicians,  the  Chaldaeans, 
the  Indians,  and  the  Gallic  Druids ;  but  there  is 

'  Herodot.  iv.  96.  The  place  of  bis  nativity  is  certain  from  Hero- 
dotus,  bat  even  this  fact  was  differently  stated  by  other  aothore,  who 
called  bim  a  Tyrrbenian  of  Lemnos  or  Imbros  (Porphyry,  Vit.  Pytbag. 
c.  1-10)«  a  Syrian,  a  Phliasian«  &c. 

Cicero  (De  Repob.  ii.  15 :  compare  Livy,  i.  18)  censures  the  cbio- 
nological  blander  of  those  wbo^  made  Pythagoras  the  preceptor  of 
Nama ;  which  certainly  is  a  remarkable  Illustration  bow  mach  confa- 
sion  prerailed  among  literary  men  of  antiquity  about  the  dates  of  erents 
eyen  of  the  sixth  Century  b.c.  Ovid  foUows  this  story  without  besita- 
tion :  see  Metamorph,  xv.  60,  with  Burmann's  note. 
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reason  to  believe  that  he  really  visited  Egypt' — 
perhaps  also  Phenicia  and  Babylon,  then  Chaldaean 
and  independent.  At  the  time  when  he  saw  Egypt, 
between  560-540  b.c.,  about  one  Century  earlier 
than  Herodotus,  it  was  under  Amasis,  the  last  of 
its  own  kings,  with  its  peculiar  native  character 
yet  unimpaired  by  foreign  conquest,  and  only 
slightly  modified  by  the  admission  during  the  pre- 
ceding  Century  of  Grecian  mercenary  troops  and 
traders.  The  spectacle  of  Egyptian  habits,  the 
conversation  of  the  priests,  and  the  Initiation  into 
various  mysteries  or  secret  rites  and  stories  not 
accessible  to  the  general  public,  may  very  naturally 
have  impressed  the  mind  of  Pythagoras,  and  given 
him  that  turn  for  mystic  observance,  asceticism,  and 
peculiarity  of  diet  and  clothing,  which  manifested 
itself  from  the  same  cause  among  several  of  bis 
contemporaries,  but  which  was  not  a  common  phae- 
nomenon  in  the  primitive  Greek  religion.  Besides 
visiting  Egypt,  Pythagoras  is  also  said  to  have  pro* 
fited  by  the  teaching  of  ThalSs,  of  Anaximander, 
and  of  PherekydSs  of  Syros^ :  amidst  the  towns  of 
lonia  he  would  moreover  have  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  many  Greek  navigators  who  had 
visited  foreign  countries,  especially  Italy  and  Sicily. 
His  mind  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  and  im- 

^  Cicero  de  Fin.  v.  29  ;  Diogen.  Laärt.  viu.  3 ;  Strabo,  zW.  p.  63S ; 
Alexander  Polyhistor  ap.  Cyrill.  cont.  Julian,  iv.  p.  128,  ed.  Spanh. 
For  the  "vaat  reacfa  of  his  suppoaed  travels,  see  Porphyry«  Vit.  Pytfaag. 
11 ;  Jamblic.  14,  seqq. 

The  same  extensive  joomeys  are  ascribed  to  Ddmokritus»  Diqgen. 
Laert.  ix.  36. 

'  The  connection  of  Pythagoras  with  Hierekydös  is  noticed  by  Art- 
stoxenus  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  116,  viü.  2;  Cicero  deDivinat.  i.  13. 
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pelled  by  this  combined  Stimulus» — ^partly  towards 
an  imaginative  and  religious  vein  of  speculation, 
wiüi  a  life  of  mystic  observance, — ^partly  towards 
that  active  exercise,  boüi  of  mind  and  body,  which 
the  genius  of  an  Helienic  Community  so  naturally 
tended  to  suggest. 

Of  the  personal  doctrines  or  opinions  of  Pytha-  His  cht- 
goras,  whom  we  must  distinguish  from  Philolaus  d^rinn. 
and  the  subsequent  Pythagoreans,  we  have  Uttle 
certain  knowledge,  tbough  doubtless  the  first  germ 
of  their  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  &c.  must 
have  proceeded  from  him.  But  that  he  belle ved  in 
.the  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  the  souls 
of  deceased  men  into  other  men  as  well  as  into 
animalSy  we  know,  not  only  by  other  evidence,  but 
also  by  the  testimony  of  his  contemporary,  the  phi- 
losopher XenophanSs  of  Elea :  Pythagoras,  seeing 
a  dog  beaten  and  hearing  him  howl,  desired  the 
striker  todesist,  saying — '*  It  is  the  soul  of  afriend 
of  mine^  whom  I  recognised  by  his  voice."  This — 
together  with  the  general  testimony  of  HSrakleitus, 
that  Pythagoras  was  a  man  of  extensive  research 
and  acquired  instruction,  but  artful  for  mischief 
and  destitute  of  sound  judgment — is  all  that  we 
know  about  him  from  contemporaries.  Herodotus, 
two  generations  afterwards,  while  he  conceives  the 
Pythagoreans  as  a  peculiar  religious  order,  inti- 
mates  that  both  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras  had  derived 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  from  Egypt« 
but  had  pretended  to  it  as  their  own  without  ac- 
knowledgment  ^     Pythagoras  combines  the   cha- 

'  XenophanAs«  Fragm.  7«  ed.  Schneidewin ;  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  36  : 
compare  Anlus  Gelliua,  iv.  11  (we  must  remark  that  this  or  a  like  doc- 
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• 

racter  of  a  sophist  (a  man  of  large  Observation,  and 
clever,  ascendent,  inventive  mind — the  original 
sense  of  the  word  Sophist,  prior  to  the  polemics  of 
the  Piatonic  school,  and  the  only  sense  known  to 
Herodotus^),  with  tbat  of  an  inspired  teacher,  pro- 
phet,  and  worker  of  miracles, — approaching  to  and 
sometimes  even  confounded  with  the  gods, — and 
employing  all  these  gifts  to  found  a  new  special 

trine  is  not  pecaliar  to  PytbagoreaoB,  bat  belieyed  by  the  poet  Pindar, 
Olymp,  ii.  68,  and  Fragment,  Ihren,  x.,  as  well  aa  by  tlie  philosopber 
Pherekyd^s,  Porpbyrius  de  Antro  Nympharum,  c.31). 

Kai  iroTc  ftuf  aTv<f>t\i{ofUiKiv  aicvKaKOs  vapt6pTa 
^aahf  imiKnifKU,  Kai  r^  (fModai  tfvos — 

Hawrai,  fufii  pantC'  f^^^'t  ^^ov  a»€p6s  eWt 

CoDsalt  alao  Se&tas  Empiricos,  viü.  286,  aa  to  the  moivwna  between 
gods,  men,  and  animals,  believed  both  by  Pythagoras  and  Empedokl^. 
That  Herodotus  (ii.  123)  allades  to  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras,  thoog^ 
refraining  designedly  from  mentioning  names,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt :  compare  ii.  81 ;  also  Aristotle,  de  Animft,  i.  3,  23. 

The  testimony  of  Hdraklietus  is  contained  in  Diogenes  Laertiua,  viü. 
6,  ix.  1.  'HpaxXctros  yovv  6  ff/wruths  fiopovoux^  icriepayr  Kai  <|nfa^^  Hv&a- 
y6fnfs  Mviia'dpxov  laropiriv  rf«rKri<rtv  dv6pAimv  ftakiOTa  irdyro»y,  jcol  ckXc- 
(dfuvos  raCras  ras  mryypatfiäs,  crtm^o-oto  ^ovrov  o'o^/iyy,  irokvft,aBiiiw, 
KaKOT€Xviriv.  Again,  UoKvfiaBiri  poov  ov  MatrKii'  'Ho'iodo»  yap  äp 
c'dtda^  Kai  Ilv$ay6fnfv,  aSBis  d^  Scyo^ovfa  t€  koÜ  'Exaraiop. 

Dr.  Thiriwall  concetves  Xenophanßs  as  having  intended  in  the  pas- 
sage  above-cited  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsydioaia  "  with 
deserved  ridicole"  (Hist.  of  Greece,  ch.xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  162).  Religioos 
opinions  are  so  apif  to  appear  ridicnloos  to  those  who  do  not  believe 
them,  that  such  a  suspicion  is  not  unnatural ;  yet  I  think,  if  Xenophan£s 
had  been  so  disposed,  he  would  have  found  more  ridiculoas  examples 
among  the  many  which  thb  doctrine  might  suggest.  Indeed  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  present  the  metempsychosis  in  a  more  touching  or 
respectable  point  of  view  than  that  which  the  lines  of  bis  poem  set 
forth.  The  particular  animal  selected  is  that  one  between  whom  and 
man  the  sympathy  is  most  marked  and  reciprocal,  while  the  doctrine  is 
made  to  enforce  a  practical  lesson  against  cruelty. 

'  Herodot.  i.  29»  ii.  49,  iv.  95.  'EXkfjp^p  ov  r^  dadwv^arar^  tnH^tarj 
UvBayopjj,  Hippokratds  distinguishes  the  «ro^kOT^r  from  the  IfpjAfp 
though  both  of  them  had  handled  the  subject  of  mediane — ^the  special 
from  the  general  habits  of  investigation.  (Hippokratds,  Uepi  apxaat^ 
IrfTpiKrjs,  c.  20.  vol.  i.  p.  620,  Littr^.) 
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Order  of  brethren  bound  together  by  religious  rites 
and  observances  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  bis 
prominent  vocation,  analogous  to  tbat  of  Epime- 
nidds,  Orpheus,  or  Melampus,  he  appears  as  the 
revealer  of  a  mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  bis 
disciples  above  the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  recom- 
mend  them  to  the  favour  of  the  gods ;  the  Pytha- 
gorean  life,  like  the  Orphic  life^  being  inteuded  as  * 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  brotherhood — ap- 
proached  only  by  probation  and  initiatory  cere- 
monies  which  were  adapted  to  select  enthusiasts 
rather  than  to  an  indiscriminate  crowd — and  exact- 
ing  entire  mental  devotion  to  the  master^.  In  these 
lofty  pretensions  the  Agrigentine  EmpedoklSs  seems 
to  have  greatly  copied  him,  though  with  some  va- 
rieties,  about  half  a  Century  afterwards'.  While 
Aristotle  teils  us  that  the  Krotoniates  identified 
Pythagoras  with  the  Hyperborean  Apollo,  the  sati- 
rical  Timon  pronounced  him  to  have  been  "  a  jug- 

^  See  Lobeck's  learoed  and  valuable  treatise,  Aglaophamus,  Orphica, 
üb.  ü.  pp.  247»  698,  900 ;  also  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  782,  and  Euripid.  Hip- 
pel. 946. 

'  Plato's  coDception  of  Pythagoras  (Republ.  x.  p.  600)  depicts  him 
as  something  not  unlike  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Francis,  (or  St.  Elias,  as 
some  Carmelites  have  tried  to  make  out:  see  Kaster  ad  Jamblich. 
C.  3) — AXXa  drj,  et  fArf  drifioa-itf,  ibia  ruriv  7y€/ia>v  naidelas  avr6s  {a>v  Xc- 
yerai  *OfArjpos  y€V€<rBai,  ol  €K(ivov  rjydnmv  tni  awovaüf.  Koi  rois  varepois 
6hdv  Tiva  ßiov  irapidoo-cw  'Ofii^pijc^i'*  &fnr€p  TlvBay6fias  avT6s  rt  bia<fi€^ 
p6vT»s  «rl  rovr^  fiycnrrjBrf,  icai  oi  vfrrtfiov  thri  Koi  vvv  TlvBayoptiov  rpoKov 
hrovoiuiffivrfs  rov  ßiov  dia<f}aP€i£  irn  tioKovo'w  c(mu  iv  rols  SKKois» 

The  descriptioo  of  Melaropus  given  in  Herodot.  ii.  49.  very  mach 
fills  ap  the  idea  of  Pythagoras,  as  derived  from  ii.  81-123,  and  iv.  95. 
Pythagoras,  as  well  as  Melampus,  was  said  to  have  pretended  to  divi- 
nation  and  prophecy  (Cicero,  Divinat.  i.  3,  46 ;  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth. 
c.  29 :  compare  Krische,  De  Societate  a  Pythagorft  in  urbe  Crotonia- 
tamm  conditä  Coramentatio,  ch.v.  p.  72.  Göttingen,  1831). 

'  Brandts,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Griechisch.  Rom.  Philoso- 
phie, parti.  sect.xivii.  p.  191. 
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Pythagoras 
more  a  roii- 
sionary  and 
Bchoolmat- 
ter  than  a 
politiciaii — 
his  political 
cfBciency 
ezagge- 
rated  by 
later  wit- 
neases. 


gier  of  solemn  speech,  engaged  infishing  for  men^*' 
This  is  the  same  character,  looked  at  from  the  dif- 
ferent  points  of  view  of  the  believer  and  the  unbe- 
liever:  there  is  however  no  reason  for  regarding 
Pythagoras  as  an  impostor,  becanse  experience 
seems  to  show,  that  while  in  certain  ages  it  is  not 
difficult  for  a  man  to  persuade  others  that  he  is  in- 
spired,  it  is  still  less  difficult  forhim  to  contraet  the 
same  belief  himself. 

Looking  at  the  general  type  of  Pythagoras,  as 
conceived  by  witnesses  in  and  nearest  to  his  own  age 
— XenophanSs,  Heraklei tus,  Herodotns,  Plato^  Ari- 
stotle,  Isokratds^ — we  find  in  him  chiefly  the  reli* 
gious  missionary  and  schoolmaster,  with  little  of 
the  politician :  his  efficiency  in  the  latter  character, 
originally  subordinate,  first  becomes  prominent  in 
those  glowing  fancies  which  the  later  Pythagoreans 
communicated  to  Aristoxenus  and  Dikaearchus. 
The  primitive  Pythagoras  is  inspired  by  the  gods 
to  reveal  a  new  mode  of  life® — the  Pythagorean  life 


»  iElian.  V.H.  ii.  26 ;  Jamblichas,  Vit,  Pyth.  c.  31, 140 ;  Porphyry. 
Vit.  Pyth.  c.  20 ;  Diodorns,  Fnigm.  lib.  x.  vol.  iv.  p.  56,  Weas. : — ^Timon 
ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  36  ;  and  Piutarch,  Numa,  c.  8. 
lIvBay6priv  r<  y6rfros  amkkivavr  cr-i  66(ap 
Bripfj  iw*  aw6pAir»y,  (rtfaniyopifff  oapiarrjv, 

'  Isokrat^,  Busiris,  p.  402.  ed.  Auger.  UvBay6pas  6  2afuo9,  a^ue^ 
fAtvos  cZr  Aiyvirrov,  Koi  fiaBrjyijf  r&v  Up€nv  y€v6fuvot,  r^v  rc  äXXi/y  ^- 
Xoatfffiiap  wp&rot  th  roi/s  ^"EKkffvat  €K6fu<r€,  Kai  rä  mpl  rät  ßuatat  ical 
rAs  Ayifmlat  iv  rols  UpoXi  arKpaviarepw  r»v  SXX»p  iavoudatn, 

Compare  Aristotel.  Magn.  Moralia,  i.  1,  a^ioat  Pythagoras  as  an 
etbical  teacher.  D^mokritus,  bom  about  460  b.c.,  wrote  a  treatise 
(now  lost)  respecting  Pythagoras,  whom  he  greatly  adinired :  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  it  woald  seem  that  he  too  mast  have  considered  Pytha- 
goras as  an  ethical  teacher  (Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  38 ;  Mullach,  Demo- 
criti  Fragmenta,  lib.  ii.  p.  113 ;  Cicero  de  Orator.  üi.  15). 

*  Jamblichus,  Vit.  I^h.  c.  64,  115,  151,  199:  see  also  the  idea 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  of  divine  inspirations  coming  on  men  (iniwpota 
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— and  to  promise  divine  favour  to  a  select  and  do- 
cile  few  as  the  recompense  of  strict  ritual  obedience, 
of  austere  self-control,  and  of  laborious  training, 
bodily  as  well  as  mental.  To  speak  with  confidence 
of  the  details  of  bis  training,  etbical  or  scientific, 
and  of  the  doctrines  which  he  promulgated,  is  im- 
possible ;  for  neither  he  himself  nor  any  of  bis  dis- 
ciples  anterior  to  Philolaus  (who  was  separated 
from  bim  by  about  one  intervening  generation)  left 
any  memorials  in  writing^  Numbers  and  lines, 
studied  partly  in  their  own  mutual  relations,  partly 
under  various  symbolising  fancies,  presented  them- 
selves  to  bim  as  the  primary  constituent  Clements 
of  the  universe,  and  as  a  sort  of  magical  key  to 
pbsenomena,  physical  as  well  as  moral ;  and  these 
mathematical  tendencies  in  bis  teaching,  expanded 
by  Pythagoreans  bis  successors,  and  coinciding  part- 
ly also  (as  bas  been  before  stated)  with  the  studies  of 
Anaximander  and  TbalSs,  acquired  more  and  more 
development,  so  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  glo- 

napä  rov  dai/AoWov).  Aristoxeous  apud  Stobseum,  Eclog.  Physic.  p.  206 ; 
Dtogen.  Laert.  TÜi.  32. 

Meinere  renders  it  probable  that  the  stories  respecting  the  miracu- 
loas  powerB  and  properties  of  Pythagoras  got  into  circolation  either 
dnring  hia  lifetime»  or  at  least  not  long  alter  bis  death  (Geschichte  der 
Wissenschaften,  B.  iii.  yoI.  i.  p.  504,  505). 

^  Respecting  Philolans,  see  the  valuable  coUection  of  bis  fragments, 
and  commentary  on  them,  by  Boeckh  (Philolaus  des  Pythagoreera 
Leben,  Berlin,  1819)*  That  Philolaus  was  the  first  who  composed  a 
work  on  Pythagorean  science,  and  thus  made  it  known  beyond  the 
limita  of  the  brotherhood — among  others  to  Plato — appears  well-eata- 
blished  (Boeckh,  Philolaus,  p.  22;  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  15-55;  Jam* 
blichus,  c.  119)-  Simmias  and  Keb6s,  fellow-disciples  of  Plato  under 
Sokrat^,  had  held  intercourae  with  Philolaus  at  Thebes  (Plato,  Phn- 
don.  p.  61),  perhapa  about  420  b.c.  The  Pythagorean  brotherhood 
had  then  been  disperaed  in  varioua  parta  of  Greece,  though  the  attach- 
ment of  its  membera  to  each  other  aeema  to  have  continued  long  alter- 
warda. 
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rioos  and  profitable  manifestations  of  Grecian  Intel-, 
lect.     Living  as  Pythagoras  did  at  a  time  when  the 
stock  of  experience  was  scaoty,  the  licence  of  hypo^ 
thesis  unbounded,  and  the  process  of  dedaction 
without  rule  or  verifying  test — he  was  thus  fortunate 
enough  to  strike  into  that  track  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  in  wbich,  from  data  of  experience  few«  j| 
simple,  and  obvious,  an  immense  Seid  of  dedactivef 
and  verifiable  investigation  may  be  travelled  over :  i 
we  must  at  the  same  time  remark,  however,  that  in '{ 
bis  mind  this  track,  which  now  seems  so  straight-- 
forward  and  well-defined,  was  donded  by  stränge- 
fancies  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  and  from 
which  it  was  but  partially  cleared  by  bis  successors. 
Of  bis  Spiritual  training  much  is  said,  though  not 
upon  very  good  autbority :  we  hear  of  bis  memorial 
discipline,  bis  monastic  self-scrutiny,  bis  employ- 
HUethieti  mcnt  of  music  to  soothe  disorderly  passions',  hiä 
probftbiy      long  novitiatc  of  silence,  bis  knowledge  of  physiogno? 
u>  tu^e     my  which  enabled  bim  to  detect  even  without  trial 
STonS.^  unworthy  subjects,  bis  peculiar  diet,  and  bis  rigi4 
care  for  sobriety  as  well  as  for  bodily  vigour«     He 
is  also  said  to  have  inculcated  abstinence  from  ani- 
mal  food,  and  this  feeling  is  so  naturally  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsycbosis,  that  we 
may  well  believe  bim  to  have  entertained  it,  as 
EmpedoklSs  also  did  after  bim*.     It  is  certain  that 

*  Platarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  384,  ad  fin.  QuintUian,  Instit.  Oratt. 
ix.  4. 

*  Enipedoklös,  ap.  AriBtot.  Rhetoric.  i.  14,  2 ;  Sextiu  Empirie,  ix. 
127 ;  Plotarch,  De  Esa  Carninm,  p,  993,  996,  997 ;  where  he  puts 
Pythagoras  and  Empedokids  together,  as  having  both  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsjrchosis,  and  both  prohibited  the  eating  of  animal  food. 
Empedoklls  suppooed  that  plants  had  sools,  and  that  the  soula  of 
human  beings  paascd  after  death  into  plants  as  weU  as  into  animak« 
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there  were  peouliar  observances,  and  probably  a 
certain  measure  of  seif-denial,  embodied  in  the  Py- 
thagorean  life ;  but  on  the  other  band,  it  seems 
equally  certain  that  the  members  of  the  order  can- 
not  have  been  all  subjected  to  the  same  diet,  or 
training,  or  studies ;  for  Milo  the  Krotoniate  was 
among  them^  the  strengest  man  and  the  unparal- 
leled  wrestler  of  bis  age — who  cannot  possibly  have 
dispensed  with  animal  food  and  ample  diet  (even 
setting  aside  the  tales  about  bis  voracious  appetite) , 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  bent  bis  attention  on 
speculative  study.  Probably  Pythagoras  did  not 
enforce  the  same  bodily  or  mental  discipline  on 
all,  or  at  least  knew  when  to  grant  dispensations : 
the  Order,  as  it  first  stood  under  him,  consisted  of 
men  different  both  in  temperament  and  aptitude, 
but  bound  together  by  common  religious  obser- 
vances  and  hopes,  common  reverence  for  the  uiaster, 
and  mutual  attachment  as  well  as  pride  in  each 
other's  success ;  and  it  must  thus  be  distinguished 
from  the  Pythagoreans  of  the  fourth  Century  b.c., 
who  had  no  communion  with  wrestlers,  and  com- 
prised  only  ascetic,  studious  men,  generally  recluse, 
though  in  some  cases  rising  to  political  distinction. 

"  I  have  been  myself  heretofore  (said  he)  a  boy,  a  girl,  a.  shnib,  a  bird, 
and  a  fiah  of  the  sea." 

^di;  ydp  vor  iyo»  y€v6/irjp  Kovpot  rt  K6pff  rt, 
Bdfjofot  r,  6imv6s  rr  Koi  c£  6X6s  tffinvpos  Ixövs, 
(Diogeo.  L.  viii.  77 ;  Sturz,  ad  Empedokl.  Frag.  p.  466.)  Pythagoras 
ia  said  to  have  affirmed  that  he  had  been  not  only  Euphorbus  in  the 
Grecian  army  before  Troy,  but  also  a  tradesman,  a  courtezan«  &c.,  and 
various  other  human  characters,  before  his  actual  existence ;  he  did  not 
however  extend  the  same  intercommunion  to  plants,  in  any  case. 

The  abstinence  from  animal  food  was  an  Orphic  precept  as  well  as  a 
Pythagorean  (Aristophan.  Ran.  1032). 

^  Strabo«  vi.  p.  263 ;  Diogen.  L.  viii.  40. 
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The  succession  of  these  Pythagoreans,  never  very 
namerous,  seems  to  have  continued  until  about  300 
B.c.,  and  then  nearly  died  out ;  being  superseded 
by  other  schemes  of  philosophy  more  suited  to 
cultivated  Greeks  of  the  age  after  Sokrates.     But 
during  the  time  of  Cicero,   two  centuries  after- 
wards,  the  orientaüsing  tendency — then  beginning 
to  spread  over  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world,  and 
becoming  gradually  stronger  and  stronger— caused 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  to  be  again  revived. 
Dedineuid  It  was  revivcd,  too,  with  little  or  none  of  its  scien- 
mo^loii    tific  tendencies,  but  ^ith  more  than  its  primitive 
tha^gw^    religious  and  imaginative  fanaticism — ApoUonius 
Order.        ^f  Tyaua  constituting  himself  a  living  copy  of 
Pythagoras.     And  thus,  while  the  scientific  Cle- 
ments developed  by  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  had 
become  disjoined  from  all  peculiarity  of  sect,  and 
passed  into  the  general  studious  world — the  origi- 
nal vein  of  mystic  and  ascetic  fancy  belonging  to 
the  master,  without  any  of  that  practical  efficiency 
of  body  and  mind  which  had  marked  bis  first  fol- 
lowers,  was  taken  up  anew  into  the  Pagan  world, 
along  with  the  disfigured  doctrines  of  Plato.    Neo- 
Pythagorism,  passing  gradually  intoNeo-Platonism, 
outlasted  the  other  more  positive  and  masculine 
Systems  of  Pagan  philosophy,  as  the  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Christianity.     A  large  proportion  of 
the  false  Statements  concerning  Pythagoras  come 
from  these  Neo-Pythagoreans,  who  were  not  de- 
terred  by  the  want  of  memorials  from  illustrating, 
with  ample  latitude  of  fancy,  the  ideal  character  of 
the  master. 

That  an  inquisitive  man  like  Pythagoras,  at  a 
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time  when  there  were  hardly  any  books  to  study, 
would  Visit  foreign  countries,  and  converse  with 
all  the  Greciaa  philosophical  inquirers  within  bis 
reach,  is  a  matter  wbicb  we  sbould  presume  even 
if  no  one  attested  it ;  and  our  witnesses  carry  us 
very  little  beyond  tbis  general  presumption.  Wbat  Pythagoru 
doctrines  he  borrowed,  or  from  wbom,  we  are  un-  abonower, 
able  to  discover;  but  in  fact  bis  wbole  life  and  ginaUnd' 
proceedings  bear  tbe  stamp  of  an  original  mind  ^Dd.^He 
and  not  of  a  borrower — a  mind  impressed  both  with  g^,^" 
Hellenic  and  with  non-Hellenic  habits  and  religion,  Kroton. 
yet  capable  of  combining  the  two  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar  to  himself ;  and  above  all,  endued  with  those 
talents  for  religious  and  personal  ascendency  over 
others,  which  told  for  much  more  than  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  bis  ideas.    We  are  informed  that  after  ex- 
tensive travels  and  inquiries  he  returned  to  Samos, 
at  the  age  of  about  forty :  he  then  found  bis  native 
Island  under  the  despotism  of  Polykrat^s,  which 
rendered  it  an  unsuitable  place  either  for  free  sen- 
timents  or  for  marked  individuals.     Unable  to  at- 
tract  hearers,  or  found  any  school  or  brotherbood, 
in  bis  native  Island,  he  determined  to  expatriate ; 
and  we  may  presume  that  at  tbis  period  (about 
535-530  B.c.)  the  recent  subjugation  of  lonia  by 
the  Persians  was  not  without  influence  on  bis  de- 
termination.     The  trade  between  the  Asiatic  and 
the  Italian  Greeks — and  even  the  intimacy  between 
MilStus  and  Knidus  on  the  one  side,  and  Sybaris 
and  Tarentum  on  the  other — had  been  great  and  of 
long  Standing,  so  that  there  was  more  than  one 
motive  to  determine  bim  to  the  coast  of  Italy ;  in 
which  direction  also  bis  contemporary  Xenophands, 
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the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy» 
emigrated  seemingly  about  the  same  time — ^firom 
Kolophon  to  Zankld,  Katana  and  Elea^ 

KrotOQ  and  Sybaris  were  at  this  time  in  tbeir 
füllest  prosperity — among  the  first  and  most  pros- 
perous  eitles  of  the  Hellenic  name  :  to  the  former 
of  the  two  Pythagoras  directed  bis  course.  A 
Council  of  One  Tbousand  persons,  taken  from 
among  the  heirs  and  representatives  of  the  principal 
proprietors  at  its  first  foundation,  was  bere  invested 
wilh  the  supreme  authority :  in  what  manner  the 
executive  offices  were  fiUed,  we  have  no  Information. 
Besides  a  great  extent  of  power,  and  a  numerous 
Population,  the  large  mass  of  whom  had  no  share 
in  the  political  franchise,  Kroton  stood  at  this  time 
distinguished  for  two  things — the  general  excellence 
of  the  bodily  habit  of  the  Citizens,  attested  in  part 
by  the  number  of  conquerors  furnished  to  the 
Olympic  ganies — and  the  superiority  of  its  physi- 
cians or  surgeons*.  These  two  points  were  in  fact 
greatly  connected  with  each  other ;  for  the  thera- 
peutics  of  the  day  consisted  not  so  much  of  active 
reniedies  as  of  careful  diet  and  regimen ;  while  the 


'  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  18. 

'  Herodot.  iii.  131 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261 ;  Menander  deEncomiis,  p.  96> 
ed.  Heeren.  *ABrjvalovs  nrt  dynX/Miroirocc^  rr  Kai  {6oypa<f>tKJ,  jcai  K/jon»» 
rtaras  irrl  larpiKJj,  firya  <f>pofrja'<u,  &c. 

The  Krotoniate  Alkmeeon,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Pythagoras 
(Aristotel.  Metaph.  i.  5),  is  among  the  earliest  names  nientioned  as 
Philosoph izing  upon  physical  and  medical  subjects.  See  Brandis, 
Handbuch  der  Geschieht,  der  Philos.  sect.  Ixxxiii.  p.  508«  and  Aristo- 
tel. De  Generat.  Animal.  iii.  2.  p.  752,  Bekker. 

The  medical  art  in  Egypt,  at  the  time  when  Pythagoras  visited  that 
rountry,  wes  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  excite  the  attention  of  an  is* 
quisitivc  traveller — the  branches  of  it  roinutely  subdivided  and  strict 
ruleö  laid  down  for  practicc  (Herodot.  ii.  84 ;  Aribtotel.  PoUtic.  iii.  10,4). 
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trainer,  who  dictated  the  life  of  an  athlete  daring 
bis  long  and  fatiguing  preparation  for  an  Olympic 
contest,  and  the  professional  Superintendent  of  the 
youths  who  frequented  the  public  gymnasia,  fol- 
lowed  out  the  same  general  views  and  acted  upon 
the  same  basis  of  knowledge,  as  the  physician  who 
prescribed  for  a  State  of  positive  bad  health^     Of 

'  See  the  analogy  of  the  two  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  treatise  of 
Uippokrates  Hcpi  dpxalris  Irirpuajs,  c.  3,  4,  7.  vol.  i.  p.  680-584,  ed. 
Littr^. 

"Eti  yovv  Kai  vvy  ol  r&v  yvfipao'UtP  jcal  atnofirmv  €infuk6fit¥tH  al€i  n 
trpoof^ivpia'Kova'i,  Koi  r^w  avritiv  666^  ^ijfnovrts  h,Ti  tbtov  Koi  irivc^p  nrt- 
Kp€rr^(m  rr  avrtop  fiaktara,  Kai  laxvp6T€pos  avr6t  tovrov  taroL  (p.  580)  ; 
again,  p.  584 :  Tl  cZv  i^Hdvmu  mpotov  dtöyoi^^cU  6  jcoXcvficyor  lrirp6t 
Koi  6fi6koyrifi€V(ot  X^*P*"'^X^^'  ^^  i^evpt  r^v  dfi^i  rovr  Ki^ußovras  diairojr 
Koi  rpo<f)riv,  fj  k€ivos  6  dir*  apxfjs  rcliat  vaaiv  dvßpwrotO'L  Tpo<f>^v,  ^  vvp 
Xp€6fif$a,  i(  iK€ivfi£  r^s  aypiijt  koL  drjpi&d€os  evpcbv  rt  Kai  vapao'Ktvda'as 
dtaiTffg :  compare  another  passage  not  less  illustrative  in  the  treatise  of 
Uippokrates  Uepl  dialrrjg  o^wy,  c.  3.  vol.  ii.  p.  2\5,  ed.  Littr^. 

Following  the  same  general  idea,  that  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  physician  is  a  farther  development  and  variety  of  that  of  the 
gymnastic  trainer,  I  transcribe  some  observations  from  the  excellent 
Remarques  R^trospectives  of  M.  Littr6,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  vo- 
lume  of  his  edition  of  Hippokratds  (p.  662). 

After  having  observed  (p.  659)  that  physiology  may  be  considered  as 
divided  into  two  parts— K>ne  relating  to  the  mechanism  of  the  functions ; 
the  other,  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  human  body  by  the  different 
influences  which  act  upon  it  and  the  media  by  which  it  is  surrounded ; 
aod  after  having  observed  that  on  the  first  of  these  two  branches,  the 
ancients  could  never  make  progress,  from  their  ignorance  of  anatomy — 
he  goes  on  to  State,  that  respecting  the  aecond  brauch  they  acquired  a 
large  amount  of  knowledge : — 

"  Sur  la  Physiologie  des  iofluences  ext^rieures,  la  Gr^e  du  temps 
d'Hippocrate  et  apr^  lui  fut  le  th^tre  d'experiences  en  grand  les  plus 
importantes  et  les  plus  iostructives.  Toute  la  population  (la  popula- 
tion  libre,  s'entend)  ^toit  soumise  ä  un  Systeme  regulier  d'^ducation 
physique  (N.B.  this  is  a  little  too  strongly  stated)  :  dans  quelques 
cit^s,  a  Lac^^mone  par  exemple,  les  femraes  n'en  ^toient  pas  ex- 
empt^es.  Ce  Systeme  se  coroposoit  d'exercices  et  d'une  alimentation, 
que  combin^rent  Tempi risrae  d'abord,  puis  une  th^rie  plus  savante  : 
il  concernritt  (comme  dit  Hippocrate  lui-mSme,  en  ne  parlant,  il  est 
vrai,  que  de  la  partie  aliinentaire),  il  concernoit  et  les  malades  pour 
leur  retablisäenieiit,  et  Ic»  gens  bicn  portans  pour  la  conservation  de 
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medical  edacation  properly  so  called,  especially  of 
anatomy,  there  was  theo  little  or  nothing:  the 
physician  acquired  bis  knowledge  from  Observation 
of  men  sick  as  well  as  healthy,  and  from  a  carefiil 
notice  of  the  way  in  which  the  human  body  was 
acted  upon  by  surrounding  agents  and  circum- 
stances:  and  this  same  knowledge  was  not  less 
necessary  for  the  trainer ;  so  that  the  same  place 
which  contained  the  best  men  in  the  latter  class 
was  also  likely  to  be  distinguished  in  the  former. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  ceiebrity  of  Kroton 
mav  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  determined 
Pythagoras  to  go  thither ;  for  among  the  precepts 
ascribed  to  him,  precise  rules  as  to  diet  and  bodily 
regulation  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  medical 
or  surgical  ceiebrity  of  DSmok^d^s  (son-in-law  of 
the  Pythagorean  Milo),  to  whom  allusion  has  been 

leur  sant^,  et  les  personnes  livr^es  aux  exerdces  gymnastiques  pour 
TaccroiBsement  de  leora  forces.  On  savoit  au  justse  ce  qa*il  fiüloit  pour 
cGoseirer  seulement  le  corpa  en  bon  6tat  ou  pour  traiter  im  malade — 
pour  former  un  militaire  ou  pour  fiiire  nn  athtöte — et  en  particulier»  ua 
lutteur,  un  coureur,  un  sauteur,  un  pugUiste.  Une  claase  dliomme», 
les  mattres  des  gymnases,  ^toient  exclusivement  adonn^  4  la  culture 
de  cet  art,  auquel  les  m^ecins  participoient  dans  les  limites  de  leor 
profession  ;  et  Hippocrate,  qui  dans  les  Aphorismes,  invoque  Texemple 
des  athl^tes,  nous  parle  dans  le  Trait^  des  Articulations  des  personnes 
maigres«  qui  n'ayant  pas  €\^  amaigris  par  un  procM6  regulier  de  Tart, 
ont  les  chairs  muqueuses.  Les  anciens  m^decins  savoient«  oomme  on 
le  voit,  procurer  Tamaigrissement  conform^ment  4  l'art>  et  reconnoitie 
k  ses  effets  un  amaigrissement  irr^gulier :  toutes  choses  auzqueUes  noa 
m^ecins  sont  ^trangers,  et  dont  on  ne  retrouve  Tanalogue  que  panni 
les  entraineur»  Anglois.  Au  reste  cet  ensemble  de  connoissances  empi- 
riques  et  th^oriques  dott  6tre  mis  au  rang  des  pertes  fllcheases  qui  ont 
accompagn^  la  longue  et  turbulente  transitton  du  monde  anden  an 
monde  moderne.  Les  admirables  institutions  destinte  dans  Tantiquit^ 
k  d^elopper  et  affermlr  le  corps«  ont  dispam :  l'hygi^e  publique  est 
destitu^  ä  cet  ^gard  de  toute  direction  scientifique  et  g^n^rale«  et  de- 
meore  abandonn^e  comptötement  au  hasard." 

See  also  the  remarks  of  Plato  respecting  Herodikus,  De  RepublicA, 
tii.  p.  406;  Aristotel.  Politic.  iii.  11,  6,  iv.  1«  1,  viii.  4,  1. 


ras. 
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made  in  a  former  chapter,  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  presence  of  Pythagoras  at  Kroton ;  and  the  me- 
dical  men  of  Magna  Grsecia  maintained  themselves 
in  credit,  as  rivals  of  the  schools  of  the  Asklepiads 
at  Kös  and  Knidus,  throughout  all  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  b.c. 

The    biographers    of   Pythagoras   teil  us   that  ^p*?^ 
his  arrival  there,  his  preaching,  and  his  conduct,  effects  said 
produced  an  effect  almost  electric  upon  the  minds  been  pro- 
of  the  people,  with  an  extensive  reform  public  as  thcäiorta- 
well  as  private :  political  discontent  was  repressed,  ^^^ 
incontinence  disappeared,  luxury  became  discre- 
dited,  and  the  women  hastened  to  exchange  their 
golden  Ornaments  for  the  simplest  attire.     No  less 
than  two  thousand  persons  were  converted  at  his 
first  preaching  ;  and  so  effective  were  his  di  courses 
to  the  youth,  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  One 
Thousand  invited  him  into  their  assembly,  solicited 
his  advice,  and  even  offered  to  constitute  him  their 
Prytanis  or  president,  while  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  religious  processions 
of  females^     Nor  was  his  influence  confined  to 
Kroton  :  other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily — Sybaris. 
Metapontum,  RhSgium,  Katana,  Himera,  &c.,  all 
feit  the  benefit  of  his  exhortations,  which  extricated 
8ome  of  them  even  from  slavery.     Such  are  the 
tales  of  which  the  biographers  of  Pythagoras  are 
füll  * :  and  we  see  that  even  the  disciples  of  Ari- 
stotle,  about  the  year  300  b.c. — Aristoxenus,  Di- 
ksearchus,  Herakleidös  of  Pontus,  &c.,  are  hardly 
less  charged  with  thera  than  the  Neo-Py thagoreans 

*  Valerius  Maxim,  vüi.  15,  xv.  1 ;  Jamblichus,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  45 ; 
Timseus,  Fragm.  78,  ed.  Didot. 

'  Porphyry,  Vit.  Pythag.  c.  21-54 ;  Jamblich.  33-35,  166. 
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of  three  or  four  centuries  later :  they  doubtless 
heard  theni  from  their  contemporary  PythagoreansS 

'  The  compilations  of  Porphyryand  Jamblidiason  the  life  of  Pytba- 
goras,  copied  from  a  great  variety  of  authon,  will  doubtless  coatain 
some  tnith  amidst  their  confased  heap  of  Statements,  maoy  iocredible, 
and  nearly  all  nnauthenticated.  Bat  it  is  Yery  difficalt  to  Single  oat 
what  these  portions  of  truth  really  are.  E^en  Aristoxenus  and  Di- 
kaearchus,  the  best  authors  from  whom  these  biographers  qaote,  lived 
near  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Pythagoras»  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  early  memorials  to  consult,  nor  any  better  informants 
than  the  contemporary  Pythagoreans — ^the  last  of  an  expiring  sect,  and 
probably  among  the  least  eminent  for  intellect,  since  the  philosophers 
of  the  Sokratic  school  in  its  various  branches  carried  off  the  acute  and 
aspiring  young  men  of  that  time. 

Metners,  in  lus  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaften  (vol.  i.  b.  üi.  p.  191 
»eq.),  has  given  acarefui  analysis  of  the  varioos  aathors  from  whom  the 
two  biographers  have  borrowed,  and  a  comparative  estimate  of  their 
trustwortbiness.  It  is  an  ezcellent  piece  of  historical  criticism,  though 
the  author  ezaggerates  both  the  merits  and  the  influence  of  the  first 
Pythagoreans  :  Kiessling  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Jamblichus  has 
given  some  extracts  from  it,  but  by  no  means  enough  to  dispense  with 
the  perusal  of  the  original.  I  think  Meiners  allows  too  much  credit, 
on  the  whole,  to  Aristoxenus  (see  p.  214),  and  makes  too  little  deduc- 
tion  for  the  various  stories  difficult  to  be  believed,  of  which  Aristoxenus 
is  given  as  the  source :  of  course  the  latter  could  not  furnish  better 
matter  than  he  heard  from  his  own  witnesses.  Where  Meiners's 
judgment  is  more  severe,  it  is  also  better  borne  out,  especially  respect- 
ing  Porphyry  himself,  and  his  scholar  Jamblichus.  These  later  Pytha- 
gorean  philosophers  seem  to  have  set  up  as  a  formal  canon  of  credibi- 
lity,  that  which  many  religious  men  of  antiquity  acted  upon  from  a 
mere  unconscious  sentiment  and  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  gods — 
That  it  was  not  right  to  dUbelieve  any  gfory  recounted  respecting  the 
gods,  and  wherein  the  divine  agency  was  introduced :  no  one  could 
teil  bat  what  it  might  he  true :  to  deny  its  truth  was  to  set  bounds  to 
the  divine  omnipotence.  Accordingly  they  made  no  difficulty  in  be- 
iieving  what  was  recounted  about  Aristseus,  Abaris.  and  other  eminent 
subjects  of  mythes  (Jamblichus,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  138-148) — koi  Tovr6y€ 
vdvTft  ol  IIv6ay6ptioi  Ofuos  tf^pvo-i  iriaTwvnK&t,  otov  irtpi  'Apurraiov 

Kai  'Aßdpidos  rii  fxvdoKoyovfitya  Kai  S<ra  äXXa  roiavra  X^yrrm ruy 

roiovnaov  de  t&v  doKovvrov  fiv$tK&p  atrofiyrjfiov€vova'iv,  as  ovdip  air«- 
CTovvres  ^rt  &v  €ls  t6  $€iov  dpayrirai.  Also  not  less  formally 
laid  down  in  Jamblichus,  Adhortatio  ad  Philosophiam,  as  the  foarth 
Symbolum,  p.  324,  ed.  Kiessling.  Ilept  $€&p  fitfdip  Baviunrr^p  anurru, 
pLffht  irtpl  Bu<op  hoyiidrwp.    Reasoning  from  their  principles,  this  was  a 
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the  last  members  of  a  declining  sect,  among  whom 
tbe  attribates  of  the  primitive  foander  passed  for 
godlike,  but  who  had  no  memorials,  no  historical 
judginent,  and  no  means  of  forming  a  true  coneep- 
tion  of  Kroton  as  it  stood  in  530  b.c.*  To  trace 
these  tales  to  a  true  foundation  is  impossible :  but 
we  may  entertain  reasonable  belief  that  the  success 
of  Pythagoras,  as  a  person  favoured  by  the  gods 
and  patentee  of  divine  secrets,  was  very  great — 
that  he  procured  to  himself  both  the  reverence  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  peculiar  attachment  and 
obedience  of  many  devoted  adherents,  chiefly  be- 
longing  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  classes — 
that  a  select  body  of  these  adherents,  three  hun- 
dred in  number,  bound  themselves  by  a  sort  of  vow 
both  fo  Pythagoras  and  to  each  other,  and  adopted 
a  peculiar  diet,  ritual,  and  observances,  as  a  token 
of  Union — though  without  anything  like  Commu- 
nity of  property,  which  some  have  ascribed  to 
them.  Such  a  band  of  men,  standing  high  in  the 
city  for  wealth  and  Station,  and  bound  together  by 
this  intimate  tie,  came  by  almost  unconscious  ten- 
dency  to  mingle  political  ambition  with  religious 
and  scientific  pursuits.  Political  clubs  with  sworn 
members,  under  one  form  or  another,  were  a  con- 

consisteDt  corollary  to  lay  down ;  bat  it  helps  us  to  estimate  their 
value  as  selectors  and  discriminators  of  accounts  respecting  Pythagoras. 
The  extravagant  compliments  paid  by  the  Emperor  Julian  in  his  letters 
to  Jamblichos  will  not  saffice  to  establish  the  aathority  of  the  latter  as 
a  critic  and  witness:  see  the  Epistolie  34»  40»  41,  in  Heyler's  edit.  of 
Jalian's  letters. 

^  Anlas  Grell.  N.  A.  iv.  11.  Apollonios  (ap.  Jamblich.  c.  262)  al- 
lades  to  rä  vrrofunfnara  r&v  KpomvuMT&v  :  what  the  date  of  these  may 
be,  we  do  not  know,  bat  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  them  anterior  to 
Aristoxenus. 
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Hefoniu  a  Btant  phaenomeQOD  in  the  Grecian  cities^  aad  the 

duborao.  Pythagorean  order  at  its  first  formation  was  the 

St^go?'   most  efBcient  of  all  clubs;  since  it  presented  an 

^Mi^mra'   ii^timacy  of  attachment  among  its  members,  as 

t£  w^r  ^®^  ^  ^  feeling  of  haughty  exclasiveness  against 

dmet  it     the  public  without,  such  as  no  other  fraternity  could 

parallel^.     The   devoted   attachment  of  Pythago- 

reans  towards  each  other  is  not  less  emphatically 

set  forth  than  their  contempt  for  every  one  eise : 

in  fact  these  two  attributes  of  the  order  seem  the 

best  ascertained  as  well  as  the  most  permanent  of 

all :  moreover,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  peculiar 

observances  of  the  order  passed  for  exemplary  vir- 

tues  in  the  eyes  of  its  members,  and  exalted  ambi- 

tion  into  a  duty,  by  making  them  sincerely  belle ve 

that  they  were  the  only  persons  fit  to  govern.     It 

is  no  matter  of  surprise,  then,  to  learn  that  the 

Pythagoreans  gradually  drew  to  themselves  great 

aiscendency  in  the  government  of  Kroton :  and  as 

similar  clubs,  not  less  influential,  were  formed  at 

'  Thucyd.  vüi.  54.  rhs  (yvofioa-iat,  oTircp  rrvyxayov  irp6r€po»  oSirm 
ty  T§  ir(SXc«  ini  SUais  koI  apxais,  iaratras  iirtXOw,  Icc« 

Oo  this  tmportant  pasasage,  in  which  Thacydid^a  notes  tbe  political 
clubs  of  Athens  aas  worn  societies,  numerous,  notorious«  andefficient— 
I  shall  speak  farther  in  a  future  stage  of  the  history.  Dr.  Araold  has 
a  good  note  on  the  passage. 

*  Justin,  XX.  4.  "  Sed  trecenti  ex  javenibas  cnm  sodalitii  juris  aa- 
cramento  quodam  ueii,  separatam  a  ceteris  civibus  Titam  exercerent« 
quasi  ccstum  clandestinse  conjurationis  haberent«  civitatem  in  ae  con- 
▼erterunt/' 

Compare  Diogen.  Laert.  YÜi.  3 ;  Apollonius  ap.  Jamblich.  c.  354  ; 
Porphyry,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  33. 

The  Story  of  the  devoted  attachments  of  the  two  Pythagoreans  Dämon 
and  Phintias  appears  to  be  yery  well  attested :  Aristoxenus  heard  it 
from  the  Ups  of  the  younger  Dionysius  the  despot»  whose  sentence  had 
•licited  such  manifestation  of  frieodship  (Porphyry,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  59-63 ; 
Cicero,  De  Officiis,  iii.  10  ;  and  Davis  ad  Cicero.  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  33). 
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MetapoDtum  and  other  places,  so  the  Pythagorean 
Order  spread  its  net  and  dictated  the  course  of 
affairs  over  a  large  portion  of  Magna  Graecia.  Such 
ascendency  of  the  Pythagoreans  must  have  pro- 
cured  for  the  master  himself  some  real»  and  still 
more  supposed,  influence  over  the  march  of  go- 
vernment  at  Kroton  and  elsewhere,  of  a  nature  not 
then  possessed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries 
throughout  Greece^ :  bat  his  inflaence  was  proba- 
bly  exercised  in  the  background,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  brotherhood  who  reverenced  him  :  for 
it  is  hardly  conformable  to  Greek  manners  that  a 
stranger  of  his  character  should  guide  personally 
and  avowedly  the  political  affairs  of  any  Grecian 
city. 

Nor  are  we  to  believe  that  Pythagoras  came  Poiiticai 
originally  to  Kroton  with  the  express  design  of  p^^r^ 
creating  for  himself  an  ascendent  political  position  '^^^^ 
— still  less  that  he  came  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  '^«i*  ^^ . 
a  great  preconceived  political  idea,  and  transform-  tution  of 
ing  Kroton  into  a  model-city  of  pure  Dorism,  as  has 
been  supposed  by  some  eminent  modern  authors. 
Such  schemes  might  indeed  be  ascribed  to  him  by 
Pythagoreans  of  the  Piatonic  age,  when  large  ideas 
of  political  amelioration  were  rife  in  the  minds  of 
speculative  men — ^by  men  disposed  to  forego  the 
authorship  of  their  own  opinions  and  preferring  to 
accredit  them  as  traditions  handed  down  from  a 
founder  who  had  left  no  memorials ;  but  it  requires 


'  Plutarch«  Philosophand.  cum  Principib.  c.  i.p.  777.  &f6'äpxo¥ros 
«ivdpÄr  tcdi  iroXtriicov  Koi  irpoKTiKov  ica^a^rai  (6  <l>tk6<ro<fios)  Koi  tovtop 
opanXriirjf  KokoKqyaBlas,  woXXoi/s  di'  Ms  fD^cXi7<rcy,  o»;  IIv&ay6pat  roit 
irpturtwvo'i  r&v  *lrdkuiTW  fTvyy(p6fi€vo£» 
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better  evidence  than  theirs  to  make  us  believe  that 
any  real  Greek  born  in  580  b  c.  actually  conceived 
such  plans.     We  cannot  construe  Ihe  scheine  of 
Pythagoras  as  going  farther  than  the  formation  of 
a  private,  select,  order  of  brethren,  embracing  bis 
religious  fancies,  ethical  tone,  and  germs  of  scientific 
idea — and  manifestingadhesion  by  thoseobservances 
which  Herodotus  and  Plato  call  the  Pythagorean 
orgies  and  mode  of  life.    And  bis  private  order  be- 
came  politically  powerful,  because  he  was  skilful 
or  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  a  sufficient  number  of 
wealthy  Krotoniates,  possessing  individual  influence 
which  they  strengthened  immensely  by  thus  regi- 
menting  themselves  in  intimate  union.    The  Pytha- 
gorean orgies  or  religious  ceremonieswere  not  incon- 
sistent  with  public  activity,  bodily  as  well  as  mental : 
probably  the  rieh  men  of  the  order  may  have  been 
rendered  even  more  active,  by  being  fortified  against 
the  temptations  of  a  life  of  indulgence.     The  cha- 
racter  of  the  order  as  it  first  stood,  different  from 
that  to  which  it  was  afterwards  reduced,  was  indeed 
religious  and  exclusive,  but  also  active  and  domi- 
necring ;  not  despising  any  of  those  bodily  accom- 
plishments  which  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
Grecian  Citizen,  and  which  so  particularly  harmo- 
nized  with  the  pre-existing  tendencies  of  Kroton^ 

'  I  transcribe  here  the  summary  g;ivcn  by  Kriache,  at  tbe  dose  of  bis 
Dissertation  on  the  Pythagorean  order,  p.  101.  "  Societatis  scopos 
fuit  mere  politicas,  nt  lapsam  optimatium  potestatem  non  modo  in 
pristinum  restitueret»  sed  firmaret  amplificaretqae :  cum  summo  hoc 
scopo  dao  coDJuncti  fuerunt ;  moralis  alter,  alter  ad  literas  spectans. 
Discipulos  saos  bonos  probosqne  boniines  reddere  volnit  Pythagoras, 
et  nt  civitatem  moderantes  potestate  sa&  non  abuterentur  ad  plebem 
opprimendam ;  et  nt  plebs,  intelligens  suis  commodis  consuli,  condi- 
tione  SU&  contenta  esset.    Qaopiam  vero  bonuro  sapiensque  modenunen 
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Niebuhr  and  O.  Müller  have  even  supposed  that 
the  select  Three  Huiidred  Pythagoreans  constitated 
a  sort  of  smaller  Senate  at  that  city^ — an  hypo- 

Disi  a  prudente  literisque  exculto  viro  exspectari  (non)  licet,  philo- 
sophise  studiam  necessarium  duxit  Samias  iis,  qni  ad  civitatis  clavum 
tenendum  ae  acciDgerent." 

This  is  the  general  view  (coinciding  sabstantially  with  that  of  O. 
Müller — Dorians,  iii.  9,  16)  given  by  an  author  who  has  gone  through 
the  evidences  with  care  and  learning.  It  differs  on  some  important 
points  from  the  idea  which  I  conceive  of  the  primitive  master  and  his 
contemporary  brethren.  It  leaves  out  the  religions  ascendency,  which 
I  imagine  to  have  stood  first  among  the  means  as  well  as  among  the 
premeditated  pnrposes  of  Pythagoras,  and  sets  forth  a  reformatory 
political  Bcheme  as  directly  contemplated  by  him,  of  which  there  is  no 
proof.  Though  the  political  ascendency  of  the  early  Pythagoreans  is 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  their  early  hbtory«  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  manifestation  of  any  peculiar  or  eettled  political  idea — it 
is  rather  a  result  of  their  position  and  means  of  union.  Ritter  observes 
(in  my  opinion  more  juatly),  "  We  must  not  believe  that  the  mysteries 
of  the  Pythagorean  order  were  of  a  simply  political  character :  the  most 
*  probable  accoants  Warrant  us  in  considering  that  its  central  point  was 
a  mystic  religious  teaching  "  (Geschieht,  der  Philosophie,  b.  iv.  eh.  i. 
vol.  i.  p.  365-368) :  compare  Hoeck.  Kreta,  vol.  iii.  p.  223. 

Krische  (p.  32)  as  well  as  Boeckh  (Philolaus,  p.  39-42)  and  O. 
Müller  assimilate  the  Pythagorean  life  to  the  Dorian  or  Spartan  habits, 
and  call  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  the  expression  of  Grecian  Dorism, ' 
as  opposed  to  the  lonians  and  the  lonic  philosophy.  I  confess  that  I 
perceive  no  analogy  between  the  two,  eiUier  in  action  or  speculation. 
The  Spartans  stand  completely  distinct  from  other  Dorians ;  and  even 
the  Spartan  habits  of  life,  though  they  present  some  points  of  resem- 
blance  with  the  bodily  training  of  the  Pythagoreans,  exhibit  still  more 
important  points  of  difference,  in  respect  to  religions  peculiarity  and 
mysticism,  as  well  as  to  scientific  element  embodied  with  it.  The  Py- 
thagorean philosophy,  and  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  were  both  equally 
opposed  to  the  lonic ;  yet  neither  of  them  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
Dorian  tendencies.  Neither  Elea  nor  Kroton  were  Doric  cities ;  more- 
over  Xenophan^  as  well  as  Pythagoras  were  both  lonians. 

The  general  assertions  respecting  lonic  mobitity  and  inconstancy, 
contrasted  with  Doric  constancy  and  steadiness,  will  not  be  found  borne 
out  by  a  study  of  facts.  The  Dorism  of  Pythagoras  appears  to  me  a 
coroplete  fancy.  O.  Müller  even  tums  Krotun  into  a  Dorian  city,  con- 
trary  to  all  evidence. 

^  Niebuhr,  Römisch.  Gesch.  i.  p.  166,  2nd  edit. ;  O.  Müller,  Hist.of 
Dorians,  iii.  9,  16  :  Krische  is  opposed  to  this  idea,  sect.  v.  p.  84. 

VOL.  IV.  2  N 
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thesis  no  way  probable ;  we  may  ratber  conceive 
them  as  a  powerful  private  club,  exercising  asceod- 
ency  in  the  ioterior  of  the  Senate,  and  governing 
through  the  medium  of  the  constituted  authorities. 
Nor  can  we  receive  without  great  allowance  the 
assertionof  Varro^  who  assimilating  Pythagoras  to 
PlatOy  teils  US  that  he  confined  his  instnictions  on 
matters  of  government  to  chosen  disciples,  who  had 
gone  through  a  complete  training,  and  had  reached 
the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  political  Pythagoreans  were  those 
who  were  most  qualified  for  action,  and  least  for 
speculation ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  in  the 
generalof  the  Order  that  skill  in  tuming  to  account 
the  aptitudes  of  individuals,  which  two  centuries 
ago  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  Jesuits ;  to  whom,  in 
various  ways,  the  Pythagoreans  bear  considerable 
resemblance.  AU  that  we  can  be  said  to  know 
about  their  political  principles  is,  that  they  were 
exciusive  and  aristocratical,  adverse  to  the  control 
and  interference  of  the  people  ;  a  circumstance  no 
way  disadvantageous  to  them,  since  they  coincided 
in  this  respect  with  the  existing  government  of  the 
city — ^had  not  their  own  conduct  brought  additional 
odium  on  the  old  aristocracy,  and  raised  up  an  ag- 
gravated  democratical  Opposition  carried  to  the  most 
deplorable  lengths  of  violence. 
Caases  AU  the  iuformation  which  we  possess,  apocryphal 

tothesub-  as  it  is,  respecting  this  memorable  club  is  derived 
th™PythL   from  its  warm  admirers ;  yet  even  their  Statements 
ordert        ^^^  cnough  to  cxplain  how  it  came   to  provoke 
deadly  and  extensive  enmity.     A  stranger  coming 

'  Varro  ap.  Augusttn.  de  Ordine,  ii.  30  ;  Krisclie«  p.  77. 
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to  teach  Dew  religious  dogmas  and  observances» 
with  a  tincture  of  science  and  some  new  ethical 
ideas  and  phrases»  though  he  would  obtain  some 
zealous  votaries,  would  also  bring  upon  himself  a 
certain  measure  of  antipathy :  extreme  strictness  of 
observances,  combined  with  the  art  of  touching  skil« 
fuUy  the  Springs  of  religious  terror  in  others,  would 
indeed  do  much  both  to  fortify  and  to  exalt  him ; 
but  when  it  was  discovered  that  science,  philoso- 
phy,  and  even  the  mystic  revelations  of  religion, 
whatever  they  were,  remained  confined  to  the  pri« 
vate  talk  and  practice  of  the  disciples,  and  were 
thus  thrown  into  the  background,  while  all  that 
was  seen  and  feit  without,  was  the  political  pre- 
doroinance  of  an  ambitious  fraternity — we  need  not 
wonder  that  Pythagorism  in  all  its  parts  became 
odious  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Community.  More- 
over,  we  find  the  order  represented  not  merely  as 
constituting  a  devoted  and  exclusive  political  party, 
but  also  as  manifesting  an  ostentatious  seif-conceit 
througfaout  their  personal  demeanour^ — refusing 
the  band  of  fellowsbip  to  all  except  the  brethren, 

'  Apollonios  ap.  Jamblichum,  V.  P.  c.  254, 255, 256, 257.  fjytyuovft  de 
tywovro  rijt  tka^opai  ol  rmr  mjyytwtiaa  »ai  tm  olK€i6Tii<riv  rfyvfara 
KoBiOTffK&Tis  T&p  Uv6ayoptic»v,  Airtop  d'  ^v,  Sn  rä  fiiv  iroXX^  alroitf 
cXvjTCi  r&p  wparrofUiwv,  &c. :  compare  also  the  lines  descriptive  of  Py- 
thagoraa,  c.  259«  To^  iÜ¥  iraipow  fjytv  Xvtnn  fuxK&ptfnrt  Btoim,  Toift 
d*  SKkavt  fty^iT*  otk''  iv  \6y^,  oCr'  €v  dpiBfi^. 

That  thia  Apollonius,  cited  both  by  Jamblichos  aod  by  Porphyry, 
is  Apoilonius  of  Tyana,  hat  been  rendered  probable  by  Meinen  (Geach. 
der  Wiaaenach.  ▼.  i.  p.  239-245) :  compare  Welcker,  Prolegomena  ad 
Theognid.  p.  xlv.  xlyi. 

When  we  read  the  life  of  Apoilonius  by  Philostratus,  we  aee  that  the 
former  was  himself  extremely  communicative :  he  might  be  the  rather 
dispoacd  therefore  to  think  tiütt  the  secluaion  and  reserve  of  Pythagoraa 
was  a  defect,  and  to  aacribe  to  it  much  of  the  mischief  which  afterwarda 
overtook  the  order. 

2n2 
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and  disgusting  especially  their  owd  familiär  friends 
aod  kinsmen.  So  far  as  we  kuow  Grecian  philo- 
sophy,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  it  was 
distinctly  abused  for  political  and  party  objects: 
the  early  days  of  the  Pythagoreao  order  stand 
distinguished  for  such  perversion,  which,  fortu- 
nately  for  the  progress  of  philosophy,  never  pre- 
sented  itself  afterwards  in  Greece  ^  Even  at  Athens, 
bowever,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  Sokrat^s, 
though  Standing  really  aloof  from  all  party  intrigue, 
incurred  much  of  his  unpopularity  from  supposed 
political  conjunction  with  Kritias  and  Alkibiad^s^, 
to  which  indeed  the  orator  i£schinds  distinctly 
ascribes  his  condemnation,  speaking  about  sixty 
years  after  the  event :  had  Sokratds  been  known 
as  the  founder  of  a  band  holding  together  intimately 
for  ambitious  purposes,  the  result  would  have  been 
eminently  pernicious  to  philosophy,  and  probably 
much  sooner  pernicious  to  bimself. 

It  was  this  cause  which  brought  about  the  com- 
plete  and  violeut  destruction  of  the  Pythagorean 
Order.  Their  ascendency  had  provoked  such  wide- 
spread  discontent,  that  their  enemies  became  em- 
boldened  to  employ  extreme  force  against  tbem. 
Kylon  and  Ninon — ^the  former  of  whom  is  said  to 
have  sougbt  admittance  into  the  order,  but  to  have 

*  Schleiermacher  ohaerves  that  "Philosophy  among  the  Pytha- 
ffpnmBm  was  connected  with  political  objects,  aod  their  school  with  a 
practical  biotherly  partnership,  such  as  was  never  on  any  other  occa- 
sion  seea  in  Greece  "  (Introduction  to  his  Translation  of  Plato,  p.  12). 
See  also  Theopompus,  Fr.  68,  ed.  Didot,  apnd  Athenseam,  ▼.  p.  213, 
and  Eoripid^s,  M£d6a,  294. 

*  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  12;  ^schines,  cont.  Timarch.  c.  34. 
{tfUis,  ft  *ABtf9auH,  Zojcpan;  rhv  (to^uiti^v  atnitrtiMare,  Sri  Kpiriau  ii^cani 
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been  rejected  on  account  of  bis  bad  character — took 
the  lead  in  pronounced  Opposition  to  tbe  Pytbago- 
reans  ;  and  the  odium  wbich  the  latter  had  incurred 
extended  itself  farther  to  the  Senate  of  One  Thou- 
sand,  through  the  medium  of  which  their  ascendency 
had  been  exercised.  Propositions  were  made  for  ren- 
dering  the  government  more  democratical,  and  for 
constituting  a  new  Senate,  taken  by  lot  from  all  the 
people,  before  which  the  magistrates  shoold  go 
through  their  trial  of  accountability  after  office: 
an  opportunity  being  chosien  in  which  the  Senate 
of  One  Thousand  had  given  signal  offence  by  re- 
fusing  to  divide  among  the  people  the  recently  con- 
Quered  territory  of  Sybaris^  In  spite  of  the  oppo-  Vioienoc» 
sition  of  the  Pythagoreans,  this  change  of  govern-  aocompa- 
ment  was  carried  through,  and  Ninon  and  Kylon,  mbvenioii. 
their  principal  enemies,  made  use  of  it  to  exaspe- 
rate  the  people  still  farther  against  the  order,  until 
they  provoked  actual  populär  violence  against  it. 
The  Pythagoreans  were  attacked  when  assembled 
in  their  meeting-house  near  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
or,  as  some  said,  in  the  house  of  Milo :  the  build- 
ing  was  set  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  members  pe- 
rished^;  none  but  the  younger  and  more  vigorous 
escaping.  Similar  disturbances,  and  the  like  Vio- 
len t  suppressipn  of  the  order,  with  destruction  of 
several  among  the  leading  Citizens,  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  other  cities  of  Magna  Graecia — ^Ta- 

^  ThiB  is  stated  in  Jamblicbus,  c.  255 ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe ; 
for  if  the  fact  had  been  so,  the  destruction  of  the  Pythagoreans  wonld 
natarally  have  produced  an  allotment  and  peiroanent  occapation  of  the 
Sybaritan  territory — ^which  certainly  did  not  take  place,  for  Sybaris 
remained  .withoat  resident  possessors  until  the  foundation  of  Thurii. 

^  Jamblichus,  c.  255-259 ;  Porphyry,  c.  54-57 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  viii. 
39 ;  Diodor.  x.  Fragrn.  vol.  iv.  p.  56,  Wess. 
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rentum,  Metapontum,  Kaulonia.  And  we  are  told 
that  these  cities  remained  for  some  time  in  a  State 
of  great  disqaietude  and  commotion,  from  which 
they  were  only  rescued  by  the  friendly  mediation 
of  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans,  the  original  found- 
ers  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton — assisted  indeed  by 
mediators  from  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  cities 
were  at  length  pacified»  and  induced  to  adopt  an 
amicable  eongress,  with  common  religious  festi- 
yals  at  a  temple  founded  expressly  for  the  purpose 
and  dedicated  to  Zeus  Homarius'.  Thus  perished 
the  original  Pythagorean  order :  respecting  Pytha- 
goras  himself,  there  were  conflicting  accounts; 
some  representing  that  he  was  burnt  in  the  temple 
with  his  discipies^;  others,  that  he  had  died  a  short 
time  previousiy ;  others  again  affirmed  that  he  was 
alive  at  the  time,  bat  absent,  and  that  he  died  not 
long  afterwards  in  exile,  after  forty  days  of  volantary 
abstinence  from  food :  his  tomb  was  still  shown  at 
Metapontum  in  the  days  of  Cicero^.    As  an  active 

*  Polyb.  ü.  39 ;  Plutarch«  De  Genio  Socratis,  c.  13.  p.  583 ;  Ari- 
sloxeous,  ap.  Jaroblicb.  c.  250.  That  the  enemies  of  the  order  attacked 
it  by  setticg  fire  to  the  house  in  which  the  members  were  assembled, 
ii  the  circamstance  in  which  all  accounts  agree.  On  all  other  pointa 
there  is  great  discrepancy,  especially  respecting  the  names  and  date 
of  the  Pythagoreans  who  escaped :  Boeckh  (Pbilolaus,  p.  9  9eq.)  and 
Brandis  (Handbach  der  Gesch.  Philos.  eh.  Ixxiii.  p.  432;  try  to  recon- 
cile  these  discrepancies. 

Aristophands  introduces  Strepsiad^s,  at  the  dose  of  the  Nobes,  as  set- 
ting  fire  to  the  meeting*hoase  {fftpovriari^ptov)  of  Sokratds  and  his  dtsci- 
ple :  poBsibly  the  Pythagorean  conflagration  may  have  suggested  this. 

'  "  Pythagoras  Samius  suspicione  dominatüs  injustft  vivus  in  fano  coo- 
creraatus  est "  (Arnobius  adv.  Gentes,  lib.  i.  p.  23,  ed.  Elmenhorst). 

'  Cicero»  De  Finib.  ▼.  2  (who  seems  to  have  copied  from  Dütsar- 
chus :  see  Fuhr,  ad  Dikiearchi  Fragment,  p.  55) ;  Justin,  zx.  4 ;  Dio- 
gen.  Laert.  viii.  40;  Jamblichus,  V.  P.  c.  249* 

O.  Müller  says  (Dorians,  iii.  9,  16),  that  "  the  influrncc  of  the  Py- 
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brotherhood,  the  Pythagoreans  never  revived  ;  but  The  Pytha- 
tbe  dispersed  members  came  together  as  a  sect»  for  order  is  re- 

....  ,  duced  to  a 

common  religious  observances  and  common  pur-  reiigious 
suit  of  science.   They  were  re-admitted,  after  öome  Jopw^ 
interval,  into  the  eitles  of  Magna  Greecia^  from  JJ^^^^^ha- 
which  they  had  been  originally  expelled,  but  to  racterit 
which  the  sect  is  always  considered  as  particularly 
belonging — though  individual  members  of  it.are 
found  besides  at  Thebes  and   in  other  cities  of 
Greece.     Indeed  some  of  these  later  Pythagoreans 
sometimes  even  acquired  great  political  influence» 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Tarentine  Archytas, 
the  contemporary  of  Plato. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  period  when 
Pythagoras  arrived  at  Kroton  may  he  fixed  some- 
where  between  b.c.  540-530 :  and  bis  arrival  is  said 
to  have  occurred  at  a  time  of  great  depression  in 
the  minds  of  the  Krotoniates.  They  had  recently 
been  defeated  by  the  united  Lokrians  and  Rhegians, 

thagorean  league  upon  tbe  administration  of  the  Italian  statea  was  of 
the  most  beneficial  kind,  which  continued  for  many  generations  after 
the  dissolotion  of  the  league  itaelf." 

The  first  of  these  two  assertions  cannot  be  made  out,  and  depends 
only  on  the  Statements  of  later  encomiasts,  who  even  supply  materials 
to  contradict  their  own  general  vtew.  The  judgment  of  Welcker  re- 
specting  the  influence  of  the  Pythagoreans,  much  less  favourable,  is  at 
the  same  time  more  probable  (Praefat.  ad  Theognid.  p.  xlv.). 

The  second  of  the  two  assertions  appears  to  me  quite  incorrect ;  the 
influence  of  the  Pythagorean  order  on  the  goTernment  of  Magna  Grae- 
da  ceased  altogetfaer,  at  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge.  An  indWidual 
Pythagorean  like  Archytas  might  obtain  influence,  but  tbis  is  not  the 
influence  of  the  order.  Nor  ought  O.  Müller  to  talk  about  tbe  Italian 
Greeks  giVmg  up  the  Doric  customs  and  adopttng  an  Acbiean  go- 
▼emment.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Kroton  ever  had  Doric 
castoms. 

'  Aristotel.  de  Coelo,  ii.  13.  oi  n€p\  r^y  'IroXiov,  KoXov/ifyoi  de  IlvOa- 
yopcloi.  "  Italici  philosnphi  quondam  nominati  "  (Cicero,  De  Senectus. 
c.  21). 
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vastly  inferior  to  themselves  in  namber,  at  the  river 
Sagra;  and  the  humiliation  thus  brought  upon 
them  18  Said  to  have  rendered  them  docile  to 
the  training  of  the  Samian  missionary^  As  the 
birth  of  the  Pythagorean  order  is  thus  connected 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Krotoniates  at  the  Sagra,  so 
its  extinction  is  also  connected  with  their  victory 
over  the  Sybarites  at  the  river  Traeis  or  Trionto,. 
about  twenty  years  afterwards. 

Of  the  history  of  these  two  great  Achsean  eitles 
we  unfortunately  know  very  little«  Though  both 
were  powerful,  yet  down  to  the  period  of  510  b.c., 
Sybaris  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  the  greatest : 
of  its  dominion  as  well  as  of  its  much-denounced 
War  be-  luxury  I  havc  spoken  in  a  former  chapter*.  It  was 
tlrirand  at  that  time  that  the  war  broke  out  between  them 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Sybaris.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Sybaritans  were  aggressors  in  the 
war ;  but  by  what  causes  it  had  been  preceded  in 
their  own  town,  or  what  provocation  tbey  had  re- 
ceived,  we  make  out  very  indistinctly.  liiere  had 
been  a  political  revolution  at  Sybaris  (we  are  told) 
not  long  before,  in  which  a  populär  leader  named 
TSlys  had  headed  a  rising  against  the  oligarchical 
government,  and  induced  the  people  to  banish  five 

^  Heyne  places  the  date  of  the-  battle  of  Sagra  abont  560  b.c.  ;  but 
this  is  very  oncertain.  See  bis  OpuBcuIa,  vol.  ii.  Prolus.  ti.  p.  63,  and 
Prolus.  X.  p.  184.  See  also  Justin,  xx.  3,  aod  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261-263. 
It  will  be  Seen  that  the  latter  conceives  the  battle  of  the  Sagra  as  having 
happened  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  by  the  Krotoniates ;  for  he 
States  twice,  that  tbe  Krotoniates  lost  so  many  Citizens  at  the  Sagra, 
that  the  city  did  bot  long  survive  so  terrible  a  blow :  he  cannot  there- 
fore  have  supposed  that  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Krotoniates  over 
the  great  Sybaris  was  gained  afterwards. 

'  See  above,  vol.  iii.  chap.  xxii.  p.  528. 
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handred  of  tbe  leading  rieh  men,  as  well  as  to  con- 
fiscate  tbeir  properties.  He  had  acquired  the 
8overeigaty  and  become  despot  of  Sybaris^;  and  it 
appears  tbat  be,  or  bis  rule  at  Sybaris,  was  inucb 
abborred  at  Kroton,  since  tbe  Krotoniate  Pbilippus, 
a  man  of  splendid  muscular  form  and  an  Olympic 
Victor,  was  exiled  for  having  engaged  bimself  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  T61ys*.  According  to  the 
narrative  given  by  the  later  Pythagoreans,  those 
exiles,  whom  T£lys  had  driven  from  Sybaris,  took 
refuge  at  Kroton ,  and  cast  tbemselves  as  suppliants 
on  tbe  altars  for  protection :  it  may  well  be^  indeed, 
tbat  they  were  in  part  Pythagoreans  of  Sybaris.  A 
body  of  powerful  exiles,  barboured  in  a  town  so 
close  at  band,  natarally  inspired  alarm,  and  Tdlys 
demanded  tbat  they  should  be  delivered  ap,  tbreat- 
ening  war  in  case  of  refusai.  Tbis  demand  excited 
consternation  at  Kroton,  since  tbe  military  strength 
of  Sybaris  was  decidedly  superior :  tbe  surrender  of 
tbe  exiles  was  mucb  debated,  and  almost  decreed, 
by  the  Krotoniates,  until  at  lengtb  tbe  persuasion 
of  Pytbagoras  bimself  is  said  to  bave  determined 
them  to  risk  any  bazard  sooner  tban  incur  tbe  dis^ 
honour  of  betraying  suppliants.  On  tbe  demand 
of  tbe   Sybarites   being   refused,   Tdlys   marched 

^  Diodor.  xii.  9.  Herodotus  calls  TÖIys  in  one  place  ßaa-tkrja,  in 
another  rvpawov  of  Sybaris  (v.  44) :  this  ia  not  at  variance  with  the 
Story  of  Diodorus. 

Tlie  Story  given  by  Atheneus,  out  of  Herakleidds  Ponticas,  respecting 
the  Subversion  of  the  dominion  of  Tölys,  cannot  be  reconciled  either 
with  Herodotus  or  Diodorus  (Athenieus,  xii.  p.  522).  Dr.  Thirlwall 
supposes  the  deposition  of  Tdlys  to  have  occurred  between  the  defeat  at 
the  Traeis  and  the  capture  of  Sybaris ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Statement  of  HerakleidSs,  and  not  countenanced  by  any  other  evidence. 

'  Herodot.  v.  47- 
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against  Kroton  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  is 
reckoned  at  300,000  men^  he  marched,  too,  in 
defiance  of  the  strongest  religious  waroings  against 
the  enterprise,  for  the  sacrificesi  offered  on  his  be- 
half by  the  lamid  prophet  Kallias  of  £lis,  were  de- 
cisively  unfavourable,  and  the  prophet  himself  fled 
in  terror  to  Kroton«.  Near  the  river  Traeis  or  Tii- 
onto,  he  was  met  by  the  forces  of  Kroton,  consist- 
ing  (we  are  informed)  of  100,000  men,  and  com- 
manded  by  the  great  athlete  and  Pythagorean  Milo ; 
who  was  clothed  (we  are  told)  in  the  costume  and 
armed  with  the  club  of  H£rakl6s :  they  were  farther 
reinforced  however  by  a  valuable  ally,  the  Spartan 
Dorieus,  younger  brother  of  king  Kleomends,  then 
coasting  aloug  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  with  a  body 
of  colonists,  intending  to  found  a  settlement  in 
Defeat  of     Slcily.     A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
ritesfrad"     Sybarites   were   totally  worsted,  with  prodigious 
dcstructioii  slaughter ;  while  the  victors,  fiercely  provoked  and 
City,  partiy   giving  no  quarter,  foUowed  up  the  pursuit  so  warmly 
the^^d  of    that  they  took  the  city,  dispersed  its  inhabitants, 
DoriaSir*"  2iDd  crushed  its  whole  power*  in  the  short  space  of 
seventy  days.     The  Sybarites  fled  in  great  part  to 
Laos  and  Skidrus^,  their  Settlements  planted  on 
the    Mediterranean   coast,    across   the   Calabrian 
peninsula;  and  so  eager  were  the  Krotoniates  to 
render  the  site  of  Sybaris  untenable,  that  they 
turned  the  course  of  the  river  Krathis  so  as  to 
overwhelm  and  destroy  it :  the  dry  bed  in  which 

'  Diodor.  xii.  9;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263;  Jamblichns,  Vit.  Pj^thag.  c.  S60; 
Skymn.  Chi.  v.  340. 
«  Herodot.  v.  44. 

'  Diodor.  xii.  9,  10 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263. 
*  Herodot.  vi.  2] ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  253. 
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the  river  had  originally  flowed  was  still  visible  in 
the  time  of  Herodotas  S  who  was  amoDg  tbe  settlers 
in  the  town  of  Thurii  afterwards  founded  nearly 
adjoining.  It  appears  however  that  the  Krotoniates 
for  a  long  time  kept  the  site  of  Sybaris  deserted, 
refusing  even  to  allot  the  territory  among  the  body 
of  their  own  Citizens :  from  which  circumstances 
(as  has  been  before  noticed)  the  coaimotion  against 
the  Pythagorean  order  is  said  to  have  arisen. 
They  may  perhaps  have  been  afraid  of  the  name 
and  recollections  of  the  city,  and  no  large  or  per- 
manent establishment  was  ever  formed  there  until 
Thurii  was  established  by  Athens  about  sixty-five 
years  afterwards.  Nevertheless  the  name  of  the 
Sybarites  did  not  perish :  they  maintained  them- 
selves  at  Laos,  Skidros,  and  elsewhere — and  after- 
wards formed  the  privileged  Old-citizens  among 
the  colonists  of  Thurii ;    but  misbehaved  them- 

'  Herodot.  v.  45 ;  Diodor.  xii.  9«  10 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263.  Strabo 
mentioDS  expressly  the  turning  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
whelming  the  city — ik6yr€s  yhp  ripf  ir6Ktv  tinfyayov  rhuß  worofi^  koI 
icaT€KKv<ra»,  It  is  to  this  change  in  tbe  Channel  of  the  river  that  I  refer 
the  expression  in  Herodotus — T€fu€p6£  rc  Kai  vf^v  (6vTa  irapa  rhv  ^r\p6v 
KpaBuf,  It  was  natural  that  the  old  deserted  bed  of  the  river  shonld 
be  calied  "  the  dry  Krai/Us  " :  whereas,  if  we  suppose  that  there  was 
only  one  Channel«  the  expression  has  no  appropriate  meaning.  For  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  can  be  well  satisfied  with  the  explanation  uf 
Bahr — "Vocator  Crathis  hoc  loco  (rjp6t  ncau,  ut  qui  hieoie  fluit, 
aestatis  vero  tempore  exsiccatns  est :  quod  adhuc  in  multis  Italiie  in- 
ferioris  fluviis  observant."  I  doubt  whether  this  be  true,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  respecting  the  river  Krathis  (see  my  preceding  volume,  eh.  xxü. 
p.  525) ;  bat  even  if  the  fact  were  true,  the  epithet  in  B'ähr's  sense  has 
no  especia]  significance  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  Herodotus, 
who  merely  wishes  tu  dcscribe  the  site  of  the  temple  ereded  by  Dorieus. 
"  Near  the  Krathis/'  or  "  near  the  dry  Krathis/'  would  be  equivaieut 
expressions,  if  we  adopted  Bähr's  construction  ;  whereas  to  say  "  near 
the  deserted  Channel  of  the  Krathis/'  would  be  a  good  local  designa- 
tion. 
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selves  in  tbat  capacity,  and  were  mostly  either 
slain  or  expelled.  Even  after  that,  however,  the 
name  of  Sybaris  still  remained  on  a  reduced  scale 
in  some  portion  of  the  territory:  Herodotus  re- 
counts  what  he  was  told  by  the  Sybarites,  and  we 
find  subsequent  indications  of  them  even  as  late  as 
Theokritus. 

The  conquest  and  destruction  of  the  original 
Sybaris — ^perhaps  in  510  b.c.  the  greatest  of  all 
Grecian  cities — appears  to  have  excited  a  strong 
sympathy  in  the  Hellenic  world,  and  in  MilStus 
especially,  with  which  it  had  maintained  intimate 
Union,  the  grief  was  so  vehement,  that  all  the  Mi- 
lesians  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning  ^ 
The  event  happened  just  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens,  and  must  have 
made  a  sensible  revolution  in  the  relations  of  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  Italian  coast  with  the  rustic 
population  of  the  interior.  The  Krotoniates  might 
destroy  Sybaris  and  disperse  its  inhabitants,  but 
they  could  not  succeed  to  its  wide  dominion  over 
dependent  territory :  and  the  extinction  of  this 
great  aggregate  power,  stretching  across  the  penin- 
sula  from  sea  to  sea,  lessened  the  means  of  resist- 
ance  against  the  Oscan  movements  from  the  inland. 
From  this  time  forward,  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia, 
as  well  as  those  of  lonia,  tend  to  decline  in  conse- 
quence,  while  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes 
both  more  conspicuous  and  more  powerful.  At 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  XerxÄs  thirty  years  after 
this  conquest  of  Sybaris,  Sparta  and  Athens  send  to 


*  Herodot.  vi.  21 
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ask  for  aid  both  from  Sicily  and  Korkyra,  but  not 
from  Magna  Graecia. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  pos- 
sess  fnller  Information  respecting  tbese  important 
changes  among  tbe  Greco-Italian  eitles,  but  we  may 
remark  tbat  even  Herodotus — ^himself  a  Citizen  of 
Thuriiand  dwelling  on  tbe  spotnot  more  than  eighty 
years  after  tbe  capture  of  Sybaris — evidently  found 
no  written  memorials  to  consult ;  and  could  obtain 
from  verbal  conversation  nothing  better  than  State- 
ments both  meagre  and  contradictory.  The  mate- 
rial  circumstance,  for  example^  of  tbe  aid  rendered 
by  tbe  Spartan  Dorieus  and  bis  colonists,  thougb 
positively  asserted  by  tbe  Sybarites,  was  as  posi- 
tively  denied  by  tbe  Krotoniates,  who  alleged  that 
they  had  accomplished  tbe  conquest  by  themselves 
and  with  their  own  unaided  forces.  There  can  be  Contndic- 
littie  hesitation  in  crediting  tbe  affirmative  assertion  ml^t«  and 
of  the  Sybarites,  who  showed  to  Herodotus  a  tem-  J^^^g 
ple  and  precinct  erected  by  the  Spartan  prince  in  ^*J^'^ 
testimony  of  bis  share  in  the  victory ,  on  the  banks  Donetu. 
of  tbe  dry  deserted  Channel  out  of  which  tbe  Kra- 
this  had  been  turned,  and  in  honour  of  the  Kra- 
thian  Athdnd  \  Tbis  of  itself  forms  a  proof»  coupled 
with  the  positive  assertion  of  the  Sybarites,  suffi- 
cient  for  the  case  ;  but  they  produced  anotber  in- 
direct  argument  to  confirm  it,  which  deserves 
notice.  Dorieus  had  attacked  Sybaris  wbile  he  was 
passing  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  go  and  found  a 
colony  in  Sicily,  under  the  express  mandate  and 
encouragement  of  tbe  oracle  ;  and  after  tarrying 
awhile  at  Sybaris,  he  pursued  bis  journey  to  the 

*  Herodot.  v.  46. 
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south-westem  portion  of  Sicily,  where  he  and 
nearly  all  bis  companions  perished  in  a  battle  with 
the  Carthaginians  and  Egestaeans  —  though  the 
Oracle  had  promised  him  that  he  should  acqoire  and 
occapy  permanently  the  neighboaring  territory  near 
Mount  Eryx.  Now  the  Sybarites  deduced  from  this 
fatal  disasterofDorieus  and  bis  expedition,  combined 
with  the  favourable  promise  of  the  oracle  before* 
band,  a  confident  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their 
own  Statement  that  he  had  fought  at  Sybaris  :  for 
if  he  had  gone  straight  to  the  territory  marked  out 
by  the  oracle  (they  argued),  without  tuming  aside 
for  any  other  object,  the  prophecy  on  which  bis 
hopes  were  founded  would  have  been  unquestion- 
ably  realised,  and  he  woold  have  succeeded :  but  the 
ruinous  disappointment  which  actuallyovertook  him 
was  at  once  explained,  and  the  truth  of  prophecy 
vindicated,  when  it  was  recollected  that  he  had 
tumed  aside  to  help  the  Krotoniates  against  Sy- 
baris, and  thus  set  at  nought  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed  to  him.  Upon  this  argument  (Herodotus 
teils  us)  the  Sybarites  of  bis  day  especially  insisted^ 
And  while  we  note  their  pious  and  literal  faith  in 
the  Communications  of  an  inspired  prophet,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  observe  how  perfectly  that  faith 
supplied  the  place  of  bistorical  premises — ^how 
scanty  their  stock  was  of  such  legitimate  evidence 
—•and  how  little  they  had  yet  learnt  to  appreciate 
its  value. 

^  Herodot.  v.  45.  Tovro  de,  avrov  Aapitot  t6v  Bavarov  fUMprvpiov 
luyurro^  voin/yrrn  (Evßapirtu),  on  nofih  rh  fUftavrfVfUva  noUtuf  dcc- 
fjMpjf,  E(  yäp  drf  ft^  irap€irp9j(€  yafitv,  in  f  Bi  ccrraXi;  ciroicc,  ciXc  ^ 
T^v  *EpvKlyriv  x^P^^  '^^^  ^^^  Karioxf,  ^^  ^  airros  rc  Kai  ^  arpariif 
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It  is  to  be  remarked.  that  Herodotus,  in  his  brief  Herodotus 
mention  of  the  fatal  war  between  Sybaris  and  Kro*  mentionthe 
ton,  does  not  make  the  least  allusion  to  Pythagoras  ^J^hen 
or  his  brotherhood.     The  least  which  we  can  infer  ^i""i" 

to  the  war 

from  such  silence  is,   that  the  part  which   they  l^;^^f^  ^ 

Sybansand 

played  in  reference  to  the  war,  and  their  general  Kroton. 
ascendency  in  Magna  Grsecia,  was  in  reality  less 
conspicuous  and  overruling  than  the  Pythagorean 
historians  set  forth.  Even  making  such  allowance, 
however,  the  absence  of  all  allusion  in  Herodotus, 
to  the  commotions  which  accompanied  the  Subver- 
sion of  the  Pythagoreans,  is  a  surprising  circum- 
stance.  Nor  can  I  pass  over  a  perplexing  Statement 
in  Polybius,  which  seems  to  show  that  he  too  must 
have  conceived  the  history  of  Sybaris  in  a  way  dif- 
ferent  from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  repre- 
sented.  He  teils  us,  that  after  much  suffering  in 
Magna  Graecia,  from  the  troubles  which  foUowed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  cities  were 
induced  by  Achsean  mediation  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation,  and  even  to  establish  something  like 
a  permanent  league  with  a  common  temple  and 
sacrifices.  Now  the  three  cities  which  he  specifies 
as  having  been  the  first  to  do  this,  are,  Kroton, 
Sybaris,  and  Kaulonia^  But  according  to  the  se- 
quence  of  events  and  the  fatal  war  (just  described) 

^  Polyb.  ii.  39.  Heyne  thinks  that  the  agreement  here  mentioned 
by  Polybius  took  place' Olymp.  80.  3;  or  indeed  after  the  re-popula» 
t  ion  of  the  Sybaritan  territory  by  the  foandation  of  Thurii  (Opnscula, 
vol.  ü. ;  Prolas.  x.  p.  189)*  Bat  there  seems  great  difficalty  in  ima« 
gioing  that  the  State  of  violent  commotion — which  (according  to  Poly- 
bius) was  only  appeased  by  this  agreement— can  possibly  have  lasted 
so  long  as  half  a  Century  ;  the  received  date  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pythagoreans  being  about  504  b.c. 
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between  Kroton  and  Sybaris,  the  latter  city  must 
bave  been  at  that  time  in  ruins ;  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
habited.  I  cannot  bat  infer  from  tbis  Statement  of 
Polybius,  that  he  followed  different  authorities  re- 
specting  the  early  history  of  Magna  Graecia  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  fifth  Century  b.c. 
Charondas,  Indced  the  early  history  of  these  cities  gives  us 
kTu^  little  more  than  a  few  isolated  facts  and  names : 
zmuI,  ^ith  regard  to  their  legislators,  Zaleukus  and  Cba- 
Rhagiump  rondas,  nothing  is  made  out  except  their  exist- 
ence — and  even  that  fact  some  ancient  critics  con- 
tested.  Of  Zaleukus,  whom  chronologists  place  in 
664  B.c.,  I  have  already  spoken  ;  the  date  of  Cha- 
rondas  cannot  be  assigned,  but  we  may  perhaps 
presume  that  it  was  at  some  time  between  600-500 
B.c.  He  was  a  Citizen  of  middling  Station,  born  in 
the  Chalkidic  colony  of  Katana  in  Sicily^  and  he 
framed  laws  not  only  for  bis  own  city ,  but  for  the 
other  Chalkidic  cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy — Leontini, 
Naxos,  ZanklS,  and  RhSgium.  The  laws  and  the 
solemn  preamble  ascribed  to  him  by  Diodorus  and 
Stobaeus,  belong  to  a  later  day^,  and  we  are  obliged 

^  Aristot.  Politic.  ii.  9»  6»  iv.  9>  10.  Heyne  puts  Charondas  much 
earlier  than  the  foundation  of  Thurii,  in  which  I  think  he  is  undoubt- 
edly  right :  bat  without  detennining  the  date  more  exactly  (Opuscal. 
▼ol.  ii. ;  Ptolua.  ix.  p.  160),  Charondaa  mast  certainly  have  been  ear- 
lier than  Anaxilas  of  Rhdgium  and  the  great  Sicilian  despots ;  which 
will  place  him  higher  than  500  b.c.  :  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  more 
prectae  mark  of  time  can  be  fonnd.. 

*  Diodorus,  lii.  35 ;  Stobsras,  Serm.  xliv.  20-^0 ;  Cicero  de  L^^g. 
ii.  6.  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staatsalterthümer, 
eh.  89 ;  Heyne,  Opuscul.  vol.  ii.  p.  72-164.  Braodis  (Geschichte  der 
Rom.  Philosophie,  eh.  xzvi.  p.  102)  seems  to  conceive  these  prologues 
as  genuine. 

The  mistakes  and  confusion  made  byanci(nt  writers  reepecting  these 
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to  content  ourselves  witb  coUecting  tbe  brief  bints 
of  Aristotle,  wbo  teils  us  tbat  tbe  laws  of  Cbarondas 
descended  to  great  minuteness  of  distinction  and 
specification,  especially  in  graduating  tbe  fine  for 
offences  according  to  tbe  property  of  tbe  guilty 
person  fined* — ^but  tbat  tbere  was  notbing  in  bis 
laws  strictly  original  and  peculiar,  except  tbat  be 
was  tbe  first  to  introduce  tbe  solemn  indictment 
against  peijured  witnesseö  before  justice.  Tbe  per- 
jured  witness,  in  Grecian  ideas,  was  looked  upon 
as  baving  committed  a  crime  balf  religious^  balf 
civil ;  and  tbe  indictment  raised  against  bim,  known 
by  a  peculiar  name,  partook  of  botb  cbaracters, 
approacbing  in  some  respects  to  tbe  procedure 
against  a  murderer.  Sucb  distinct  form  of  indict- 
ment against  peijured  testimony — witb  its  appro- 
priate  name*,  wbicb  we  sball  find  maintained  at 

lawgivers— even  by  writera  earlier  than  Aristotle  (Politic.  ii.  9.  5) — 
are  such  as  we  have  no  xneans  of  cleariDg  up. 

Seneca  (Epist.  90)  calls  both  Zaleukus  and  Charondas  disciples  of 
Pythagoras ;  that  the  former  was  so«  is  not  to  be  believed ;  but  it  is  not 
wholly  impossible  that  the  latter  may  have  been  so,  or  at  least  a  con- 
temporary  of  the  earliest  Pythagoreans. 

^  Aristotel.  Politic.  ii.  9*  8.  Xapiovdov  d*  Viiov  iiJiv  ovQw  tari  irX^y 
al  dcKcu  tS>v  y^rvdoiAoprvpaW  nparog  yhp  eiroirfot  lijv  Maiaplttp'  rj  d* 
o/cpc/Sffif  tS>p  p6fia>v  iari  y\a<f)vpwTtpot  kclL  t&p  vvv  vofioBer&v,  To  the 
fulness  and  precision  predicated  respecting  Charondas  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  passage,  I  refer  the  other  passage  in  Politic.  iy.  10.  6,  which  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  if  it  meant  that  pharondas  had  graduated  fines 
on  the  rieh  and  poor  with  a  distinct  view  to  that  political  trick  (of  in- 
directly  eliminating  the  poor  from  public  duties)  which  Aristotle  had 
been  just  adverting  to — but  merely  means  that  Charondas  had  been 
nice  and  minute  in  graduating  pecuniary  penalties  generally«  having 
reference  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  person  sentenced. 

'  npwTos  yhip  tirotritn  rrfv  rirto-xi/^cy  (Aristot.  Politic.  ii.  9*  8).  See 
Harpokration,  y.  *Ev€a-Kfiy^aTo,  and  Pollux,  yiii.  33 ;  DSmosthenls  cont. 
Stephanum,  ii.  c.  5;  cont,  Eueig.  et  Mnösibul.  c.  1.    The  word  fVi* 
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Athens  throughout  the  best  known  days  of  Attic 
law — was  first  enacted  by  Charondas. 

oKifi^s  carries  with  it  the  solemnity  of  meaning  adverted  to  in  the  tezt* 
and  seems  to  ha^e  been  used  specially  with  reference  to  an  action  or 
indictAent  against  peijured  witnessea :  which  indictment  was  pennitted 
to  be  brooght  with  a  less  degree  of  risk  or  cost  to  the  aocaser  than  moat 
othen  in  the  Attic  dikaateriea  (Ddmoath.  cont.  Euerg.  et  Mn.  L  c.)* 


END  07  VOL.  IV 
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Thb  two  Maps  inserted  in  these  volumes  are  extracted 
frorn  tbe  CoUection  of  Maps  of  the  ancient  world^  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  Kiepert  at  Berlin — a  collection 
of  great  accuracy  and  value. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  Charto- 
graphy,  for  a  time  which  is  long  past,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent  from  Chartography  as  applied  to  the  present«  The 
latter  either  is  already,  or  may  one  day  become,  a  complete 
record  of  actual  matters  of  fact,  determined  by  Observation 
and  measiirement,  without  any  gaps  left  to  be  filled  up  by 
hypothesis.  But  this  can  never  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  an  atlaa  of  the  ancient  world.  The  physical  features  of 
a  country  with  its  area  and  line  of  coast  (assuming  these 
circumstances  to  have  remained  unchanged^  which  is  not 
always  the  case)  may  here  be  determined  by  survey ;  but 
the  site  of  particular  towns,  and  the  limits  of  national  terri- 
tories^  must  always  be  more  or  less  matters  of  conjecture. 

I  notice  this  the  rather,  because  in  the  maps  of  Kiepert, 
excellent  as  they  are,  various  conjectures  of  scholars  stand 
embodied,  with  regard  to  the  geographyof  ancient  countries, 
which  appear  to  me  extremely  disputable. 


The  two  Mtp»  niust  boih  be  put  tt  the  end  of  Vol.  III. 
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work  aa  thia  BBrratiTe  of  Hennann  MelTille*s."— /eAti  BuU, 


mOBY'S  ESCAPE  FROM  TYPEE. 

By  Hermann  Melville. 

The  publieation  of  Mr.  Melvi1Ie*i  Account  of  the  MarquesBS  Isländers  in 
the  "  Colonial  Library"  has  revealed  the  existence  of  his  companion,  Toby, 
who  had  lopg  been  giren  tip  for  lost  The  stoiy  of  his  eseape  snpplies  a 
natural  seqnel  to  the  adTenture,  by  a  Singular  corroboration  of  the  truth 
of  the  namtive,  and  was  related  to  the  Author  by  Toby  himselC 

Post  Svo.     Zd, 


MR.  MUKRAY's  BBCEMT  PDBUCATI0N8.  U 


gIR   ROBERT    SALE'S    BRIGADE 

IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 
By  Rev,   R.  G.  Gleig,   M.A. 

Inspector  General  of  Military  Schools,  and  Principal  Chaplain  of  the  Forces. 

Poit  8to.    2i.  6d. 

"  8ome  of  onr  readtri  may  not  hare  met  with  the  narradTa  writtou  by  th«  Chaplain 
of  the  Forces.  '  Of  the  Actions  of  Bale's  Brigade  in  Affglianiatan.*  It  U  one  of  the  noblca 
reoords  of  military  adTentnres  that  we  kaow.  A  chapter  of  Xenophon  or  Froiaaart  ia  not 
niore  agreeable  than  thls  brtUiant  and  chiTalrous  itory :  and  the  deeds  of  some  of  Uie 
braTric  men  the  world  ever  saw,  are  raeouated  «rith  the  moat  simple,  but  the  moat  pic- 
tttrasqa«  akMiuenoe,  by  the  vererend  hietorian.**— ifemtv^  Ckrmrieig,  Avg,  17, 1840. 


L 


IVONIAN   TALES. 

By  Author  of  *'  Letters  from  the  Baltic/' 

Post  8vo.     28.  6d. 


"WeUkethese  'Llvonian  Talea'  mach.  Not  merely  do  we  like  them  on  the  Indi- 
viduality  of  their  pietures  of  aeenery  and  lifo,  bat,  in  part,  for  the  absence  f^om  them  of 
artiatic  pretension.  They  are  aketches  rather  than  complete  worka — all  but  guiltleaa  of 
thoae  lUtempts  at  plot  whieh,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  end  in  displaying  the  InTentot's  want 
of  contrivance.  So  long  aa  the  Ladt  of  the  Baltic  Lsttrrs  can  write  SarnoMiAV  or 
LivoviA»  Talis  aagood  aa  theae,  may  she  continue  to  do  so."— il/Acü^nai, 


rPHE    MISSIONARY   IN    CANADA. 

By  Rev,  J.  Abbott,  A.M. 

Post  8vo.     28.  6d. 

"  The  little  work  before  ns  Is  a  genuine  aeconnt  of  what  a  misaionary'a  lifo  Ia  now 
in  Canada.  Under  an  InTented  name,  ft  Is  the  atory  of  the  writer*s  own  experience, 
told  in  a  atraightforward  and  unaiTected  manner,  with  eonaiderable  power  of  dcacriptlon. 
— Omaräia», 

"  We  have  perused  this  work  with  scarcety  leas  pleasure  than  we  did  the  Bible  in  Spain. 
Philip  MnsgroTe  is  not  exaetly  a  Borrow ;  but  nevertheless  he  narratea  hia  adTentures  in 
a  style  simple  andgraphie.**— £din*iiryik  AdwrUter, 


r  ETTERS  FROM  MADRAS; 

CR,  FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  INDIA. 


By  a  Lady, 


Second  Edition.    Post  8to.,  28.  6d. 

"No  Und  of  reading  is  more  pleaaant  than  the  deaeriptiona  f^umisbad  by  aeeonpllahed 
femalea  of  forelgn  eountries.  The  fancy  of  the  writers  is  so  llTely,  and  their  obeer?ation  so 
quick,  that  their  pages  aie  like  a  beantifol  panorama,  intelligible,  changing,  and  BOTeJ, 
The  *Lettera  firom  Madras,'  leaa  poetical  than  Heber'a  Journal,  are  in  a  lighter  and  gayer 
strain,  bat  haTe  the  same  Ikealty  of  pleturesqae  delineation.'*— Artiaania. 
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^  _    _ 

pOSMOS:  A  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 
^  THE  WORLD, 

By  Baron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt. 

Translated  ander  ihe  Supermtendence  of  Lieut-Col.  Sabine,  RA. 

YoL  1.    Poit  8vo.   J2i. 


A 


RCTIC  VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY. 

From  1818  To  THE  Presbnt  Timb: 

By  Sil-  John  Barrow,  Bart.,  F.ß.ö. 

With  Portrait  and  Map«.    Stro.    ISi. 


T>  EMARKABLE    CRIMES    AND    TRIALS. 

Translatbd  rRou  thb  Oerman  or  Ritter  Von  Feuerbach. 

lij  Ladjr  Duff  Gordon. 
8t«.   la*. 

'*Th«  prMMit  colleetion  of  erlmlnal  e«sM  fonni,  u  far  m  w«  art  ftwara,  the  nott 
iaterMÜiif  tpeciin«!!  «xlidag  in  oar  language.  Ladj  Gordon  bai  tkllfbllj  imncd  tho 
Inxariaut  deUiU  of  tom«  of  tb«  ciioi,  and  onütted  th«  ditqnbitiont  on  •▼idenee  and 
othcr  legal  toplet,  which  woold  b«  uninterMÜng  to  gonoral  raadon.  **—£•«  Jfayasiii«. 


1 


iHOUGHTS  ON    ANIMALCULES. 

A  OLIMPSB  AT  THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD,  AS  REVEALED 

BY  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

By  Gideon  A.  ManWU,  D.C.L. 

With  Coloured  PUtes,  and  WoodcuU  firom  the  Author's  Dnwinga. 

Crown  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

"Thara  It  no  braneh  of  •eianea  more  interaiting,  nona  wboaa  reralationt  are  mora 
wonderftal,  tban  tbat  wbieh  unfolda  tbe  formt  and  natura  of  minnta  creatnrea  which 
peopla  vnry  ttagnant  pool,  Inbablt  the  leaTot  of  evary  forest,  and  wbieb  taka  up  their 
abode  eren  In  the  flnids  and  tlstoea  of  other  llTingbeingt.  Dr.  Mantall'»  idaa  U  a  bappj 
ona.**— CAMR^er«*  J^rnrnaL 
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gYEWAYS   OF   ITALY. 

By  Colonel  and  Mrs.  StisteU. 


8 


With  Plates.    8vo.     188. 

^  HORES  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN ; 

By  Francis  Schvoeuer. 

With  Platei.    2  toIs.    Pott  8to.    16s. 


I^UGLER'S   HANDBOOK  OF    PAINTING; 

THE   GERM  AN,    FLEMISH,    AND   DUTCH    SCHOOLS. 

By  Sir  Edmund  Ilcad,  Bart 

Post  8to.    128. 

"TransUted  hj  a  lady,  and  edlted,  wlth  notott  by  81r  Edmund  Head,  aided  by  tbe 
adviee  of  Mr.  EaiUake,  Mr.  Gnuier,  and  Mr.  Ford,  thU  Tolome  pretenU  os  with  aTi«w  of 
the  Gcrman,  Flcmiah,  and  Duteh  tchoolt  of  painting.  Wo  racommeud  it  aa  a  Tory  eandid 
and  «zcallant  prodocüon."— J&<i«rcry  OantU«. 


JOÜRNEYS  ACROSS  THE  PAMPAS. 
By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart. 

FouRTH  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  2«.  6d. 


R 


USSIA  AND  THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS ; 

GEOLOGICALLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

By  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  G.C.S. 

With  Coloured  Maps,  Sections,  Views,  Woodeuts,  Plates  of  Fossils,  &c.     - 

Two  Vols.    Royal  4to. 

**  The  pnblloation  of  thif  •ystem  formt  an  epoeh  In  gcologieal  rMaaieh. .  .  Th«  autbor 
bat  deTeloped  the  flitt  broad  outUnee  of  anew  lystam  of  claMiflcatioD.  eapable  of  efleet- 
ing  for  geology  what  the  natural  syitam  of  Jueeiau  had  effectad  for  boUny.  Tbe  book  hne 
■  twofold  Interest,  derlTed  on  the  one  band  ftom  itt  »deDtlfle  reeults,  and  on  the  othe 
f^om  the  new  Information  respecting  RoMia,  which  it  snpplies.  It  it  a  work  which  mustf 
neoattaiily  becoma  a  Standard  forgeologieU.'*~fp«e/«ior, 
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glR    PHILIP    DURHAM'S    NAVAL    LIFE. 

By  his  Nephew,  Captain  Murray. 

8to.    59.  M» 

*'  A  v«y  Interetting  and  well-written  memoir  of  oor  coontTTmaB,  '«bo  w«a  od«  of  the 
mott  dUtlnguiihed  iiATal  h«ioea  of  the  Nelson  «ni.  He  worked  hie  way,  iteaMiily  aad 
nobly,  to  the  highect  hoaoan  of  hit  profeMi<Mi ;  and  diedat  the  adraneed  age  of  83,  leaTlag 
a  Dame  for  the  reTerence  of  fature  timei.** — Abtrdun  JamriuU, 


Vo 


PULAR  FALLACIES 

REGABDING  GENERAL  INTEEESTS. 
By  G.  R.  Porter,  F.R.S. 

Fcap.  8vo.    28.  6d. 

**  It  !•  a  curioas  faet,  that  the  original  of  the  aboTO  Woik  wae  flnt  placed  in  Mr. 
Porter'i  band«  by  Hr.  Cobden,  who  remarked  that  it  was  calenlatcd  to  let  at  rest  tho 
question  upon  which  it  treata,  if  people  would  onlj  read  it.  We  have  mach  pleaime  in 
aMlflting  to  mako  thia  little  publication  koown." — Tirnn, 


JJ^ICARDO'S   POLITICAL    WORKS: 

WITH  A  BIOORAPHICAL  SKETCH,  AND  AN  INDEX. 

By  J,  R.  McCulloch. 

8to.     168. 

**The  high  eetaem  in  which  thete  works  aie  bald,  and  their  tnereaaing  eeareity, 
haye  oecaaioned  their  being  eoUected  and  published  in  this  volnme.  We  axe  mueh 
pleaaed  abo  to  Und  a  careftilly  compiled  index  attaohed  to  th«  «ork,  wfakh  will  male* 
rially  aieitt  the  teader  in  eontnlting  the  werk.**— JBcoiio«ii«l. 


Progression  by  antagonism: 

A  THEORY, 

ImVOLTINO  C0K8IDBRATION8  TOOCHZMO  TBK  PRB8BMT  POSITIOK, 
DUTIB8,    AND  DB8TI1IT  OV   OrEAT   BrITAZN. 

By  Lord  Lindsay. 

8to.    6s. 
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nATHOLIC  SAFEGUARDS 

AGAINST  THE  ERROES,  CORRÜPTIONÖ,  AND  NOVELTIES 

OF  THE  CHÜRCH  OF  ROME. 

By  Kot.  James  Brogden,  M.x4l, 

Two  Voll.    8vo.     14s.  each. 

"  A  more  ample  trMtiary  ig  now  placed  within  the  reaeh  ot  the  elMgy  by  Mr.  Brog^ 
den's  usefnl  and  well-Ümed  pnblication,  '  Catholic  8Ara»UAR]>i,'  wbich  containa  a 
Mlecüon  ot  the  ablest  diaeounes  oa  tbe  erron  of  the  Choreh  ot  Romeb  choten  from  the 
works  of  our  own  eminent  diTinee  «ho  lived  during  the  I7th  C9ütarj,'*'^Biahop  of  Xo»> 
dorn*»  Charge. 


R 


ON  THB 

EVERENCE   DUE   TO   HOLY  PLACES, 

By  J.  H.  Markland, 

Thikd  Edition,  ealaiged,  witli  Woodent«,  Fo«p  8to.    2t. 


s 


UGGESTIONS  TO  THE  STUDENT 

UNDER  FRESENT  THEOLOGICAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

By  A.  C.  Tait,  D.C.L., 

Head  Master  of  Ruoby,  late  Fellow  of  Baliol  College. 

Pott  8to.    68.  6d. 


Qn  the  education  of  the  people. 

By  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

Tenth  Edition.    8vo.    28.  6d, 

J^  NEW  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

I.—LEGENDARY  GREECE. 

II.—GRECIAN  HISTORY  TO  THE  REIQN  OF  PEISISTRATUS 

AT  ATHENS. 

By  George  Grote. 

WithMaps.    Twoy(^.8TO.  82f. 
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^ 9 

'J^HE  EMIGRANT. 

By  Sir  Francis  Bond  ITead,  Bart: 

FiPTH  Edition.    Post  8?o.  12s. 

"  W«  know  not  what  portlon  of  Wr  Fraaelt  Hmd'f  Tolnm«— tpeaking  of  it  now  aolelj 
«•  m  Uterary  production— m«j  not  b«  mentioned  with  unqualtfied  pniM  aad  appioTiJ.  It 
li  «infolarly  ipiilted,  imaginatiT»,  nerfoiu  and  philofophieal." 

*'A  mora  Tigoroua  and  fateinating  writer  doei  not  IWe.  Ona  who  mora  thoiooglily 
appfwstotai  th«  baanty  of  natura  and  art  It  would  ba  impoaaibl«  to  find.  Ua  looks  upon 
the  aarth  wltb  an  aja  of  originalltj ;  and  daicribe«  tha  bright  apota  that  ha  maets  there  In 
ayllablaa  aa  fraah.  Hia  paacUling  la  dlatinct,  hit  oolonring  rieh.  Thcra  ia  nothing  of  tha 
«fall  about  bim,  araiy  ibtng  la  of  tha  maafear.**— Tiai«*,  NommUr  17 tk. 

Life  of  lord  chancellor  eldon. 

WITH  HIS  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  ANECDOTE  BOOK. 

By  Hovace  Twiss,  Q.C. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Portrait    Two  Vola.    Pott  8vo.  218. 

*'  Thaaa  volumaa  abonnd  In  eapltal  anecdotaa  -  poaaaaa  paaaagaa  ot  very  affactlTa  wrü- 
ing— and  form  a  work  which  ought  to  ba  in  tha  Ubrary  of  «rery  lawyar,  »rata  man,  aad 
E'i^iah  gantlamaa."— BlodhpooA 

LIVjES  of  THE 

jLoRD   CHANCELLORS    of    ENGLAND; 

First  Sertes: — ^To  the  Revolution,  1688. 
By  Lord  CampbclL 

Sbcond  Edition,  Revibbd.    Three  Vola.,  8?o.    42a. 

"  Lord  Caro|»ben  htm  w«  think,  ivifdered  a  Yoty  amepUMa  sar^ca,  not  otolf  to  the 
lagal  profeation,  bat  to  tha  hlitory  of  the  ooantry,  by  tha  praparatlon  of  thia  importaat 
and  alaborato  work.'*— £•»  B09itw. 


I^E  FAIRY  RING. 


A   COLLKCTION   DP   TaLBS   AND   StOEIBB   POR  ToUNO   PbRSOMB. 

By  John  E.  Taylor. 

Illustrated  by  Kichard  Dotle.     Second  Edition.     Foolacap  8vo.  7a.  6d. 
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